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ORD]‘RS OF REFERENCE 
HOUSE OF LORDS 
Die Jovis^2:i^ Kovemlris 1933 

^fes^age from tlie Commons that they havo come to the following 
Resolution to which tfiey <icsirc the concurronce of this House* viz. : 
Tliat, before Parliament is asked to take a decision upon the proposals 
contained in Command Paper 426S* it is ex|KtHemt that a Joint 
Committee of I-ords and Commons* with ]K)v;or to call into con- 
sultation representatives of the Indian States and of British India, 
be appointed to consider the future government of India and, in 
particular, to examine and ri-port upon the proposals in the said 
Command Papi-r: Tlsc said nicss:ige considered (on motion) : Tiicn 
it was vwvcd^ 'fliat this House do concur in the said Resolution com- 
municated by the Commons fFhe Lord Chancellor) ; agreed (o ; and 
a message ordered to bo sent to tlie Commons to acquaint them 
therewith. 


Die Mariis 2S'' Ncvcffibris 1933 

Jlcssagc from the Commons that tlicy have aj^pointed a Committee 
to consist of Sixteen Members to join with a Committee of this 
House, with powTr to call into consultation rcprcfentativos of the 
Indian Stales and of British India, to consider the future Goveni- 
menl of India and, in particular, to examine and report upon tin* 
projwsols contninccl in Conunand PaptT ; that they have made 
the following Orders : — 

That the Committee have power in send foi persons, j>aj>ers, 
and records, and to sit notwithstanding any Adjotirnmcnt of the 
House. 

Tliat llic Committee have power to report from time to time. 

/riiat the Committee have power to report from daj* to day or 
otherwise the Minutes of Evidence taken befort- tlnun and such 
other reco/ds as they may think fit. 

I'hat the Committee hav 4 ‘ jK>wer, if the House be not sitting, 
toc<‘iKi such Minutes and records to the Clerk of tlie Hou^e. wiio 
shall Uiertupon give directions for the ])rinting and circulation 
thereof, and shall lay the same upon tlie Tabh^ of the I louse at its 
next meeting. 

llMl the Committee liave power, if they so determine, to 
appoint one or more suh-conunitlees to lake eviflence or 
to consider any matters that may he referrc'd to them. 

lliat any sub-committees so a])poinled shall liave power 
to send for persons, papers, and records and to sit notwith- 
standing any Adjournment of the House. 
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That any evidence taken by such sub-committees shall be 
reported by them to tlie main Committee. 

That the Jlinutes of E\ddence taken before, and Records 
reported from, the Joint Committee appointed in Session 1932-33 
to consider Indian Constitutional Reform be referred to the 
Committee. 

That Eight be the quorum. 

And to request this House to appoint an equal number of Lords to 
be joined vith the i\Iembers of their House : The said Message 
c07isiderccl (on motion). 

Then it was moved. That a Committee of Sixteen Lor(k be 
appointed to join with the Committee of the Commons, as mentioned 
in the said Message, and that the Lords following be named of tlie 
Committee : — 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Earl Peel. 

Lord Chancellor. Lord Middleton. 

j\Iarquess of Salisburj'. Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Jilarqucss of Zetland. Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. Lord In\dn. 

Marquess of Reading. Lord Snell. 

Earl of Derby. Lord Rankeillour. 

Earl of Lytton. Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

That leave be given to tlie Committee to lay upon the Table from 
day to day or otherwise the Minutes of Evidence taken before them 
and also such other records as they may think fit ; that such Minutes 
of Evidence and records be printed, and delivered out ; That, if the 
House be not sitting, such Evidence and records shall be deemed to 
have been laid upon the Table of the House when delivered to the 
Clerk of tlie Parliaments. 

That the Committee have power, if they so determine, to appoint 
one or more sub-committees to take evidence or to consider any 
matters tliat may be referred to them ; that any evidence taken by 
any such sub-committee shall be deemed to be evidence taken before 
the Joint Committee. 

That leave be give to the Committee to report from time to time. 

Tliat the I^Iinutes of Evidence and Records of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform laid upon the Table in the 
last Session be referred to the Committee (The Lord Chancellor) ; 
agreed to : 

Ordered, That such Committee have power to agree with the Com- 
mittee of the Commons in tlie appointment of a Qiairman : Then a 
Message was ordered to be sent to the Commons to inform them of 
the appointment of the said Committee by this Plouse, to acquaint 
them with the above resolutions, and to propose that tlie Joint 
Committee do meet in Grand Committee Room No. 10. To-morrow^ 
at Five o* clock. 
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Die Mcrcurii 29'’ Novemhris 1933 

Jfos>age from flic Commons, tliat (hey have ordered that t!ie 
Cvommittce appointed by them to join with llio Committee of tins 
House as a Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Refonn do 
meet the Lords Committee in Grand Committee Room Ko. 10 this 
day at Five o'clock as proposed by their Lordships, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS 
Wednesday, 22nd November, 1933 

Resolved, Tliat, before Parliament is asked to take a decision upon- 
the proposals contained in Command Paper 4268, it is expedient 
that a Joint Committee of Lords and Commons, with power to call 
into consultation representatives of the Indian States and of British 
India, be appointed to consider the future government of India and, 
in particular, to examine and report upon the proposals in die said 
Command Paper. — [Secretary Sir Samuel Hoare.) 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith, 

Thursday, 2Zrd November, 1933 

Message from the Lords that they concur with the Commons in 
their Resolution communicated to them this day, viz. : ** That, 
before Parliament is asked to take a decision upon the proposals 
contained in Command Paper 4268, it is exponent that a Joint 
Committee of Lords and Commons, with power to caU into consul- 
tation representatives of the Indian States and of British India, 
be appointed to consider the future , government of India and, in 
particular, to examine and report upon the proposals in the said 
Command Paper." 


Friday, 24fh November, 1933 

Resolution of the House [22nd November] relative to the appoint- 
ment of a Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, whidi 
was ordered to be communicated to the Lords, and the Lords 
Message [23rd November] signifying their concurrence in the 
Resolution, read : 

Ordered, That a Select Committee of Sixteen Members be appointed 
to join with a Committee to be appointed by the Lords, with power 
to caU into consultation representatives of the Indian States and 
of British India, to consider the future government of India and, 
in particular, to examine and report on tiie proposals contained in 
Command Paper 4268. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to send for persons, ' 
papers, and records, and to sit notwithstanding any Adjournment 
of the House. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to report from time 
to time. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to report from day to 
day or otherwise the Mnutes of Evidence taken before them and such 
other records as they may think fit. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power, if the House be not 
sitting, to send such jMinutes and records to the Clerk of the House, 
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who shall thereupon give directions for the printing and circulation 
thereof, and shall lay the same upon the Table of the House at its 
next meeting. 

. Ordered, That tlie Committee have power, if they so determine, to 
appoint one or more Sub-Committees to take eridence or to consider 
any matters that may be referred to them. 

Ordered, That an)’* Sub-Committees so appointed shall have power 
to send for persons, papers, and records and to sit notwitlistanding 
any Adjournment of tlie House. 

Ordered, That any eridence taken by such sub-committee shall be 
reported Iw tliem to the main Committee. 

Ordered, That tlie Jlinutes of Evidence taken before, and Records 
reported from, the Joint Committee appointed in Session 1932-33 
to consider Indian Constitutional Reform be referred to the 
Committee. 

Ordered, That Eight be the quorum. — [Captain Margesson,) 

Message to tlie Lords to acquaint tliem thereuntil, and to request 
them to appoint an equal number of Lords to join until tlie Committee 
appointed by cliis House. 

Committee nominated of, — Jfajor Attlee, Mr. Butler, Mr. Cadogan, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, Jlr. Cocks, Sir Reginald Craddock, Jlr. 
Davidson, Jlr. Isaac Foot, Secretary Sir Samuel Hoarc, ^Ir. Morgan 
Jones, Sir Joseph Nall, Lord Eustace Percy, Miss Pickford, Secrctarj^ 
Sir John Simon, Sir John Wardlaw-Milnc, and Earl Winterton. 
— ((Captain Margesson.) 


Tuesday, 2Sth November, 1933 

Message from the Lords that they have appointed a Committee 
consisting of sixteen Lords to join with a Committee of the 
Commons as a Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reform, 
pursuant to the Commons Message of this day. 

They communicate that they have come to tlie following Resolu- 
tions, viz. : That leave be given to the Committee to lay upon the 
Table from day to day, or otlicrwisc, the Minutes of Evidence taken 
before them, and also such other Records as they may think fit ; 
that such Minutes of Evidence and Records be printed, and delivered 
out ; that, if the House be not sitting, such Evidence and Records 
shall be deemed to have been laid upon the Table of the House when 
delivered to the Clerk of the Parliaments. 

Tliat the Committee have power, if tliey so determine, to appoint 
one or more sub-committees to take Evidence or to consider any 
matters that may be referred to them ; that any Evidence taken 
by any such sub-committee shall be deemed to be Evidence taken 
before tlie Joint Committee. 

That leave be given to the Committee to report from time to time. 
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,That the Minutes of Evidence and Records of the Joint Committee 
on Indian Constitutional Reform laid upon the Table in the last 
Session be referred to the Committee. 

They propose that the Joint Committee do meet in Committee 
Room No. 10, To-morrow, at Five o'clock. 

So much of the Lords Message as relates to Indian Constitutional 
Reform considered. 

Ordered, That the Committee appointed by this House do meet 
the Lords Committee as proposed by their Lordships . — {Captain 
Margesso7u) 

Message to the Lords to acquaint them therewith. 
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THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COlfflfflTTEE ON 
INDIAN CONSTITUTIONAL REFORM WILL BE FOUND 
IN VOLUME I PART L 


LORDS AND MEMBERS PRESENT 

* AND DELEGATES FROM BURIHA IN ATTENDANCE 
AND MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS OF THE COMMIITEE 


Die Mcrcurii 29® Novembris 1933 

Presmt : 


Lord Ancnnisnop or Cakterborv. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetxakd. 

Marquess of Lixeithgow. 
Marquess of Readisc. 

Eari, of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middletok. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of ^^ONTnosE. 


Mr, ATTErx, 

Mr. Buti^r. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberl.mk. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sm Reginald CitAnnocK. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jokes. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford, 

Sir Joh.n WARni...\w-MiLNn. 
Earl Winteuton. 


The Order of Reference is read. 

It is moved, tliat the Marquess of Linlithgow do take the Chair. 

The same is agreed to. 

The Course of Proceedings is considered. 

The Committee decide to call into consultation the following representatives 
from Burma ; — 


Sra Shwe Ba, T.P.S. 

Mr C. H, Camfagnac, M.B.E. 

Mr. Nanabhai Merwanji Cowasjee. 
U Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Maunc, 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. :Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwi: Tha. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tyabji. 


A preliminary discussion Is held on the proposals in tlic Burma White 
Paper (vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I). 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o'clock. 
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pie Jovis 30® Novembris 1933 

Present : 


Lokd Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord toDDLETON. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Waudlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adj'oumment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

A further preliminary discussion is held on the proposals in the Burma 
■White Paper (vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part 1). 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o’clock. 


Die Veneris 1® Decemhris 1933 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
^Iarquess of Salisbury. 
^Iarquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linuthgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson, 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

^kliss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The IklARQUEss of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

A further preliminary discussion is held on the proposals contained in 
the Burma WTiite Paper {vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I). 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next at half-past 
ten o’clock. 
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Die Martis 5® Decembris 1033 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
^Iarquess of Reading. 

Earl of Litton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord ^Iiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
•Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

.Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 


I\Ir. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

]Mr. I^Iorgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

I^Iiss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 
Earl Winterton. 


‘The follo^ving Delegates from Burma were also present :• 


Sra Simo: Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Nanadhai Merwanjx 
COWASJEE. 

U Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Maung, 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. a, S, Tyadji, 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Fnday last arc read. 

The Chairman is heard to welcome tlie representatives from Burma who 
have arrived to confer \ritli tlic Committee in response to their invitation. 

The Course of Proceedings is considered. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at three o'clock. 


d2 
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Die Mercurii 6° Decembns 1933 
Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marquess of Sausbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord ICer (M. Lothian). 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. . 

I^UjOR Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chaaiberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Saisiuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-IMilne. 
Earl Wikterton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Nanabhai Merwanji 
C oWASJEE. 

U Kyaw Din.' 

Mr. IC. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing.- 


TJ Thein IMaung. 

Dr. Ba Maw, 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tyabji, 


The jMarquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee decide that the Preliminary General Discussion between 
themselves and the Delegates from Burma on the question whether Burma 
should be separated from or federated with India shall be printed and laid 
before both Houses of Parliament. 

The Committee proceed to discuss the question as to whether Burma should 
be separated from or federated with India, with the Delegates from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half -past 
ten o'clock. 
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Dio Jovis, 7® Decembris 1933 

Prrseni : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterburv. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquiiss of Salisbury. 
ILvrquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Keading, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton, 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardi.vge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


jAIr. Attlee. 

i^lR. BuTLr.R. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jo.nes. 

Sir Joseph Kall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John ^VAnDT.AW-^in.NE. 
Earl Winterton. 


The foIJouing Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Nanabhai JMerwanji 
COWASJEE, 

U Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlai.ng. 


H Thein Maung. 
Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. :Ma Saw Sa. 

U SnwE Tha. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow In Uic Chair, 


The Order of Adjournment is rcad. 

Thc Proceedings of yesterday arc read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss tlic question ns to whctlicr Bunua 
should be separated from or federated with India, witli the Delegates from 
Burma. 

Ordered that Record BI, being a record of the discussion held yesterday 
and Uiis day, be printed and be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
(vide Vo]. JI, Records (Scs*=ion 1933-34), pp. U 5-1 76). 

The Committee proceed to discuss the proposals in the Burma Wliito 
Paper (vide Second Appendix, Vol. 1, Rirt I) with the Delegates from 
Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjounicd till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o’clock. 


{C 14542) 
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Die Veneris 8® Decembris 1933 

Pre$e?it : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
^Iarquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

^Iarquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl. of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 


I^Ir. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler, n 
Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. ■ 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
Miss Pickford. 

Earl Winterton. 


The follomng Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Nanabhai Merwanji 
Co was J EE. 

U Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Maung. 
Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the . 
Burma White Paper (FtWe Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I) ^vith the Delegates 
from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday next at half-past 
ten o’clock. 
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Die Martis 12® Deoomtrls 1933 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury* 
Lord Chancellor. 

^Iarquess of Zetland. 

Marqui^ss of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton; 

Lord Ker (M. Lotihan). 

Lord Hardinge of Pensuurst, 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

I^Iajor Cadogan, 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, . 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-^Iilne, 
Earl Winterton. 


The folJowiBg Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
JIr. Nanabhai Merwanji 
COWASJEE. 

U Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein IMaung. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. :Ma Saw Sa, 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. a, S. Tyabji. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last arc read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Burma Paper (vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I) with the Delegates 

from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at three o'clock. 


b4 
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Die Mercnrii 13° Decembris 1933 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop oi' Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord ICer (M. Lothian), 

Lord Rankeillour. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Cr.\ddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

I^Ir. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Ca^ipagnac. 
AIr. Nanabhai Merwanji 
Co W AS J EE. 

U Kyaw Din. 

^Ir. K. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Maung. 
Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Burma White Paper (vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I) with the Delegates 
from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
ten o^clock. 
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Die Jovis 14° Decembris 1933 


Marquess of Salisbury, 
Marquess of, Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Raniceillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Present : 

Mr. Attlee. 

IMr. Butler. 

Major C.\dogan. 

Sir Austen ChAM^kruain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. i^rORGAN JoNus. 

Sir Joseph Nai-e. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

^IlSS PiCKFORD. 

Sir John ^YARDLAW-MlLNE. 
Earl WintertoN- 


The following Dclcg«Ttcs from Burma were also present : — 


Ska Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Kanabhai ^Ierwanji 

COWASJEE. 

U Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Turin Maun<3, 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr, Ma Saw SA» 

U Shwf. Tha. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tvabji. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair, 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

T2ic Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Burma White Paper (vide Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I) with the Delegates 
from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-moiTOw at half*past ten 
o'clock. 
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Die Veneris 16® Decembris 1033 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marquess of Salisbury; 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


1\Ir. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : — 


Sr A Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Nanabhai Merwanji 
Co was; EE. 

U Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Maung. 
Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji. 


The ]\Iarquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Burma White Paper [vide Second Appendix, Vol, I, Part I) 'Ruth the Delegates 
from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday at half-past ten 
o’clock. 
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Die Martis 10® Decembris 1933 

Present : 


IklARQUESS OF SALISBURY. 

Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading, 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton, 

Lord ICer (M. Lothian), 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

I^lAJOR Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr, Cocks, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson, 

Mr. Foot, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present ; — 


Sra Shwe Ba. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. 
Mr. Kanabhai Merwanji 
Co WAS J EE. 

V Kyaw Din. 

Mr. K. S. Harper. 

U Chit Hlaing. 


U Thein Maung. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. a. S. Tvabji, 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last arc read. 

• The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Burma \\Tiitc Paper {vide Second Appendix. Vol, I, Part I) >vith the Delegates 
from Burma. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o'clock. 
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Die Mercnrii 20® Decembris 1933 


Makquess op Salisbury, 
iSLvRQUESS OF Zetland. 

blARftUESS OF LiNUTHGOW. 

Marquess of Reaping. 

Earl of Derby. 

Lord JSIipdleton. 

Lord ICer (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of I^Iontrose. 


Present : 

l ^ lR , Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan; 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickforp. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The following Delegates from Burma were also present : — 
Ska Shwe Ba. U Thein Maung. 

Mr. C. H. Campagnac. Dr. Ba Maw. 

Mr. Nanabhai Merwanji Cowasjee. U Ba Pe. 

U Kyaw Din. Dr. SIa Saw Sa. 

Mr. K. S. Harper. U Shwe Tha. 

U Chit Hlaing. Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji. 

The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Burma Wute Paper (vic/e Second Appendix, Vol. I, Part I) vdth the Delegates 
from Burma. 

Tlie Lord in the Chair is heard to take leave of the Delegates from Burma. 

The Secretary of State for India is also heard to take leave of the Delegates 
from Burma. 

U Ba Pe is heard to take leave of the Committee, 

The Secretary of State for India is heard to request the leai'e of the 
Committee to lay Records A.l and A.2 before them, being ; — 

I. Kotes by the Secretary of State for India on the Points 
of DiSerence between the Proposals for Constitutional 
Reform in Burma and in India. 

.1 II. IMemorandum by the Secretary of State for India on the 
Franchise, Composition of the I^egislature, and Repre- 
sentation of >Fnorities and Special Interests in Burma. 

III. Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India on Excluded 
^ Areas in Burma. 

{ I. Memorandum by the Secretar>' of State for India on 
Discrimination in Burma. 

II. Memorandum by the Secretaiy of State for India giwng 
Proposals for the future administration of the Burma 
railways. 

Ordered that Records A.l and A.2 be printed and be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament, Volume II, Records (Session 1933-34). 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday the 30th of Januarr*- 
at three o’clock. 
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Die Hartis 30® Januarii 1934 
Present : 

Mr. Attlee. 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor, 

Marquess of Sausburv'. 
AIarquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow, 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl of L^'tton. 

E,\rl Peel. 

Lord ^Iiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


I\Ir. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
AIr. Cocks, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 


The ^Iarquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of the 20th December last arc read. 

The Committee proceed to discuss tlic proposals contained in tlie \Vliitc 
Paper [vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past ten 
o’clock. 


Die Veneris 2® Febmarii 1034 

Prescfit : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
^Iarquess of Zetland. 

2VIarouf.ss of Linlithgow. 
I^Iarquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchiso.v of Montrosf.. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir S.amuel Hoaue, 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir Joh.n Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton, 


The !Marqui:ss of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Wliite Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and mutters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past four 
o’clock. 
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Die Iitinae 5® Fetrnarii 1934 


Lorb Chancelbor. 

^lARguESS OF Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord ^Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Present : 

Mr* Attlee, 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
I^Ir. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Poot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

, Miss PiCKFORD. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

It is moved by the Chairman, that a lette^be addressed to the relatives 
of ^Ir. Kangaswami I^^'cngar to express the sympathy of the Committee *\vith 
them on the death of Mr, Rangaswami Iyengar and their deep appreciation 
of his work as a member of the British India Delegation to the Committee. 

The same is agreed to. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
^^dlite Paper {vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o*clock. 


Die Martis 6® Fehruarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Chancellor. 

^Iarquess of Salisbury, 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton, 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Prnsrurst, 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain in the Chair, 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at haU-past two 
o'clock. 
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Die Mercurii 7° Februarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of rburv, 
jMarquess of Sausburv, 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of L^tcton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord IVIiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

JMajor Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
IMr. Cocks, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Ho are. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sm Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eu.stace Percy. 

Miss Pxckford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain in the Cliair. 


The Order of Adjounimcnt is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday arc read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
\Miite Paper Appendices, Vo’ . I. Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday at half-past ten 
o'clock. 


Dio Venoris S'" Februarii 1034 

Present : 


Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
^Iarquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytto.n. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardi.nge of Penshurst. 
Lord Inwi.v. 

Lord S.nell. 

Lord ItANKEiLLOun. 

Lord Hutchiso.n of IVIontrose. 


Mr. Attlee, 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidso.v. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

!Mr. Morgan Jones. 

I,x>RD Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last arc read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper [vide Appendices, V'ol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past 
four o’clock. 
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Die Lunae 18® Fel)niarii 1934 

Prese^it : 


Lord Archbishop of Caj^terbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr, Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. AIorgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

]\IlSS PiCKFORD. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom 
Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o*clock. 


Die Martis 13® Fehruarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
^Iarquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 
iViR. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson, 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 
jMr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
AVhite Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o’clock. 
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Die Mercurii 14° Febiuarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
JIarquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord I^Iiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of JIontrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
i^lR. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. ^Iorgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milnf. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
\Miite Paper (vide Appendices. Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past 
ten o'clock. 


Die Veneris 16° Fehruarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow, 
Marquess of Readi-ng. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of L'VTto.n. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton, 

Lord ICer (M. Lothian), 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snz:ll. 

Lord Rankeillour, 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 


]^1r. Butler, 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Au.sten Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

^Ir. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardi^w-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last arc read. 

Tlie Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past 
four o'cloclc. 
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Die liunae 12® Februarii 1934 

'Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin, 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pzckford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss tlie proposals contained in the 
White Paper {yide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom 
Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o*clock. 


Die Martis 13° Febraarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler, 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

* jNIr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 
Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising thereffom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o'clock. 
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Die Mercurii 14® Fetiuarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading, 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord JIiddleton. 

Lord Iver (M. Lothian). 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardl.w-Milne. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday arc read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Wliitc Paper [vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past 
ten o ‘clock. 


Die Veneris 16® Fehraarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M, Lothian). 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord S.nell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler, 

Major Cadogan, 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mu. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The I^Iarquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


’ The Order of Adjournment is read. 

' The Proceedings of Wednesday last arc read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals conhiined in the 
White Paper [vide. Appendices, Vol, I, Rirt I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to JMonday next at half-past 
four o‘clock. 
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Die Lmae 19® Febniarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury, 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
^Iarquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan, 

Mr. Cocks, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. iMoRGAN Jones. 

Sir Joseph Rall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-IMilne. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
\Miite Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o 'clock. 


Die Martis 20° Febniarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
M.\rquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The IMarquess of 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph I^all. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 

Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next\t half-oast 
ten o'clock. ’ ^ 
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Die Veneris 23® Februarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linuthgow, 
Marquess of Reading, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel, 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 


I^Ir. Attlee, 

Mr. Butler. 

ISIajor Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 
I\Ir, Davidson. 
i^lR. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaav-Milne. 


The Marquess of Linuthgoav in tlie Cliair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past four 
o'clock. 


Die Lunao 20® Fobmarii 1934 


Present : 

]\Ir. Attlee. 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
Marquess of Zetland. 

^Iarquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Raniceillour. 


Mr. Butler, 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamderuvin. 
Sir Reginald Craddock, 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Miss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton, 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
While Paper (rn/fi Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o’clock. 
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Die Martis 2T FeT)ruarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterburv, 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
^Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
i\lR. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, 

Mr. AIorgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
i\Iiss Pickford. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom^ 
Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past two 
o'clock. 


Die Mercurii 28° Fehrnarii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland, 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (]\I. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee, 

]\Ir. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot, 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adj'ournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday the 6th of March 
next at half-past ten o'clock. 
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Die Mortis 6° Martii 1934 
Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Cakterburv. 
Marquess of Zetland, 

Marquess of Linxithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord ILvrdinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr, Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday, tlie 2Sth of Februarj^ last, arc read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
\Miitc Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past two 
o’cloclc. 


Dio Mercurii 7° Martii 1934 


Present : 

Mr. Attlee, 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord iMiDDLEToN. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardingi: of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. I^Iorgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The ^Iarquess of Linlithgow in the Ckur. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday arc read. 

It is moved by the Chairman, That a letter be addressed to tlic relatives 
of ^liss Pickford to exprass tJic sympatliy of tlic Committee with them on the 
death of jMiss Pickford and their deep appreciation of her worlc as a member 
of the Committee. 

The same is agreed to. 

IJic Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in tlie 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters ari.sing therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjounicd to Friday next at half-past ten 
o’clock. 
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Die Veneris 9® MarMi 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Saetsbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Ma-rquess of Linuthgow. 
Marquess of Reading, 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord ICer (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Saji del Hoare. 

^Ir. iloRGAN Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The AIarquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Wliite Paper ^ide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past 
four o'clock. 


Die Lunae 12® Martii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
^Iarquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker ( M . Lothian). 

I^RD Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


IkiR. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler, 

^Iajor Cadogan, 

Sir Austen Chajiberlain, 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
Earl Winterton. 


Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the • 
VTiite Paper {vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

The Chairman is heard to inform the Committee, that a telegram has been 
received from XJ Thein Maung, on behalf of the Delegation from Burma 
expressing their sympathy vnth the relatives of the late Miss Pickford, and 
their appreciation of her work as a member of the Committee. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past ten 
o'doclc. ^ 
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Die Mortis 13° Martii 193^ 


Present : 


LoKB Archbishop or Canterbury. 
Marquess or Salisbury. 
Marquess or Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr, Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
'Whitepaper i^ide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past two 
o'clock. 


Die Mercurii 14° Martii 1934 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord AIiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr, Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Secretary of State for India is heard to request the leave of the Com- 
mittee to lay Record B.2 before them, being Memoranda submitted by the 
Delegates from Burma after the termination of their discussions with the 
Joint Committee. 

Ordered that Record B.2 be printed and be laid before both Houses of 
Parliament (vide Vol. II (Session 1933-34), Records, pp. 177-274). 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Vliite Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past 
ten o'clock. 
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Die Veneris 16° Martii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess - of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel, 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour, 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past 
four o*cIock. 


Die Ltmae 19° Martii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
^Iarquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of IMontrose. 


The Lord Archbishop 


Mr. Attlee. 
jMr. Butler. 
jMajor Cadogan, 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson, 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel HoarE. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaiv-Milne, 
Earl Winterton. 

OF Canterbury in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper (vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
ten o’clock* ^ 
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Die Martis 20* MarUi 1034 


Present : 


Lord Arch bishop orCAKTKRnuRv, 
or Sausburv, 
MAKQunss or Zktland. 

MAnQurss or Linlithgou'. 
Marookss or RirAniNo. 

Earl or Drnnv* 

Earl Pr.uL* 

Viscount Halit.vx. 

Lord Middllton. 

Lord Ki:n (M. Lothian), 

Lord Hardingh or PrNSHURsr, 
Lord Snkll, 

Lord TL\KKniLLouR. 

Lord Hutchison or ^^oNT^osr. 


Mr. Attlce. 

Mr. Butler. 

^^AJOR Cadooan, 

Sin Austen Chamherlain. 
Sir Kkoinald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nau.. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
Earl Winterton. 


Sir Austeic Cham her lain in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjonninicnt is read. 

The Proceedings of yestcnlay arc rend. 

The Committee again procecfl to discuss the propos:ils contained in the 
White Paper (vide Aj>pcndic<?s. Vol. 1. Part 1) and matters arising therefrom. 

Onlcred tliat the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past two 
oVUkJ:. 


Dio Merenrii 21" Martii 1034 

Present : 


Lord Arxiriusuop or CANTEnnuRV, 
Marcjuiiss or Saushurv. 
Marouilss or Xetland. 

MARour.?s or Heading. 

Earl or Dekhv. 

Earl or L^ytton. 

Earl Plt:l. 

Viscount Hautan. 

I-ORD Middleton. 

Ix>itr> Ker (.M. Ixithian). 

IjOrd Hardlngl or pE^*^^Ht7R.^r. 
I,opr> Snell. 

I.A)Rn Hutch ir.oN or Montrose. 

Sir Au.stj; 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mil Butler. 

Major C a dog an. 

Sir Austen Cham her i.ain. 
Sir Hi:ginali> Craddock. 
^^R. David-son, 

Mr. I'oor. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. .Morgan Joni:*;. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Ix>K*D Eust.aci: Pirp.CY. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milni;. 
Earl Winti:rton. 


Chamrerlain in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is rend, 

Tfie Proceedings of yesterday are rend. 

Tim Committee again prfxrcfxl to dii.cnrs the projx^snls conlninccl in the 
White Paj>er {t ide Apjmndices, Vol. 1, Part I) and matters nri‘dng therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be ad jot) met! to Friday next at half-past ten 
o'clock. 
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Die Veneris 23® Martii 1034 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Keading. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 
Earl Winterton. 


Sir Austen Chamberlain in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Wliite Paper \^xde Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next, at half-past four 
o'clock. 


Die Lnnae 26° Martii 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
klARQUESS OF READING. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton, 


Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper {vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past four 
o'clock. 
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Dio Mortis 27" Martii 1934 
Pnsent : 


Marquess of Sausdurv. 
Marquess of Zetland, 
Marqui:ss of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Deruv. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M, Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Hutchison or Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. But UHL 
Major Cadocan. 

Sir Austen Chamderlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Keginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Xall. 

Lord Eustace Pi:rcv. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquilss of Linlithgow in the Cluir. 


The Order ol AdjournnwriV is rtAd. 

The Proceedings of ycstcrd.iy arc read. 

The Committee agai procmi to discuss the proposals a)ntained in the 
\Miitc Paper .appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Orderc<l that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past two 

o'cIocIl 


Die Mcrcurii 28" MartU 1934 
PreserJ : 


Lord AncnnisHor or Canterrurv. 
Marquess or Saushukv. 
Marquess or Zetla.nd. 

Marquess or Linuthgow. 

MARQUr^.S OF K HADING. 

Earl or Lttton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Loro Ker (.M. Lothian), 

Lord Hardinge of Pe.n.shurst, 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankkillour. 

Lord Hutchison of ^!o^^TROSK. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. JButler. 

Major C a dog an. 

Sir Austen CnAMnnuLAiN. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Keginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardi^w-Milne. 
Earl Wintertonl 


The Marqui:s 5 or Li;.‘LiTnGow in the Clnir. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

Tlie Proceedings of yesterday arc read. 

The Committee again jjroceed to di!;cu5s llic proposals contained in the 
Wiitc Paper [vide AppcnfUccn, Vo). I, Part I) and inattcrn arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee f>e adjourned to Tuesday the 17th of April 
next at halFpast ten o'clock. 
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Die Martis 17° Aprilis 1934 


Present : 

Mr. Attlee. 


Loro Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lorp Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland, 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
iVlARQUEss of Reading. 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

The ?.Iarquess of 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

]\Ir. Cocks, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mn , Davidson. 
iVfR. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday the 28th of March last arc read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper {vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past two 
o'clock. 


Die Mercurii 18® Aprilis 1934 
Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
jMarquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
AIarquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax, 

Lord I^Iiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour, 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mr. Attlee. 

IMr. Butler, 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberl.ain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterdaj^ are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss 'the proposals contained in the 
White Paper {vide Appendices, yol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past ten 
o'clock. 
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Dio Veneris 20° Aprilis 1034 

Prrsefit : 


Lord Ancniusnor of Cantfroukv, 
MARQurss or SAUsnuuv. 
Marqitfss or Zhtland. 

Maroui:^s of Linlithgow. 
^Iakqukss of Kkading. 

Earl of Derdv. 

Earl of Litton. 

Earl Peeu 
Viscount Haufax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hakdinge or Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeiu-our. 

Lord Hutchison of Montexse, 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Morgan Jonf-s. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw -Milne. 


The Marqui^s oi^ Linlithgow in the Ch.-iir, 


The Order of Adjounimcnt rend. 

The Proceedings of Wcdncs<iay Jnst are rend. 

Tlic Committee ngnin proccctl to dUai'^s tJic proposals contained in the 
NMiite Pn^>cr (riVe Appendices. Vol. I, IVirt I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee l>c ad journal to Tuesday ne.xt at half-past 
ten o’clock. 


Die Mortis 24° Aprilis 1934 

PrfsrrJ : 


Lord Anamisiior or Canterhurv. 
Lord Chancellor, 

MaROUESS or SALtSIUTRY. 
^^ARC>rI:55 or Zetland, 

Makg^u:ss or Linlithgow. 

or Readi.nc. 

Earl or pEniiv. 

Karl or Lvtton. 

Earl Px:rl. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Ijord Middleto.n. 

Lord Ker (M, Ixthian), 

I>ORD Hardinge or Penmiurst, 
IXRD S.NELL. 

Lord Ra?h:i:iliour. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

^^fAJOR Cadogan. 

Sir Austen* Ch a m h er r a i.n. 
Mr, Cocks. 

Sir JtEGiNALD Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, 

Mr, Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir Joh.n Wardlaw-Milne 
Earl Wintiirton. 


Lord Hutchison of Mo.\*trose. 

The Marc»ui:4»s of Lx.vlithgow in tlie Ch.air. 


Tlie Order of Adjournment is read. 

Tlic Proceed ingn of I'riday last arc read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuses the propo’aljj rontained in the 
White Pa|^r {vide Appendices, Vol. L P^rt I) an<l matters arising therefrom. 
Ordered that the Qmimlttce be a<!journcd till to-moaow at half-poAt two 
. ^ o’clock. 
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Die Mercnrii 25® Aprilis 1934 
Present : 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord I^Iiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


]VIr. Attlee. 

]\Ir. Butler. 

Major Cadogai'^* 

Sir Austen 
I^Ir, Cocks. 

Sir Reginald ("raddock, 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hd^RE. 

Mr. Morgan JPnes. 

Lord Eustace Prrcy. 

Sir John WarP^aw-^Iilne. 
Earl WintertP^'- 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

*Tne again pxoceeh Yd fensunss ’/u 

Wiite Paper {vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and mattef^ arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Friday at half -past ten 
o’clock. 


Die Veneris 27® Aprilis 1934 

Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow, 
Marquess of Reading. 

Viscount Haufax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
^Ir. DavidsoN/ 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
White Paper {^ide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday “the 1st of May next 
at half-past ten o’clock. 
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Die Martis Mau 1934 


i^fARQUXISS OF SaUSOURV. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
XIaRQUESS of L^^XITHGOW. 

Lord Middutton. 

Lord Hardinck of Piinshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 


Prcsmi : 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler, 

XIajor Cadogan. 

Mr, Cocks. 

Sir Regi.n’ald Craddock, 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr, Foot. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
Earl AVinterton. 


The Marquess or Linlithgow in the Cliair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday Inst arc read. 

It is moved by the Cliairman. That, leave having bt'cn given by llie House 
of Lords for the Clerk to the Joint Committee to attend to be examined as 
a witness before the Committee of Privileges of tlic House of Commons, lie 
is anUioriscd by tlie Joint Committee, when so attcnciing, to produce all 
correspondence referring to the evidence given by Uic Manclicslcr Chamber 
of Commerce. 

TIic same is Agreed to. 

Hie Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
Wliitc Hiper (in’f/r Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and nuitlors arising therefrom. 

Ordered tiiat tiic Committee Iki adjourned to Monday tlic 14th May at 
n quarter-past tlirce o*clock. 


Pic Ltinac 14® Mali 1934 

Prrsmt : 


Marquess or SALisnuRv. 
Marquess or Li.nlithgow. 
XFarquess or Heading. 

Earl or Deruv, 

Earl or L%TrioN. 

Viscount Haufax. 

Lord MipDLrro.v. 

Lord Keu (M. Lothia?0» 

Lord Hardinge or Penshuest, 
Lord Snei-l. 

Lord RA?:KErLLoun. 

Lord Hutchison* or Montrose. 


Mr, Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamherlain. 
Mr. Coc»:s. 

Sir Heginald Craddocic, 
XfR. Da^tdson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Joni^s. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John \Vardi.^w-4NTilne. 
Earl Wjnterton. 


The Marquess or Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday the 1st of May arc read. 

Hie Committee again proceed to discuss the projyisals contained in tlic 
Wiite P;q>cr (vidr ApiMmdicc^i, Vol. I, Part I) and matteni ari.^ing therefrom. 

4 Ordered that the Committee l>c adjourned to Tuesday the 29th instant 
at half-paust ten o’clock. 
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Die Martis 29" Maii 1934 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (]\I. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Present : 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The ^L^rquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Monday, 14 th May, are read. 

The Secretary of State for India is heard to request the leave of the Com- 
mittee to lay Record B.3 before them, being. Supplementary Memoranda 
submitted by Delegates from Burma commenting on jVIemoranda submitted 
by Mr. K. B. Harper on Trade Relations between India and Burma and on 
Commercial Discrimination. {Vide Vol. II, Records (Session 1933-34), 
pp. 275-291). , 

Ordered, that Record B.3 be printed and laid before both Houses of/ 
Parliament (vide Records, Vol. II). ^ 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in theV 
White Paper {vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom ^ 
Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Tuesday the 5th of June 
next at half -past ten o'clock. 


Die Martis 5° Junii 1934 
Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

i\lARQUESS OF READING. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Irwin. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of IMontrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday, 29th May last, are read. 

The Committee again proceed to discuss the proposals contained in the 
WTxite Paper {vide Appendices, Vol. I, Part I) and matters arising therefrom. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned to Monday the 18th of June 
next at three o'clock. 
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Die Lunae 18° Junii 1934 


Prcsetti : 


• Lord Archbishop of Canterburv. 
.^Lvrquess of Salisbury, 

JIarquess of Zetland, 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
jMarquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord ^Iiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillouk. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
i\lR. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Simon. 

Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjoumincnt is read. 

The Proceedings of Tuesday, the 5th of June, are read. 

r The following Draft Report is laid before the Committee by the Lord in 
the Chair. 

ORDERED TO REPORT 

That this Committee was appointed at the commencement of the 
present Session. 

The Minutes of Evidence taken before, and Records reported from, 

’ the original Committee were referred to us. For purposes of con- 
venience this Report treats the present Committee as though it had 
been in existence since the appointment of the original Committee 
on the 1 1th April, 1933. 

We record with profound regret tlie death of tw’o of our members. 
Lord Burnham and Miss Pickford, and wc are deeply sensible of the 
loss w'hich Ave have sustained by being deprived of the aid of their 
experience and judgment in the preparation of our Report. 

We were empow'crcd to call into consultation representatives of 
the Indian States and of British India, and wc accordingly invited 
the following Delegates to attend our deliberations : — 

Delegates from the Indian States 

Rao Bahadur Sir V. T. Krishnama Chari, C.I.E. 

Nawab Sir Liaqat Hyat-IChan, O.B.E. 

Nawab Sir Muhammad Akbar Hydari. 

Sir Mirza Muhammad Ismail, C.I.E. , O.B.E. 

Sir Manubhai Nandshankcr Mehta, C.S.I. 

Sir Prabhashankar Dalpatram Pattani, K.C.I.E. 

Mr. y. Thombarc. 

Note — TIic Report 0? amended and finally agreed to by the Jo'nt Committee will bj fotind ia Volume I, 
Part I. 
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Page ii 

Delegates from Continental British India 

His Highness the Right Honourable Sultan Sir ]\Iohamad Shah, 
Aga IChan, G.C.S.X., G.CJ.E., G.C.V.O. 

Sir C, P. Ramasi^'ami Aiyar, K.C.I.E. 

Dr. B. R. Ambedhar. 

Sir Hubert Carr. 

]\Ir. A. H. Ghuzna^d. 

Lieut.-Colonel Sir Henry Gidney. 

Sir Hari Singh Gour. 

INIr. A. Rangaswami Iyengar. 
iMr. iM. R. Jayakar. 
hlr. N. j\l. Joshi. 

]VIr. H. C. Kelkar. 

Begum Shah Raw^az. 

Rao Bahadur Sir A. P. Patro. 

Sir Abdur Rahim. 

The Right Honourable Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, K.C.S.I. 

Sir Phiroze Sethna. 

Dr. Shafa'at Ahmad Khan. 

Sardar Bahadur Buta Singh. 

Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar. 

Sir Purshotamdas Thakurdas, C.I.E., M.B.E. 

Mr. Zafrullah Khan. 

Delegates from the Province of Burma 

Sra Shwe Ba. 

Jklr. C. H. Campa^ac, M.B.E. 

Mr. N. M. Co^vasji. 

D Kya^r Din. 

Mr, K. S. Harper. 

UChitHlaing. 

U Thein Maung. 

Dr. Ba Maw. 

U Ba Pe. 

Dr. Ma Saw Sa. 

U Shwe Tha. 

Mr. S. A. S. Tyabji 

All the above were able to attend vdth the exception of IMr. 
Kelkar, who Avas prevented by illness from coming to England. 
We have learned ^vith very great regret of the death of Mr. Rangas- 
vn-roi Iyengar since his return to India, 

The Delegates took part in more than seventy of our meetings, 
some of which were devoted to discussion between the Delegates 
and ourselves, and others to the hearing of eridence. 


Page iii 

We desire to place on record our appreciation of the assistance 
which we have derived from our full and frank discussions with the 
Delegates, for many of whom so long an absence from their own 
country must have caused great personnel inconvenience and 
sacrifice. Their advice and co-operation have been of the greatest 
value to us. IMany of them have also furnished us -with separate 
memoranda on various points, and we may mention in particular 
the Joint IMemorandum signed by all the British Indian Delegates 
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who were still in England, which has been of great service to us as 
focussing British Indian views and to which wc shall have occasion 
often to refer in the course of our Report. 

We have held meetings in all and have examined over 120 

witnesses, whose e\idence has been printed in Volumes 2A, 2B and 
2C of the Mnutes of Evidence published in the autumn of 1933. 
We are much indebted to all the witnesses for the assistance \vhich 
they gave us, but our special gratitude is due to the Secretary of 
State for India, W’ho, though a member of the Committee, took the 
perhaps unprecedented course of tendering himself as a witness, and 
w’ho replied to nearly 6,000 questions during the nineteen days over 
-which his evidence extended. In no other w-ay could "we liavc been 
so effectively enabled to distinguish, and to examine in all their 
bearings, the intricate and difficult issues -which we are charged 
to consider. We have also been fortunate in having at our disposal 
the practical Imowledge of Indian affairs acquired b}** many of our 
own number from their personal experience in high office or in 
other -svork in India. 


Page iv 

CHAIRlVbVN'S DRAFT REPORT TO BE SUBi^UTTED TO THE 
JOINT SELECT COMMITTEE ON INDIAN^ CONSTITUTIONAL 

REFORiM 

CONTENTS 

PART I* 


Introduction 

para. Page 

1 The Statutory’' Commission's survey . . 1 

2. The peoples of India . . .. .. .. .. .. 1 

3 The Indian States . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

4 British India . , . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 

5 Features of present constitution . . . ♦ . ♦ . . . . 2 

6 Results of British rule . . . . . . . . . . . . 3 

7 The ^logul Empire . . . . . . . . . . . . . • 3 

8 The post-iMogul period . . . . . . . . . . . . 4 

9 Restoration of peace and order . . . . , . . . . . 4 

10 Unity created by British rule . , . . . . . . . . 4 

1 1 Growth of national idea . . . . . . . . , . . . 5 

12 Basis of strcngtli of Government of India , . . , . . 5 

13 Want of harmony between Government and people . . . . 5 

14 Public opinion in India . . . , . . . . . . . . 6 

15 The moment propitious for a readjustment of relations. . .. 6 

16 Emergence of body of central opinion . . . , . . . . 7 

17 The Preamble to the Act of 1919 . . . , . . . . , . 7 

18 The Indian demand for responsible government accepted . . 8 

19 Meaning of responsible government .. .. .. .. 8 

20 Need for encouraging sense of rcsponsibiIit>' . . . . . . 9 

21 Responsible government and social reform . . . . . . 9 

22 Unwisdom of disappointing Indian expectations. . . . • • 10 

23 Special problem of responsibility at the Centre . . . . . . 10 

24 The change cfTcctcd by the declaration of the Princes . . . • 1 1 

25 The arguments of the Statutory Commission , . . . . . 11 

26 Present relations between Government and Legislature. • . ; * 12 

27 Difficulty of reconciling an irresponsible Centre witli provincial 

autonomy . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . ♦ 13 

28 Requirements of a successful Constitution . , . . . . 13 

29 British conception of parliamentary government .. .. 14 

For convenience it m-iy be noted that this P.art I was never considered, ns the C^mraitieo 
a^^rced to consider an alternative Part 1 laid before them by the Lord In tiic Chair on the 
24lh July, 1934. Vide infra pp. 470-491 , 
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Para. Page 

30 Essentials of parliamentary government 13 

31 Difficulties of the problem in India 14 

32 A middle course possible . . . . . . . . . . . . 15 

33 Safeguards necessary in the interests of India herself . . . . 15 

34 Need for flexibility . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 16 

35 for a strong Executive . . . , . . . . . . . . 16 

36 for efficiency in administration 17 

37 for an impartial and disinterested authority . . . . . . 17 

38 Disuse of safeguards the measure of their success . . . . 18 

39 Consequences of tlie alternative solution . . . . . . . . 18 

40 Lord Macaulay*s questions » . . . . . . * - . . . 19 

41 The United Kingdom and India , . , . . . . . . . 19 

42 India and the Crown . . . . . . . . . . . . 19 


Page V 

PART n 
The White Paper 

43 The Committee's terms of reference 21 

44 Arrangement of \^ffiite Paper . . . . , . . . . . 21 

45 Burma . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 21 


I.— PROVINCIAL AUTONOJIY 

(1) The Autonomous Provinces 

46 Definition of Provincial Autonomy . . 

47 The principle accepted 

The Ambit of Provincial Autonomy 

48 Distribution of legislative powers between Centre and 

Provinces 

49 Concurrent legislative powers 

50 Provincial legislation to meet local requirements 

51 Conflicts of law in concurrent field , . 

52 The residuary legislative power 

53 Cleavage of opinion in India 

54 Difficulty of rejecting VTiite Paper proposal 

pA:isiing and Puiure Governors* Provinces 

55 The present Governors’ Provinces . . 

56 Sind 

57 Case for separation from Bombay . . 

58 Orissa . . 

59 The Central Provinces and the Berars 

60 Pro\’incial boundaries 

61 Constitution of future Governors' Provinces 

(2) The Provinciai. Executive 

62 The Provincial Executive 

63 The present Executive 

64 Executive power of authority to be vested in Governor ! 

65 Analogy -with British constitutional sj^stem 

66 British constitutional theory , * . . . , [ ] 

67 Its flexibility . . , . . , . . . . . . [ * 

68 Adaptation to different stages of constitutional development 

69 Governor's power to dissent from Minister's advice 

70 The Instrument of Instiaictions . . . . , , , ] 

71 Relations behveen Gov^emor and Ministers . . ) * 

72 Constitutional implications of Governor's " special 

responsibilities " 

73 Parliament and the Instrument of Instructions , , | * 

74 Special questions connected with the Executive . . .* ] 


22 

22 
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PART I* 

IKTRQDUCTIQN 

1. The conditions of the problem with the examination of which 
we have been entrusted arc brilUantlv described in the comprehensive 

5 sur\'cy which forms Volume I of the Report of the Statutory' Com- 
mission . We are not av.Tirc that the accuracy of this sur\'ey has Ixicn 
impeached, and we arc content to take it both as the starting point 
and the textbook of our own investigation. Kor, indeed, could we do 
otlicnvise ; for it would have been impossible for us in the time at our 
10 disposal to liavc accumulated and digested so vast a mass of fact 
and detail. We desire to place on record our deep obligation to the 
work of the Commission and our conviction Uiat, if we liad not had 
before us tlic fniits of their patient and exhaustive enquiries, we 
♦ should scarcely have been able to enter upon, much lc?s to complete 
15 ^rithin ani' mco-surablc space of time, the task which Parliament has 
imposed upon us. Xcvcrthelcss, if the labours of the Commission 
liave happily relieved us of the task of restating by way of intro- 
duction the* conditions of tlic Indian problem, there arc certain 
elements in it wliich must so sensibly aflcct the judgment which we 
20 arc invited to form and the recommendations which it will l>c our 
duty to make that we nmy Ixj jxrniittcd briefly to refer to them. 

2. The sub-continent of India,^ lying I>e tween the Minialaj'as and 
Cape Comorin, comprises an area of 1,570.000 square miles with a 
population nov/ approaching 340,000,000. Of this are.a British India 

25 comprises about 820,000, and tlic Indian Stales 700.000, square 
miles, with populations of about 260,00(»,000 and 60,000,000 re- 
spectively. It is inhabited by many races and tribes, speaking over 
two hundred diflcrent languages or dialects, and often as distinct 
from one another in origin, tradition and manner of life, ns arc the 
30 nations of Ruropc. Two-thirds of its inhabitants profess Hinduism 
in one form or another ;ls their religion ; over 77,000,000 are 
followers of Islam ; and tlic difference iTctw'oen the tw’O is not only 
one of religion in the stricter sense, but also of race, of law, and of 
culture. They may Ikj said indeed to represent two distinct and 

• Porcmvrrjlrnc'* It noted t!ial IhK PAr! I tuvtr frnf.‘<!cr<<J, tlir 0)rninl{tf<* 

a:TC'4 to ccmJ/lfr an alirmailvc Part 1 laij Ik fore them In* llie ly.nl In the* Clwlr on Itj-r 
27tii Jo!}’, ie34, infra, pp. <47tM9J. 
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separate civilisations. Hinduism is distinguished by the singular 35 
phenomenon of caste, which is tlie basis of its religious and social 
S}^tem and which, save in a veiy^^ restricted field, remains impervious 
to the more liberal philosophies of the West ; the religion of Islam 
on tlie other hand is based upon the conception of the equality of 
man. In addition to these two great communities, there is also to be 40 
found an infinite varietj’’ of other religions and sects, ranging from 

* i‘.r.,esdudins Burma : tn/m, para. 45. 
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the simple beliefs of Animism to the mystical speculations of the 
Buddhist. The great majority of the people of India derive their 
living from the soil and practise for the most part a traditional and 
self-sufficing t^^pe of agriculture. The gross wealth of the country is 
very considerable, but owing to the vast number of its inhabitants 5 
the average standard of living is low and can scarcely be compared 
even ^rith that of tlie more backward countries of Europe. Literacy 
is rare outside urban areas, and even in these the number of literates 
bears but a small proportion to the total population. 

3. In its political structure India is divided betiveen British India 10 
and the Indian States. The latter are nearly 600 in number. 
They include 109 States, among them great States like Hyderabad, 
Jlysore, Baroda, Kashmir, Gwalior and Travancore, the Rulers of 
which are entitled to a seat in the Chamber of Princes ; 128 which 
are represented in the Chamber by 12 of their o^ra order elected by 15 
themselves ; and 327 Estates, Jagirs, and others Avhich are only 
States in the sense that their territory, often consisting only of a 
few acres, does not form part of British India. The more important 
States within their territories enjoy all the principal attributes 

of sovereignty, but their external relations are in the hands of the 20 
Paramount Power. The sovereignty of others is of a more restricted 
kind, and over others again the Paramount Power exercises in 
varjdng degrees an administrative control. 

4. British India consists of nine Governors* Provinces (excluding 
Burma), together with certain other areas administered under the 25 
Government of India itself. The Governors* Provinces possess a 
considerable measure of executive and legislative independence ; 
but over all of them the Government of India and the Central 
Legislature can exercise executive and legislative authority. 

In respect of certam matters, kno^\^l as transferred subjects, the 30 
Provincial Executives are responsible to their Legislatures ; but the 
Governor-General in Council is independent of the Central Legis- 
lature and responsible only to the Secretar)” of State and through him 
to Parliament. An official bloc forms part of both the Central and 
Provincial Legislatures and in general acts in accordance with the 35 
wishes of the Governor-General and Provincial Governors respectivefy. 
British India is administered through a number of services, some of 
them all-India sendees, and some provincial. Of the former the most 
important is the Indian Civil Sendee, recruited by the Secretary of 
State. 40 

5. Such in the barest outline is the present constitutional structure 
of British India, into the details of which we shall have occasion 
to enter with more particularly when we deal with the specific 
proposals of the White Paper in their order. It will be seen that 
its main features are a Central Executiv^e, res^nsible only to the 45 
Secretary of Stale and througli him to Parliament; Provincial 
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Executives exercising powers over a wide iicid, responsible in certain 
matters but not in others to the Pro\nncial Legislatures ; and 
Central and Provincial Legislatures exercising tlic law-making 
power, but with no control over the Executive in one case and 
5 wdtli only a limited control in the other. Yet notwitlistanding 
the measure of devolution on tlie Provincial authorities which was tlie 
outcome of the Act of 1919, the Government of India is and remains 
in essence a unitary and centralised Government, w'ith the Governor- 
General in Council as the keystone of the whole constitutional 
10 edifice ; and it is through the Governor-General in Council that tlie 
Secretary of State and ultimately Parliament discharge their 
responsibilities for the peace, order and good government of India. 

6. We are not of opinion that British rule in India stands in 
need of any apologist. We claim for it neither infallibility” nor 

15 perfection ; but if, as \ritli all governments, it has at times fallen 
into error, its errors have been nobly and amply redeemed. Its 
first justification is that it has given to India that which throughout 
the centuries she has never possessed, a Government w'hose authority 
is unquestioned in any part of the sub-continent ; next, that it has 
20 barred the way against the foreign invader and has maintained 
tranquillity at home ; and lastly, by the creation of a just administra- 
tion and an incorruptible magistracy, that it has established the rule 
of law”, and has secured to every subject of His Majesty” in British 
India the right to go in peace about his daily w”ork and to retain for 
25 his own use the fruit of his labours. Nor ought w-e to omit to notice 
how” small is the British element in the services by” w’hosc agency 
these results have been brought about. The total European popu- 
lation of British India to-day, including some 60,000 British troops, is 
only 135,000; tlie tolal British element in the superior sendees is 
30 about 3,150; and of these there are approximately 800 in tlie 
Indian Civil Scn'ice and 500 in the Indian Police. 

7, The magnitude of this achievement cannot be justly estimated 
without reference to the condition of things wdiich preceded it. 
The arts of government and administration w'ere not indeed 

35 unknowm to the Moguls, and tlie strong hand of the Emperors who 
reigned between 1525 and 1707 maintained a State w’hich ultimately” 
embraced the larger part of India and did not suffer by comparison 
wdtli, if it did not even surpass in splendour, the contemporary” 
monarchies of Europe. But the strength of the Mogul Empire 
40 depended essentially” upon the personal qualities of its ruling House, 
and w'lien the succession of great Emperors failed, its collapse 
inevitably follow'ed ; nor during its most magnificent period w’as its 
autliority unchallenged either within or without its borders. Its 
sy”stcm of government resembled that of other Asiatic despotisms. 
45 The interests of the subject races were made subservient to tlie 
ambitions, and often to the caprices, of tlie monarch ; for the 
politic toleration of Akbar found no imitator among his successors. 
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The imperial splendour became the measure of the people’s poverty”, 
and their sufferings are said by” a French obsen^er, long resident at 
the Court of Aurungzeb, to have been bey”ond tlie pow’cr of words 
to describe. 

5 S. There are pages in the history of India, between the collapse 
of the Mogul Empire and the final establishment of British 
supremacy”, wdiicli even to-day” cannot be read without horror. With 
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L>ijt brief intcn'nls of relief* va;u tn'icls given over to the 

iutcfucciuc 5truegles of tlie princei^, the guerib*! 'varfnre of petty 
chiefs, n.nti tlie cNa.ctions of Indian rani nd vi ntnrers ; and to 10 

townsmen and i^earuints aliJ;e, tlic hclple^-s victinn of malice domestic, 
forciW icv\% and the whole apparatin* of rim'^oriiy, it in'ndit have 
seonied that the sum oi human luisrry wra. Vv y ^ \Vjic 

impfovement which lias talccn place in Indiad agricnUtirc since the 
cstabhstunent of \v;aco aiul R'Curity that tlic I^o\^d Commission in 15 
found 4 a inen.sure of the e.vtent to vrhicb husbandry }jad l>ccn 
injured and its progress <lelaycd by the long priod of disorder and 
uuve^t that preceded the British occupation. 

9. Such v.crc the conditions out of which Brili-h rule created 
a nc's* and siahte polity, not without the nnd co*of)cratJon 20 

of Indians tlicmselves. IVacc and order v.a;re rc-» siablislunh Ihe 
Kehations of the Indian States with one anoilu f and with the Crown 
were iinallv detennined, .and the rule of Inv,- m*^dc eficctivc through- 
out the vriiobof British India. On this solid hntndation Ib.c majestic 
.stnictnre of the Government of India rests, ;uud it can 1^‘^cJa/mcd 25 
witit ccrt.ainty that in the period which has elnp'fd since JS58, avhen 
the Crown assumed supremaev over all the iemtori^'s o! the JIast 
India Company, the irUelltctuid and material pn';i:rcs'^ of Indn 
has been greater tlian it was ewer within lu r to nclutwr' during 

any other pcricKi of her lung and che< 7 uertal hi’lorr-. I>0 

Uh The success of BrithU rule has vrcxluced uian\\ and sometiines 
imfcjrcseen, consequences. A strom: central Govrniment, without 
a ri^’al to challenge its authority, has transforr^ied BrJtjsJi India into 
a single unitarv' State. A of p<.d\tical unity has Ikwu thereby 
created and there liave emerged the Ix giunmp'^ nf a «en*^e of nation- I?5 
ality, transcending, as it would sc*un, tiie profound (hviMcns of race, 
language, ami religion, and Ija^^ed ujx>n the con/'^“pti^n of India rs the 
common hent.ace of .all her peoples. Irulia from Ixuug yet a 

homogeneous nation ; she is g-erhaj^s (and the future alone can tell) 
a nation in the tnafdng : but we do not think itop^m to question that 40 
the growth of any n.ational spirit has only l^en rcrulcrc^l JK>*^^^ib3e 
by the existence of a powerful and di'vinterestcd goveniment, willing 
to play the part of an impartial arbiter, and nble by the exercise of 
its authority to keep under control the centrifugal and disniptivc 
forces produced by acute religious and racial conflict. It is a sinjmlar 45 
reflijction tliat in the Imglish tongue Indian nutionahsts have found 
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vc\we\e iot Wie pubbe ^Hoassinn .and inter- 
change of their i>oliticaI ideas ; but none can fail to .appivciate its 
significance. 

1 1. It w'ould be as unreason.abld to feel suri'^risc at Die gTOwth of 
tlii^ spirit as it would be idle to deny its existence. It Wiis begotten 5 
of ilic political union between tlic two countries and it luas Ixen 
sustained and nourished by an ardent studv of British constitutional 
tlieOH". Indian political thought, postulating too hastily the iini- 

t%alid]ty of the latter, a premise to which few Bnglishincn would 
give an unqualified assent, has not failed to point out a supposed 10 
inconsistency betw'ccn theory and practice in the case of British rule 
in India ; but tlie rc.ality of the Indian argument rests in our opinion 
on other and broader grounds. 

12. The strength of the Government of India for ni.nny generations 
may, as it seems to us, be referred to two causes; the first, its 15 
accountability to Parliament, wliich has given it a quality of stability 
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and permanence impossible of attainment otherwise by a system of 
personal rule ; the second, its general acceptance by the mass of the 
Indian people. These "were able indeed, and %vith good cause, to’ 
20 recognise the distinction between good governors and bad ; but, so 
long as they were left alone, knew nothing of, or at least were in- 
different to, any distinction between the forms of government itself. 
A people, w’hose ambitions are wholly negative and do not extend 
beyond a desire for peace and tranquillity, vill be content to accept 
25 any form of government 'which is strong and reasonably impartial, 
and that Government must be deemed ■Qic most successful which is 
able to satisfy the aspirations of those whom it governs at the particu- 
lar stage of development which they have attained. It is perhaps the 
most signal tribute to British rule in India that the performance of 
30 all the fundamental purposes of government, that is to say, the 
maintenance of law and order and an upright administration, is now 
accepted as a matter of course, so that men are free to turn their 
thoughts to other things. Conditions have thus been created 
favourable in the case of an acute and ingenious race to speculation 
35 upon the forms of government, and, as a natural consequence, to 
the rise of that which is sometimes called a politically minded class. 
Hen become no longer content to be well governed, but desire a- voice 
in their own government. The Montagii-Chelmsford Reforms and the 
Government of India Act, 1919, were designed to meet the demand 
40 then made. The claim is now to have a voice in the selection of tliose 
who govern. 

13. The benevolent autocrat no less than the tyrant holds by a 
precarious tenure, if in the last analysis he has not the support of a 
body of public opinion, whether tacit or expressed ; like Antaeus in 
45 the ancient myth, he must draw strength from contact vath tlie soil. 
The moralist may deplore, but the least cjmical must admit, that the 
sentiment of gratitude plays but a small part in the formation of tliat 
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opinion, and we should doubtless listen ndth incredulity to a historian 
who should ascribe it to the English people after the Conquest ; yet 
the Kormans made England a nation and laid the foundations of a 
sj^stem of law and administration whifih endures to this day. Tlierc 
5 is ample evidence that enlightened Indian opinion has a very just 
appreciation of tlie benefits derived from the British connection, but 
the attachment of a people to its government is not always determined 
by an objective calculation of material interests. The subtle ferments 
of education, the impact of the War, and the beginnings of that sense 
10 of nationality to which we have already alluded, go far to explain the 
want of harmony which exists between the present system of govern- 
ment and public opinion *in India, so far as the latter is vocal. It 
may be justly observed that the qualification is a vital one and that 
there are no means of gauging the opinion of the vast and inarticulate 
15 mass of the cultivators who make up nine-tenths of the population 
and to whom an equitable land revenue, settlement and the timely 
‘advent of 1:he monsoon are lilcely for many years to be of greater 
importance than the most radical political changes. But though 
Parliament is a trustee for the masses of India and cannot disclaim 
20 the responsibilities which it has assumed on their behalf, it would in 
our opinion be unjust to judge the political consciousness of her people 
by the standard of tlie least instructed class. 

14. No appreciation of the Indian problem would be complete if it 
affected to disregard the want of harmony of which wc have spoken. 
25 A^'here, as in India, political education has not extended beyond a 
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class small in comparison wth the total population, it may be conceded 
that alleged manifestations of public opinion arc often of doubtful 
value, nor indeed are tlicrc wanting those who would refuse to 
attribute to them value of any land. But we arc not prepared to 
admit that over a period of four yeans the members of three Round 30 
Table Conferences and the members of this Committee have listened 
to the arguments and have shared the debates of men who represented 
in India no one but tlicm.sclves. We are satisfied that a public^ 
opinion exists in India which it would be a profound error for’ 
Parliament to ignore ; that the estrangement between that opinion 35 
and the present system of government is prejudicial to the interests 
of botli countries ; and tliat a readjustment of relations between the 
t^vo partners is required. 

15. The moment is propitious for a readjustment of this kind. 

For tlie first time in the history of India, representatives of her 40 
princes and peoples have sat for many months in counsel 
representatives of His I^Iajesty’s Government and of the great 
political parties of the United Kingdom ; and for the first time in 
the history of Parliament Indian delegates have taken part in the 
proceedings of a Joint Select Committee and have illuminated our 45 
discussions, even if circumstances forbid them to share our 
responsibilities. We do not suggest, nor would any Indian claim. 
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that the conclusions which emerged from tlie minute and laborious 
diligence of the three Round Table Conferences arc binding upon the 
United Kingdom or upon India ; but they arc not on that account 
to be neglected or contemned. They arc the fruits of an effort 
which will be deemed as laudable by a future, as it might have 5 
seemed incredible to a past, generation, to ascertain whether any 
substantial measure of agreement was x>ossible upon the principles 
which should, or might, inform a new Constitution for India. It 
can scarcely have been supposed by the promoters of those 
Conferences that the free and unfettered discussion of questions so 10 
formidable and complex would succeed in producing a complete 
and harmonious reconciliation of contradictory or at least divergent 
opinions ; but the common ipeasure of agreement acliicved must, 
we apprehend, have exceeded their most Iiopcful expectations. 

16. We do not wish to imply that any scheme for the future 15 
government of India is at present in existence which can be said to 
have been agreed even unofQcially bchveen representatives of the two 
countries. We realize too that there is a party in India with whom 
the prospects of agreement of any land may be remote ; but from the 
discussions and personal contacts of the hast four years there has 20 
emerged a body of central opinion (for so \^c may describe it) in the 
creation of which a juster appreciation by each side of the difficulties 
and even -more of the motives of .the other has been perhaps not the 
least potent influence. Tliis is a new and hopeful phenomenon. 

It is possible now to distinguish much common ground, where 25 
previously the di\dding guli might have seemed unbridgchble ; and 
it will not be denied that, if the movement of British opinion has 
contributed to this result, so also lias that of India. On the common 
ground thus marked out we believe that the foundations could be 
laid of a firm and enduring structure. 

17. If then we are satisfied, for the reasons which we have given, 
both tliat a readjustment is necessaiy’ and that the moment for 
effecting it is propitious, it becomes our duty to consider the form 
which such a readjustment should take. For this purpose it is well 
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35 to recall that the ultimate aims of British rule in India have been 
often stated and are on record. They are set out with precision 
in the Preamble to the Government of India Act, 1919, which runs 
as follows ; — ' 

“ \\'hereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide 
40 for the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian administration, and for the gradual development of self- 
governing institutions, with a view to the progressive realization 
of responsible government in British India as an integral 
, part of the Empire : 

45 And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can only be 

achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that sub- 
stantial steps in this direction should now be taken : 
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And w'hereas the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : 

And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters must 
5 be guided by the co-operation received from those on whom 
new opportunities of service vdll be conferred, and by the 
extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility ; 

And whereas concurrently \vith the gradual development 
10 of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is 
expedient to give to tliose Provinces in provincial matters the 
largest measure of independence of the Government of India, 
which is compatible ^vith the due discharge by the latter of its 
own responsibilities.” 

15 Subsequent declarations have not in our opinion added anything 
to the substance of this preamble, which is conceived in such wide 
and general terms that we should hesitate to put any limit upon its 
implications, save those which necessarily arise from the use of 
such words as ” gradual ” and " progressive.” We are content, 
20 therefore, to take the Preamble as a clear statement of the policy 
and aims of Parliament in relation to the government of India. 

18. The readjustment of the relations bet\veen the two partners 
ought, in the Indian view, to take the form of the grant forthwith, 
subject to certain conditions, of responsible government both in the 

25 Provinces and at the Centre. There is no date or time-limit mentioned 
in the Preamble, and on this aspect of the matter. Parliament 
• is bound by no pledges, and is free to make its own decision. It can 
grant the demand, or it can reject it as premature and unwise ; and 
the grave and difficult task is laid upon us of recommending to 
30 Parliament what its choice should be. After mature and anxious 
deliberation and with a full sense of our responsibilities, we have come 
' without hesitation to the conclusion that it would be wong and 
prejudicial to the interests of both countries to reject the Indian 
claim ; and we shall endeavour in the paragraphs which follow to 
35 explain and justify that conclusion. The quality of the problem, 
as we shall* indicate, differs in the Provinces and in the Centre, 
but there are nevertheless certain general considerations which are 
applicable to both. 

19. The demand for responsible government in the Provinces was 
40 admitted by the Statutory Commission, and it might be sufficient for 

us to adopt the arguments which led them to that decision, and from 
which we see no reason to dissent ; but we think it right to add some 
obser\’’ations of our own. We desire also to make it clear that by 
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responsible government we mean a form of government in wliich the 
executive is in some sense accountable to the Legislature, and not one 45 
which implies no more than the substitution of Indian Ministers for 
official Councillors. It has .seemed to us tliat this di.stinction was not 
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always kept in mind by some of tlic Indian witnc.sscs whom we heard, 
and, though we can understand prominence being given to the con- 
ception of government of Indians by Indians, it is neccssai^^ to 
emphasise tliat self-government and rcs])onsibIe government arc by 
no means tlic same thing. We use advisedly the expression ** in 5 
some sense accountable,*' lest we should be tlxought to advocate tlic 
adoption in India witliout qualification of the parliamcnlaty'* s^’Stem 
which obtains in the United lungdoni, a matter to which we propose 
to malcc reference .subsequently in this Report. 

20. No Indian Federation is likely in our opinion to become a 10 
successful and tliriviiig State unless (so far as Britisli India is con- 
cerned) it is based upon autonomous Provincial units willi a \igorous 
and independent political life of their own. The present dyarcliic 
system in the Provinces, as the Statutory'- Commission point out, 
which \\‘as designed to develop a sense of responsibility', has some- 15 
times tended to encourage a wholly dififerent attitude, A sense of 
responsibility' is an attribute of diameter, not a garment to be put on 

or discarded at will. It may be strcngtliencd by inherited tradition, 
but it must be acquired in the liard school of experience ; and 
the Statutory Commission rightly observ'C tliat it can only be taught 20 
by maldng men responsible politically for tlie eilects of tlieir own 
actions. It is the misfortune of India that throughout all the 
centuries wliich preceded tlie establishment of the JBrib'sh Raj 
this doctrine lias been unknown or obnoxious to her rulers. Of 
the mischiefs wliich liavc followed and of the cficct upon the 25 
national character, it is unnecessary to speak ; ’ but it is not for 
us to complain if Indians now seek to apply a remedy which they 
have learned from an attentive study of our own histoiy', and -which 
indeed we have held out to tliem as tlic ultimate view of our policy 
in India, We do not tliinlc that the opportunity ought any longer to 30 
be denied them. 

21. Secondly, we arc convinced that progress in one direction of 
supreme importance to India can only be acliicvcd under a system of 
responsible government. We may indeed legitimately claim that for 
the greater part of lier material and intellectual progress she is 35 
mainly indebted to British rule, which has also ensured the order and , 
tranquillity without which no progress of any kind is possible- But 
from one aspect of Indian life Government has deliberately stood 
aside ; it has followed a policy of neutrality and non-interference 

in all matters wliich touch tlic religions of India. It is not difilcult 40 
to justify that policj', whether on grounds of expediency or on other 
grounds ; but so closely are the habits and customs of the people 
bound up ^\’ith their religious beliefs tliat tlic effeef has been to 
put grave obstacles in the w'ay of social legislation by the Government* 
of India in a sphere of immense and growing importance. In no 45 
other, sphere, as all thoughtful Indians recognise, is the need for 
social reform more urgent and vital ; yet Government is debarred, 
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by the considerations we have stated, from effective interference 
in such matters as child marriage or the appalling problem of the 
untouchables. There are fetters wdiicli only Indian hands can strike 
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off ; and avc can do no more than give Indian reformers the oppor- 
5 tunity themselves of attempting the task. We arc under no illusions 
as to the difficulties and obstacles 'which the}' arc likely to encounter, 
but we are clear for the reasons which we have given that under 
responsible government alone can the attempt be made with any 
prospect of success. 

10 22. Lastly, we cannot ignore the swift march of events during the 

last fevv years. We have already spoken of the manner in which 
representatives of India have been ^vilIing to co-operate with men of 
this country’' for the purpose of reaching some common measure of 
agreement and of the success which, as it seems to us, has attended 
15 their efforts. It would be a matter of profound regret to us if the 
fruits of this co-operation were abandoned or at least treated as of 
little account. The singular change which has come over the Indian 
political scene is as encouraging as it is impressive ; and the evidence 
satisfies us tliat it is due in large part to the belief of Indians that the 
20 joint labours of the last four years will not be thrown away. We 
cannot take the responsibility of recommending to rarliaincnt a 
course of action which would not only disappoint a belief so strongly 
and universally held, but which we arc con\‘inccd would also pro- 
duce most unhappy consequences. It will be said that tliis is an 
25 argument of mere expediency, but we do not so regard it. We see 
the opportunity” of terminating an estrangement between the two 
countries which, if it is allowed to continue, can bring nothing but 
harm to both of them. The material interests at stake arc not 
inconsiderable, and Parliament vail rightly desire to take llicm into 
30 account ; but the other factors to which we have <Irp.wn attention 
seem to us not less vital because imponderable and we believe that 
an even greater imj)ortancc is to be attributed to them. 

23. Much of wliat we have said applies equally to the Centre 
and to the Provinces, but the problem of respoasibility at the 

35 Centre raises grave issues of its own. We do not forget that the 
Statutory” Commission were unable to con\'incc themselves tliat 
this further step was justified at the time wlicn they made their 
Report, and we cannot lightly” put aside the reasons which led them 
to tliat conclusion. It is aclmfttcfl by responsible Indian leaders that 
•10 whatever form the Central Government may lake, the defence and 
external relations pf India must for the time being remain the ex- 
clusive responsibility” of the Govcrnor-Genenil. Hence any measure 
of responsible govcnimcnt at the Centre must involve a system of 
dy”arc]iy' ; but the Statutory Commission lield strongly” the view 
•15 that a unitary” government at the Centre was c.^^scnlial and should 
be prcscr\”cd at all costs. " It must be a government tliey wrote, 
'* able to bear the \”ast responsibilities which are cast upon it as the 
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central executive organ of a sub-continent presenting com plicated 
and diverse features win* eh it has been our business to clescnbc ; 
and they expressed the opinion that a plan liased on tlyarchy was 
unworkable and no real advance in the direction of develoinng 
5 centnd responsibility at all. To this we might add that what we* 
have ourselves .said above on the subject of dyarchy in the JVovinccs 
appears at first sight to be wliolly inconsistent with any contrary view. 

24. We rccogni.se the force and weight of all these arguments, 
but we ha%’C to deal with a state of things which did not, and indeed 

10 could not, enter into tlic consideration of the Statutory Commission 
when they” reached their decision on this matter. Tlieir examination 
of tile problem was prosecuted at a time antecedent to tlie dcclanition 
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by the Princes of their wllingness to enter an All-India Federation, 
and, though they loohed fonvard to such a Federation in the future, 
and’mdeed so framed their recommendations as to prepare the nay 15 
for it, they had no choice but to deal u'ith things as they then were 
and not as they might afterwards become* We, on the other hand, 
have to take into account as a new factor, the declaration of the ’ 
Princes that they are wiling now to enter into an All-India 
Federation, but subject always to this condition, ^at the Federal 20 ' 
Government is a responsible and not an* irresponsible government. 

The importance of this declaration cannot be over-estimated, 
and if the choice is to be made between a responsiblo government 
at the Centre %vith the accession of the Princes and a continuance of 
the present system (even with some modification) "without them, 25 
we cannot doubt what the choice would be. The Indian States, • 
both geographically and economically, are an integral part of 
India, and as the Statutory Commission observe, there arc few 
subjects which should form the field of activity of a central govern- 
ment in India which do not interest also the States. Their accession 30 
to an All-India Federation wU in our opinion be found to be no 
less to their own advantage than it will undoubtedly be to the 
advantage of India as a whole ; but apart from tliis they have a 
special contribution of their own to make. They "will strengthen 
Ihe association between India and the Croum; and we are also 35 
persuaded that they "vvill introduce into the new Constitution a 
cautious and conservative element, with a practical experience in. 
the problems of government, which wll make for sobriety and 
stability in Indian politics of the future. 

' 25. Our recommendation then is conditional upon the accession 40 

^ of the Princes ; and if we are asked what the position would be, 
if the Princes should resile from their declaration, we can only 
reply that in that event, which happily there is no reason to con- 
template, we are unaware of any pledges which bind either 
Parliament or His Majesty's Government, and that the matter uall 45 
be at large. But the problem of d^^rchy at the Centre remains, 
and the objections to it so strongly urged by the Statutory Commission 
have still to be considered. In our opinion a system of dyarchy 
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at the Centre such as we propose is not open, at least in an equal 
degree, to the criticisms levelled against it in the Provinces* There 
is only an imperfect analog}’- between the reservation of defence or 
external relations and that of the present reserved subjects in the 
Provincial sphere* In the Provinces the administration of the 5 
reserved subjects touches so closely that of the subjects transferred 
to Ministers that an administrative decision in one field may pro- 
foundly afiect decisions in ^another, and a division of responsibility 
cannot fail to have perplexing consequences. Contact betiveen 
the subjects of defence or external relations and the range of subjects 10 
which, if our recommendations are accepted, would fall within the 
sphere of Ministers at the Centre is, if not remote, at least not a 
matter of daily occurrence. It is no doubt true that the Army at 
“the Centre and police in the Provinces are both concerned with the 
preservation of order, but their functions in this respect differ so 15 
widely that administratively they present far more points of contrast 
than of likeness* We do not by any means overlook the question of 
finance or the reactions of the Army budget upon the finance of tlie 
central administration ; but here again no question arises of a 
constant impingement of one administrative sphere upon the other, 20 
Lastly, it is reasonable to suppose that the interest of the Princes in 
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all matters relating to the defence of India will make ^^em unwilling 
to support any action tending to blur the responsibility of the 
Governor-General in this field or to become parties to ill-conceived 
25 criticism of his administration of the reserved departments. We are 
led to the conclusion, therefore, that the objections of the Statu tor^^ 
Commission are not in themselves an insuperable bar to the grant of 
responsible government even at the Centre, and we are not satisfied 
that the sacrifice of unity will render impossible the establishment of 
30 an efficient central executive. 

26. As our enquiry has proceeded, we have been increasingly 
impressed not by the strength of the Central Government as at 
present constituted, but by its weakness. It is confronted by 
a Legislature whose members are unrestrained by the knowledge that 

35 they themselves may be required to provide an alternative govern- 
ment, whose opinions are uninformed by the experience of power, and 
who are prone to regard support of government policy as a betrayal 
of the national cause. It is abundantly clear from the political 
history of the last twelve years that criticism by the Assembly has 
40 constantly influenced the policy of government ; if the tendency of 
that criticism has been mainly destructive, this has been mainly due 
to the circumstances which we have just described. As a result, the 
prestige of the Government has been lowered, and disharmony 
between Government and Legislature has come to be regarded as 
45 an inevitable feature of their relationship. If this has been the case 
under existing conditions, we cannot doubt that the position would 
deteriorate still further if an irresponsible Centre were to be super- 
imposed upon a number of autonomous Provinces. 
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27. It has been made clear to us that, with few exceptions, Indians 
of every shade of political opinion have come, rightly or \vTongly, 
to regard a measure of responsible government at the Centre as the 
hallmark of nationhood, and as a thing vital to the status and self- 

5 respect of India. If these hopes and desires were now to be thwarted 
by the limitation to the provincial field of the principle of respon- 
sibility, we think the consequences would be disastrous alike in the 
Provinces and at the Centre. We apprehend that the centrifugal 
forces latent in all federal constitutions would be dangerously 
10 increased, and that if an irresponsible Centre were to come into 
conflict with autonomous Provinces upon an issue wffiere the popular 
cause was championed by the Provinces, there might emerge a state 
of affairs which \vould threaten nothing less than the integrity of the 
Federation. Nor could we hold it reasonable to contemplate the 
15 successful coercion, by an irresponsible Central Executive, of 
autonomous Provinces whose governments enjoyed the full support 
of public opinion and of the Legislatures, both Central and Provincial. 

28. Two qualities must attach to a successful Constitution : the 
first, that it should be workable ; the second, that those to whom it is 

20 offered should be prepared to make it work. For the reasons we have 
given, we think that any Constitution will be found to be lacking in 
both these requirements which proposes, as a permanent arrangement, 
the co-existence of an irresponsible Central Executive with a number 
of autonomous Provinces in which responsible government has been 
25 established. In our view the grant of some measure of responsibility 
at the Centre is an act not of rashness but rather of wise and prudent 
statemanship, and we are unable to resist the concluf^ion that those 
who have been moved to take a contrary view have failed in a just 
appreciation of the realities and values of the situation. 
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29. We have .«;aid above that by responsible government we mean 30 
a form of go\’ernmcnt in which Uie executive is in some sense account- 
able to the Legislature, and we arc here facet! by a gnive and difficult 
problem. It is not unnatural that, in the words of tlie Statutory 
Commission, most of the constitutional ;chcines propounded by 
Indians should closely follow the British model, nor can Parliament 35 
be insensible to the compliment implied by such a preference at a 
time when the principles of parliamentary government ha\c been 
successfully challengetl in many parts of Kurope and arc regarded 
with suspicion or doubt in others. But the -»uccc5^ful operation of 
parliamentary government postulates beyond question the existence 40 
of certain essential conditions. It has been observ ed by a statesman 

of our own time, whose liberal sympathies and whoso knowlcflge 
of the working of democratic institutions will be questional by none, 
that the Knghsh constitution, wliich we admire as a masterpiece 
of delicate and complicated mechanism would anj-^vhcrc but in 45 
England be full of difficullies and dangers ... it works by a 
body of understanding which no writer ran formulate and of habits 
which centuries have been nealed to i as til." We think that 
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Lord Br>xc would not have denied that the understanding and habits 
of which he spcalts are in the main the creation of, as tlicy have 
in their turn lielpcd to promote, the growth of mutual confidence 
between the great parties in the State and of the fundamental 
belief, transcending tJie political didcrenccs of Uie hour, which each 5 
has come to repose in the good faith and motives of the other. 
jMnny causes have contributed to this result, which has not been 
achieved without stress and effort, and even civil conflict ; and 
we shall be char>' of giving credit to race or tenqx*ramcnt for national 
characteristics which perhaps with equal justice may be attributed 10 
to the happy accident that we inhabit an island, and tliat for nearly 
a thousand years our political evolution has been undisturbed by 
the fact, and scarcely even by tlie menace, of foreign invasion. 

30. Parliamentar>' government, as it is understood in the United 
Kingdom, is based essentially on tlie principle of majority rule, and 15 
majority rule is not a working principle of govenimcnt, unless the 
minority for tlic time being are willing to accept, or at least to 
acquiesce in, the decisions of the majority*. The existence of 
organised political parties, each able and willing to take over the 
responsibilities of government when the time arrives, is perhaps .so 20 
necessary for the efficient working of the system Uiat it may also l>e 
regarded as an essential element in it. It is nevertheless a' singular 
paradox that in England the party system is a successful instrument 

of government mainly because there is always a large ho<Iy of 
opinion which owes no permanent allegiance to either party.' but 25 
gives its support in a greater or less degree to each party in turn ; and 
it is this body of opinion which, reacting instinctively against 
extravagant movements on one side or the other, prose r\'os an 
equipoise and tends always to bring the vessel back to an even keel. 

In the absence of a central balancing force of this kind, there must 30 
always be the danger of a pennanent majority and a permanent 
minority ; and since no room is then left for compromise or adjust- 
ment, violent stresses are set up which, unless corrected or restrained, 
are sufficient to disrupt and even to destroy tlie State. 

31. There are in India no parties as we understand them, and no 35 
mobile body of political opinion such as we have described. In 
their place we arc confronted with the secular antagonism of Hindu 
and Muhammadan, representatives not only of hvo religions but of 
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■hvo civilisations ; witli numerous self-contained and exclusive 
40 minorities, all a prey to anxiety for their future and profoundly 
suspicious of the majority and of one another ; and -with the rigid 
and immutable divisions of caste, itself a denial and repudiation of 
, every democratic principle. The only forces maldng for homogeneity 
or solidarity which we are able to discern are the beginnings of the 
.45 idea of Indian nationality which we have already mentioned, and 
possibly also the sense of provincial citizenship, which in some 
Provinces, and perhaps in all is of real and grovdng significance. 
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But none can predict whetlier either of those forces will in the 
end prove strong enough to absorb and obliterate the religious 
and racial cleavage, which indeed tends to become more and more 
acute with each successive transference of political power into 
5 Indian hands. Communal representation must be accepted as inevit- 
able at the present time ; but it is a strange commentary on some of 
the democratic professions to which we have listened. 

32. We lay stress on these matters because in truth they are of the 
essence of the problem, and we should be doing no good service to 

10 India by glozing them over or concealing them. It is wiser to face 
the facts. Things are what they are and not other things ; and it 
cannot in the circumstances be a matter for surprise that many 
are to be found who, with every S 3 niipathy for Indian aspirations, 
declare that responsible government is on practical grounds an 
15 impossibility in India. We have come nevertheless to a different 
conclusion. We recognise the difficulties and we desire that they 
should be recognised by Indians themselves. We recognise also that 
if free play were given to the powerful forces which would be set 
in motion by an unqualified S 3 rstem of parliamentary government, 
20 the consequences might be disastrous to India and perhaps irrepar- 
able. But there is a middle course, and we are thus led to a 
consideration of what have come to be known as “ safeguards.” 

33. We confess that we do not greatly care for the expression, 
since it has been constantly misinterpreted as implying an unreason- 

25 able insistence upon the need for protecting British, at the expense of 
Indian, interests, and upon a selfish reservation of powers wholly 
inconsistent with responsible government. Nothing could be further 
from the truth ; not only are safeguards such as w’e contemplate not 
inconsistent mth some form of responsible government, but in the 
30 present circumstances of India it is no paradox to say that they are 
the necessary complement to any form of it, ^vithout which indeed 
it could have little or no hope of success. It will be found that the 
grant of responsible government to almost all British communities 
has been accompained by safeguards of some kind, varying according 
35 to the circumstances of the community ; and it is in exact proportion 
as Indians show themselves to be not only capable of taldng and 
exercising responsibility but able to resolve the difficulties of which 
we have spoken thht both the need for safeguards and their use 'wiU 
disappear. Those difficulties have neither been created, nor can they 
40 be resolved, by Parliament ; they are inherent in the conditions of 
India ; and if their existence necessarily qualifies the grant of 
responsible government, it is not on Parliament that criticism should 
fasten. We propose to examine later in this Report the nature of the 
safeguards suggested by His Majesty’s Government, and it is sufficient 
45 here to say that we could not recommend Parliament to approve an 
experiment, which we recognize to be not without risk and even 
danger, unless provision were made, so far as can reasonably be 
done for securing the conditions which in our opinion will alone make 
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it possible for tlio experiment to succeed at alL We therefore thinlc 
it right to formulate what seem to us to be the essential elements in 
any new constitutional settlement. 

34. One essential element is flexibility, so that opportunity may be 
afforded for the natural processes of evolution with a minimum of 5 
alteration in the constitutional framework itself. The deplorable and 
paralysing effect of prescribing a fixed period for constitutional 
re\asion requires no comment in the light of events since 1919 ; but 
we arc also impressed with the advantage of giving full scope for tlie 
development in India of that indefinable body of understanding, of 10 
political instinct, and of tradition, which Lord Bryce, in the passage 
which we have quoted, postulates as essential to the working of our 
own constitution. The success of a constitution depends indeed far 
more upon the manner and spirit in which it is worked than upon its 
formal pro\nsions. It has been observed by an English judge that in- 15 
sistcnce by eveiy^one upon their strict legal rights would make the 
world an intolerable place, and the observation is peculiarly ap- 
propriate in the constitutional sphere, where theory may prove 
sterile and even dangerous unless expanded or adapted by an 
accepted body of usage and practice. The new Indian Constitution 20 
must contain in itself the seeds of gro^vth. It is impossible to foresee, 

so strange and perplexing are the conditions of the problem, the lines 
which constitutional progress will eventually follow ; and it is, 
therefore, the more desirable that those upon whom responsibility 
will rest should have all reasonable scope for working out their own 25 
salvation by the method of trial and error. 

35. Next, w^e desire to emphasize the necessity for securing a 
strong Executive both in the r^o\inces and at the Centre. We have 
little to add to w'hat the Statutory Commission have written on this 
point, and in our judgment they do not exaggerate w^hen they say 30 
that now'here in the w^orld is there such frequent need for courageous 
and prompt action as in India and that nowhere is the penalty for 
hesitation and weakness greater. We do not doubt that Indian 
Ministers, like others before them, will have ample opportunities for 
realising the truth of this and of learning the lesson which it teaches. 35 
But, since W'e see no prospect for some time to come of IMinistries 
united by a common political faith and supported by an organised 
and disciplined paiiy^ w'e do not tliink that the risk of di\ided 
counsels and therefore of w’eakness in action is one which can be 
ignored. There must, therefore, be (to quote again the Statutoiy^ 40 
Commission) a power which can step in and save the situation before 

it is too late ; there should be the fullest scope for self-government 
but, if there is a breakdown, then an alternative authority must 
operate unhampered. Such intervention ought nevertheless to take 
place only as a last resort, and must not be regarded as part of the 45 
normal machinery of government ; othenvise we see a risk that it 
may be invoked for the purpose of disclaiming responsibility’’ in cases 
where it is above all things necessary that those on w'hom the primary 
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responsibility is imposed should be ready iind w’illing to bear it. 
Nor ought the Executive to be entirely at the mercy of the Legislature. 

We have no wash to under-rate the legislative function ; but in India 
the executive function is in our judgment of over-riding importance. 

In the absence of disciplined political parties, the sense of respon- 5 
sibility may w^ll be of slow'cr growth in the Legislatures and the 
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threat of a dissolution can scarcely be the same potent instrument in a 
country where, by the operation of a system of communal representa- 
tion, a newly elected [Legislature will often have the same com- 
10 plexion as the old. We touch here the core of the problem of 
responsible government in the new Indian Constitution, and we shall 
examine it in greater detail later in our Report. 

36. No less important than a strong Executive is the maintenance 
of a pure and efficient administration, the backbone of all good 

15 government. The establishment of a public service, at once dis- 
interested and incorruptible, is not the least of the benefits which 
British rule has given to India, and it is perhaps the most prized. 
We do not doubt that here and there in the lower official ranks the 
belief may still persist, an unhappy legacy of the misgovernment 
20 of the past, that office is a source of profit and corruption a venial 
thing ; and it would be surprising if it were otherwise, for the 
habits of centuries are not so easil}’' eradicated. We have ample 
proof, however, that Indian officials who occupy responsible 
positions hold as dear as any of their British colleagues the standards 
25 and traditions of the services to which they belong, and we see no 
reason why under a new order the standards should become lower, or 
the traditions lost. But the efficiency of a service is no less vital than its 
honesty. In no country perhaps does the whole fabric of government 
depend to a greater degree than in India upon its administration ; 
30 and it is indeed literally true, as the Statutory Commission observe, 
that the life of millions of the population depends on the existence 
of a thoroughly efficient system. But no service can be efficient if 
it has cause for anxiety or discontent. It is essential therefore, in our 
judgment, that those whose duty it is to work this system should be 
35 freed from anxiety as to their status and prospects under the new 
Constitution, and that new entrants should not be discouraged by 
any apprehension of inequitable treatment. W'e have every hope 
that such anxieities or apprehensions wll prove unfounded, but 
they may be none the less real on that account ; and, so long as 
40 they exist, it is necessar}’- that all reasonable measures should be 
taken to quiet them. 

37. Lastly, we record our conviction that the existence of an 
authority in India, armed with adequate powers, able to hold the 
scales evenly between conflicting interests and to protect those 

45 who have neither the influence nor the ability to protect them- 
selves, uall be as necessary in the future as experience has proved 
it to be in the past. He would be a bold man who would prophesy 
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the direction or effect of the new political forces in India, whether 
they will heal or accentuate existing divisions, whether they will 
promote toleration or encourage intolerance. Other, and perhaps 
most, peoples have achieved unity only after prolonged and often 
5 san^inary internal conflict. We have rightly insisted in India upon 
a different solution ; but if we have for that reason changed or 
deflected the natural processes of historical evolution we have also 
assumed the responsibility of ensuring that the experiment is con- 
ducted with justice towards all and with malice towards none. 

10 38. Such in our opinion are the essential elements in a new 

Constitution for India, which any safeguards proposed, by whatever 
name they are called, should be designed to secure ; and when we 
come to examine those which have been suggested by His Majesty^s 
Government, their efficacy for this purpose will be the test by which 
15 we shall judge them. Seen in their proper perspective, they will 
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promote and not hinder a normal constitutional development, 
but we are none the less persuaded that no constitutional develop- 
ment is possible without them. They are at once the background 
of the experiment and the condition of its initiation ; and the extent 
to which they are found unnecessary will be the true measure of its 20 
success, 

Consequeaces 39^ We desire to touch upon one or two broader issues before 
concluding this part of our Keport. We are not so vain as to suppose 
that our recommendations will secure unanimous approval ; but 
we would invite those who differ from us to consider very earnestly 25 
the possible alternatives. No one has suggested that any retrograde 
step should be taken, verj^ few that the existing state of things 
should be maintained unaltered ; and the necessity for con- 
stitutional advance, at least within the limits of the Statutory 
Commission's report, may therefore be regarded as common ground. 30 
The question of responsibility at the Centre thus becomes the 
essence of the problem. But if that question should be determined 
in the negative. Parliament must be prepared to face the inevitable 
consequences, Wo of which in our opinion transcend all the others 
in importance ; first, the Princes’ declaration will no longer hold 35 
good, and the prospect of an All-India Federation disappears, 
perhaps for ever, but certainly for many years to come ; and, 
secondly, the co-operative efforts of the last few years and that 
body of central opinion which we have described and which has 
seemed to us so vital and hopeful an element in the future relations 40 
of the United lOngdom with India are irretrievably destroyed. 
These are grave issues. We should hesitate to forecast all the effects 
of the Princes withdrawal or the dissipation of Indian confidence, 
but of this we are verj’^ certain, that the difficulties of the Government 
of India would be increased almost to breaking point and that it 45 
would have to discharge its heavy responsibilities without the support 
of any section of Indian public opinion. We do not say that the 
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task would be impossible, but we confess that we should shrink from 
the deliberate thrusting upon any government of so grievous a 
burden. 

Lord Macaulay’s 40^ ^ policy vdth consequences such as these is one which we could 

ques ions. never recommend to Parliament, nor can we believe that Parliament, 5 
weighing its own responsibilities to India, would vdllingly accept it. 

We cannot indeed complain if those whom we fail to convince lay 
stress upon the possible consequences of another policy. It has been, 
and will be, urged that no Dominion has ever been faced within its 
border at one and the same time with all the problems \rith which 10 
India has to deal ; with the ever present risk of hostilities on her 
frontier ; with the cleavage between communal interests ; with 
innumerable differences of race and speech ; vdth a financial system 
largely dependent for its credit on centres outside India ; and vdth 
a vast population in every stage of civilisation. All these things 15 
are true, and yet even the sum of them does not seem to us to 
conclude the argument. An answer has still to be found to the 
questions asked a century ago by a great servant of India, in a 
speech of which it vas said that to have heard it might console the 
younger members of the House for never having heard Edmund 20 
Burke : "Do we think that we can give the people of India Itnow- 
ledge vdthout* a^vakening ambition ? Or do we mean to awaken 
ambition and provide it wdth no legitimate vent ? " The answer 
has now to be given : and we hold strongly that it is more consonant 
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25 'vnth the dignity of Parliament and 'vWth the traditions of the British 
people; if, when the time has come for Parliament to share its power 
'snth those whom it has sought to train in the arts of government, 
it should do so not ungraciously nor in any grudging spirit, 

41, There are moments in the affairs of nations when a way is 

30 opened for the removal of long-standing difierences and misunder- indL° 
standings and for the establishment between people and people of 
new relations more in harmony vath tlie circumstances of the time 
than those which they replace. Adjustments of this order, when 
they involve a transference of political power, must inevitably 
35 provide a sharp test of national character ; and the instinct for the 
time and manner of the change is the sure marie of political sagacity 
and experience. If there are those to whom tlie majestic spectacle 
of an Indian Empire malcc so powerful an appeal that every con- 
cession appears almost as the betra>*al of a trust, we would ask them 
40 to look at the other side of the picture, different indeed in content, 
but not less charged with realities. India also has a right to be 
heard before judgment is pronounced ; and her plea to be allowed 
the opportumty of appl>ung principles and doctrines which we 
ourselves have taught cannot be met by a simple traverse or by a 
45 dem‘al of her interest in the cause. 

42. It has seemed to some that to permit India to control her 
own destiny is to sever tlie tic which unites her to tlie Crown and to 
the United Kingdom. Never could we contemplate tlie rupture of 
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that beneficent and honourable association ; but we believe that 
a union of partners ma}'’ prove an even more enduring bond. We 
do not deny that the creation of an Indian Empire has profoundly 
affected the position of the United Kingdom and has magnified its 
5 influence in the affairs of the world ; but we do not think that the 
selfish or vainglorious element predominates in the pride which this 
country takes in the work accomplished. The best of those who were 
and are responsible for it have ever regarded themselves as the 
servants of India and not merely as the agents of a foreign power ; 

10 nor do we forget that it could not have been carried through without 
the co-operation of Indian hands. It has not needed our enquiry'’ 
to remind us how great a place India fills in our oum histoiy\ There 
is no part of His ^lajcsty's dominions with the same power to recall 
memories or to stir emotions, and none irith so great a succession of 
15 vniriors and administrators, by the story^ of whose achievements 
our hearts arc still moved, as Sir Pliilip Sidnc}' by the song of Percy 
and Douglas, more than with a trumpet. But tlie whole earth is 
the sepulchre of famous men, and those of whom we speak arc now 
become a part no less of India than of English history'. Their 
20 arduous and patient labours founded a new and mighty State ; and 
it is upon the foundations which they have laid tliat, as we hope, 
an Indian Federation will be built, in which under the Crown the 
people of India w'ill find political contentment as well as scope for 
the free and orderly growth of national life. 
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PART H 

THE WHITE PAPER 

43. Our terms of reference direct us to consider the future 
government of India and in particular to examine and report upon 
the proposals in Command Paper 4268, commonly known as the 5 
Wliite Paper. The latter, in fact, embodies a complete scheme 
for Indian constitutional reform ; and we have found it convenient 

to make it the basis of our deliberations, though we have not in any 
way restricted them to the proposals which it contains. In these 
circumstances it has appeared to us equally convenient to take &e 10 
White Paper, which in any case we have been directed to examine 
and report upon, as the general basis of this Report, and to set out 
our recommendations as to the future government of India in the 
form of a commentary upon the White Paper scheme. 

44. The proposals in the White Paper fall under three main heads, 15 
which have been commonly referred to as Provincial Autonomy, 
Federation and Responsibility at the Centre. The terminology’- is 
not very happy, but is well enough for the present purpose, and we 
shall not be misunderstood if we adopt it as a provisional description. 

It is our intention to examine the principles which underlie these 20 
proposals and to state certain general conclusions at which we have 
arrived, and thereafter to examine separately the proposals in relation 
to the following complementary or subsidiary matters : — Distribution 
of Legislative Powers, Finance, tlie Services, the Judiciary, Com- 
mercial Discrimination, Constituent Powers, the Secretary of State 25 
and the Council of India, the Reserve Barik, the Future Adminis- 
tration of Indian Railways, Audit and Auditor-General, Advocates- 
General, and Transitory Provisions. This appears to us the more 
convenient course to adopt, in order that the essential elements of 
the scheme put forward by His Majesty *s Government may be seen 30 
in their proper perspective, unobscured by the mass of detail which 
the White Paper necessarily contains. 

45. The proposals in the White Paper do not deal specifically mth 
the question of Burma in relation to Indian constitutional problems, 
because opinion in Burma on the future of the country had not at 35 
the date of the issue of the White Paper become crystallized. The 
Statutory Commission recommended liat Burma should cease to be 

a part of British India, and we have arrived at the same conclusion. 

In these circumstances it is our intention to deal fully with the 
future constitution of Burma in Part III of our Report, where we 40 
shall set out and discuss the reasons which have appeared to us to 
justify our recommendation. 
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I.— PROVINCIAL AUTONOiMY 
(1) The Autonomous Provinces 

46. The scheme of Provincial Autonomy, as we understand it, is 
one whereby each of the Governors* Provinces ^vill possess a Governor 
and Legislature having exclusive authority within the province in a 5 
precisely defined sphere, and in that sphere free from all control (or 
practically all control) by the Central Government. This we con cezve 
to be the essence of Ih*ovincial Autonomy, though no doubt there is 
room for wide differences of opinion with regard to the manner in 
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10 which that exclusive authority is to be exercised. It represents a 
fundamental departure from the present system, under which the 
Provincial Governments exercise a devolved and not an original 
authority. The Act of 1919 and the Devolution Rules made under 
it, by earmarking certain subjects as ** provincial subjects,” created 
15 indeed a sphere within which responsibility for the functions of 
government rests primarily upon the provincial authorities ; but 
that responsibility is not an exclusive one, since the Governor- 
General in Council and the Central Legislature still exercise an 
extensive authority throughout the whole of the Provinces. Under 
20 the proposals in the ^Vhite Paper, the Central Government and 
Legislature would, generally speaking, cease to possess in tlie 
Governors* Provinces any legal power or authority with respect to 
any matter falling within the exclusive Provincial sphere, 

47. ‘*Thc Provinces are the domain,** wTotc the authors of the 
25 Mon tagu-Chelms ford Report, ** in which the earlier steps towards 
the progressive realisation of responsible government should be taken. 
Some measure of responsibility should be given at once, and our aim 
is to give complete responsibility as soon as conditions pennit.” 
Their intention was to give an independent life to the organisms 
30 which would in future form the members of a Britisli India Federa- 
tion, an ideal at that time not within measurable distance. To-day, 
so rapid has been the march of events since 1919, we are discussing 
not only a Federation of British India, but an all-India Federation ; 
and we could not ourselves contemplate such a Federation, whether 
35 it comes about in the immediate or more distant future, which in 
its British India aspect is composed of other than autonomous 
units, independent within their own sphere of any central control. 
We have arrived, therefore, at the same conclusion on this subject 
as the Statutory O^mmission, and substantially on the same grounds.^ 
40 Of all the proposals in the White Paper, Provincial Autonomy has 
received the greatest measure of support on every side. The 
economic, geographical, and racial differences beriveen the Provinces 
on the one hand and the sense of provincial individuality on the 

* Report, Vol. 11, para. 27. 
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other, have greatly impressed us. The vast distances of India and 
the increasing complexity of modem government arc strong addi- 
tional arguments in favour of tlie completion of the process begun 
in 1919, and of a development in which the life of each Province 
5 can find vigorous and adequate expression, free from interference by 
a remote central government. We proceed, therefore, to consider 
the manner in which the proposals of His Majesty *s Government 
give practical effect to the autonomy principle. 

The Ambit of Provincial Autonomy 

10 48. The first problem is to define the sphere within which Provincial 

Autonomy is to be operative. The method adopted by the Wliitc 
Paper (following in this respect the broad lines of Dominion Federal 
Constifmtions) is to distribute legislative pow’cr beriveen the Central 
and Provincial Legislatures respectively, and to define the Central and 
15 Provincial spheres of government by reference to this distribution.- 
In Append be VI, List II, of the White Paper are set out the matters 
with respect to which the Provincial Legislatures are to have exclusive 
legislative pow'crs, and the sphere of Provincial Autonomy in effect 
comprises all the subjects in this list. The subjects in List II (tlie 
20 exclusively Provincial List) represent generally with certain additions 
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IhoFc which the Devolution Rules under the Act of 1919 earmarked . 
as provincial subjects and wc are of opinion that in its broad 
outline the List provides a satisfactory definition of the pro\nncial 
sphere. We shall have certain suggestions and recommendations to 
make later, when we come to consider tl)C List in detail, and there are 25 
a few subjects included in it with regard to which a complete pro- 
vincia lira t ion might, as it seems to us, be prejudicial to the interests 
of India as a whole. It will, however, be convenient to leave this 
aspect of the matter for subsequent examination. 

*19. There is, however, another List (Appendix VI, List III), in 30 
whicii arc set out a number of subjects with respect to wliich it 
is proposed that the Central Legislature shall have a power of 
legislating concurrently with the Provincial Legislatures, with 
appropriate provision for resolving a possible conflict of laws.* 
Experience has showm, both in India and elsewhere, that tlicrc are 35 
certain matters which cannot be allocated exclusively either to a 
Central or to a Pro\'incial Legislature, and for which, though it is 
often desirable that proWnciai legislation should make provision, 
it is equally ncccssar}^ that tlic Central Legislature should also have 
a legislative jurisdiction, to enable it in some cases to secure uniformity 40 
in tlie main principles of law throughout the countr 5 % in others to 
guide and encourage provincial effort, and in others again to provide 
remedies for mischiefs arising in the provincial sphere but extending or 
liable to c.xtcnd beyond the boundaries of a single Province. Instances 
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of the first p,re provided by the subject matter of the great Indian 
Codes, of the second by such matters as labour legislation, and of the 
third by legislation for the prevention and control of epidemic 
disease. It would in our view be disastrous if the uniformity of 
law which the Indian Codes pro\’ide were destroyed or whittled 5 
away by the uncoordinated action of Provincial Legislatures. On the 
other hand, local conditions necessarily vary from Province to 
Province, and Provincial Legislatures ought to have the power of 
adapting general legislation of this kind to meet the particular 
circumstances of a Province. 10 

50. We had at first thought that the case could be met by so 
defining the powers of the Central Legislature as to restrict its 
competence in this sphere to the enacting of broad principles of 
law, the Provincial Legislatures being left to legislate for the 
Provinces within the general framework thus laid down. We are, 15 
liowcvor, satisflctl that, wiih regard at any rate to some of the 
subjects in List III, the "local conditions in a Province may require 
the enactment of legislation modifying a general law- applicable 
to the Province, and that the power of enacting complementary 
legislation alone would not suffice. If it be said that this difficulty 20 
could be met by entrusting the Central Legislature with the power 
themselves to legislate for the purposes of meeting the particular 
needs of a single Province, our answer would be that it is wrong 
in principle to give the Central Legislature power to enact legislation 
for one Province only, on a matter which cx hypothesi must 25 
necessarily be one of exclusively local concern. There is no analogy 
between local legislation enacted by the Parliament at Westminster 
at the instance of a single local authority, and a power to legislate 
for an autonomous British India Province. Nor can we disregard 
the ob\’ious fact that the necessity for obtaining Central legislation 30 
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might in practice cause grave difficulties to a Province, especially 
in cases v’here the demand for an amendment of the law is immediate 
and urgent* 

51. The W^iite Paper proposes that where there is conflict between 
35 the Central and Provincial legislation with respect to a subject 

comprised in List III, the Central Legislation shall prevail, unless the 
Pro\dncial legislation is rcscrv(xl for and receives the assent of the 
Governor-General.^ This appears to us an appropriate device for 
effecting a reconciliation between the two points of view, and it has 
40 the further merit of avoiding the legal difficulties to which any attempt 
further to refine the definitions in Part III for tlie purposes of 
.distributing the legislative power between the Central and Provincial 
Legislatures would of necessity create* Wc, therefore, approve the 
principle of the Concurrent List, though we rcscrv'c for subsequent 
45 consideration the question of the particular subjects which in our 
opinion ought to be included in it. 

* rjprr, rrt>pc«.al 114. 
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52. \Vc have pointed out above that in List II arc set out the 
matters with respect to which the Provincial Legislatures are to have 
exclusive legislative jiowcrs and that, generally speaking, tins List 
provides a satisfactory definition of the provincial sphere. List I in 

5 Appendix VI similarly sets out the matters with respect to which 
the Central Legislature is to have exclusive legislative powers ; 
and these two Lists (together wdth the Concurrent List) are so 
vridcly drawn that they might seem at first sight to cover the whole 
field of possible legislative activity, and to leave no residue of 
10 legislative power un.al located. It would, however, be bc}t)nd the 
sldll of any draftsman to guarantee tliat no potential subject of 
legislation has been overlooked, nor can it be assumed that new 
subjects of legislation, unknowm and unsuspected at the present 
time, may not hereafter arise ; and therefore, however c;ircfu!Iy the 
15 Lists are draw’n, a residue of subjects must remain, however small 
it may be, which it is necessary to allocate either to the Central 
Legislature or to the Provincial Legislature??. Tlic plan adopted in 
the Wiitc Paper is that the allocation of this residue should be left 
to the discretion of the Govcnior-Gcneral, and settled by him ad hoc 
20 on each occasion when the need for legislation arises. 

53. Wc cannot regard this plan :is a satisfactory one, though it 
may be inevitable. Wc gathered from our discussions w’ith the 
Indian delegates that a profound clcav'agc of opinion exists in India 
rvith regard to the allocation of residuary' legislative powers, one 

25 .school of thought, mainly Hindu, holding as a matter of principle 
that these powers should' be allocated to the Centro, and the otlicr. 
mainly Muhammadan, holding not less strongly that they sliould be 
allocated to the Provinces, In these circumstances the projwsals of 
His Majesty's Government arc obviously in the nature of a compromise. 
30 It will be observed that, for the purpose of reducing the residuary^ 
jxiwers to the smallest possible compass, the lists of subjects dealt 
with in List I and List II respectively are necessarily' of great length 
and complexity' ; but that if it had been possible to allocate residuary' 
^ legislative powers to c.g. the Provinces, only a list of Central ]>ow'crs 
35 would have been required, with a provision to the effect that the 
legislative powers of tlic Province's extended to all pow'crs not expressly' 
allocated to the Centre ; and conversely, if the residue had been 
allocated to the Centre, lliis broadly is the plan which has been 
adopted in Canada and Australia, the residuary jx)w*crs being vested, 
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in the case of Canada, in the Dominion legislature, and, in the case 40 
of Australia, in the Legislatures of the States. Experience has 
unhappily sho^vn that even so it has been impossible to avoid much 
litigation on the question whether legislation on a particular subject 
falls within the competence of one Legislature or the other ; and it is 
only too clear that the possibility of litigation is immensely increased 45 
by the plan adopted in the AVhite Paper. The more the two Lists 
enter into detail, the greater that possibility must be ; and yet, if 
the principle of two Lists is accepted, we do not see how this detailed 
statement of legislative powers can well be avoided. 
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54. We do not doubt that these difficulties were as present to the 
minds of His Majestj^’s Go't'^emment as they are to our own, and we 
full}^ appreciate the reasons which have led them to adopt a plan on 
which criticism can so readily fasten. We are unwilling, therefore, 

to recommend an alteration in the White Paper proposal, though we ' 5 
have not overlooked the scope for litigation which tsvo long and 
detailed lists, each defining an exclusive legislative jurisdiction, 
must afford. It seems to us that the logical conclusion of the pro- 
posals in the WTiite Paper would be the allocation to the Provincial 
Legislatures of all legislative powers (apart from those included in 10 
the Concurrent List) which are not expressly assigned to the Central 
I^egislature ; but we recognise that logic is not alwa>^ a safe guide 
where an apparently irreconcilable difference of opinion exists 
between the great Indian communities on a matter which both of 
them appear to regard as one of principle. 15 

Existing and Future Governors* Provinces 

55. The existing Governors* Provinces are the Presidencies of 
Bengal, jMadras and Bombay, and the Provinces known as the United 
Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces, 
Assam, the North-West Frontier Province, and Burma. We have 20 
considered the problem of Burma in a separate part of our Report, 
and it is unnecessary to say more in this place than that we have 
come to the conclusion that Burma should cease to be a part of 
British India. The W^te Paper proposes that there shall in future 
be a new Province of Sind and a new Province of Orissa, the former 25 
being carved out of the Presidenej’^ of Bombay, and the latter mainly 
out of the Province now known as Bihar and Orissa, but also 
including a portion of what is now kladras territory, and a very smaU 
area from the Central Provinces. 

56. On the constitution of Sind as a separate Governor’s Pro\dnce, SO 

we quote the following passage from the Statutory Commission's ' 
Report : We have great sympathy with the claim, but there 

are grave adnfinistration objections to isolating Sind and depriving 

it of the powerful backing of Bombay before the future of the 
Sukkur Barrage is assured and the major readjustments which 35 
it will entail have been effected. Even if it were held that the time 
is ripe for the separation of Sind to be seriously considered there 
would have to be a close and detailed enquiry into the financial 
consequences which would follow from such a step before a decision 
could be taken. Wffien this opinion was recorded the Barrage 40 
was still under construction ; but it is now completed and success- 
fully in operation, though the general fall in agricultural prices 
has necessarily affected the financial position. The financial 
difficulties involved in the creation of an autonomous Sind have been 
examined first by an expert committee and later by a conference 45 

* Report, VoL 
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of representatives of Sind prosidetl over by an^ official, and the 
findings of both Committees hav*c l>ccn reviewed by tlic Government 
of India and by His Majesty’s Govcnimcht, We arc infonned 
tliat it is now anticipated that the new Province would start with 
5 an initial yearly deficit of nlwut J crore, which would be gradually 
extinguished in about 15 years, and tJiat after that })criod the 
Province should l>c able to dispense with assistance. We discuss 
elsewhere the effect of the scpanilion of Sind from Bombay upon 
l>oth Central and Bombay finances, and it is Fufheient to say l>oro 
10 Uiat the difficulties do not appear to be of r.ucli magnitude as to 
form any insuperable b.ar to the establishment of a separate Province. 

57. The difiiculty of administering from Bombay a territory racially fn:-n 

and geographically separated from tlie rest of ilie Presidency has ii,‘xnK»>\ 
proved i^ixible of lx:ing overcome under present arnxngcmcnta ; 

15 but the case for separation, wliicli is strong under any form of 
administration, is greatly strenglhcnc<i if the administration of 
Bombay is tramfcrrc<l o\"cr lo an Executive responsible to the 
Legislature. The question is, however, one which has aroused acute 
comraun.il controversy, llic case for separation has l>ccn presscti not 
20 merely by the Sindi Muhammadans but ahto by MuhanTmadan lender; 
elsewhere in India. Separation has l>een as strongly oj)po'cd by 
tlic Hindu minority in Sind who, though they only form about 
27 per cent of the jKipulation. are economically powerful and 
under the present provincial franchise actually fonn a majority of 
25 tlic voters. It is impossible not to sympathivi with tlic desire of the 
Hindu community in Sind to remain und^r the^niln of Uic richer 
Bombay Government, which is alro likely to shan: their communal 
s\mpaUiic5. Ncvertlielei^s it wms lo iis that, np.nrt from other 
considerations, the conimnna! difliculties that would ari^e from 
30 attempting to administer Sind from Bombay would lx? oio less 
great than those which may face a separate Sind administration. 

It is proposed that Uie Hindus shall l>c allottctl a consitlcrable 
proportion of the scats in the Legislature, and they will of cour e 
enjoy the protection of the spedal safeguards for mi non tie*; which 
35 avill apply to the minoriUV.s in other Provinces; and it may Ik: 
noted that a Sindi Muhammadan vdtners who appeared IxTorc us 
rc^ognirod th.it the Hindus must play an irnjvirtant part in the 
govmime.nt of the Province.* We have rraclud the co!iclu:ion 
that Sind ought to iKxnme a separate Governor’:; Province. In 
•#0 view of the ver/ r«]V'C::d imp'yrtance to the Province nf the continued 
succc5^» of the Barrage project and of the \'vry l.ugc fmanci.'il jsMu.es 
involvctl, which vWlI concern the l-Vs-leral Government an ^vrll as 
tlic Province of Sind, it is profK>>*<l that the (Governor of Siiul 
rdiould have a rjvxiil responsihilily f<sr the administration of the 
45 Barrage,- 'rins ^ermn to ns nn sen till provi’lon ami is oiu: to 
which we under?: tanfl that little or no objection has Ix^en taken. 

' WJ'Mr t,?. 
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55. The Statutor)* Cornnd'etjon dreriU: the union v/htch now 
exists l>ctwvMn Ori'-a ami Ihlirir as *’ a gl.iring f;x:imple of the artifu-ial 
conm.'Ction of are an which arc not naturally related ” atid the 
d'-m.ind of the Oariyan for rejuration h.tn l>e<:n long mid innistrnt. 

5 Tlie main difficulty here is a financial one, i.ittr#’ *a is now* and 
may well remain a deficit arr;i. A f/^’jinr.ale Province of Ori^. a tlould 
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however be perhaps the most homogeneous province in the whole 
of British India, both racially and linguistically; the communal 
difficulty is practically non-existent ; and its claim appears to have 
the sympathy and support of all parties in India. The financial 10' 
effect of the creation of the proposed new Province upon the finances 
of the Federation is discussed elsewhere, and we are satisfied that no 
difficulties of a financial kind beyond those which already exist 
are Ifficly to be caused thereby. In these circumstances we 
recommend that a nc^Y Province of Orissa be constituted. 15 

59. We may here mention the situation which exists in the Central 
Pfo\dnccs in connection udth the territory known as the Berars. 

This territor>^ forms part of the dominions of His Exalted Highness 
tlie Nizam of Hyderabad, but has since 1853 been under British 
administration and in 1902 was made tlie subject pf perpetual 20 
lease granted by His Exalted Highness. It is administered with, 
but not as partvof, the Central Provinces. Tlie inhabitants elect a 
certain number of representatives, who arc then formally nominated 

as members of the Central Provinces Legislature ; and legislation 
both of tliat Legislature and of the Central Legislature is applied to 25 
the Berars through the machinery of the Foreign Jurisdiction Act. 

It has been announced that an arrangement has now been made 
betu^een the 'Government of India and His Exalted Highness, 
whereby, uithout derogation from His Exalted Higlincss's 
sovereignty, tire Berars shall be administered, as part of a new 30 
Province to be known as the Central Prordnees and the Berars, 
that is to say, if and when Provincial Autonomy is established 
under the new Constitution. Wc have learned with great satis* 
faction of this arrangepicnt, which will obviate the difficulties 
which might otherwise have arisen if the setting up of xespon- 35 
sible government in the Central Provinces had necessitated a 
severance between two areas which have so long been in substance, 
if not in form, under a single administration ; and wc think that the 
successful worldng of Provincial Autonomy in tlie Central Pro^n^ccs 
will owe much to His Exalted Highness’s wise and far-seeing action. 40 

60. The White Paper proposes that tlie present Governors* 
Provinces shall retain tlie boundaries which exist at the present time, 
with such alterations as the establishment of Sind and Orissa may 
involve.- In the case of Sind, the new Province is to comprise the 
whole area at present under the jurisdiction of the Commissioner in 45 
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Sind,. and it is suggested that the boundaries of Orissa shall be those 
recommended by a Committee which inquired into the subject in 
1932, with certain modifications considered desirable by the Govern- 
ment of India. We understand that in the case of Orissa the 
boundaries proposed have given rise to local contro^^ersy ; but the 5 
question involves administrative considerations on which we are 
not competent to express an opinion, and in our judgment it must be 
left to the Government of India and His Majesty's Government to 
determine. The White Paper does not refer to the possibility of a 
future revision or adjustment of provincial boundaries, but provision 10 
will have to be made in the Constitution Act for this purpose ; and 
we are clear that it should be a function of the Central Legislature 
and government, though the initiative must come from tlie Provinces 
concerned. 
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15 61. It is possible that in the future it may be found desirable to 

constitute new Governors' Provinces, eitlier by a sub-division or an 
amalgamation of existing areas. We think that the power to create 
a new Governor's Province should be reserved to the Cro\vn and to 
Parliament, but that it should only be exercised on an address from 
20 the Central Legislature, and, where an existing Governor's Province 
is affected, at tlie request of that Province. 

(2) The Provincial Executive 

62. We come now to the proposals of the White Paper on the 
subject of the Provincial Executive, and it will be convenient in 

25 tliis part of our Report to consider two general questions, first, the 
Provincial Executive as such, and second, its relation to the 
Provincial Legislature, 

63. The Statutory Commission in the first part of their Report 
describe tlie Provincial Executive as it at present exists, and it is 

30 unnecessary for us to repeat in detail what they have already said.^ 
In brief, the " provincial subjects " with which the Provincial 
Executive is now concerned are sub-divided into “ transferred 
subjects" and " reser\^ed subjects." The first group are administered 
by the Governor acting with Ministers, the second by the Governor 
35 in Council. The Members of the Governor's Council, who may not 
exceed four and of whom by an invariable rule at least half are 
Indians, are appointed by His Majesty and one at least must have 
been for not less than twelve years in the service of.r the 
Crovm in India ; the ^linisters are appointed by ;the Governor. 
40 The Governor presides at meetings of his Executive Council, 
where ordinarily the decision of the majority prevails, though 
the Governor has in case of equality of votes a casting vote 
and in certain circumstances a right to over-rule his Councillors. 
The iSIinistcrs are chosen by the Governor from the elected 
45 members of the Provincial Legislative Council and are not 
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members of the Executive Council, though in many Provinces both 
Executive Councillors and Ministers meet regularly under the 
presidency of the Governor for the purpose of discussing matters of 
common interest ; in ^ladras, for example, we understand that it 
5 has been always the practice to regard Councillors and Ministers 
* as forming as it were a single body, by which all questions of policy 
arc discussed, though the responsibility for actual decisions upon 
them rests upon the Governor in Council or on the Governor 
advised by his Ministers, as the case may be, according to the nature 
10 of the subject. The Governor is required to be " guided by '' the 
advice of his Ministers in relation to transferred subjects, unless he 
sees sufficient cause to dissent, in which case he may require action 
to be taken otherwise than in accordance with that advice. Ministers 
hold office at the Governor's pleasure, but the 'financial powers of 
15 the Legislature give the latter the means of influencing ministerial 
policy. The members of Council, though ex-offido members of the 
Legislature, are independent of it and in practice arc appointed for 
a fixed term of five years. 

64. The White Paper proposes to do away with this dyarchical 
20 system. It vests the whole executive power and authority of the 

Province in the Governor himself, as the representative of the 
King, and it provides the Governor with a Council of Ministers to 
" aid and advise " him in all matters, except such matters as will 
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be left by the Constitution to the Governor's discretion.^ The pro- 
posal, tliereforc, is to give Ministers, tvho (according to the White 25 
Paper) may not be officials and will be members of a Legislature 
to wliich they will look for support, tlic constitutional right 
to advise the Governor over practically the whole of the 
provincial sphere. li will be observed that Provincial Autonomy 
docs not necessarily imply a system of government of this 30 
land, and the two should not be confused ; but, for the 
reasons which we have given earlier in this Report, wc think 
that the time has now come for enabling Indians to assume a greater 
measure of responsibility for the government of the Provinces, and 
in our opinion (though we rcserv^c for subsequent consideration the 35 
details of the‘ scheme) the proposal in the White Paper whicli wc 
have described above is the correct constitutional method of bringing 
about that result. It is according to precedent, and it is based upon 
English constitutional thcorj’' and practice, 

65. The adoption of English constitutional forms need not, 40 
however, imply, and the White Paper does not contemplate, the 
establishment in each Province of a system analogous in all respects 
to that which prevails in the United Kingdom at the present day; nor 

' Paper, Pnaposal 66, There ttjU be in .a fen* Provinces c<^in 

*' Excluded Areas " (i.e., tracts where any advanced form of political 
orfranization is unsultcd to the primitive character of the inhabitants). These 
will be administered by llic Governor himself and Mlmslcrs will have no 
constitutional rhiht to ad vase him in connexion with them. 
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is there any inconsistency in this, as some have supposed. A brief 
examination of the manner in which from time to time those 
forms have been adapted in practice to the needs of other com- 
munities in allegiance to the Cromi w-ill sufficiently make this clear. 

66. In English theory’' all executive power (with certain exceptions 5 
not here relevant) is to-day, as it has been from the earliest times, 
vested in the Monarch. The limits of tliis power arc determined 
in part by common law and in part by statute, but vdthin those 
limits the manner of its exercise is not subject to any legal fetter, 
save in so far as a statute ma^” specify formalities for the doing 10 
of a particular executive act. But at all times in English history^ 
the iMonarch has had counselloTs to aid and advise liim in the 
exercise of his power, and their status and functions at different 
periods mark the successive stages of constitutional development. 
The great nobles, who had claimed a prescriptive right to be con- 15 
suited and who were often powerful enough to subject to their 
rvill a weak or reluctant King, gave place, as the complexity- 
of government increased, to a more permanent Council, whose 
members were the King’s servants, selected by him from nobles and 
. commoners alike, whom he consulted or not as he pleased, and who 20 
became the instruments of his own policy. The growing influence 
of the House of Commons at a later date made it necessary for the 
King always to number among his ad^dsers persons who were 
members of that body ; and the last stage uns reached when he 
sought the advice, not of the Council as a whole, but only of those 25 
members of it who represented the predominant political party of 
the day. By the middle of the 19fch century, constitutional usage 
and practice had so far supplemented constitutional law that the 
powers possessed in legal theory’- by the Sovereign were almost entirely’- 
exercised on the advice of Ministers possessing for the time being 30 
the confidence of Parliament. 
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67. This ingenious and convenient adjustment of a legal frame- 
work to the successive stages of political evolution has given a 
flexibility to the English Constitution which it W'ould have been 

35 impossible to secure by any Act of Parliament or written Declaration 
of Rights. To imprison constitutional practice and usage within 
the four comers of a written document is to run the risk of making 
it barren for the future. This was foreseen by the framers of those 
Dominion and Colonial Constitutions which have followed the 
40 British model ; and, since it by no means followed that the circum- 
stances of a new State were appropriate for the application of the 
whole body of English doctrine in its most highly developed form, 
recourse was had to another device, no less flexible, for the purpose 
of indicating to the Governor-General or Governor how far in the 
45 exercise of the executive power he was to regard himself as bound 
by English precedent and analogy. This is the Instrument of 
Instructions ; and, though Dominion and Colonial Constitutions, 
and especially the former, necessarily embody much that is still 
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regulated by usage and custom in the United Kingdom, the Instru- 
ment of Instructions long preserved (and in many cases slill preserves) 
a sphere in which constitutional evolution might continue without 
involving any change in the legal framework of the Constitution 
5 itself. 

68. It has thus been found possible in communities in every state 
of development which possess constitutions based upon the English 
model, without doing violence to existing forms of government, to 
bring them into harmony with the political circumstances of the 

10 time. Constitutional usage and practice is an ever changing body 
of doctrine and not an immutable body of dogma ; nor can it be 
assumed a priori that usage and practice which may be eminently 
adapted to the circumstances of the United Kingdom can be applied 
mthout any qualification to the circumstances of India, This 
15 would be to assume that the political development in India has 
reached the same stage as in this country, and we shall not be taken 
as implying either censure or criticism, if we say that the facts are 
notoriously otherwise. The picture presented by India is that of a 
country ^vith a population so far from homogeneous and so divided 
20 by racial and religious antagonisms that government by unqualified 
majority rule is admittedly impossible at the present time ; and the 
proposal of the White Paper that even the Governor's Council of 
Ministers should be so constituted as to include as far as possible 
members of important minority communities appears to be firmly 
25 supported by the great mass of Indian political opinion. 

69. The White Paper recognises, rightly as it seems to us, that in 
these circumstances the Governor, in whom the executive power of 
the Province is legally vested, may from time to time have to exercise 
on his own responsibility powers which elsewhere and under other 

” 30 conditions might be exercised on the advice of Ministers.^ It is 
permissible to recall the religious and political conflicts which 
distracted our own country for so many generations before the settle- 
ment which followed the events of 1688. It is not until after that 
date that the beginnings of responsible government, as we now know 
* 35 it, are to be found ; and for many years the Monarch, even if he 
sought the advice of Mnisters continued to act on his own judgment 
in every branch of the administration. Not until the two great 
parties in the State could trust each other not to abuse the political 
power which the hazard of the polls might place in the hands of one- 
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of them would it have been possible efieedvely to secure peace and 40 
good government ’tvithout the presence of some authority able and 
willing to exercise that power independently of both. 

70. It would be possible to rely entirety upon prerogative instru- 
ments for the puipose of adapting English constitutional practice to 
the conditions which obtain to-day in India. Thus the Instrument 45 
of Instructions might direct the Governor to be guided generally 

* White Paper, Proposals 70-73. 
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by the advice which he receives from his I^Iinisters, but reserv^e to 
him a very wide discretion to act upon his own responsibility when 
the circumstances seemed so to require ; and for this plan many 
precedents are to be found in the history of Colonial Constitutions. 

Or the Instrument might specify certain particular matters with 5 
regard to which the Governor is to exercise his own discretion, what- 
ever the advice of his Ministers might be ; and precedents for this 
are also to be found. The White Paper, however, introduces a new 
method for which, so far as we are aware, no exact precedent is to 
be found, but which is not hastity to be rejected on that account. 30 
It proposes that the Constitution Act shall declare that for certain 
specified purposes the Governor is to have a ** special responsibility,”^ 
and we understand the intention to be that the Instrument . 
of Instructions shall refer in terms to these special responsi- 
bilities and direct the Gk)vemor, where in his opinion one 15 
of them is involved, to take such action as he thinks that the circum- 
stances may require, even if tliis means dissenting from the advice 
tendered to him by his Ministers ; while in other matters he will 
be guided by that advice. 

71, We have already pointed out that in the present Government 20 
of India Act there is a provision which requires the Governor to be 
** guided by ” the advice of his Ministers in all matters relating to 
transferred subjects, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from 
their opinion. The Paper, as we read it, does not propose 

that the Constitution Act itself shall contain any provisions on this 25 
subject ; it provides that the Governor shall have a Council of 
Ministers to aid and advise him, but leaves his relations with his 
klinisters to be determined wholly by the Instrument of Instructions. 

We approve this departure from the provisions of the existing Act, 
for to impose a statutory obligation on the Governor to He guided 30 
by ministerial advice is to convert a constitutional convention into 
a rule of law, and thus perhaps to bring it, most undesirably, within 
the cognizance of the Courts. We are also of opinion that to declare 
in the Act itself that certain special responsibilities are to rest upon 
the Governor instead of leaving them to be enumerated hereafter in 35 
the Instrument of Instructions is a plan which has much to commend 
it. In the first place, it will be an assurance to Indian public opinion 
that the discretionary power of the Governor to dissent from his 
Ministers' advice is not intended to be unlimited ; and secondly, it 
will secure to Parliament the right to consider and debate the scope 40 
of the Governor’s powers, before the Constitution Bill passes finallv 
from their control. 

72. We do not understand the declaration of a special responsibility 
with respect to a particular matter to mean or even to suggest that 
^ on everj^ occasion when a question relating to that matter comes up 45 
for decision, the decision is to be that of the Governor to the exclusion 
of his Ministers. In no sense does it define a sphere from which the 

* VTiite Paper, Proposal 70. 
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action of Ministers is excluded. In our view, it does no more than 
indicate a sphere of action in which it will be constitutionally proper 
• for the Governor, after receiving ministerial advice, to signify his 
dissent from it and even to act in opposition to it, if in his ownT 
5 unfettered judgment he is of opinion that the circumstances of the 
ease so require. Nor do we anticipate that the occasions on which a 
Governor will find it necci^sar}” so to dissent or -to act in opposition 
to the ad\dcc given to him are in normal circumstances^ likclj^ to be 
numerous ; and certainly they will not be, as some appear to think, 
10 of daily occurrence. We leave for later consideration the list of the 
special responsibilities themselves and the manner in which they are 
defined ; but, if we have rightly appreciated tlieir place in the 
Constitution, it appaars to us unnecessary to seek to define them with 
meticulous accuracy, though we readily admit that their general 
15 scope and purpose should be set out witli sufiTcient precision. 

73. The White Paper proposes a novel procedure in connexion with 
the Instrument of Instructions, viz,, that an opportunity shall be 
given to Parliament of expressing an opinion upon it before it is 
finally issued by the Crown. ^ There is, we think, ample justification 
20 for this proposal, which has been rightly extended not only to the 
original instrument but also to any subsequent amendments of it ; 
and we are satisfied that in no other way can Parliament so effectively 
exercise an influence upon Indian constilutionardevelopment. It is 
essential that the vital importance of the Instrument of Instructions 
25 in the evolution of the new Indian Constitution should be fully 
appreciated. Thus, Ministers would have no constitutional right 
under the Act to tender ad\'icc upon a matter declared by the Act 
to be within the Governor's own discretion ; but the Governor could 
in any event, and doubtless often would, consult them before his 
30 own decision was made ; and if at some future time it seemed lliat 
this power of consultation might with safety be made mandatory 
and not permissive, we can sec nothing inconsistent with the Act in 
an amendment of the Instrument of Instructions for such a purpose. 
But so grave are the issues involved in tlic Indian constitutional 
35 problem that it would be neither wise nor safe in the case of India 
to deny Parliament a voice in the determination of the progressive 
stages of that evolution. The inilialivc in proposing any change 
in llic Instrument must necessarily rest with the Crown's advisers, 
that is to say, with the government of the day ; but the consequences 
40 of any action taken may be to far reaching and so difficult to foresee 
that J^rliamcnt, if denic<J a prior right of interv’CiUion, may find 
itself compromistxl irt the discharge of the responsibilities which it 
lias assumed towards India, and yet powerless to <lo anything save 
to protect. For this reason we arc clearly of opnnion that, as the 
45 \Mjitc I^p>cr proposes, it is with Parliament that the final word 
should rest. 
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74. We have now considered the nature of the Provincial Executive 
in broad outline ; but five questions of cap>ital importance which 
arise in connexion willi the subject remain to be examined. These 
arc: (i) The nature of the Governor's .special responsibilities; 

5 (ii) the Governor's select ion of Ministers ; (iii) the field in whicli 
Ministers are to be entitled to advise the Governor ; (iv) the arrange- 
ments whereby the Governor will secure that his information with 
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regard to*the current aSairs of the Province is adequate to enable hirti 
to discharge his special responsibilities ; (v) the special and additional 
powers, if any, which the Governor ought to possess. 10 

(i) Nature of the Governor's Special Itespo)isihilities 
^ *75. It is proposed in. the \ATiite Paper that th^ Governor shall have a 
special responsibility in respect of — 

(a) the prevention of any grave menace to th^ peace or tranquillity 
of the Province, or -any part thereof ; (&) tb© safeguarding of the 15 
legitimate interests of minorities ; (c) the sec'iring to the members 
of the Public Services of any rights provided for them by the 
Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interest; 

(d) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; {f) the protection 
of the rights of any Indian State ; (/) the administration of are^ 20 
declared, in accordance with provisions in that behalf, to be partially 
excluded areas ; (g) securing the execution of orders lawfully issued 
by the Governor-General.^ 

The Governors of the ISTorth West Frontier Province and of the 
proposed new Province of Sind are respecti’^'oly declared to have 25 
in addition a special responsibility in respect c>f — 

(A) any matter affecting the Governor's responsibilities as Agent 
of the Governor-General in the Tribal and th^ Trans-Border Areas ; 
and (f) the administration of the Sukkur 

76. With regard to (a), the Joint Memorandi^m of the British-India 30 ^ 
Delegation urges a "double limitation on thO scope of this special 
responsibility ; the first, that the special responsibility itself should 
be restricted to cases in which the menace arises from subversive 
movements or activities tending to crimes of violence ; and secondly, 
that any action taken by the Governor undef It should be confined 35 
to the Department of Law and Order, W^ cannot accept these 
suggestions. Terrorist, subversive movements, and crimes of 
violence, are no doubt among the graver menaces to the peace or 
tranquillity of a Province ; but they do not by any means exhaust the 
cases in which such a menace may occur, and 've can see no logical 40 
reason for the distinction which the Joint jVIemorandum seeks to 
draw. Still less can we see any justification for restricting the 
Governor's action to the department of lavt and order, by which 

* ^Vhite Paper, Proposal 70. 
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we suppose is meant the Police Departm^^nt, There are many 
other branches of administration in which ilpadvised measures may 
give rise to a menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Province ; 
and we can readily conceive circumstances in connection with land 
revenue or public health, to mention no others, which might well 5 
have this effect. With regard to (b), the Joint Memorandum suggests 
that the phrase "legitimate interests" should be more clearly 
defined, and that it should be made clear that the minorities referred 
to. are the racial and religious minorities generally included by 
usage in that expression. We doubt if it would be possible to define 10 
" legitimate interests " any more precisely. The obvious intention is 
to secure some means by which minorities cau be reasonably assured 
of fair treatment at thefiands of majorities, and * * legitimate interests" 
seems to us a very suitable and reasonable fortuula. Kor do we think 
that any good purpose would be served by attempting to give a legal 1 5 
definition of " minorities," the only effect of which would be to limit 
the protection which the Governor's special r^^onsibility is intended 
to afford; No doubt it will be the five or six well recognised and 
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regard to^he current affairs of the Province is adequate to enable him 
to discharge his special responsibilities ; (v) the special and additional 
powers, if any, which the Governor ought to possess. 10 

(i) Nature of the Governor's Special Resp07isibilities 
J75, It is proposed in the ^J\rhite Paper that the Governor shall have a 
special responsibility in respect of — 

{a) the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of the Province, or-any part thereof ; (&) the safeguarding of the 15 
legitimate interests of minorities ; (c) the securing to the members 
of the Pubfic Services of any rights provided for thern by the 
Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; 

[d) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; {e) the protection 
of the rights of any Indian State ; (/) the administration of areas 20 
declared, in accordance with provisions in that behalf, to be partially 
excluded areas ; (g) securing the execution of orders lawfully issued 
by the Governor-General.^ 

The Governors of the North West Frontier Province and of the 
proposed new Province of Sind are respectively declared to have 25 
in addition a special responsibility in'respect of — 

{h) any matter affecting the Governor's responsibilities as Agent 
of the Governor-General in the Tribal and the Trans-Border Areas ; 
and [i) the administration of the Sukkur Barrage. 

76. With regard to (a),the Joint Memorandum of the British-India 30 
Delegation urges a 'double limitation on the scope of this special 
responsibility ; the first, that the special responsibility itself should 
be restricted to cases in which the menace arises from subversive 
movements or activities tending to crimes of violence ; and second!}^, 
that any action taken by the Governor under it should be confined 35 
to the Department of Law and Order. We cannot accept these 
suggestions. Terrorist, subversive movements, and crimes of 
violence, are no doubt among the graver menaces to the peace or 
tranquillity of a Province ; but they do not by any means exhaust the 
cases in which such a menace may occur, and we can see no logical 40 
reason for the distinction which the Joint Memorandum seeks to 
draw. Still less can we see any justification for restricting the 
Governor's action to the department of law and order, by which 

^ White Paper, Proposal 70 . 
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we suppose is meant the Police Department. There are many 
other branches of administration in which ill-advised measures may 
give rise to a menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Province ; 
and we can readily conceive circumstances in connection with land 
revenue or public health, to mention no others, which might well 5 
effect. With regard to (6), the Joint Memorandum suggests 
that the phrase ^ legitimate interests ” should be more clearly 
defined, that it should be made clear that the minorities referred 
to are the racial and religious minorities generally included by 
usage m that egression. We doubt if it would be possible to define 10 
legitimate mterests” any more precisely. The obvious intention is 
to secure some means by which minorities can be reasonably assured 
of fair treatment at the hands of majorities, and ‘ ‘ legitimate interests” 
seems to us a very suitable and reasonable formula. Nor do we think 
that apy good purpose would be served by attempting to give a legal 15 

■to limit 

f n Governor’s special responsibility is intended 

to afford. No doubt it will be the five or six well recognised and 
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necessa^}^ With regard to (?), v:e agree that this special responsi- 
bility is necessary in the case of Sind, in. \'ie\v of the \'ital influence 
upon, the future finances of the Province of the successful operation 
of the Sukkur irrigation scheme and of the large financial interest 30 
ybich the Central Government has in it, 

(ii) The Governor's Seleciion of Ministers 
80, The \Vhite Paper proposes that the Instrument of Instructions 
shall direct the Governor to select his jMinister^ in consultation with 
the person who in his judgment is likely to command the largest 35 
follomng in the legislatures, and to appoint those persons, including 
so far as possible members of important minority communities, who 
wall best be in a position collectively to command the confidence of 
the Legislature. It is also proposed that JMinisters must be, or 
become within a stated period (by wliich we understand a period^ of 40 
six or twelve months to be intended) members of the Legislature.- 

* /«/ra, paras. 220-221, 

- Paper, Proposal 66. 
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81. The question how a direction to the Governor to include 

among his JMinisters, so far as possible, members of important 
minority communities is to be reconciled udth ministerial respon- 
sibility, in the accepted sense of that expression, to a Le^slature 
which is itself based on a system of communal representation and 5 
in which the numbers of the representatives of the different com- 
munities are fixed by statute and unalterable, be more 

conveniently discussed later when we examine the more general 
question of the relation of the Provincial Executive to the I^ovuncial 
Legislature.^ We accordingly confine ourselves here to a consideration 10 
of the proposal in the 'White Paper that everj^ IMinister shall be, or 
become vlthin a stated period, a member of the Legislature. 

82. Indian opinion appears to attach great importance to this 
qualification as securing in the most effective manner control by 15 
rile Legislature over the Executive. It is unlinoum to the constitu- 
tional law of the United ICingdom ; but it has long been the rule 

in this country that a Alinister must either find a seat vuthin a 
reasonable time or resign his appointment, unless the Prime Minister 
should see fit to recommend him for a peerage ; so that the quali- 20 
fication exists in practice, if not in law, though during the War 
there were instances of Ministers who had a seat in neither House. 

On the other hand we were impressed by the argument that at 
least in some Provinces the Governor might find it difficult to 
constitute an efficient Ivlinistri^ irom the members of a small and 25 
inexperienced Legislature ; and it is no doubt true that in India 
ouing to the very small proportion which the educated classes 
bear to the total population, there is no certainty that in the smaller 
Provinces the Legislatures uill always contain men fit or experienced 
enough to assume the heavy responsibilities which Provincial 30 
Autonomy under the new order must necessarily involve. 

It was, therefore, suggested to us that the Governor ought not to 
be thus restricted in his choice, and that he ought to be in a position, 
if the need should arise, to select a Minister or 5linisters from persons 
othenrise qualified for appointment but to whom the doubtful 35 
pleasures of electioneering might make no appeal. 

83. In the Provinces 'with a bicameral Legislature, in 'which a 
nominated element 'will find a place, the difficulty is unlikely to 
arise, if it were understood, or perhaps pro\uded in the Act itself, 
that these nominations were resen’^ed to the Governor’s discretion 
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40 The real difficulty arises in the unicameral Legislatures, most 
of which are likely to be found in the smaller and poorer 
Provinces. Various suggestions were made to us : (1) that the Giover- 
nor should be empowered, if he thought fit, to appoint a Minister 
from outside the Legislature, the Minister so appointed having 
45 precisely the same status as other Ministers and sharing their policy 
and political fortunes, with the right to take part in all proceedings of 

^ /n/m, paras, 108-113. 
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the Legislature, though not entitled to vote ; (2) that in addition to 
the elected members, there should be one or two members nominated 
by the Governor, who would be eligible for appointment as Ministers, 
though not necessarily so appointed ; (3) that the Governor should be 
5 empowered, if he desired to have an outside Minister, to nominate the 
person whom he selected as a member ad hoc of the Legislature ; and 
(4) that the Ministers themselves should be empowered, if so requested 
by the Governor, to co-opt someone from outside and present him 
to the Governor for appointment. Of these suggestions, we un- 
10 hesitatingly prefer the first. We can see no advantage, and manj^ 
disadvantages, in the second and third, both of which appear to 
us to have an air of unreality about them ; and we reject the fourth 
as infringing the Governor's prerogative. 

84. We have come to the conclusion, after giving our best 
15 consideration to the matter, that it would be wise in the circum- 
stances not to limit the Governor's choice of Ministers in the manner 
proposed by the White Paper, and that the first of the above 
suggestions should be adopted. The fear that the control of the 
Legislature over Ministers would be thereby weakened is, in our 
20 opinion, greatly exaggerated ; in France, for example, \vhere 
instances of Ministers appointed from outside the rivo Chambers 
are by no means unknown, there seems to be no evidence of any 
weakening of Parliamentary control over the Governments of which 
they were members. We cannot suppose for a moment that a 
25 Governor would employ a power of this kind for the purpose of 
appointing a whole IMinistry from outside the Legislature, but, 
if this is thought to be a danger to be guarded against, the matter 
can be dealt with by appropriate directions in the Instrument of 
Instructions. The Indian delegates, we think, saw in the unrestricted 
30 choice of Ministers a means of re-introducing an official bloc, and 
it is true that one of the proposals in the White Paper is that the 
holding of any office under the Crown other than that of Llinister 
shall disqualify for membership of a Provincial Legislature, so 
that no official could become a Minister, if membership of the 
35 Legislature is a necessary qualification for Ministerial appoint- 
ments. In our view an official bloc is more correctly defined 
as a body of members of the Legislature who vote in accord- 
ance with official instructions, but who are not themselves 
' Ministers or members of the Government. The presence in the 
40 Council of Ministers of a Minister who is chosen from outside the 
* Legislature, even supposing him to be an official (which we do 
not suggest), could not in any way restrict or diminish the control 
of the Legislature over Ministers ; a Minister so chosen will not be 
less responsible to the Legislature than any of his colleagues ; and 
45 he will have to defend his actions against criticisms in the 
Legislature itself. We see, therefore, nothing inconsistent with 
constitutional principle in what we nov/ propose, and we are of 
opinion that it will often be found to add an element of strength 
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to the Provincial Executive. We need, however, scarcely say that a 
Governor would be ver>’ unwise to appoint a Minister in this way 
unless he had satisfied himself that the other jVIinistcrs were willing 
to accept him as a colleague. 

(iii) The Sphere oj Action oj Ministers 5 

85. The Wiite Paper, as we have already stated, proposes that 
Ministers sliall advise the Governor in all matters other than the 
administration of Excluded Areas and matters left bj'’ la\v to the 
Governor’s own discretion. \Mth regard to the first of tlicse two 
exceptions, we approve the conclusions, and arc content to adopt 10 
the arguments, of the Statutory' Commission ; and with regard to 
the second, such matters must c.r hypothesi be left to the Gov’cmor’s 
sole decision, though he may, and no doubt often 'will, consult 
Mnisters upon them. With regard to other matters which fall 
vithin the provincial sphere, the only question, but one of first rate 15 
importance, on wlxich there is any substantial dispute, is whether 
the administration of the subjects hnown compendiously as "law 
and order " should be retained in the Governor’s hands. 

86. This question is one on which strong views arc held on both 
sides. On the one hand, it is urged that the grant of responsible 20 
government to an autonomous Province would be a mockerj% if 
the administration of law and order were withheld. On the other, 

it is objected that the maintenance of law and order is in India so 
vital a function of the Executive that it would be incurring too 
great a risk to transfer it to Indian Ministers, until they had proved 25 
their capacitj" in other and less dangerous fields ; that the morale 
of the police would be imperilled by political pressure upon IVIinistcrs, . 
which they might not have the strength or courage to resist ; and 
that the impartiality of the force in tlic event of communal dis- 
turbances might become suspect. It would be idle to deny the force 30 
of these arguments, especially when it is remembered that the public 
order and security of a Pro\unce depends not more on the executive 
action of the police than on the efficient performance of his 
administrative, as distinguished from judicial, functions by tlxc 
district magistrate, who would under the proposals in the \A’Jiitc Paper 35 
equally be subject to the control of a ]\Iinister. Kevcrtlielcss, after - 
an anxious consideration of all the circumstances, we do not see our 
way to difier from the conclusion reached, not without hesitation, 
by the Statutory Commission. 

87. find ourselves unable to conceive a government to 40 
which the quality of responsibility could be attributed if it were 
prohibited from exercising the first and most fundamental of all 
functions of government, that of the preserv'ation of order. In no 
other sphere has the word " responsibility " so profound and 

’ UTiite Paper, Proposal 70 (a). 
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significant a meaning ; and we doubt whether Ministers who arc 
denied the opportunity of learning responsibility in this sphere are 
ever likely to become proficient in the other arts of government. 
From one point of view indeed the transfer of these functions to aii 
Indian l^Iinister may be in the interest of the police themselves, 5 
whom it will no longer be possible to attack, as they have been 
attacked in the past, as agents of oppression acting on behalf 
of an alien powder ; but w’e prefer to base our conclusion 
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.upon the broader grounds indicated above. Nevertheless, it must 
10 not be supposed that we are blind to the risks implicit in the 
course which we advocate ; for these, in our opinion, cannot be 
regarded lightly or as the phantoms of a reactionary imagination. 
The qualities most essential in a police force, discipline, impartiality, 
and confidence in its officers, are precisely those which would be 
15 most quickly undermined by any suspicion of political influence or 
pressure exercised from above ; and it would indeed be disastrous 
if in any Province the police force, to whose constancy and discipline 
in most difficult circumstances India owes a debt not easily to be 
repaid, were to be sacrificed to the exigencies of a party or to appease 
20 the political supporters of a Minister. If, however, Indian Ministers 
are to be given an opportunity of showing the stufi of which they are 
made, as we think they must, these are risks which must be run. 
Nothing will afford a more conclusive test of the fitness of Indians 
to govern themselves than their handling of this particulax problem ; 
25 and by their success or failure public opinion both in this country 
and in India 'svill judge them. 

88. There are, however, other proposals in the \\ffiite Paper which 
have a very important bearing upon this question. In the first 
place, it will be remembered that one of the matters in respect 
30 of which the Governor is declared to have a special responsibility 
is *' the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity 
of the province or any part thereof.” If, therefore, the Governor 
should be of opinion that the administration of law and order is, 
through the action or inaction of Ministers, jeopardizing the peace 
35 or tranquillity of the province, it vdll be open to him to 
take such action as he may think fit to meet the situation. 
This does not, of course, imply interference in the routine adminis- 
tration of the police force ; so to interfere would obviously diminish 
the sense of responsibility in IMinisters and would not be in the 
40 interest of the police force itself. But if, by reason of ill-timed 
measures of economy or of the exertion of political or other improper 
influence upon the force, the preservation of order w'ere endangered, 
then, in our opinion, the intervention of the Governor under his 
special responsibility would be justified. We are not to be taken 
45 as assuming that such a state of things must necessarily arise ; 
we only point out tliat, if it should, the White Paper does not 
leave the Governor \vithout a remedy. Secondly, another special 

■V » White Paper, Proposal 70 (c). 
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responsibility of the Governor is “ the securing to the members 
of the Public Services of any rights provided for them by the 
Constitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests.” 
These are important safeguards, and should go far to qualify 
5 the fears of those who are apprehensive lest the high quality and 
standards of the present police forces ^vill suffer with their transfer 
to the control of Indian hlim'sters. 

89. The importance in this connection of the body of regulations 
known as the Police Rules was brought to our notice. The adminis- 
10 tration of the police is largely governed by these rules, which are 
promulgated from time to time under powers given to various Police 
Acts ; and it weis suggested to us that provision ought to be made 
giving the Governor a discretionary power to assent to, or dissent 
from, any proposed alteration in the rules . We do not doubt that the 
15 efficiency, and perhaps the discipline, of a police force might be 
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affected by amendments of a particular kind ; but * to give so • 
extensive a power to the Governor seems to us neither necessary nor 
desirable. In the first place, we understand that a large number of 
the rules deal with routine matters of quite minor importance, and 
are constantly amended in effect on the responsibility of the Inspec- 20 
tor-General of Felice himself ; and it would clearly be absurd if 
every amendment of tliis land required the Governor’s concurrence. 

On the other hand, it may well be that the subject matter of some 
of the rules is so vital to the well-being of the police force that they 
ought not to be amended without at least the Governor's knowledge. 25 
We have not beew in the time at our disposal to make a minute 
study of the rul^s ; but if His Majesty's Government, after a further 
examination of the subject, came to the conclusion that certain rules 
were properly included in a category of this kind and made special 
provision with regard to them, and possibly also with regard to the 30 
Police Acts theinselvcs, in the legislative proposals which they will 
submit to Parliament, we should be prepared to agree ; nor can 
we see why a safeguard of this land need operate in any way to 
diminish the responsibility for the administration of law and order, 
which, as we have already said, we think should in future rest upon 35 
Indian Ministers themselves. 

90. There is one other matter which arises in connection with the 
police and to wluch we think it convenient to draw attention in tlus 
place. It has been represented to us very forcibl}^ that, whatever 
may be the decision with regard to tlie transfer of law and order 40 
generally, special provision ought to be made with regard to that 
branch of the police which is concerned with the suppression of 
terrorism. W'e do not here refer to those members of the police who 
are occupied in combating terrorism as part of their regular functions 
in the prevention of crime and maintenance of order, but to that 45 
which is sometimes Icnown as the Special Branch, a body of carefully 
selected officers who devote themselves to the collection and sifting 
of information on wliich their comrades in the force can subsequently 
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take action. Their work necessarily involves the employment of 
confidential agents and otliers from whom the information is obtained; 
and it is. stated to us, o.ud we see uo reason to doubt the fact, that 
the supply of information derived from these sources would at once 
cease, if the identitj^ of those who furnished it became known, or 5 
might become known, outside the police force itself. Tliis being so, 
it has been urged that the operations of the Special Branch ought to 
be placed under the exclusive control of the Governor, since otlienvise 
the organisation which at present exists, and which is an essential 
instrument in the fight against terrorism, would be disrupted, and 10 
would be difficult, and perhaps impossible, to reconstitute. 

91. The problem is a difficult one, though at the moment it 
is onijj' of immediate importance in the Province of Bengal. 
The Special Branch is an integral part of the police force 
and is in no sense independent of the prorincial Inspector-General 15 
of Police. It is exclusively concerned witli the collection and 
sifting of information, and any executive action which may 
follow from its investigations is undertaken by the ordinarjr police 
force. But if it is impossible to distinguish beriveen the two, 
then (it is said} an Indian ]\Iinister, who may have to defend sub- 20 
sequently before the Legislature an arrest or prosecution made or 
begun by his orders, must have the right to satisfy himself that the 
information is trustworthy on which he is invited to act, and the 
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names of the agents from uhom it lias been obtained could not in the 
25 last resort be withheld from liiin, \^’e think that those who argue 
thus arc not acquainted with the gcncnil practice in matters of tliis 
kind. We arc infonned by tlioso who have ONpcnencc in sucli 
matters in this countia* that in a secret service case the names of 
agents are in no circumstances disclosed to ^tinistcrs, and that 
30 (for reasons which we fully appreciate) a case has never liccn 
kno\\Ti in which a Mini.stcr has even aslccd for the information. 

We think that Indian Ministers, if and when they take over the 
administration of law and order, would be wise themselves to adopt 
so salulaiy a convention ; but we arc satisfied that tlic ilifiiculty 
35 arises, not because Indian Mini.^tens are likely to disclose the names 
of agents or even to demand them, but because the agents have an 
inenidicablc suspicion that the information will in fact become 
]:nown. So long as this sus]ucion or belief exists, the consccjuences 
arc the same, whether it is ilbfoundeil or not. 

40 92. We do not think it desirable that the Constitution Act should rm\rrsof 

vest in the Governor lumself the control of the Special J3ranch. 

On tlie o tiler hand we can conceive a state of things arising in 
vrliich the discharge of the siiecial responsibility to whicli we Iiavc 
referred above might make it necessary for him to direct the 
45 Inspector-General of I'olicc in the Province in no circumstances to 
disclose the source of any infonnalion wliich may be obtained by 
the Sjxrcial Branch to any person whatsoever v. ithout the Governor’s 
prior approv-al. It might even be tliought advis^iblc to refer to this 
possibility in his Instrument of Instructions. But the necessity 
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for action of this kind could scarcely an^c, unless the efforts of the 
police in the suppression of terrorism had not the sympathy, or at 
least failed to gain the support, of Ministers, a possibility which wo 
hnjvj that v.*c may regard as remote ; and in that ease it would in 
5 our opinion be preferable to cmjxiwer the Governor, with the consent 
of tlie Governor-General, to take over and administer himself tlie 
whole anti-terrorist organisation until such time as he an<l the 
Governor-General arc satisfied, perhaps after a change of Ministr\’, 
that it can l>c safely cntnisUx! once more to there whose consUtu- 
10 tional duty it is to see that the law is properly enforced. This 
would, we think involve the apjiointment of tome per>on selected 
by the Governor at his dbcrelion to act as his sp<4:c?maTi for the 
time l>cing in the Legislature*. We might add Ilia t it utis suggested 
to US as an alternative projK;‘^"il that the Spt*dal Branches tliroughout 
15 India should in future l>c under the control of tlie Govenior-t'rencral, 
since there is at the prr‘-.cnt time an Intelligence* Service under the 
control of the Central Government which ncce.^sarily worl.s in 
close contact with all the provincial police forces, ddus, howrver, 
would involve the creation of a new reserved service under the 
20 Control of the Governor-General, a cour^^e which we should deprecate. 
In our opinion it would Ik? a more convenient arrangement if in 
future the iniclligcrice work at Uic Centre in its iuiem,\l security 
asjKct v.erc a-Ajgned to the Department of Defence as part t»f (ho 
lattcr'n normal functions. The central intelligejici' service v.ould 
25 in tliat car/* continue to act an a clearing house for mfoniiation 
generally, and the local jMjlice v.ould l>e able, and no <Ioubl anxioun, 
to avail them?#dve5 of itii services; but lu imivr/* un the Governor- 
General any rdatutoiy functions in relation to the j>ohce adnnnis* 
tnition of a Province seems to us a plan which has nothing to 
30 commend it. 
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(iv) The Governor and the Provincial Administration 

93. The question has been raised whether the Governor under a 
provincial Constitution such as is now proposed will have at hLs 
disposal sufficient information as to the current affairs of the Province 
to enable him to take timely action in a case where the due discharge 35 
of any of his special responsibilities seems to call for his intervention. 

This is a vital issue, for the special po'wers of the Governor would 
be entirely nugatory if, by reason of his divorce from current adminis- 
trative business, the circumstances which might require the exercise 

of those powers were brought too late to his notice. In our opinion, 40 
however, the proposals in the White Paper, if fully carried into effect, 
are adequate for the Governor’s protection in this respect. 

94. The Governor’s office is at the present time one of great 
prestige and authority. Of a large part of the Provincial Adminis- 
tration he is not only the titular but the actual head ; and in the 45 
administration of the “ transferred subjects ” also, where he is 
even no^v guided by the advice of Ivlinisters, he is able to exercise 
ah influence, both legitimate and constitutional, to an extent for 
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which it would probably be difficult to find analogies in the more 
politically developed States of Europe and America. He presides 
at meetings of his Ministers, and they are accustomed to look to 
him for assistance and support ; and we see no reason why for many 
years to come a Council of Ministers, advising over the whole field, 5 
and not only over a part, of the provincial administration, should be 
anxious to deprive themselves of the assistance which a Governor of 
ripe experience will be able to give them, or regard themselves as 
representatives of an opposing interest. On the other hand, it has 
been pointed out to us that much of the information of the Governor 10 
with regard to current affairs is derived from his intercourse with the 
Secretaries to Government, almost ahvays members of the Civil 
Service, who by a practice of long standing enjoy the right of regular 
access to him for the purpose of discussing cases which in their view 
merit his personal attention ; and obviously the Governor as the head 15 
of the provincial Executive will have the unquestionable right to send 
for and to see any officer of his Government at any time. No doubt 
under a different order such personal communication between 
a Governor and the Secretaries w’ould not occur without 
the assent, express or implied, of the Ministers concerned ; but 20 
we find it difficult to suppose either that that assent would be 
withheld or that a Minister would not be kept fully acquainted 
by the Secretary in charge of the Minister’s department 
with any discussion which had taken place between himself and 
the Governor. Nevertheless, we recognise that, not only for the 25 
avoidance of error or misunderstanding, but also as a protection 
to the Governor in cases where his relations with Ministers may 
not be always harmonious, it is well to put certain specific powers 
in the Governor’s hands. 

95. The White Paper authorises the Governor, after consultation 30 
with his Ministers, to make, at his discretion, any rules which he 
regards as requisite to regulate the disposal of Government business 
and the procedure to be observed in its conduct, and for the trans- 
mission to himself of all such information as he may direct.^ We 
understand that both the distribution and conduct of public business 35 
have in India long been regulated almost entirely by rules of this 
kind, and there is therefore nothing strange or novel in the proposal. 

The Governor’s rules under the new Constitution 'vvill no doubt 
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require to be framed on rather different lines, and, if they arc 
40 modified in some directions, to be expanded in otliers ; but we 
sec no ground for supposing that the rule making power cannot 
be adapted to meet all tlic reasonable requirements of the ease. 
It would, for example, be competent for the Governor to prescribe 
by rule that orders on certain specified matters are not to be 
45 passed unless the decision on them has been initialled by him- 
self. This would ensure that all matters in that particular 
sphere were at least brought to his attention before action was 

^ \\1ule Paper, IVoposal 6?. 
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taken upon them. We are not suggesting that the decision taken 
would on tliat account be tJje Governor’s alone, without, or contrary 
to, the ad\ncc of his ^linlsters. Unless his special responsibilities 
were involved, his decision would be guided by their advice ; but 
5 tliat advice would be given after discussion, and the Governor 
would be in a position, if he Ziad views of his o^^’n on the matter, 
to invite Ministers to weigh and consider them before their advice 
is given. We give the above as an example only, for we do not 
conceive it our duty, even if we had the necessary special knowledge 
10 to make recommendations on all the matters which the rule making 
power could possibly include. But we think there ought in any 
ease to be a rule lading doum with precision the relations between 
the Governor, his Ministers, and the Secretaries to Government. 
If it is to be the Council of ^linistcrs who wall in future aid and 
15 advise the Go\‘emor, it is plain that the Governor can no longer 
be advised directly and independently by the Secretaries to Govern- 
ment ; but we should regard it as extremely unfortunate if the 
latter were deprived of access to the Governor or prevented from 
submitting to him such papers as in tlicir opinion he ought to see. 
20 We do not attempt to lay dovm tlic form wliich rules for this purpose 
should take ; but it is a matter to which we attach considerable 
importance and it is one to which we desire to draw the si^ccial 
attention of His ^fajesty’s Government. 

96. It is essential tJiat the Govenior should have at his disposal 
25 an adequate personal and secretarial staff of his own. I'liis is 
reco^ised in the Wliitc Paper, where it Is proposed (rightly, in our 
opinion) tliat the salary- and allowances of such a staff arc to be 
fixed by Order in Council, and, tliough included in the annual 
proposals for the appropriation of revenue, arc not to l>c submitted 
30 to the vote of the Legislature.^ We think also that there should be 
at the head of this staff a capable and experienced officer of high 
standing. Such an officer would be a man fully conversant with 
the current affairs of the Province and in close' contact witli the 
administration ; but we do not for a moment contemplate that he 
35 should exercise any executive functions Jiimsclf ; .still Jess, as some 
of the Indian delegates seemed to lliink, that he should occupy in 
any sense a position analogous to Uiat of a Deputy-Governor. 
But so long as a splicrc remains in which the Governor is not neces- 
sarily guided by the advice of Ministers, we cannot doubt llial the 
40 Governor will require the aiisistance which an officer of tliis kind can 
give. There is no precise analog}' l^twccn his jxisition. as we 
conceive it, and that of any present-day civil servant in Whitehall ; 
and we have no doubt that his duties will vary from time to time as 
constitutional practice and usage grows. In .some respects he will 
45 occupy the position at present filled by the Govcnior's Private 
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(iv) The Governor and the Provincial Administration 

93. The question has been raised whether the Governor under a 
provincial Constitution such as is now proposed vdll have at his 
disposal sufficient information as to the current affairs of the Province 
to enable him to take timely action in a case where the due discharge 35 
of any of his special responsibilities seems to call for his intervention. 

This is a vital issue, for the special powers of the Governor would 
be entirely nugatory if, by reason of his divorce from current adminis- 
trative business, the circumstances which might require the exercise 

of tliose powers were brought too late to his notice. In our opinion, 40 
however, the proposals in tiie White Paper, if fully carried into effect, 
are adequate for the Governor's protection in this respect. 

94. The Governor’s office is at the present time one of great 
prestige and authority. Of a large part of the Provincial Adminis- 
tration he is not only the titular but the actual head ; and in the 45 
administration of the *' transferred subjects ** also, where he is 
even now guided by the advice of iVIinisters, he is able to exercise 
ah influence, both legitimate and constitutional, to an extent for 
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which it would probably be difficult to find analogies in the more 
politically developed States of Europe and America. He presides 
at meetings of his IMinislers, and they are accustomed to look to 
him for assistance and support ; and we see no reason why for many 
years to come a Council of Ministers, advising over the whole field, 5 
and not only over a part, of the provincial administration, should be 
anxious to deprive themselves of the assistance which a Governor of 
ripe experience will be able to give them, or regard themselves as 
representatives of an opposing interest. On the other hand, it has 
been pointed out to us that much of the information of the Governor 10 
\rith regard to current affairs is derived from his intercourse with the 
Secretaries to Government, almost always members of the Civil 
Service, who by a practice of long standing enjoy the right of regular 
access to him for the purpose of discussing cases w’hich in their view 
merit his personal attention ; and obviously the Governor as the head 15 
of the provincial Executive will have the unquestionable right to send 
for and to see any officer of his Government at any time. No doubt 
under a different order such personal communication beriveen 
a Governor and the Secretaries would not occur without 
the assent, express or implied, of the Ministers concerned ; but 20 
we find it difficult to suppose either that that assent 'would be 
withheld or that a Minister would not be kept fully acquainted 
by the Secretary in charge of the Minister’s department 
with any discussion which had taken place between himself and 
the Governor. Nevertheless, we recognise that, not only for the 25 
avoidance of error or misunderstanding, but also as a protection 
to the Governor in cases where his relations wuth JMinisters may 
not be always harmonious, it is well to put certain specific powers 
in the Governor’s hands. 

95. The AVhite Paper authorises the Governor, after consultation 30 
with his jMinisters, to make, at his discretion, any rules 'which he 
regards as requisite to regulate the disposal of Government business 
and the procedure to be observ^ed in its conduct, and for the trans- 
mission to himself of all such information as he may direct.^ We 
understand that both the distribution and conduct of public business 35 
have in India long been regulated almost entirely by rules of this 
kind, and there is therefore nothing strange or novel in the proposal. 

The Governor’s rules under the new Constitution 'will no doubt 
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require to be framed on rather different lines, and, if tlicy arc 
40 modified in some directions, to be expanded in others ; but we 
see no ground for supposing that the rule making power cannot 
be adapted to meet all the reasonable requirements of the ease. 
It would, for example, be competent for the Governor to prescribe 
by rule that orders on certain specified matters are not to bo 
45 passed unless the decision on them lias been initialled by him- 
self. This would ensure that all matters in that particular 
sphere were at least brought to his attention before action was 

* While Paper, Pn'iposal. 69, 
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taken upon them. We are not suggesting tliat the decision taken 
would on tliat account be tlic Governor’s alone, without, or contrary 
to, the advice of his Ministers. Unless his special responsibilities 
were involved, his decision would be guided by tlieir advice ; but 
5 that advice would be given after discussion, and the Governor 
would be in a position, if he had views of his owii on tlie matter, 
to invite Ministers to weigh and consider them before their adWee 
is given. We give tiic above as an example only, for we do not 
conceive it our dut}% cv*cn if we had the ncccssaiy'' special knowledge 
ID to make recommendations on all the matters which the rule making 
power could possibly include. But we think there ought in any 
ease to be a rule lapng dowm with precision the relations between 
the Governor, his Ministers, and the Secretaries to Government. 
If it is to be the Council of Ministers who will in future aid and 
15 advise the Governor, it is plain that the Governor can no longer 
be ad\dscd directly and independently by the Secretaries to Govern- 
ment ; but we should regard it as extremely unfortunate if the 
latter were deprived of access to the Governor or prevented from 
submitting to him such papers as in their opinion he ought to see. 
20 We do not attempt to lay down the form which rules for this purpose 
should take ; but it is a matter to which we attach considerable 
imjx)rtancc and it is one fo which we desire to draw the special 
attention of His Majesty's Government. 

96. It is essential tliat Uic Govcnior should liavc at his disposal 
25 an adequate personal and secretarial staff of his own. This is 
recognised in the White Paper, whore it is proposed (rightly, in our 
opinion) that the salaiy* and allowances of such a staff arc to be 
fixed by Order in Council, and, though included in the annual 
proposals for the appropriation of revenue, are not to lx* submitted 
60 to the vote of the Ixigislature.' Wo think also that there should lx; 
at the head of this staff a capable and cxjKricnccd ofiiccr of liigh 
standing. Such an officer would lx; a man fully conversant with 
the current affairs of the Province and in close contact with the 
administration ; but v/c do not for a moment contemplate tliat he 
35 should exercise any executive functions liimself ; still l<«ss, as some 
of the Indian delegates seemed to think, that he should occupy in 
any sense a position analogous to that of a UcpiUy-Govcrnor. 
But so long as a sphere remains in which the Governor is not neces- 
sarily guided by the advice of Ministers, we cannot doubt that the 
40 Governor will require the assistance which an officer of this kind can 
give. ^ There is no precise analogy lx tween Jiis |x>sition, as we 
conceive it, and that of any present-day civil servant in Whitehall ; 
and we have no doubt that his duties will vary from time to time as 
constitutional practice and usage grows. In ".some respects he will 
45 occupy the position at present filled by the Governor's Private 
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Secretar)", but we think it right that he should in future be known 
b}’’ some other designation, and we suggest for consideration that of 
Secretary" to the Governor. 

> White Paper, Proposal 65. 
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97. It is clear that the successful worldng of responsible govern- 
ment in the Provinces \\ill be very greatly influenced by the character 
and experience of the provincial Governors. We concur wdth 
cver>i:hmg which has been said by the Statutory Commission on 
the part which the Governors have played in the working of the 5 
reforms of 1919,^ and we do not think that the part which they will 
play in the future ^vili be any less important or valuable. AVe take 
note here, though the matter is not altogether relevant to the subject 
which we have been discussing, of a suggestion pressed by some of 
the British India Delegation that in future Governors should always 10 
be appointed from the United Kingdom and indeed that there'should 

be a statutory prohibition against the appointment of persons who 
are members of the Indian Cml Service. AVe cannot accept this 
suggestion. AA^e hold strongly the view that jjis INIajesty’s selection 
of Governors ought not to be fettered in any ^vay ; and, that there 15 
may be no misunderstanding on the point, \ve desire to state our 
belief that, in the future no less than in the past, men in every wa,y 
fitted for appointment as the Governor of a ^»ro\dnce wiff be found 
among members of the Cml Service who have distinguished 
themselves elsewhere in India. 20 

(v) Special Powers of Governor 

98. It is plain that, for the due discharge of ids special responsi- 
bilities, it may not always suffice for the Governor to be able to 
dissent from the advice tendered to him by J^Iinisters ; in some 
circumstances it may be essential that further powers should be at 25 
his disposal. This is recognised in the AATiite Paper, in whicli it is 
proposed to give the Governor certain legislative* and financial 
powers. The powers which it is proposed to entrust to the Governor 

in the event of the breakdowm in the constitutional machinery may 
also be considered under tliis head. 30 

99. As regards legislative powers, the AVhite Paper proposes to 
empower the Governor at his discretion, to present, or cause to be 
presented, a Bill to the Legislature with a Message that it is essential, 
having regard to any of his special responsibilities, that the Bill 
should become law before a date specified in the Message, and to 35 
declare by Message in respect of any Bill already introduced that it 
should for similar reasons become law before a stated date in a form 
specified in the Message,^ If before the date specified the Bill is 
not passed, or is not passed in the specified form, as the case may be, 
the Governor will be empowered at his discretion to enact it as a 40 
Governor's Act, either with or ^vithout any am^ndnients made by the 
Legislature after receipt of his Message. Und^r the present Govern- 
ment of India Act, where a provincial Legislature has refused leave 

to introduce, or has failed to pass in the fonp recommended by the 
Governor, any Bill relating to a reserved subject, the Governor may 45 

* Ref^rt, Vol. I, panu 165, 

* White Paper, F^oposal 92 
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certify that the passage of the Bill is essential for the discharge of 
his responsibility for the subject and thereupon the Bill shall be 
deemed to have passed and shall, on signature by the Governor, 
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become an Act of the Legislature. It will be seen, therefore, that 
5 one difference between tlic ousting procedure and tliat which is now 
proposed is that in the former ease a certified Bill is deemed to be 
an Act of the Legislature, whereas in the latter it is declared to be 
(what indeed it is) a Governor’s Act. So far as this difference in 
nomenclature is concerned, we concur in the proposal of the Wliite 
10 Paper, for we can see no possible ad\*anlage in describing an Act as 
the Act of the Legislature, when tlic Legislature lias expressly 
declined to enact it. But the members of the British India 
Delegation desired to go further, and, though they did not dissent 
from gi\nng the Governor the power in appropriate circumstances 
15 to enact legislation, urged that ho should do so on his own exclusive 
responsibility, and that the Legislature ought not to be associated 
wiUi the process in any way. In their view the proposals in the 
Wiitc Paper tended in tlic first place to blur the respective 
responsibilities of Governor and Legislature, and in the second to 
20 enable the Governor to seek support in the Legislature against his 
Ministers and thus to undermine the ixisition of the latter. 

100. There is much force in the British India argument, and if 
we thought that the intention, or even the effect, of the proposal 
were to enable the Governor to go behind the back of his Ministers 
25 for tlic purpose of securing the passage of legislation which they ° ^ 

themselves were unwilling to sponsor, we thinlc that tlic argument 
would be conclusive. We are not, liowcver, clear that this is 
necessarily so. We agree that, if a Governor finds it necessary’ to 
make use of his special legislative ^xiwcrs, the responsibility for 
30 using them must be his alone, and that he ought not to seek to 
persuade the I.^gislaturc to take any p.art of it upon themselves. 

On the other hand, though it is no less undesirable that the Governor 
should, save in most exceptional circumstances, exercise a ]X)wer 
which is ordinarily the prerogative of the Legislature, there is much 
35 to be said for giving the Legislature up to the eleventh hour an 
opportunity^ to reconsider legislative jirojiosals which perhaps they 
have declined for ]X)litical or parly reasons to consider upon the 
merits, and for thus enabling a Bill to become law by the regular 
constitutional process ; and it would certainly be unfortunate if a 
40 Governor found himself comjxdletl to exercise his special powers, when 
he miglit be able to achieve his object in some other way. This we 
conceive to he the intention underlying the White Paper proposals, 
and, if so, they ought not lightly to be rejected. They also leave 
the way open for a compromise between Governor and Legislature, 

45 in the event of a difference of opinion between the two ; for the 
Governor may, as the result of further discussion, be willing to 
sacrifice part of a Bill, if he can .secure the passage of the remainder, 
and the Legislature may be willing on their side to pass the Bill, 
if those p.articular parts arc omitted. 
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101. We doubt if a Governor ought ever to j^rcsent a Bill to the 
Legislature which his Ministers have refused to sponsor. If he docs 
so, because he anticipate; that he will secure a majority for the Bill, 
then it must be assumed that his Ministers no longer i>osse.rs the 
5 confidence of the Legislature, and his proper course would be to 
dismk.s them and apj^)Oinl others in their place. On the other hand, 
if Ministers arc of opinion that there is a reasonable chance of the 
Bill passing, because there is a change of attitude in the Legislature 
or on any other ground, then, as it seems to us, it is for ^^lnistcrs 
10 themselves to sjxDnsor the Bill, if they approve it. The logical 
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conclusioa would seem to be that a Governor should exercise his 
legislative powers, ^vhen he thinks it necessary so to do, without 
reference to the Legislature at all, even though his Ministers may 
hold as strongly as he does that the legislation is necessary ; a fortiori, 
where they are opposed to it. But we are impressed with the 15 
advantage which would accrue, if an opportunity were given to the 
Legislature for revising a hasty or unconsidered decision previously 
made or threatened. We accordingly recommend that the Governor • 
should be empowered to notify the Legislature by Message (if, that is, 
the Legislature is sitting) that he intends at the expiration of, say, 20 
one month to enact a Governor's Act, the terms of Avhich would be 
set out in the Message. The Legislature would be under no obligation 
to take any action on the Message ; but it would be open to them, 
if they thought fit, to present an address to the Governor at any 
time before the expiration of the month, praying him only to enact 25 
the proposed Act with certain amendments, which the Gk)vemor 
could consider upon their merits ; or the Legislature might even 
think fit to reverse their former decision and to forestall the Governor 
by themselves enacting legislation in the sense desired by the 
Governor. There would, if this recommendation is accept^, be 30 
no presentation of a Bill to the Legislature, as proposed by the W^te 
Paper, but only a notification of the Governor's intention to exercise 
his powers ; and we do not see how it could then be said that the 
Governor was seeking to enlist support against his Ministers or 
trying to induce the Legislature to share a responsibility which 35 
belongs to him alone. We observe that the White Paper proposes 
that whereas temporary Ordinances, if extended beyond six months, 
are to be laid before Parliament,^ there is no similar proposal in the 
case of Governor’s Acts. We think that the same rule should apply 
in both cases. 40 

Oniinances. 102. The next special power which it is proposed to give the 

Governor is the power (for use in emergencies) of issuing temporai^'^ 
Ordinances, to be valid for not more than six months in the first 
instance, but renewable once for a similar period.® At the present 
time, this power is only exercisable whether for a single Province 45 
or for the whole of British India by the Governor-General ; but we 
cannot doubt that in an autonomous Province it should in future 

^ White Paper, I*roposal 103. 

* Jhid. 
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be vested in the Governor himself. It was urged by the British 
India Delegation that the power should continue to be vested in the 
Governor-General ; and if it should be thought that his concurrence 
should be obtained, we do not dissent, though we should be content 
with the proposal in the White Paper as it stands ; but in any case 5 
it is obvious that no Governor would exercise so unusual and 
important a power vdthout prior consultation with the Governor- 
General. 

Appropriation 103. The W^te Paper next proposes that the Governor shall be 

ofrwcnues. empowered to include in the annual appropriation of revenue 10 
authenticated by him any additional amounts which he regards as 
necessary for the discharge of his special responsibilities, provided 
that the total amount so authenticate under any head of expenditure 
does not exceed the amount which was propos^ to be appropriated 
under that head when the financial proposals for the year were fimt I 
laid before the Legislature ; that is to say, the Governor wdU have 
power to restore any sums included by him for the above purposes 
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in the original proposals for appropriation, if the Legislature lias 
subsequently rejected or reduced them.^ ^Ye have no comment to 
20 make upon this proposal, for it is clearly essential that the Governor 
should possess powers of this kind, if he is to be in a position at all 
times to discharge the special responsibilities which it is intended to 
impose upon him ; and we think tliat the limitation wliich is 
suggested on the exercise of the power is a reasonable one. 

25 104, It is to be obscr\’cd that the Governor will onh^ be able to 

a\*ail himself of the special powers, legislative and financial, which 
we have described above, when in his opinion one of his special 
responsibilities is involved and the due discharge of that responsi- 
bility requires the exercise of the power. In the case of a Governor’s 
30 Act or the restoration of a rejected appropriation, we have no doubt 
that this is a proper restriction to impose. In the case, however, of 
the Ordinance-making power, the matter does not seem at first sight 
to be so clear ; for an Ordinance assumes the existence of an emergency, 
and this might arise in connection \rith any branch of the ad minis - 
35 tration, whether the Governor’s special responsibilities were involved 
or not. But we notice that the White Paper also proposes that the 
Governor shall have power to make Ordinances for the good govern- 
ment of the Province at any time when the Legislature is not in 
session, if his ]Ministcrs arc satisfied that an emergency exists which 
40 renders such a course ncc cssary. = Such an Ordinance is to be laid 
before the Provincial Legislature and wdll cease to operate at the 
expiration of six weeks from the date of the rc-assembly of the 
Legislature, unless in the meantime the Legislature has disapproved 
it by resolution. There are thus two Idnds of Ordinance contemplated, 
45 the" first made on the Governor’s own responsibility and in the 

* White Paper, Propo^l 00. 

*\riiitc Paper, Proposal lOt. 
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discharge of his special responsibilities, the second on the adv'icc of 
Ministers and tlicrcforc nccc.ssarily in a sphere in which tlie Governor 
vrill be guided by tlicir advice. In these circumstances tlic whole 
field appears to be covered and wc are satisfied that tlic Gov'crnor’s 
5 power of making Ordinances on his own responsibility is properly 
limited to those cases only in vvhicli his special responsibilities arc 
involved. 

105. Lastly, it is proposed to give the Governor power at his 
discretion, if at any time lie is satisfied that a situation has arisen 
10 which for the rime being renders it impossible for the government 
of the Province to be carried on in accordance with the provisions 
of the Constitution Act, by Proclamation to assume to himself all 
such powers vested in any provincial authority as appear to him to 
be ncccssarj' for the purpose of securing iliat tlic Government of the 
15 Province shall be carried on oftectivcly. This Proclamation will 
hav'c the same effect as an Act of Parliament, and will cease to be 
in force at the expiration of six montlis unless previously approved 
by resolutions of Ixith Houses of Piirliamcnt, though it may 
be at any time revoked by similar resolutions.* HvcnLs in 
20 more than one Province since the refonns of 1919 have shown 
that powers of this kind arc unhappily not yet obsolete ; and 
it is too soon to predict that even under rcspon.sibic government 
their existence will never be ncccssarv'. Wc <lo not read the \Vliitc 
Paper as meaning tiiat the Governor, in the event of a breakdown of 
25 the Constitutional macliincrj', is bound to lake ov'cr the whole 
government of the Province and administer it himself on his own 
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undivided rcsponsibilit 3 \ We conceive that the intention is to 
provide also for the possibility of a partial breakdown and to enable 
the Governor to take over part only of the machinery of government, 
leaving the remainder to function according to the ordinaty law. 30 
Thus tlie Governor might, if the breakdown were in the legislative 
machinery of the Province alone, still cany on the government with 
the aid of his Ministers, if they were v^dlling to support him ; we are 
speaking of course of such a case as the refusal of the Legislature to 
function at all, and not merely to lesser conflicts or disputes between 35 
it and the Governor. If we are right in our interpretation, we approve 
the proposals, and we are of opinion that it would be umnse, if not 
impracticable, to specify in any detail the action which the Governor 
should be authorised to take. A constitutional breakdown implies 
no ordinary crisis and it is impossible to foresee what measures the 40 
circumstances might demand. It is right, therefore, that the Governor 
should be armed vWth a general discretionary power to adopt such 
remedies as the case may require. 

106. It is clear that where the Governor is exercising his special 
powers or is acting in his discretion, he must be constitutionally 45 
responsible to some authority, and that responsibility will be in 
the first instance to the Governor-General and through him to the 

* White Paper, Proposal 105. 
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Secretary of State and ultimately to Parliament. This is the effect 
of the White Paper proposal, and it is unnecessary for us to comment 
upon it.i 

(3) Relations between the Provincial Executive 

AND Legislature. 5 

107. We have said in an earlier part of this Report that by 
responsible government we mean a form of government in which 
the Executive is in some sense accountable to the Legislature, and we 
ha’v^e pointed out the undeniable fact that, while the Indian demand 

is for parliamenta^ government on the British model, the essential 10 
conditions of parliamentary government as it is understood in the 
United Kingdom neither exist in India at the present time nor arc 
likely to come into existence for many years to come. For this 
reason it seems desirable that we should attempt to examine in 
greater detail the relations between the Executive and the Legislature 15 
under the plan proposed in the Wliite Paper. 

108. The WTiite Paper proposes that the Governor shall be directed 
by his Instrument of Instructions to select his Ministers " in consulta- 
tion vrith the person who, in his judgment, is likely to command the 
largest following in the Legislature and “ to appoint those persons 20 
(including so far as possible members of important minority com- 
munities) who will best be in a position collectively to command 
the confidence of the Legislature.**^ Assuming, as we do, that the 
Legislature will be based on a system of communal representation, 

it vrill be seen that this proposal contemplates the formation of a 25 
composite Minister, representative not (as in the United Kingdom) 
of a single majority party or even of a coalition of parties, but also 
of minorities as such. We do not suppose that any other plan would 
commend itself to the minority communities at the present moment, 
and we must, therefore, accept it as a necessary element in the 30 
scheme ; but it is not parliamentary government in the British sense. 
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109. It is our earnest hope that in the future parties may develop 
in India which wll cut across communal lines ; but v/e entertain 
some doubt whether the proposed directions in the Instrument of 
35 Instructions, if literally obeyed, may not operate to prevent both 
the g^o^^ih of parties and the formation of homogeneous Ministries. 
The obligation imposed upon the Governor of including among his 
^linisters members of important minority communities is no doubt 
qualified by the words “ so far as possible ” ; and much will depend 
40 upon the meaning which is to be attached to this qualification. It 
may be read as meaning that, whenever a member of a minority 
community is willing to accept office tlien the Governor is to have no 
option but to appoint him ; and it would be exceedingly unfortunate 
if a Ck>vemor at some future date were thereby prevented from 

* WTiite Paper, Proposal 72. 

* Paper, Proposal 67. 
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encouraging a healthier development on non-communal lines. We 
think, therefore, that the formula proposed in the White Paper merits 
re-examination 'with a view to giving greater latitude to the Governor. 
We recognise that nothing ought to be done at the present time which 
5 would excite suspicion or distrust in the mind of the minorities and 
we have no doubt that for many years to come the minorities will 
expect to be represented ^n every Ministry ; but we should be 
sorry to think that this is to be an eternal and immutable feature of 
Indian politics. 

10 110. We have emphasised the vital importance in India of the 

Executive. It has seemed to us in the course of our discussions with 
the British India delegates that in their anxiety to increase the 
prerogatives of the Legislature, they have been apt to overlook the 
functions of the Executive, an attitude not perhaps surprising in 
15 those to whom at the present time the Legislature offers the main 
field of political activity. But if the responsibility for government 
is hencefonvard to be borne by Indians themselves they will do well 
to remember that to magnify the Legislature at the expense of the 
Executive is to diminish the authority of the latter and to weaken 
20 the sense of responsibility of both. The function of the Executive 
is to govern and to administer ; that of the Legislature to vote 
supply, to criticize, to educate public opinion, and to legislate ; and 
great mischief may result from attempts by the latter to invade the 
executive sphere. The belief that parliamentary government is 
25 incompatible with a strong Executive is no doubt responsible for 
the distrust with which parliamentary institutions have come to be 
regarded in many parts of the world. The United Kingdom affords 
a sufficient proof that a strong Executive may co-exist even 'with an 
omnipotent Parliament if the necessary’’ conditions are present ; and 
30 the strength of the Executive in this country may, we think, be 
attributed with not more justice to the support of a disciplined party 
than to the inveterate and cherished tradition of Parliament that the 
prerogatives of the Legislature are not to be jealously or factiously 
asserted in such a w’ay as to prevent the King’s Government from 
35 being carried on. “ His Majesty’s Opposition " is not an idle phrase, 
but embodies a constitutional doctrine of great significance. 

11 1 . A composite Ministry, though for the moment we accept it as 
inevitable, seems to us unlikely for some time to produce a strong 
Executive, since it will not have the support of a disciplined partj% 
40 and the tradition of which we liave spoken is as yet unknowm in 
India. It is difficult to avoid the conclusion that its members w’ill 
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tend to regard thcJnisclves as responsible to the various communities 
vliom they represent rather than to the Legislature as a whole. 

The British-Indifi delegates laid indeed great stress uj^n the 
collective responsibility of. the Provincial Ministries, and in their 45 
Joint Memorandum have urged that the Instrument of Instructions 
should definitely contain a direction to the Governor that the 
collective responsibility of Ministers is to be introduced forthwith. 
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This seems to us to confuse cause and eflect, and we confess our 
inability to understand how collective responsibility could be thus 
introduced ” by any directions to a Governor, The Governor can, 
and we liope will, insist that, when his Ministers ad\nse him, they 
do so with a single voice. Tlie collective resjionsibility of I^Iinisters 5 
to the Legislature is, however, not a rule of law to be put into opera- 
tion at discretion, but a constitutional convention which only usage 
and practice can define or enforce, and whicli depends no less upon 
the attitude of the Legislature than upon that of Ministers them- 
selves. A wise Governor will seek to encourage political conditions 10 
which favour the growth of this convention ; but since it is the 
outcome and not the cause of ministerial solidaritj", it is as likely to 
be hindered as to be helped by artificial devices which take no account 
of the realities of the situation. It is an clement of strength in an 
Executive, and for that reason we attach great importance to it ; 15 
but in our judgment its evolution and adoption arc matters which 
must be left to Indians themselves. 

112. A Ministry such as we Iiave described, with no permanent 
majority on which to rely and without the bond of a common 
political faith, may well find it difficult to assert its authority over 20 
the Legislature, and here we think that a very real danger lies. 
Kotliing could be more disastrous to India than a sj^stem under 
which the Executive is at the mercy of a number of constantly 
shifting groups in the Legislature. The account given by the 
Statutory Commission of the w'orking of the existing provincial 25 
Constitution is nOt vciy^ encouraging. Governors in clioosing their 
Ministers,” they observe, ” have had an exceptionally difficult task. 

It could seldom be predicted wdxat following a Minister would have 
in the Legislature, quite apart Irom the iact that his acceptance ol 
office w'as often followed, owing to personal rivalries, by the detach- 30 
ment of some of his previous adherents.”^ — a statement amply 
confirmed by our own information ; and it should also be remem- 
bered that ^linisters will not in future be able to rely upon the 
official bloc, which, in the words of the Statutory Commission, ** has 
helped to decrease the instability of the balance of existing groups 35 
in tlie Legislature, and has made the tenure of office of IMinistcrs far 
less precarious,”^ It may be said that these difficulties wall disappear 
under responsible government. Wc hope that it w’ill be so, and we 
should not have recommended that the experiment be made, if wc 
were not satisfied that under no other system can Indians learn how 40 
to govern themselves. But we are bound to add that in our opinion 
a sense of corporate responsibility in Legislatures constituted wholly 
on a communal basis is likely to be of slow growth, and that the 
education of provinciallegislatorsmay sometimes prove an expensive 
luxury to the Province. We have therefore considered in what way 45 
it may be possible to strengthen the Executive and to make its 
authority more effective. 

* Report, Vol. I, para. 230. 
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113. An Executive must necessarily lack authority unless it can 
be certain of a reasonable length of tenure, and our attention has 
been dra^vn to more tlian one de\dce for the purpose of securing this 
end. Among these was a suggestion that the IVIinistry, after its 

5 appointment by tlie (Sovemor, should present itself to the Legis- 
lature and demand a vote of confidence, and that when this had been 
accorded it should remain in office for a fixed period, which might 
be from one to three years, and should only be removable (unless 
previously dismissed by the Governor) by a vote of non-confidence, 
10 passed by something more than a bare majority of votes. Under 
this proposal, a jMinistry would remain in office, even though the 
Legislature, might refuse supply, and the responsibility for any 
untoward consequences which might ensue would be upon Legis- 
lature alone. This plan, attractive at first sight, does not seem to 
15 us a workable one. A Legislature, determined to vdthhold support 
from a new Ministry, might refuse time after time to give the initial 
vote of confidence, and the result would be a complete deadlock. 
Secondly, the existence of a ]Ministry which had not in fact the 
confidence of the Legislature could in practice be made impossible, 
20 whether or not the formal vote of non-confidence was passed ; for 
we doubt whether any Ministers would be vdlling to continue in 
office, even though they enjoyed a statutory tenure, if they could 
secure neither supply nor the passage of any part of their legislative 
programme. There is not in our opinion any effective method of 
25 securing by statutory enactment under a system of parliamentary 
government permanence of tenure to a jMinistry faced by a con- 
sistently hos^e Legislature ; and to this we might add that nothing 
is less liliely to promote a sense of responsibility in the Legislature 
than the knowledge that, even if only for a specified and limited 
30 period, the Executive is irremovable. 

114. We see, however, no reason why a hostile vote, even on a 
demand for supply, should always involve the fate of a Ministry, 
and no doubt in the course of time the matter AviU come to be 
regulated by constitutional conventions. IMuch wll depend upon 

35 the Governor and on the support which he is able to give to the 
IVIinisters of his choice. It has often been assumed that, when the 
Governor finds himself compelled to make use of his special powers, 
the occasion vill ordinarily be a difference between himself and his 
^linisters. We think on the contrary that differences are much more 
40 likely to occur, where the Legislature acts irresponsibly, between 
the Legislature on the one hand, and the Ministry, supported by the 
Governor, on the other; and where this is so, it seems to us that 
circumstances might well arise in wffiich the use of his special powers 
by the Governor or an intimation to the Legislature of his intention 
45 to use them would contribute to the strength of a Ministry wliich 
was ^villing to co-operate vith him. Ministers would not, of course, 
be entitled of their own motion to advise the Governor to make use 
of his special powers ; it would be the Governor himself who would 
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request their advice. But Ministers, if prepared to advise, would 
have to accept responsibility to the Legislature for any action taken ; 
since the Govemor^s special powers are not intended to be used for 
the purpose of enabling Ministers to escape a responsibility which 
5 properly belongs to them. We think, however, that the judicious 
use by tJie Governor of these po^vers in the manner indicated (even 
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though tlicy arc limited to the sphere of his special responsibilities) 
might often prove invaluable for the purpose of strengthening a 
I^Iinistr\’- which is willing to carry on the necessary functions of 
government but cannot do so owing to factious and irresponsible 10 
obstruction in the Legislature, and which the Governor is satisfied 
cannot be replaced by any alternative Ivlini?try which would not 
encounter similar treatment. 

115. Under mdst Constitutions, the power of dissolution is a potent 
instrument in bringing an irresponsible Legislature to its senses ; for 15 
wiewLers, are thereby hrau^t fircc to face with constituents to whom 
they must justify their conduct. It will be available in the Indian 
Provinces, according to tlic scliemc of the Wiite Paper, at the 
Governor's discretion. This, we agree, is as it should be, and we 
think that even the threat to use it will often enable a Governor to 20 
give extremely effective support to his I^Iinistr^' ; but we do not 
forget that under a system of communal representation even a 
general election is likely to produce a Legislature with the same 
complexion as its predecessor, at least until the time, which may 
be far dist^mt, when political parties arc more independent of 25 
communal divisions. But, even if the constitutional machinery 
should break doum altogether, the White Paper pro\ides a means 
whereby the King's Government may still be carried on. We have 
already drawn attention to tlie proposal that the Governor should 
in sucii an emergency be empowered to assume to himself (subject 30 
to the over-riding authority of Parliament) all such powers vested 
by law in any provincial authority as appear to him to be necessaiy 
for the administration of the affairs of the Province ; and therefore 
in the last resort he could suspend the Legislature and for the time 
being administer the Province without it. Here also we think that, 35 
if his Ministers were willing to support him, and to take the respon- 
sibility of doing so, he might properl inform them of his Avillingncss 
to exercise his powers upon their advice, subject always to such direc- 
tions as he might receive from the Governor-General. Provisions 
of this kind, as the Statutory Commission rightly observ^e, are no 40 
repudiation of the principle of self-government ; lliey cannot come 
into play unless the principle of self-government is itself repudiated.”^ 

We hope, and are willing to believe, that it will ncvxr become 
necessary to put them into operation ; but we arc none the less 
persuaded that tViOT meVu^on in the Constitution wifi bave a bene- 45 
ficial effect, l^o thing is more calculated to quicken a sense of 
responsibility in tlie Legislatures than a clear perception of the 

* Report, Vol, 11, para. 99. 
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inevitable consequences of irresponsibility ; and, though it may 
seem paradoxical to say so, we think that the existence in the 
background of these reserve powers of the Govenior may well prove 
the real and niost effective guarantee for the development of a 
genuine system of responsible government. 5 

116. We may be thought to have laid too great emphasis upon 
the difficulties likely to arise in the vv'orking of the new Constitution 
in an Indian Province ; but we have endeavoured to describe the 
situation as it has presented itself to us, without prejudice or exag- 
geration ; and if ''ve have emphasised its difficulties it is because 10 
we are anxious that Indians should not be misled by deceptive 
analogies with the constitutional practice of the United Kingdom. 
Responsible government is not, as it has sometimes seemed to us 
that they regard it, an automatic device or ev^n a machine running 
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15 on a motive power of its own. It postulates conditions which 
Indians themselves have still to create, nor is a technique which the 
British people have painfully developed in the course of many 
generations to be acquired in India in the twinkling of an eye. The 
success of the experiment which we advocate can only be proved by 
20 its results, and the political education both of the Legislatures and of 
the electorate is likely to be a slow process. But we are none the less 
convinced that Indians must be given the opportunity of purchasing 
their O'VNTi experience, and we are at one with the Statutory Commis- 
shn in seeing no fntnre foe responsible government in India unless 
25 the difficulties to whieh we have thought it right to draw attention 
are not directly faced and in the end surmounted. 

(4) The Provikciai. Legislature 
Unicameral and Bicameral Legislatures 

117. The Wqiite Paper proposes that in each Governor’s Province 
30 there shall be a Provincial Legislature consisting, except in Bengal, 

the United Provinces, and Bihar, of the ICing, represented by the 
Governor, and a Legislative Assembly. In the three Provinces 
named, it is proposed that the Legislature shall consist of the IGng, 
represented by the Governor, and a Legislative Council as well as a 
35 Legislative Assembly. It is also proposed that alter a period of ten 
years, a bicameral Legislature may abolish its Legislative Council, 
and that a unicameral Legislature may present an address to the 
Cro\vn praying for the establishment of a Legislative Council.^ 

118. We are of opinion that Legislative Councils should also be 
40 established in Bombay and Madras, where the conditions arc sub- 
stantially the same as in Bengal and the United Provinces. Apart 
from this, we concur in the proposals of the Wiite Paper, subject to 
certain small changes in the composition of the Legislative Councils in 
Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bihar ; and our recommendations 

* White Paper, Proposal 74, 
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for all five Councils are set out in an Appendix to this part of our 
Keport.^ We think that where, after the ten-year period, a 
Province \vith a nnioameral Legislature seeks to have a second 
Chamber, it ought to be allowed to indicate in the Address which 
5 it presents to the Crown the size and composition of the Chamber 
which it desires to have. We do not doubt that the Crown would 
always endeavour to ascertain the wdshes of the Province, but the 
Constitution Act should make it clear that the Province has the 
right to inform the Cfoum what its washes are. 

10 The Composition of the Lcgislaittrcs 

119, The '\\Tiite Paper sets out in detail the proposed composition 
of each Provincial Legislature, specifying both the allocation of seats 
and the method of election to them.^ In the case of the Legislative 
Assemblies, these are based upon the Communal Award issued by 
15 His jMajesty’s Government on August 4th, 1932, with such 
modifications as have been rendered necessary (I) by the later pro- 
posal to create a new Province of Orissa, and (2) by the so-called 
Poona Pact of September 25th, 1932. It will be recalled that owing 
to the failure of the various communities to reach any agreement on 
20 the subject, principally because of a radical divergence of opinion 
on the vital question of separate electorates and the distribution 
of communal seats, His Majesty’s Government reluctantly 
undertook the task of devising themselves a scheme for the 
composition of the uew Legislatures. When their Aw'ard w'as 
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published, they announced their determination not to entertain 25 
any suggestions for its alteration or modification Avhich were not 
supported by all parties affected, but that if any of the communities 
mutually agreed upon a practicable alternative scheme, they would 1)0 
prepared to recommend to Parliament that that alternative should l>e 
substituted for the corresponding provisions in the Av.*ard. In the 30 
Award special arrangements were made to secure representation 
for the Depressed Classes. These were criticised by JMr. Gandhi 
as introducing an artificial division between two parts of the Hindu 
community, and he expressed his intention of ** fasting unto 
death " as a protest against them. Thereupon negotiations were 35 
initiated between the representatives of the caste Hindus and 
ol the Depressed Classes, and an agreement resulted which was 
embodied in the Poona Pact. Tin’s agreement in the \dcw of His 
Majestj^’s Government was within the terms of the announcement 
made by them, and therefore properly to l>c included as an integral 40 
part of the Communal Award. 

120. Tlie substance of the Poona Pact is the reservation to the 
Depressed Classes of a number of seals out of the scats classified as 
general scats in the Award, which means in effect otit of Hindu scats, 
since Hindus form the great bulk of the general electorates. These 45 


• Whilr raprr, App-iuMs Hr, 
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reserved seats will, however, be filled by an unuraial form of <Ioublc 
election. All members of tlie Depressed Classes who are rcgistcre<l 
on the general electoral roll of certain constituencies will elect a 
panel of four candidates belonging to their own l>ody, and the four 
persons ^Yho receive the highest number of votes in this primary 5 
election will be the only candidate’s for election to the rcscxx’cd seat ; 
hut the candidate finally elect e<! to the userved seat will be 
elected by the general electorate, that is to ?ay, by caste Hindus 
and by members of the Depres^^ed Claa^scs alike.' *11 ic numl>cr 
of scats reserved for the Depresred CIasr^c:s under the Pi>onn 10 
Pact is practically double the number n-served under the 
Communal A\wird ; but whereas under the latter there vms to 
be a direct election to those scats by a separate Depressed Classes 
olectoralc. there wall now be an election by the general electorate, 
although the candidates for election will have been previously 15 
selected by means of a primary election at which members of the 
Depressed Classes only wall be entitled to vote. Since the Pact does 
not, and indeed could not, increase the total number of scats assigned 
by the Communal Award to the difTerent I^cgislaturcs, it follow's 
that any increase in the scats reserved for tlie Depressed CI;us-cs must 20 
involve a diminution in the seats wliich will be a\'ailablc for caste 
Hindus. 


TEe While 
r.iptr proposals 
accepteil. 


121. The Communal Aw'ard was criticised by more than one witness 
wlio appeared before us on the ground that it operates incnuitablv 
in tlie case of Bengal, and even more incquitablv wth the modifica'- 25 
tions resulting from the Poona Pact, There was aBo criticism of 
the Award from other Provinces in which the Hindus arc in a 
minority ; but elsewhere the Arrard appears to have met with 
acceptance, and we entertain no doubt that if any attempt were 
now made to alter or modify it, the consequences would bo disastrous. 30 
The arrangement which it embodies appears to us to be 
well thought out and balanced, and to disturb any part of it would 
be to run the risk of upsetting the whole. H accepts indeed the 
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principle of separate electorates for the Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian, and European communities, but we 
recognize that this is an essential and inevitable condition of any new 
constitutional scheme. We may deplore the mutual distrust of 
which the insistence on this demand by the minorities is so ominous 
a sjnnptom, but it is' unhappily a factor in the situation which 
40 cannot be left out of account, nor do we think that we can usefully 
add anything to what we have already said on the subject. We 
accept therefore the proposals in the \^^lite Paper for the composition 
of the Legislative A^emblies. As regards the Poona Pact, we are 
satisfied that it \vas made bet^veen persons who may properly be 
45 regarded as representative of the caste Hindus on the one hand and 
of the Depressed Classes on the other, and for that reason we think 
that it falls within the terms of the announcement made by His 
Majesty’s Government and that it ought not to be disturbed. We 
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say frankl}’’ that we do not care greatly for it, and still less for the 
methods which brought it into existence. We are of opinion that the 
original proposals of His Majesty's Government constituted a 
more equitable settlement of the general communal question ; 

5 but the Pact was made by accredited leaders of the communities 
concerned, and was acquiesced in at the time by the communities 
themselves, or at least elicited no protest ; and, if we say no more, 
it is because we should be reluctant to believe that Indian political 
leaders, who presumably look forward to occupjdng positions of 
10 responsibility when India achieves self-government, “will in the future 
be willing to be influenced by, or to yield to, pressure of the land 
which was exerted at Poona two years ago. 

322. The Communal Award did not extend to the Legislative 
Council of any Province. The composition of these Councils which 
15 is set out in the White Paper is however based upon the same 
principles as the Communal A'vvard ; but, since the Legislative 
Councils are much smaller bodies than the Legislative Assemblies 
and it would be impossible therefore to provide in them for the 
exact equivalent of all the interests represented in the Lower House, 
20 it is proposed to include a certain number of nominated seats to be 
filled by the Governor at his discretion and accordingly available 
for the purpose of redressing any possible inequality. We think 
that this is a reasonable arrangement, and we have included 
provision for it in the detailed recommendations which are set 
25 out in the Appendix above referred to. 

The Provmcial Franchise 

123. The provindal electorate under the existing franchise numbers 
approximately 7,000,000 men and women, or about 3 per cent, of 
the population of British India. It will be recalled that the 
30 Southborough Committee in 1919, on whose recommendations the 
present franchise is based, were of opinion that the time was not ripe 
for any extension of the franchise to women, but Parliament required 
the Electoral Rules made under the Government of India Act to be 
so drawn as to enable the Provincial Councils to pass resolutions 
35 admitting women to the franchise on the same terms as men, and 
resolutions for that purpose have in fact been passed in every 
Province. But, since the franchise is in the main a property 
qualification and few Indian women arc property owners in their 
o^vn right, the number of women thus admitted to the franchise 
40 was very small and does not at the present time amount to more 
than about 315,000. 
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The proposals 124 . The Statutory Commission were of opinion that the existing 
franchise was too limited and recommended that it should be ‘ 
extended so as to enfranchise about 10 per cent, of the total 
population, and they laid a special emphasis upon the need for 45 
increasing the ratio of women to men voters. In 1932, between 
the Second and Third Sessions of the Round Table Conference, 
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a Francliise Committee, which was presided over by one of our own 
number, w^as appointed by His i\Iajcsly's GovenJment for the purpose' 
of examining the whole subject, vdth a view to an increase of the 
electorate to a figure not less than the 10 per cent, of the population 
suggested by the Statutory Commission nor more than the 25 per 5 
cent, suggested at the First Session of the Round Table Conference. 

We are greatly indebted to the admirable and exhaustive Report 
of the Franchise Committee, which reached its conclusions after 
prolonged and intensive discussions in India "with the Pro\'incial 
Governments and with Provincial Francliise Committees ; and we 10 
are satisfied that their recommendations have met ^yith general 
support from Indian public opinion, expressed not only in India but 
also at the Third Session of the Round Table Conference, in the 
evidence of the \ntnesscs who appeared before us, and in the 
discussions which we have had with the British-India delegates. 15 

125. The proposals of His Majesty’s Government for thePro^^^cia^ 
muc Paper. Franchise arc set out in Appendix V to tlie \Miite^ Paper, and arc 
essentially based, with certain modifications of minor importance 
only, save in the case of the women's franchise, on the Report of the 
Francliise Committee. Wc arc informed that the proposals have the 20 
general support of tlic Government of India and of the Pro\'incial 
Governments. The basis of the franchise proposed is essentially, 
as at present, a property qualification (that is to say, pajunent of 
land revenue or of rent in towns, tenancy, or assessment to income 
tax), supplemented by an educational qualification and by certain 25 
special qualifications designed to secure an adequate representation 
of ivomen and to enfrancliiso approximately 10 per cent, of the 
Depressed Classes (called in Appendix V Scheduled Castes) by the 
enfranchisement of retired, pensioned and discharged officers/ non- 
commissioned officers and men of His Majesty’s Regular Forces, 30 
and by the provision of a special electorate for the seats rcserv'ed for 
special interests, such as labour, landlords and commerce. The 
individual qualifications vary according to tlie circumstances of the 
different Provinces : but the general effect of the proposals is to 
enfraneffise approximately the same classes and categories of tlie 35 
population in all Provinces alike. 

Esti^teof 126. We w^erew^arned, and can readily believe, that pending the 

p^oS preparation of Electoral Rolls the figures furnished to us must of 

electorate. necessity be regarded as only approximate. It is, however, estimated 

that the proposals in the White Paper would, if adopted, create a 40 
male electorate of between 28,000,000 and 29,000,000. and a female 
electorate of over 6,000,000, as compared \vith the present figures of 
7,000,000 and 315,000 ; that is to say, 14 per cent, of the total 
population of British India would be enfranclused as compared %vith 
the present 3 per cent. ; and the proposals, therefore, go beyond the 45 
percentage suggested by the Statutorj^ Commission and are nearh^’ 
midw’ay betsveen the maximum and minimum percentages suggested 
by the First Round Table Conference. 
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127. We are satisfied on the information before us that the 
proposals taken as a whole are calculated to produce an electorate 
representative of the general mass of the population and one which 
will not deprive any important section of the community of the means 

5 of giving expression to its opinions and desires. The proposals vnll 
in the case of most Provinces redress the balance between town 
and country, which is at the present time too hea\uly weighted 
in favour of urban areas ; they wall secure a representation 
for women, for the Depressed Classes, for industrial labour, and for 
10 special interests ; and they will enfranchise the great bulk of the 
small landholders, of the small cultivators, of the urban ratepayers, 
as w’ell as a substantial section of the poorer classes, 

128. The difficulties wliich must always attach to any great and 
sudden extension of the franchise, both in connection witli the 

1 5 compilation of the electoral roll and in the actual conduct of elections, 
are mainly administrative in India, because literacy is rare and the 
number of persons ax^ailable to act as efficient Returning Officers 
extremely limited. These are practical obstacles which ardent 
reformers are sometimes apt to forget ; but we are informed that, 
20 while the strain of the first election udll undoubtedly be considerable, 
the electorates proposed, subject to certain minor modifications and 
to one more important modification which we recommend below in 
the case of Bihar and Orissa, are accepted by the responsible authori- 
ties as administratively practicable. The existing system of election 
25 is the direct system, which has been in force since 1920, and appears 
on the \N’hole to have worked w'ell. The Franchise Committee after 
an exhaustive investigation of possible alternatives recommended 
its retention, and they have the support both of the authorities in 
India and of Indian public opinion. The proposals in the White 
30 Paper are accordingly based upon direct election by territorial con- 
stituencies in the case of the various communities, special arrange- 
ments being made for election in the case of the constituencies which 
represent special interests. Wc are informed that His Majesty's 
Government are not yet in a position to submit their final proposals 
35 for the method of election to the seats reserve cd for -women or for the 
qualifications to be prescribed in the case of certain of the con- 
stituencies representing special interests. These matters are still 
under investigation in India and proposals wdth regard to them must 
depend on the result of further expert examination. 

40 129. We have carefully examined a suggestion to substitute for 

direct election in territorial constituencies an indirect system of 
election by means of local groups. At first sight an arrangement of 
this nature would appear to have the advantage of widening the basis 
of the franchise, of giving an equal vote at the primar^r stage to every 
45 adult, of facilitating voting b}’ the primary elector, and of securing 
a more experienced and intelligent secondary elector ; and having 
regard to these considerations, we felt it our duty, despite the fact 
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that discussion and experiment in India had led the Indian Franchise 
Committee to reject it, again to consider its practicability. The 
effect of the evidence given before us by \vitnessGS of great experience 
has however been to show that, superficially attractive as a system 
5 of group election may be, the objections to it in existing conditions 
in India are decisive. Wc have been especially impressed by the 
administrative difficulties involved in constituting electoral groups, 
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given the existence of caste and tlie reality of the communal problem, 
and by the ai'gument that faction runs so high in many Indian villages 
that group elections would inevitably become highly contested and 10 
that it would be necessary to provide for them all the machincrv' of an 
ordinary election. We were also informed not only that conditions in 
the villages had changed so materially of late that the circumstances 
which some six or seven years ago made it justifiable to put lorwnrd 
a proposal for tlie use of the group system no^ longer existed, but 15 
• that there was no real support for the introduction of such a system 

either from public or from official opinion in India. In the light 
of our further investigation of this question we are satisfied that in 
the case of the Provincial Legislatures the balance of advantage 
clearly lies in present conditions in retaining the system of direct 20 
election. 

S%'rp^'posais regard the franchise proposes in the ^yhite Paper as 

ap^ve? ^ generally satisfactory, subject to the modifications which we indicate 
below. In the case of the general franchise, we think that only one 
^ ' * modification of substance is necessary. In Bihar and Orissa it is 25 
proposed that the qualification in rural areas shall be based upon 
payment of the chaulddari tax at the minimum rate of six annas 
per annum ; but since the Wffiite Paper was laid before Parliament 
the Provincial Government after further investigation have reported 
that administrativ'e considerations make it impossible to deal with 30 
so large an electorate as this franchise vv'ould create. We recommend 
that, in view of tliis undoubted difficulty, the rural franchise in 
Bihar and Orissa should be raised from six annas to nine annas; 
and vve also recommend that in view of the dislocation caused by 
the recent earthquake, the general rural franchise in the Province 35 
should as a temporary measure be fixed as twelve annas for the 
purpose of the first election under the new' Constitution.^ \Ve 
recognise that these recommendations, if adopted, will produce in 
Bihar and Orissa a percentage of enfranchisement much smaller 
than in any otlier Province, but vve think that they are justified 40 
by the special circumstances of the case. We also recommend 
as part of the arrangements which hav^e been made with His Exalted 
Highness the Nizam in connexion with the Berars, that in the case of 
Berar constituencies the educational qualification should include, the 
passing of a corresponding examination in Hyderabad and that the 45 
military servace qualification should cover retired, pensioned or 
discharged officers, non-commissioned officers or soldiers of His 
Exalted Highness's regular forces. 

* Correspondinp irwlifications will be necessary for Sambalpur and Santhal 
Par^anas, for which a special franchise is proposed in the WTiitc Paper. 
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131. The present ratio of women to men electors for the Provincial 
Legislatures is approximately 1 ; 20. The recommendations of the 
Pranchisc Committee would increase the ratio to I : 4-5 by extending 
the franchise to all women (1) who possess a property qualification 
in their own right ; (2) who axe the wives or widows of men with 5 
the property qualification for the present Provincial Legislatures 
(slightly different qualifications are proposed for Bihar and Orissa 
and for the Central Provinces) ; and (3) who have an educational 
qualification of literacy (this last qualification to be registered 
only on appHcation by the potential voter). These recommendations 10 
arc estimated to produce a women’s electorate of some 6 000 000 
The proposals in the ^^ffiitc Paper arc identical with those of the 
Franchise Committee, sav'c that women qualified in respect of 
property held by a husband are required to make application to be 
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15 placed on the electoral roll, and that the educational standard 
has in most cases been substantially raised. We are informed 
that* on the latest estimates available, these proposals would 
produce a women's electorate of some 6,000,000 as against 
a male electorate of between 28,000,000 and 29,000,000, a 
20 ratio approximately equivalent to that recommended by tlie 
. Franchise Committee. But of tliese 6,000,000 only some 2,000,000, 
that is to say, women qualified to vote in respect of the o'wnership 
of property in their o^vn right, would automatically be placed upon 
the roll ; for the remainder, who would be qualified in respect either 
25 of property held by a husband or of education, an application to the 
Returning Officer would be required. We have received very strong 
representations from representatives of women's organisations and 
from representative women both in this country and in India that 
the effect of this proposal would be to prejudice very seriously pxe 
30 position of women under the new Constitution. On the other hand, 

• we are informed that the authorities in India view ^vith apprehension 
any proposals which would substantially increase the administrative 
difficulties likely in any event to be caused in polling the new and 
extended electorates, and they have urged also the importance of 
35 giving full weight in connection with the women's franchise to 
Indian social conditions. 

132. Apart from the difficulties involved in the retention of the 
** application " requirement, we have received strong representations 
in favour of the substitution of the literacy qualification (to be franchise. 
40 registered on application) recommended by the Franchise Com- 
mittee for the qualification of an educational standard proposed in 
the White Paper. It has been urged before us that in many Provinces 
the educational standard proposed in the White Paper is so high 
that it will seriously prejudice the legitimate claims of w’omen in 
45 general, and in particular the woman who has been educated at 
home. Representations have also been made to us in favour of the 
extension of the franchise to the ^vives of men with the military 
service qualification for the vote and the pensioned widows and 
mothers of Indian officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers of 
50 the Regular forces. 
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We have given anxious consideration to all these questions. We 
concur in everything which has been said by the Statutory Commission 
on the necessity for improving the status and extending the influence 
of the w'omen of India and it is in our opinion impossible to exaggerate 
5 the importance of securing in the new Constitution a substantial 
increase of enfranchised women voters. “ The women's movement in 
India " the Commission observ'e, " holds the key of progress, and the 
results it may achieve are incalculably great. It is not too much to 
say that India cannot reach the position to wliich it aspires in the world 
10 until its w’omcn play their due part as educated citizens."^ This 
is profoundly true and must be realised by every Indian who has the 
interests of his country at heart. We are only too w'cll aw^are of the 
formidable obstacles w'hich every reformer in this field wall encounter, 
and w’c cannot forget the painful impression made upon us by one 
15 witness, claiming (we hope and believe wnthout justification) to 
represent the great majority of orthodox Hindus, part of wffiose 
evidence could only be construed as approving, or at least con- 
doning, the dreadful practice of suttee. We are therefore all 
the more convdrfced of the necessity for strengthening the position 
20 of w'omcn xmder the new Constitution, and w’c are not satisfied in 
the light of the discussions w’hich have taken place that the proposals 
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in the White Paper are adequate to achieve this object. We are 
particularly impressed by the unfortunate consequences likely to 
follow from th^ '' application requirement, though we fully 
recognise that under existing conditions there are strong arguments 25 
in favour of it which can be adduced. We sympathise also with the 
contention that the standard of the educational qualification is too 
high, and we are wholly in agreement with those who desire to 
enfranchise the wves of men with the military service qualification for 
the vote, and the pensioned widows and mothers of Indian officers, 30 
non-commissioned officers and soldiers of the Regular forces. 

133. In these circumstances, after a careful examination of the 
whole problem and in the light of further enquiries which have 
been made at our request by the Government of India and the local 
Governments, we recommend the following modifications in the 35 
Wffiite Paper proposals for the women's franchise ; and we record 
our opinion that it should not be beyond the administrative capacity ^ 
of the Provincial Governments to give effect to them, even though 
they may involve some temporary difficulties in the early days of 
the new Constitution : — (1) that the ” application ” requirement 40 
should be dispensed with in the case of women qualified in respect 

of a husband's property in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces, and in urban areas in United Provinces ; (2) that 
in Bombay, the Central Provinces, the United Provinces, the Punjab, . 
and Assam a literacy qualification should be substituted as the educa- 45 
tional qualification ; (3) that in JIadras, Bengal, the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces, the Punjab, and Bihar and Orissa, the wives 
of men with the military service qualificatipn for the vote, and 
pensioned wido^vS and mothers of Indian officers, non-commissioned 

^ Rqxjrt, Vol. I, para. 71. 
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officers and soldiers of the Regular forces should be enfranchised, 
registration in this case being on application only ; and (4) that 
in cases in which registration wll still be only ^ on application 
such steps as are possible should be taken to mitigate the 
deterrent effect of this requirement on the registration of votes by 5 
women, e.g.» by permitting application by the husband (subject to 
suitable penalties in the event of false statements, etc.) on behalf 
of a wife, and by the entry of a woman's name as " udfe of A.B.C." 
in cases in which, for social or religious reasons, there is any objection 
to the entry of the actual name on the electoral roll. 10 

134. Before leaving this subject we %vish to place on record our 
view that it is important to attain at as early a date as possible, and 
if practicable before the second election under the new Constitution, 
the ratio of not less than approximately one woman to five men 
electors, save possibly in Bihar and Orissa, which \vas recommended 15 
by the Indian Franchise Committee. We understand that in most 
Provinces under the proposals embodied in tlie AVhite Paper, with 
the modifications proposed by us above, the ratio of women to men 
eligible to exercise the franchise will be higher than 1:5; but the 
deterrent effect of the ** application ” requirement, so long as it is 20 
necessary to retain it, particularly in the case of women qualified in 
respect of a husband's property, is likety in practice to produce a 
much less favourable ratio of women to men on the electoral registers. 

In certain Provinces, moreover, the ratio even of women eligible to 
vote to men may apparently be less favourable than 1 : 5. The 25 
remedy for this situation is, in our opinion, the withdrawal of the 
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** jipplicalion requirement, at anj' rate in the case of ^vomcn 
quaUfied in rcsx>cct of a husbvand’s proj^riy, at as early a dale as 
practicable, wath a consequent increase in the number of women on 
SO the electoral roll. We are in favour also of the lowering of the educa- 
tional standard for women to literacy in those Provnuccs in which a 
liigher standard is now projxjsed not later tlian the second election 
under tlic new Constitution ; this should result iu the Provinces in 
question in a further increase in the number of women eligible to 
35 exercise the franchise. 

135. The Franchise Committee recommended the adoption of the 
Up7>er Primary' Standard as a general educational qualification for 
men. llic Wiiitc Paper sul>stilutcs a higher standard in certain 
I^ovinccts. It has been represented to us that the adoption of a 
40 liigh educational qu.alification. and in particular of the matriculation 
standard, would have an unfortunate result on male education and 
v*ould discriminate against the lx>y attending the vernacular middle 
school in f.avour of the l)oy matriculating in the secondary school. 
This question has at our request bc^cn further examined by the 
45 Government of India and the Provincial Govcnimcnts ; though 
thet’ admit that there may be some force in the criticism, they do not 
consider the risks involved ns carious enough to c.all for any 
modification of the proposal in the White Paper ; and we do not feel 
able, after considering the matter, to differ from tlioir conclusion. 
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13G- We desire in conclusion to drawn attention to the question of 
election expenses and corrupt practices. The White I^pcr proposes 
that, save as otherwise pro\nded in the Cx)astitution Act itself, the 
l^ovincial Legislatures should be enqx^wered to make provision 
5 for matters connected with the conduct of eltxlions, but Uiat until 
they do so existing laws or rules, including laws or rules providing 
for’tb.c prohibition and punishment of corrupt pnicticcs or election 
offences, should remain in force. The Statutor}* Commission observe 
lliat they liavc no wish to o\xr*cmph.asisc, but that they could not 
10 disregard the indications to them in more JProvinccs than one of the 
presence and effects of cemiption ; and they urge therefore that 
suitable limits sliould be drfmed and enforced for election outlay, 
the existing hiw being in their opinion inadequate.* We think that 
this is a matter which may pr02)crly engage the attention of His 
15 Majesty's Government, and it may be thought desirable that 
the Coniititution Act itself should embody provisions witli regard 
to it, 

137. The question of a future extension of franchise is one which 
cannot be divo recti from the qti edition of other amendments of the 
20 Constitution Act. We do not therefore dircmi*; it in this place and 
rcscrc'c our observ’ations for a later p.arl of our Keport, in wdiich the 
tvholc problem of tvh.it may conveniently be calltxj Consliluent 
Powers is coiL^ i d ered .* 

Ponrrs of Provinciat Ju‘f;islaiurr^ 

25 133, We have rcfcrrttl elsewhere to ilic Lists in Appenrlix \T of the 

White Paper, wdiich ret out the subjects with rt^rpect to winch the 
Provincial Lcginlalures v/iJI have the ]v>wcr of making lau-s for the 
peace and gobd government of iltc IVovinf^e, an exclu.uvc ]x)wcr in 
one case (List II) and in the other a power cxcrcirablc concurrently 
30 with the ]*cdcraj Legislature III), and further discu.ssion of tliem 
is unnexesnary hero. Certain rediictions on then* legisdativc powers 
are liowc-vcr propost^d. In the fust place the Provincial Legislatures 
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will not be competent to make any law affecting the Sovereign or the 
Royal Family, the sovereignty or domnion of the Cro^vn over any 
part of British India, the law of British nationality, the Army, Air 35 
Force, and Na\^l Discipline, Acts, or the Constitution Act itself, 
save in the last case in so far as the Constitution Act otherwise 
pro\rides.^ Few, if any, of these subjects are likely to come wthin * 
the scope of the legislative powers of the Frovincial Legislatures, as 
defined by Lists II and III, and the restriction is therefore more 40 
apparent than real, though we agree that it is a proper one. The 
Legislatures will also have no power to make certain laws of a 
discriminator}^ kind, a subject which it will be mbre convenient to 
discuss later.^ Secondly, the consent of the Governor-General, given 

* Report, Vol. II, para, 110. 

• In/rar paras. 35(H377» 

* White Paper, Proposals 119-120. 

• Infra, paras. 326 rf seg. 
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at his discretion, will be required to the introduction in a Provincial 
Legislature of legislation which (1) repeals, amends, or is repugnant 
to, any Act of Parliament extending to British India or any Govemor- 
Generars Act or Ordinance, or (2) which affects any Department 
reserved to the control of the Governor-General, or (3) which affects 5 
the procedure regulating criminal proceedings against European 
British subjects. Thirdly, the consent of the Governor, given at his 
discretion, will be required to the introduction of legislation (1) 
which repeals, amends, or is repugnant to, a Governor’s Act or 
Ordinance, or (2) which affects religion or religious rites and usages. 10 

139. We have little comment to make upon these proposals. It was 
indeed suggested to us that the necessity for the Governor’s consent 
to the introduction of legislation affecting religious rites and usages 
might prejudice attempts to promote valuable social reforms. We 
do not think that social reform is likely in the least to suffer by its 15 
retention, and we are clearly of opinion that it would be unwise for 
the present to abandon a safeguard which is already in existence and 
which might prove .very necessary at times of religious or communal 
disturbance. We had also thought at first that a Provincial 
Legislature ought not to be empowered (as they are not empowered 20 
at present) to pass a law which repeals or is repugnant to an Act 
of Parliament extending to British India, even though the prior 
consent of the Governor to its introduction in the Legislature might 
be required. We understand, however, that the great bulk of the 
existing law in India is the work of Indian legislative bodies and that 25 
there are in fact very few Acts of Parliament (apart from those 
relating to subjects on which it is proposed that the Legislatures 
shall have no power to legislate at all) which form part of the Indian 
statute book, and fewer still dealing mth matters which will fall 
vdthin the provincial sphere. In these circumstances we think that 30 
the proposal should stand ; but the Governor’s Instrument of 
Instructions might perhaps direct him to reserve bills which appear 
to him to fall %vithin this category. 

140. The proposals 'with regard to the Government’s assent to Bills 
are in standard consitutional form.^ They provide that the 35 
Governor may at his discretion either assent to a Bill, or refuse his 
assent, or may reser^^e the BiU for the consideration of the Governor- 
General, vrho may in his turn either assent or withhold his assent or 
reserv^e the Bill for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure. We 
note a proposal whereby the Governor would be empowered to return 40 
a Bill to the Legislature for reconsideration in whole or in part 
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together with such amendments, if any, as he may recommend. A 
provision of this land (which has Dominion as well as Indian 
precedent in its favour) may, we think, prove extremely useful for 
45 the purpose of avoiding or mitigating a conflict bet\veen the Governor, 
or perhaps the Governor and his Ministers, and the Legislature, 
and will afiord opportunities for compromise which would not 
otherwise be available. 

> UTiite Paper, Proposal 83. 
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141. It is proposed that the powers of a Provincial Legislature 
shall not extend to any part of the Pro\dnce which is declared to 
be an ** Excluded Area or a " Partially Excluded Area.*' In 
relation to the former, the Governor vill himself direct and control 
5* the administration ; in the case of the latter he is declared to have 
a special responsibility. In neither case vdll any Act of the Provincial 
Legislature apply to the Area, unless by direction of the Governor 
given at his discretion, vdth any exceptions or modifications which 
he may think fit. The Governor will also be empow^ered at his 
10 discretion to make regulations having the force of law for the peace 

* and good government of any Excluded or Partially Excluded Area, 
but subject in this case to the prior consent of the Governor-General. 
We have already expressed our approval of the principle of Excluded 
Areas, and w^e accept the above proposals as both necessary and 

15 reasonable,^ 

Procedure in the Legislatures 

* 142. The proposals in the White Paper are rightly designed to give 
a Provincial Legislature ample powder to regulate its own procedure 
and business ; but w^e note with approval that the Governor is to 

20 be empow’ered at his discretion, after consultation with the presiding 
officer of the Legislature, to m^e rules regulating procedure and the 
conduct of business in relation to matters arising out of, or affecting, 
any of his special responsibilities, and that any rules made by him 
for this purpose wll prevail over any rule made by the Legislature 
25 itself which may conffict or be inconsistent with them." 

143. The proposals with regard to financial procedure seem to us 
generally to be well considered. They are based upon the principle, 
w'hich must alw^ays be the foundation of any sound system of public 
finance, that no proposal can be made for the imposition of taxation, 
30 for the appropriation of, or affecting or imposing any charge upon, 
public revenues without the recommendation of the Governor; 
that is to say, it can only be made on the responsibility of the 
Executive.^ We understand that, apart from this, legislative 
procedure in matters of finance differs in India from that which 
35 exists in the United Kingdom. There is, for example, no annual 
Appropriation Act in India, the proposals for the appropriation 
of revenue being submitted to the Legislature in the form only of 
Demands for Grants, and a resolution of the Legislature approving 
a Demand is sufficient legal warrant for the appropriation. No 
40 substantial alteration in this system is suggested in the White 
Paper, and, though we have given some consideration to the 
matter, we are satisfied that no good reason has been shown for 
modifying in the new Constitution Act a system with which Indians 
are familiar and which appears to have worked sufficiently well in 
45 practice. 

> White Paper, Proposal 108, 

•White Paper, Proposal 102. 

• \\Tiite Paper, Proposal 95, 
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144. The proposals for the annual appropriation of revenue will, 
according to t& White Paper, be grouped in three categories^ : 

(1) those which tvill not be submitted to the vote of the Legislature, 
though (with o^lo exception) they will be open to discussion; 

(2) those which wdU be so submitted ; and (3) proposals, if any, which 5 
the Governor may regard as necessary for the fulfilment of any of his 
special responsibilities. The importance of those which fall into the 
first category mahes it desirable that v>e should set them out in full, 
and they are as ioXiows : — 

(i) Interest, Sinking Fund Charges and other expenditure 10 
relating to the raising, service, and management of loans ; 
expenditure fixed by or under the Constitution Act ; expendi- 
ture required to satisfy a decree of any Court or an arbitral 
award ; 

(ii) The salary and alloAvances of the Governor (these wiU not 15 
be open to discussion) ; of Ministers ; and of the Governor's 
personal or secretarial staff. 

(iii) The salaries and pensions, including pensions payable to 
their dependents, the Judges of the High Court or Chief Court or 
Judicial Conimissioners ; and expenditure certified by the 20 
Governor, after consultation with his Ministers, as required for 
the expensed of those Courts ; 

(iv) Expe^iditure debitable to Pro^dncial revenues required for 

the discharge of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act on 
the Secretary of State ; 25 

(v) The salaries and pensions payable to, or to the dependents 
of, certain members of the Public Services and certain other 
sums payable to such persons. 

145. It will be observed that most of these Heads of Expenditure 
are identical with, or analogous to, payments which would in the 30 
United Kingdon^ be described as Consolidated Fund charges and as 
such would not be voted annually by Parliament. The two principal 
exceptions are the salaries of Ministers and the salaries and pensions 
payable to certain members of the Public Services or to their 
dependents. think the inclusion of Ministers* salaries is justified. 35 
The convention in this country whereby a motion for a nominal 
reduction in the salary of a IVIinister has become a convenient 
method of criticizing a Department or ventilating grievances appears 
not to have established itself in India. On the contrary. Legislatures 
have been known to mis-use their powers in such a way as 40 
to deprive Ministers of the whole of their salaries, and have 
thus rendered it impossible for the Governor to have not only the 
lyiinistry of his choice but any Ministry at all, a notable example of 
the 'way in which the exercise of its powers by a Legislature may 
by constitutional usage be made to serve a valuable purpose in one 45 
country and yet prove wholly destructive in another. We therefore 

^ White Paper, Proposals 95-100. 
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approve the proposal in the White Paper, and we are of opinion that 
ample, and no loss convenient, opportunities for criticizing the 
Executive will still remain. The non-votable character of salaries 
and pensions payable to members of the Public Services raises 
questions of a different Idnd, W’hich we propose to consider later.^ The 5 
separate specification of the proposals regarded by the Governor as 
necessary for the fulfilment of his special responsibilities calls for no 
comment. 
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l-}6. All proposals for appropriation, other than those relating to 
10 the heads of expenditure entnnerated abtnx\ ^vi^ be submitted 
to the Legislature in t^ic form of Demands for Grants, and the 
Legislature will have the right to assent to, or reduce, or to refuse 
assent to, an\* Demend including those which the Governor has 
proposed as necessary* for the fulfil men t of his sj>ccial responsibilities. 
15 Except in the latter case (the Governor being empowcrcil to restore 
any such Grants, if he thinks it desirable to do so), the decision of the 
Legislature is final ; and it is this |X)\vcr in the matter of supply which 
will give the Legislature its real control over tlic Executive. We 
have a.lready discus'^cd the difficulties whicli may arise if tliat power 
20 is factiously or irresp*msibly exercived, and it is not necessary to 
repeat what we then said. It has been objected that the* Heads 
of Expenditure which will not be subject to the vote of, but only 
open to discussion by, the Legislature arc so extensive as materially 
to diminish the field of responsible government in the Province. We 
25 are satLsfictl that thofe is little, if any, substance in lliis objection. 
Most of the Heads of Expenditure, as we liave jiointcd out, would 
not. even in the United Kingdom, be the subject of an annual wte 
by I\trliamcnt ; and the inclusion of those wliich do not fall within 
that category’ is for reasons which we have given elsewhere dearly 
30 justified as a matter of rea.sonablc precaution, if rcs]>onsiblc govern* 
ment itself is to Iv; a reality in the future, 

147. U is proposed thUt, in tho.se Provinces where the Legislature 
is bicameral. Money Bills shall l?e initiated in, and Demands for 
Gnints submitted to, the Legislative Assembly alone.* We think that 
35 tills is right; and that the Legislative Cxiuncil should not be rcganlcd 
in any sense as a body having equal j>owcrs with tlie r./»gislativc 
Assembly, but rather a body with pov.ers of revision and delay, for 
the puqvasc of exercising a check upon hasty and ill-considered 
legislation. Xeverlhelcss; the jwssibility of a conflict between the 
40 two Chambers cannot be disregarded. Tlic mcthotl proj>osed by the 
Wiitc Paj>cr for resolving such a conflict is l<» give tlie Go\'enior the 
pow'cr, after a lapse of three months, to summon the two Chaml>crr, 
to meet in a Joint Session for the jnirjwse of reaching a decision on 
any legislation which has Ivrn pasS‘;ed by one ChamlK'T but rejected 
45 by the other, the Bill l>cing taken to have lx:en duly jinst^ed by l>oth 

infra, rant. ) f1 f 
• f'l- 
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Chatnben> if approved by a majority of the members voting at the 
Joint We do not tiiinl: that this is a satisfactory srflulion. 

Tlie period of Ihrct* months is too short, and would make the powers 
of the I/?gislativc Council derisory' ; it ouglit in <iur opinion to Ik* one 
5 of tv.Th’c months at least, except in the case of a Mon^-y Bill, the delay 
of w'hich even for three months might obviously h.ave misehievous 
con'ftiqucncei;. It may be urged that the rjcsdon.s of the IVovmcial 
I-egi>laturc5 vdll l>e comparatively short and that it is never likely 
in practice (hat the period of delay w’ill l>e only three numths : but 
10 v.'c regard the difference as ono of principh*. The case of a Hill on 
wdiich in the Governor’s opinion a decision cannot, consistently 
with the fulfilment of his rjKCial resj>on 'abilities, be tleferrcd is 
on a dificrcnl fooling ; and we. agree tliat in I Ins ca.se the G<nTmor 
must himself l>c cnqKiwcred to summon forthwith a Joint ScMion. 
15 It reems to us also that, in view of the relative powers of the two 
Chambers, a Bill introiluccd in the L'*gislativc Council luit rejected 
by the I-cgnlativc Arsembly should lapse, and that the machinery 
of a Joint Session fthould Ik* confined to tlic convcn^c cast*, and 
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should be put in motion only if the Legislative Assembly so desires. 
There should be no possibility of further amendment in the Joint 20 
Session save for amendments relevant to the points of difference 
which have arisen between the two Chambers, and the decision 
of the Presiding Officer, who will presumably be the President 
of the Upper Chamber, on the admissibility of any amendment should 
be final and conclusive. * 25 
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Composition of Provinxial Legislative Councils 

^United 


Nominated by the Governor 
in his discretion : — 

Not less than 

Bengal, 

6 

Bihar, Bombay, Madras. Provinus, 

3*3 6 6 

Not more than . . 

. , 

8 

4 

4 

8 

8 

General , . . . *] 


10 

9 

20 

18 

34 

Jifuhammadan . . i 

L ^ 

17 

4 

5 

4 

17 

European . . . . j 

r 

.5 a 

3 

I 

1 

1 

I 

Indian Christians . . 1 


— 

— ’ 



2 

— 

Elected by the method of the 
single transferable vote by 
members of the Provincial 
Low'er House 

27 ’ 

12 


23 


Total— 

Not less than 


63 

29 

29 

54 

58 

Not more than 


65 

30 

30 

56 

60 


The tnembers directly elected vdll be elected from communal constituencies. 
The francliise \vill be based on high property qualifications, combined vdth 
a qualification based on service in certain distinguished public offices, as is 
proposed in Appendix V, Part II, of the 'V^Tlite Paper, ' 

The qualifications abo^x indicated wall also apply to candidates, but special 
pro\Tsions may be necessarj’- in the case of wxmen and the Depressed Classes. 
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IL— THE FEDERATION 
Federation and the Crown 

148. We pass now to the proposal in the While Paper to create a 
new polity in w'hich both the British India Provinces and the 
Indian States w’ill be federally united. On the principle of the 5 
proposal we can entertain no doubts ; but this will be a Federation 
of a kind for which, so far as we are aware, no historical precedent is * 
to be found. Federations, w'hether in the past or at the present day, 
have commonly resulted from the union of independent, or at least 
autonomous. States, w'hich have agreed to come together for the 10 
purpose of creating a new' central organism deriving its powers and 
authority from the surrender by the federating units of a defined 
part of their owm sovereignty or autonomy, the powxrs and authority 
thus derived being thenceforward exercised by the new organism in 
the interests and on behalf of the whole body. The Indian States 15 
possess sovereignty in varying degrees, but at the present moment 
the Indian Pro\ances are not even autonomous ; for they are 
subject to both the administrative and legislative control of the 
Government of India and such authority as they exercise has only 
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20 been devolved upon them under a statutory’’ rule-making power by 
the Govemor-Gencral in Council. It is therefore the first condition 
precedent of a federal scheme that these Provinces should be endowed 
with an autonom}’’ and individuality of their own ; but since it is 
proposed that the Act which brings this about should at the same 
25 time create a potential Federation, the new central organism cannot 
be derived from any formal agreement between the Provinces and 
the States, but must come into existence by new and liitherto un- 
known methods. It must be created, with the aid of Peirliamcnt, 
through the instrumentality of the Crown. 

30 149. The dominion and authority of the Crown extends over the 

whole of British India and is exercised subject to the conditions 
prescribid by the existing Government of India Act, It is derived 
from many sources, in part statu toiy* and in part prerogative, the 
former having tlieir origin in Acts of Parliament, and the latter in 
35 rights based upon conquest, cession or usage, some of which have 
been directly acquired, while others arc enjoyed by the Crown as 
successor to the rights of the East India Company. The Secretary 
of State is the Crown's resj^onsiblc agent for the exercise of all 
autliority vested in the Crown in relation to tlie affairs of India, 
40 and for the exercise also of certain authority which he derives 
directly from powers formerly vested in the Court of Directors and 
the Court of Proprietors of the East India Company, whether \rith 
or v^nthout the sanction of the bod 3'' once known as the Board of 
Control. The superintendence, direction and control of the ci%dl 
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and military Government of India is declared bj’- the Government 
of India Act to be vested in the Governor-General in Council, and 
the government or administration of the Governors’ and Chief 
Commissioners' Provdnccs respectively in the local governments ; 

5 but powers of superintendence, direction and control over all acts, 
operations and concerns which relate to the government or rcvcn\ic 
of India" are, subject to substantial relaxation in the transferred 
provincial field, cxprcssl}’' reserved to the Secretary^' of State ; and 
whether the Govcmor-Gcncml in Council exercises (though no doubt 
10 under the general control of the Secretary^ of State) original powers 
of his own, or is only’* the agent and mouthpiece of the Secretary^ of 
State, remains perhaps an open question, it is one which has been 
tlic subject of dispute in the past between Secretaries of State and 
the Govcmor-Gcncral ; but the spheres of their respective juris- 
15 dictions arc now well recognised, and the Secretary’^ of State, though 
maintaining his powers of control, docs not in practice exercise 
any* powers of direct administration, a result to v/hich the increasing 
authority of the Indian I>cgislaturc has no doubt materially 
contributed. 

20 150, It is clear that in any’* new Constitution in which autonomous 

Provinces and Indian States arc to be federally” united under the 
Crown, not only can the Prorinccs no longer derive their powers 
and authority from devolution by the Central Government, but the 
Central Government cannot continue to be an agent of the Secretary 
25 of State. Both must derive their powers and authority from a direct 
grant by the Crown. We apprehend, therefore, that the legal basis 
of a reconstituted Government of India must be, first, the resumption 
into the hands of the Croum of all rights, authority” and jurisdiction 
in and over the territories of British India, whether they are at 
30 present vested in the Secretary of State, the Governor-General iii 
Council, or in the provincial Governments and Administrations ; and 
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second, their redistribution in such manner as the Act may prescribe 
between the Central Government on the one hand and the ft-ovinces 
on the other, A Federation of which the British India Provinces 
are the constituent units will thereby be brought into existence ; 35 
but since the rights, authority and jurisdiction which will be exercised 
on behalf of the Crovm by the Central Government do not extend to • 
any Indian State, unless the Ruler has agreed to their exercise for 
federal purposes in relation to the State, it follows that the accession 
of an Indian State to the Federation cannot take place otherwise 40 
than by the voluntary act of its Ruler. The Constitution Act 
cannot itself make any Indian State a member of the Federation ; 
it will only prescribe a method \vhereby the State may accede and 
the legal consequences which will flow from the accession. There 
can be no question of compulsion so far as the States are concerned. 45 
Their Rulers can enter or stand aside from the Federation as they 
thinlc fit. They have announced their ’willingness to consider 
federation with the Provinces of British India on certain terms ; 
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but whereas the powers of the new Central Government in relation to 
the Pro'vinces \vill cover a ’wide field and will be identical in the case of 
each Province, the Princes have intimated that they are not prepared 
to agree to the exercise by a Federal Government for the purpose 
of the Federation of a similar range of powers in relation to them- 5 
selves. This is a further aspect of the matter which differentiates 
the proposed Federation from any other ; for not only 'vrill some of 
the constituent units be States whose subjects ’will continue to owe 
allegiance to their own Rulers, modified only ’^vitliin the federal 
sphere, but the powers and authority of the Central Government will 10 
differ as betw’een one constituent unit and another. 

a p^iSwe^e! ^ ^ ^ above is in broad outline the scheme adopted in the White 

Paper, ^ and it seems to us the only method by which such a Federation 
could be created. We have already said that there are no precedents 
to winch recourse might be had for guidance, though the recent 15 
devolution of certain powers of the Spanish Republic, hitherto a com- 
pletely unitary State, on the new autonomous Province of Catalonia 
perhaps affords a partial and limited analogy ; but we Imow of no 
Federation wth constituent units which occupy a position similar to 
that of any Indian State acceding to the Indian Federation. The 20 
latter ’will be unique in character among the Federations of the world ; 
but though for that reason difficulties and complexities are inevitable 
in the scheme proposed, we regard it as neither unnatural nor im- 
practicable. It ’Will undoubtedly demand for its successful ’^TOrldng 
goodwill on both sides ; but that is a postulate of eveiy Federation, 25 
and our enquiry gives us no reason to suppose that goodwill ’will be 
wanting. 

^ ^52. It is proposed that the Ruler of a State shall signify to the 

Accession. Crown ius ■willingness to accede to the Federation by executing an In- 
strument of Accession and this Instrument (whatever form it may 30 
talce) \vill, we assume, enable the powers and jurisidetion of the Ruler 
in respect of those ma'tters which he has agreed to recognise as federal 
subjects to be exercised by the federal authorities brought into 
existence by the Constitution Act; that is to say, the Governor- 
General, the Federal Legislature, and the Federal Court, but strictly 35 
’vrithin the limits defined by tlie Instrument of Accession. Outside 
these limits the autonomy of the States and their relations with the 
Crown vnW not be affected in any ^vay by the Constitution Act, 

The list of exclusively federal subjects is set out in List I of Appendix 
VI to the White Paper, to which we have already drawn attention 40 
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and wc understand the hope of His Majesty’s Government to be 
that Rulers who accede will in general be walling to accept items 
1 to 4S of List I as federal subjects. We have indicated our view 
that tlie Lists in Appendix VI require some modification, a matter 
45 with which we deal hereafter ; and, therefore, though we speak of 

' Willie P.ipcr, Proposal 1. 

* W’hile P.ipcr, I*ropo^ls 2-3. 
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items 1 to 4S, we do not wish to be understood as necessarily implying 
that wc accept all these items as appropriately falling within the 
federal sphere, so far as regards the Indian States, or that we think 
tliat the definition of some of them is not susceptible of improvement. 

5 Subject to this, it is convenient to consider the questions which arise 
in connection with the Instrument of Accession on the basis of the 
Wliite Paper proposal, with the explanations which have been given 
to us on behalf of His Majesty’s Government. 

153. It would, wc think, be ver}’’ desirable that the Instruments of insiniracnts 
10 Accession should in all cases be in the same form, though we recognise ^ 
that tlie list of subjects accepted by the Ruler as federal may not be possible, 
identical in the case of every State. Questions may arise hereafter 
whether the Federal Government or the Federal I>cgislature were iomu 
competent in relation to a particular State to do certain things or to 
15 make certain law's, and the Federal Court may be called upon to 
pronounce upon tlicm ; and it would in our opinion be very 
unfortunate if the Court found itself compelled in any case to base 
its decision upon some expression or phraseology peculiar to the 
Instrument under rc\de%v and not found in other Instruments. 

20 Next, we think that the lists of subjects accepted as federal by Rulers 
willing to accede to the Federation ought to differ from one another 
as little as possible, and that a Ruler who desires in his own case 
to except, or to reserve, subjects w'hicli appear in what w’C may 
perhaps describe as the standard list of federal subjects in relation 
25 to the States ought to be invited to justify tlic exception or reserv^a- 
tion, before his accession is accepted by the Crowm. Wc do not doubt 
that there arc States wliich will be able to make out a good case 
for ti\e exception or reservation of certain swbjects, some by reason 
of existing treaty rights, others because they have long enjoyed 
30 special privileges (as for example in connection w'ilh postal arrange- 
ments, and even currency or coinage) in matters which wall hence- 
forward be the concern of the Federation ; but in our judgment it is 
important tliat dc\'iations from the standard list should he regarded 
in all cases as exceptional and not l>c admitted as of course. We do 
35 not need to say that the accession of all States to tlie Federation will 
be welcome ; but there can lx; no obligation on the Crown to accept 
an accession, where the exceptions or reservations sought to be made 
by tlie Ruler arc such as to make the accession illusory or merely 
colourable. 

40 154. We regard the States as an essential element in an All-India Accession of 

Federation ; but a Federation which comprised the Provinces and 
only an insignificant number of the States would scarcely be of Stairs 
dcsernng of the name. Tin's is recognised in the Wliite Paper, 
where it is proposed that the Federation shall be brought into exist- Federation. 
45 cnee by the issue of a Proclamation by His Majesty, but that no such 
Proclamation shall be issued until the Rulers of States rcprascnling 
not less tlian half the aggregate {Jopulation of the States and entitled 
to not less than half the scats to be allotted to llie States in the 
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Federal Upper Chamber have signihed to His Majesty their desire 
to accede to tlie Federation We accept the principle of this proposal. 

We observe also that it is proposed that both Houses of Parliament 
should hrst present an Address to His Majesty praying that the 
Proclamation may be issued. We approve this proposal, because 5 
Parliament has a right to satisfy itself not only that the prescribed 
number of States have in fact signified their desire to accede, but 
also that the financial, economic, and political conditions necessary 
for the successful establishment of the Federation upon a sound and 
stable basis have been fulfilled. This is a matter which. we discuss 10 
more fully in a subsequent part of our Report, and it is unnecessary 
to do more than allude to it here.” We note also in passing that the’ 
establishment of autonomy in the Provinces is likely to precede the 
establishment of the Federation ; but in our judgment it is desirable, 
if not essential, that the same Act should lay down a constitution 15 
for both, in order to make clear the full intention of Parliament. 

155. We have spoken above of the rights, authority and juris- 
diction of the Crown in and over the territories of British India. 

But the Croam also possesses rights, authority and jurisdiction 
elsewhere in India, including those rights which are comprehended 20 
under the name of paramountcy. All these are at present 
exercised on behalf of the Croum, under the general control 
of the Secretary of State, by the Governor-General in Council ; 
and it will be necessary that they should also be resumed 
in their entirety into the hands of the C^o^Yn. But clearly they 25 
cannot under the new Constitution be exercised on behalf of the 
Crowm by any federal authority, save in so far as they fall within the 
federal sphere, and only then when they affect a State which has 
ucceded to the Federation. The A\qiite Paper proposes that (subject 
to the exception which we have mentioned) they should in future be 30 
exercised by the representative of the Cro^vn in his capacity as 
Viceroy ; and that, in order to put the distinction beyond doubt, the 
office of Governor- General should be severed from that of Viceroy.^ 

We agree with what we conceive to be the principle underl 5 dng 
this proposal, but we are not clear that the method employed to 35 
give effect to it is entirely appropriate. We agree that there must 
be a legal differentiation of functions in the future ; and it may 
well be that His Majesty will be pleased to constitute two separate 
offices for this purpose. But we assume that for many years to 
come, if not always, the two offices will continue to be held by the '40 
same person, and, so long as this is so, we think that the title of 
Viceroy should attach to him in his double capacity ; we do not 
presume to suggest a designation for the separate office whose 
incumbent will represent the Cro^vn in its relations with the States 
outside the Federal sphere. But the suggestion which we have made 45 

* "Wliite Paper, Proposal 4. 

■ Infra, para. 268. 

* Wliite Paper, In trod., para. 10, 
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involves no departure from the underlying principle of the White 
Paper that outside the Federal sphere the States relations will be 
exclusively vith the Crown and that the right to tender advice 
to the Cro^vn in this regard vdll lie wth His Majesty's Government* 
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5 The Area of Federal Jurhdicliou 

156. The area of federal jurisdiction wall extend in the first instance Area of 
to the whole of Britisli India, which comprises at the present time ^^^raiion, 
tlic Governors’ Pro\inccs and the Chief Commissioners' Pro\dnccs of 
British Baluchistan, Delhi, Ajmcr-jMcn\'ara, Coorg, the Andaman 

10 and Nicobar Islands, and Aden.^ We give below our reasons for 
holding tliat Aden should henceforth cease to be part of British 
India. As regards the States which have acceded to the Federation, 
the federal jurisdiction \nU extend to them only in respect of those 
matters which the Ruler of the State has agreed in his Instrument 
15 of Accession to accept as federal. 

157. The Settlement of Aden which comprises the towm of Aden Aden, 
itself and certain immediately adjacent districts is at present 
administered by the Goveniment of India as a Chief Commissioner’s 
Province. Rcs]X)nsibility for the hinterland of Aden, which is 

20 commonly IcnowTi as the Aden Protectorate and which is not British 
territory, has since 1917 rested with His I^Iajesty’s Govenunent, who 
have also since the same date been responsible for the nhlitar>' and 
political affairs of the Settlement, Under arrangements reached in 
1926, an annual contribution, subject to a maximum of 150,000, 

25 but which amounts at the moment only to some /1 20,000, is made 
from Indian rcv'enucs to militar}" and political expenditure on the 
Settlement and the Protectorate. Tlic population of the Settlement 
is predominantly Arab, the Indian population, whicli is however of 
great commercial importance, numbering only about one seventh of 
30 Sic whole. 

15S. Proposals for Indian constitutional reform inevitably Effect of 
necessitated consideration of the future position of Aden, and in 
particular of the question whether the Settlement could satisfactorily p^oj^s, 
be included in tlic new* arrangements, or whether it would not be 
35 preferable to transfer responsibility for its ci\dl administration to 
His ^lajcsty’s Government, in whom military and political respon- 
sibility for the Settlement and complete responsibility for the affairs 
of the hinterland already vests. We have received strong represen- 
tations against any alteration in the status of Aden from important 
40 and influential Indian interests. On tlie other hand we have received 
representations in favour of transfer from the Arab population who 
appear to -view wth some apprehension the possibility that Aden 
may permanently remain a part of British India, 

> AVWtc Paper, Proposals 5, 5G-S0. 
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159. We recognise the natural reluctance of Indian public opinion u, 
to sever a connection of almost a ccntury''s standing with an sepamUon 
area the development of which is largely due to Indian enter- iiriJLh 
prise and where much Indian capital is engaged. But great India 
5 importance must also be attached to the interests and the feelings of 
the Arab majority of the population of the Settlement. We are 
impressed apart from this by the geographical remoteness of Aden 
from India ; by the difliculties of merging it satisfactorily in a new 
Indian Federation ; by the impracticability of a complete divorce 
10 between the civil administration of the Settlement on the one hand 
and political and military control of the Settlement and Protectorate 
on the other ; and by the anomaly of including in such new con- 
stitutional arrangements as may be approved for India an area pre- 
dominantly Arab in population, already to some extent under 
* 15 Imperial control, and in practice inseparable from llic Aden Pro- 
tectorate for which India has ceased to be in any way responsible. 
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The constitutionally anomalous position which %vould arise in 
regard to De/cnce, if the present arrangements were allowed 
to continue under the new constitution, would be particularly 
marked. Wo »arc, moreover, inclined to see some force in 20 
the argument that it is desirable on general grounds, given 
the importance of Aden from a stnitcgic standpoint to the 
Empire in the East as a whole, and not merely to any individual 
unit, that its control should vest in the Home Government. After 
full consideration we are of opinion that the administration of the 25 
Settlement of Aden should be transferred from the Government of 
India to His Majesty's Government not later than the date of the 
establishment of Federation. In reaching tliis conclusion we have 
not ignored tlic apprehensions expressed by Indian interests con- 
nected with Aden as to the possible prejudicial effect of a transfer 30 
upon their position. We have, however, ascertained that His 
Majesty's Government arc prepared in the cv'cnt of transfer not 
merely to relieve India of her annual financial contribution, but to 
preserve a right of appeal in judicial eases to tlic Bombay High 
Court ; to maintain (in the absence of any radical change in present 55 
economic circumstances) the existing policy of making Aden a free 
port ; to leave nothing undone to keep the administration at its 
present standard ; and to impose no additional taxation unless in 
their opinion such a course is quite inevitable. They are further 
prepared to agree that a proportion of Indian Service personnel shall 40 
be retained for some years after the date of transfer ; that no racial 
discrimination shall be permitted ; and tliat British Indian subjects* 
shall be allowed to enter the Protectorate under precisely the same 
conditions as any other British subjects. Tlicse assurances ought, in 
our view, adequately to meet the apprehensions to which we liavc 45 
referred above. 
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III.^RESPONSIBILITY AT THE CENTRE 

160. We come lastly to the proposids in the Wliitc Paper which 
relate to the Federal Government and Legislature.' Mudi that we 
have said in connection with the Provinces applies equally to tlie 
Centre, but there are special problems connected with the latter for 5 
which there neither is nor can be any provincial counterpart. The 
Federal Gov'^ernment will be the point of contact between the Provinces 
and the Indian States which accede to the Federation ; it will be the 
connecting link between all the constituent units as such, and there 
must exist at the Centre a residuary and ultimate responsibility for 10 
the peace and tranquillity of the whole of India. The authority 
and functions of the Governor-General as the representative of the 
Crown assume in all these spheres a particular importance, 
especially in relation to Defence and External Affairs ; and in 
connexion witli the latter subjects the problems associated with a 15 
dyarchical S 3 ^stem have to be examined. We propose to consider, 
first, the Federal Executive and tlie Federal Legislature and the 
relations between the two ; and, secondly, the relations between tlie 
Federation and its constituent units, that is, the Provinces and those 
Indian States which have become members of tlie Federation, 20 

(1) The Federal Executiv^e. 

161. The present executive authority in India, both in civdland in 
military matters, is the Governor-General in Council. TheTiiembers 
of the Governor-General's Executive Council, of whom not 

three must be persons who have been for at least ten years in the'^iS 
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service of the Crown in India, arc appointed by the Crown, and their 
appointments arc in practice for a term of five years, thouph there is 
no statntoiy* limit. The Cominandcr-in -Chief is ordinarily, though 
not necessarily, a member of tlic Council, and in that case lias rank 
30 and precedence next after the Governor-General himself. The present 
Council consists of six meml>crs (of whom three a,rc Indians), in 
addition to the Gowriior-Gencral and the Commandcr-in-Chicf. The 
Go\"cmor-Gcncral pR*sides at meetings of his Council, and the decision 
of the majority of those present prevails, tliough the Govenior- 
35 General has a casting vote in the event of an equality of voles, and 
may, if any measure is projx)scd whicli in his judgment affects the 
safety, tninquillit^* or interests of British India, or any part thereof, 
over- rule the Council. The three members of the Council who are rcr 
quired to have been in the service of the Crown in India are invariably 
•50 selected from the Indian Civil Service ; the jxjst of J..'iw Member 
has for some years past Ivecn filled by an Indian lawa-er, and that of 
Finance r^Icml>or by a |>crson with financial experience from the 
* WUte r^r^cr, G-55. * 
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United Kingdom. An official is not qualified for election as a member 
of either Chamber of the Central Legislature, and if any non -official 
member of cither Chamber accepts office under the Crown in India ^ 
his scat is Nxicatcd ; but cverj' mcmlyer of the Governor-GencraVs 
5 Council becomes an ex-officio member of one of the Chambers and 
has the right of attending and addressing llic other, though he cannot 
be a member of bo tin The Executive Government is not responsible 
to the Indian i^'gislature, but only to Uic SecrcUiry of State and thus 
to Parliament ; and the Governor-General in Council, if s;itisfu*d that 
10 any demand for supply which has been refused by the I.*egi5lalivc 
Assembly is essential to the discharge of his responsibilities, can act 
as if it iiad been assented to, notwithsmnding the refusal of the 
demand or any reduction in its amount by the legislative Assembly. 

The Governor-General himself has also jiower in ease of emergency 
15 to authorise such expenditure as may in his opinion l>c ncccssaiy» for 
the safety or tranquillity of British India, or any part tliereof . These 
pro\dsions secure the complete independence of the Executive, though 
tlic Legislature can and does exercise an influence ujxm jwlicy in a 
marked and increasing degree. 

20 1G2. The White Paper pro]>oses that, as in the ease of the Governor v.xtc^uvr 

in a Pro'i'ince, the executive power and authority of the hVdoration 
^ shall vest in the Governor-General as the rcprcr.enlat ive of the King.* 

This power and authority will Ik derived from the Constitution .^ct Jj'J 
itself, but the Governor-General will also exercise such prerogative 
25 powers of the Crown (not iKing powers inconsistent with the Act) 
iis His Majesty may be pleased to delegate to him. TIic fonnt'r is to 
include the supreme command of the military, naval and air forces 
in India, but it is projwscd that y>ower should Ik n*iKrvcd to llis 
Majesty to appoint a Commandcr-in-Chief to exercise in relation to 
30 those forces such jvov,-crn and functions as may Ik assigned to him. 

In relation to a State whicli is a inernlKr of the IVderation the execu- 
tive authority will only extend to such matters as the Ruler has 
ncceptexl as falling within the fc<Icml sphere by his Instrument of 
Accession. It is tlicn pro|>oscd that there shall be a Council of 
35 Ministeni,* chosen and summoned by the Giivernor-Gcncral and* 
holding office during his pleasure, to aid anti advise liiin m the 
exercise of the powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act 
other than his |)Owcrs relating to (1) defence, external affairs and 
ecclesiastical affairs, (2) the a<! ministration of British Baluchistan, 
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ail'd (3) matters left by the Act to the Govemor-GeneraVs discretion.^* 40 
In respect of certain specified matters the Governor-General, like the 
Governor of a Province, is declared to have a " special responsibility”; 
and his Instrument of Instructions will direct him to be guided 
by the advice of his IMinisters in the sphere in which they have the 
constitutional right to tender it, unless in his opinion one of his 45 

1 WTiite Paper, Proposj(l 6. 

■ WTiite Paper, Proposal 13. 

* White Paper, Proposals 5, 11 and 13. 
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special responsibilities is involved, in which case he will be at liberty 
tb act in such manner as he judges requisite for the fulfilment of that 
special responsibilit;^, even though this may be contrary to the ad\dce 
which his Ministers have tendered.^ 

163. It vill be seen that the White Paper proposals are the same 5 
(miitaiis mutandis) for the Federal, as they are for the Provincial, 
Executive. It is not therefore necessary for us to repeat what we 
have already said on the subject, and especially on the importance 
which will attach to the Govemor-GeneraVs Instrument of Instruc- 
tions. The Instrument will direct him to appoint as his Ministers 10 
those persons who will best be in a position collectively to command 

•the confidence of the Legislature and this direction, taken in 
conjunction ndth the proposals which we have set out, is, as we have 
said elsewhere, the correct constitutional method of bringing into 
existence a system of responsible government. We observe that 15 
Ministers are to advise the Governor-General in the exercise of the 
powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act (other than powers 
relating to the subjects which we have mentioned above) ; and we 
assume therefore that they will not be entitled to advise him in the 
exercise of any prerogative powers of the Cro^vn which may be 20 
delegated to him, presumably in the Letters Patent constituting 
the office. We are of opinion that this is a proper distinction to draw ; 
and that Ministers .should not, for example, have the right to advise 
on the exercise of such a prerogative of His Majesty as the grant of 
honours, if His Majesty should be pleased to delegate a limited power 25 
for that purpose. There is no interference here ■with the principle 

responsible government, for it is not proposed that His Majesty 
should be empowered to delegate any powers which are inconsistent 
A\ith -the Act. 

164. We pass to a consideration of some special questions which 30 
arise in connection with the Federal Executive, and they may 
conveniently be discussed under -the following heads : — 

(i) The nature of the Governor-General's special responsi- 
bilities ; 

(ii) the Governor-General's selection of Ministers ; 35 

(iii) the Reserved Departments ; 

(iv) the Governor-General and the Federal Administration ; 

(v) the special powers of the Governor-General. 

(i) Nature of the Governor-GeneraV s Special Responsibilities 

165. The White Paper defines the matters in respect of which the' 40 
Governor-General is declared to have a special responsibility in the 
following terms : — (a) the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace or -tranqu^^ of India, or any part thereof ; (5) the safe- 
guarding of the financial stability and credit of -the Federation; 

1 \Vlute Paper, Proposal 21. 

* ^Yhite Paper, Proposal 14. 
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(c) the safeguarding of tlie legitimate interests of minorities ; (d) the 
securing to the members of Public Services of any rights provided for 
them by the Constitution Act and tlie safeguarding of their legitimate 
interests ; (c) the prevention of commercial discrimination ; (/) the 
5 protection of the rights of any Indian State ; (g) any matter which 
affects the administration of any department under the direction and 
control of the Governor-General. 

166. All tliat we have said on (a) in relation to the Governor of 
a Province applies A\dth equal, if not greater, force in the case of the 

10 Governor-General, and we have little to add to it. The Governor- 
General, as the authority in whom the exclusive responsibility for 
the defence* of India is vested, must necessarily be free to act, 
according to his own judgment, where the peace or tranquillity of 
India, or any part of India, is threatened, even if he finds liimself 
15 thereby compelled to dissent from tlie advice tendered to him by 
his Ministers vitliin their o\sti sphere ; but, since we assume that 
his Ministers uill have equally at heart tlie preservation of peace 
and tranquillity, we hope that we may assume that differences of 
opinion between them and the Governor-General on this subject ^vill 
20 seldom, if ever, arise. 

167. Federal IMinisters nill under *-the WTiite Paper proposals 
become responsible for finance ; but (to quote the Second Report of the 
Federal Structure Committee of 13th January, 1931) it is recognised 
to be "a fundamental condition of the success of the new Const! tu- 

25 tiomthat no room should be left for doubts as to the ability of India 
to maintain her financial stability and credit, both at home and 
abroad,*' and that it is therefore necessary " to reserve to the Governor- 
General in regard to budgetary arrangements and borrowing such 
essential powers as would enable him to intervene if methods were 
30 being pursued which would in his opinion seriously prejudice the 
credit of India in tlie money markets of the world.” To this we 
might add that the grave responsibilities which attach to the Governor- 
General in the matter of defence afford a further and no less cogent 
reason. In our opinion, though the expression ” budgetary arrangc- 
35 ments and borrowing ” indicates generally the sphere in which it is 
desirable that the Governor-General should have power, if necessary, 
to act, it would he unwse to attempt to define this special responsi- 
bility in more precise terms than are proposed in the White Paper. 
Any further directions for the guidance of the Governor-General 
40 would find a more appropriate place in his Instrument of Instructions, 
as indeed the Joint Memorandum of the British-Indian Delegation 
suggests. The \\^iite Paper also proposes, rightly in our opinion, 
that the Governor-General should be empowered in his discretion, 
but after consultation watli his Ministers, to appoint a financial 
45 adviser to assist him in the discharge of this special responsibility.^ 
The British-Indian Delegation concur, pro\'ided it is made clear that 

» ^Vhlte Paper, Proposal 17. 
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the financial adWser is not intended to interfere in the day to day 
administration of financial business ; and they suggest indeed that 
it would be an advantage if he were designated tlie adviser to the 
Ministry as a whole as well as to the Governor-General. We think 
5 that he must be regarded technically as the Govemor-Gcnerars 
adviser, but his advice ought to be available to Ministers and we hope 
that they vdll freely consult him. We have no doubt that the 
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Governor-General vill always endeavour to secure the appoinlment 
of a person acceptable to his IMinisters ; for since we may assume that 
he vill be a person selected not only by reason of his financial quali- 10 
fications but also for his tact and commonsei^, the value of his 
ser\dces would in our judgment be no less diminished if he held him-^ 
self aloof from jMimsters than if he sought to interfere in matters^ 
outside his proper functions. We think Siat such an adviser, if the 
right selection is made, may prove of the greatest assistance both to 15 
the Governor-General and to Ministers, and that the more successful 
he is in the performance of the duties attaching to his office, the less 
likelihood vill there be of exercise by the Governor-General of 
any of his special powers. 

168. We have nothing to add to what we have alrea^ said 'with 20 
regard to the special responsibilities specified under (c), [d) and e). 

As regards (/), ** the protection of the rights of any Indian State,'* 

we have already expressed the view that this special responsibility 
only applies where there is a conflict between rights arising under 
the Constitution Act and those enjoyed by a State outside the 25 
federal sphere. It may be necessary for the Governor-General to 
deal with such a conflict not only in his capacity as the executive 
head of the Federation but also in his capacity as the representative 
of the CrovTi in its relations vith the States ; but his special 
responsibility must necessarily arise in the first capacity only. The' 30 
responsibility specified in {g} calls for no comment, since it is plain 
that the Governor-General must be free to exercise his own judgment 
in any matter which affects the administration ofiany of the reserved 
departments, even though it arises primarily within tfie ministerial 
sphere. 35 

(ii) The Gover7ior~Gen€rars Scleciion of Ministers 

169. [As in the case of the Provinces, it is proposed that federal 
Ministers must be, or become ^vithin a stated period, members of one 
or other Chamber of the Legislature.^ We have expressed the opinion 
that the Governor of a Province ought not to be thus restricted in his 40 
choice of Ministers, and we think that in principle the choice of the 
Governor-General ought similarly to be unrestricted. The reasons 
which led us to the above conclusion in regard to the Pr6\dnces do 
not however apply with the same force, and we have no doubt that 

it w'ould be very rarely, if at all, that the Governor-General would 45 
find it necessary or desirable to appoint Ministers 'who are not 

, * White Paper, Proposal 13, 
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members of the Legislature or unlilcejy to become members 'within 
the prescribed period. Since also it is proposed that there shall be a 
small element nominated by the Governor-General in the Upper 
Chamber of the Legislature, the question is even less likely to arise 
in practice ; but ^ve 'think nevertheless that no distinction should be 5 
nade in this particular respect between the Federation and the 
Provinces.] 

(iii) The Reserved Departments 

170. The White Paper proposes that the Governor-General shall 
himself direct and control the administration of the Departments 10 
of Defence, External Affairs and Ecclesiastical Affairs ; i these 
matters will therefore remain outside the ministerial sphere, and the 
Governor-General's responsibility with respect to them ^vill be to 
the Secretary of State arid thus ultimately to Parliament. The 
Governor-General could not, it is plain, undertake in person so great 15 
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an administrative burden, and it is therefore proposed that he should 
be assisted by not more than three Counsellors who mil be appointed 
by him and whose salaries and conditions of service will be prescribed 
by order in Council.^ Since also it is necessary that the Governor- 
20 General should have a spokesman in the Legislature on matters 
connected mth the Reserved Departments, each Counsellor mil be 
ex-officio an additional member of both Chambers of the Legislature 
for all purposes, though without the "right to vote ; and we assume 
that there mil be no restriction on his right to take part in any of the 
25 debates in the Legislature if he desires to do so. 

Defence 

171. The Department of Defence is a cardinal Department, for it is 
responsible for the defence of India in all its aspects, whether 
concerned mth internal security or with protection from foreign 
30 invasion. The sober and impressive chapter on the Army in India 
which forms part of the Statutory Commission's survey makes it 
unnecessary for us to discuss in any detail the difficulties and 
complexities of this vital subject in its relation to India, and we do 
not desire either to add to or qualify their presentation of the 
35 problem.® Their investigation led them indeed to a conclusion 
which differs, in its constitutional aspect, from our own, but on the 
facts of the matter we find ourselves in complete agreement with 
them. 


^ White Paper, *Proposal 11. It is also praised that the Govemor- 


that Ministers will not advise the Governor-General in relation to its 
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172. The commission, convinced that dyarchy in the Central 
Govemmentwas wholly inadmissible, inquired whether any other plan 
was feasible which would provide adequately for the needs of Indian 
defence and offer at the same time an earlier prospect for further 
5 constitutional advance ; and they suggested as the only possible 
ans^ver that the protection of the Indian frontiers should not, at any 
rate for a long time to come, be regarded as a function of an Indian 
Government in relation with an Indian Legislature, but as a 
responsibility to be assumed by the Imperial Government.^ This 
10 plan has not, we think, found advocates even among those who 
would be prepared to assent generally to the recommendation of the 
Commission ; and it seems to us to avoid the difficulties of one kind 
of dyarchy by creating what is in substance, if not in form, another. 
We are unwilling for reasons which we have already given that the 
15 problem of defence should for ever bar the way to any form of 
responsibility at the Centre, and we are prepared to accept the 
risks which we recognise to be implicit in a dyarchical system ; but 
it is an essential condition of the experiment that in the sphere of 
defence the Govern or-General's responsibility should remain un- 
20 divided and unimpaired and that the Department of Defence should 
be under his exclusive direction and control. It should be remem- 
bered also that it is through this agency that the obligation will be 
discharged which the Cro'wn has assumed for the protection, whether 
externally or internally, of the States. Responsible British-India 
25 opinion does not deny the necessity for the reservation, though the 
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Joint Memorandum of the British-India Delegations scelcs to add 
certain qualifications, to which we shall refer later ; and wo proceed 
therefore to a consideration of some of the more idiportant questions 
which it involves. 

173. No department of Government can bo com pie tel 5 ’^ self- 30 
contained, and a Department of Defence is no exception to the rule. 

Its administration does not indeed normally impinge upon the work 
of other Departments, save in time of war or other grave emergency ; 
but its policy and plans may be greatly influenced by theirs, and by 
the Imowlcdgc that it is able to rely upon their co-operation at 35 
moments of crisis. It is vital, therefore, that where defence policy 
is concerned the Department siiould be able to secure tliat its views 
prevail in the event of a diflcrcncc of opinion. Tlie special responsi- 
bility wliich it is proposed tliat the Governor-General shall have in 
respect of any matter affecting the administration of the Departments 0 
under his direct control will enable liim in the last resort to secure 
that action is not taken in the ministerial sphere w'hich might conflict 
“with defence policy ; and he will also be able to avail himself of 
the power which the Federal Government will possess to give direc- 
tions as to the manner in which the executive authority^ in the 45 
Provinces is to be exercised in relation to any mafter affecling the 
administration of a federal subject, since Defence is none tlie less a 

> Report, ^^ol. II, porai. 395-215. 
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federal subject because rcscr\'cd. Thus the maintenance of communi- 
cations, especially on mobilisation, is a vital military necessity, and 
the Governor-General must have power in case of need to issue 
directions to the Railway Authority, or to require the ^Minister in 
charge of communications to take such action as the Governor- 5 
General may deem advisable. In the provincial sphere questions 
may arise with regard to the control of lands, buildings or equipment 
maintained or required by the Department, or with regard to such 
matters as facilities for manoeuvres or tlie efhciency and well-being 
of defence personnel stationed in provincial areas. In all matters of 10 
this Idnd where there is a difTerence of opinion witli otlier authorities, 
the final responsibility for a decision, if defence policy is concerned, 
must rest with the Governor-General and his views must prcv’ail. 

174. It may be assumed that in practice the willing co-operation 
of the other departments of Govenimcnt — Federal or Provincial — will 15 
render unnecessary any recourse to these special powers ; and we 
should view with dismay the prospects of any new Constitution, if 
the relations between the ministerial and tlie rcserv'cd Departments 
were conducted in an atmosphere' of jealousj’^ or antagonism. The 
influence of the Governor-General will no doubt always be exerted 20 
to secure co-ordination and hannony ; but it may well be that some 
permanent co-ordinating machinery will be desirable. The British- 
India Joint Memorandum suggests a statutory Committee of Indian 
Defence which in other respects would be modelled on tlic Committee 
of Imperial Defence ; but we are not sure that its autliors full}'' 25 
appreciate the position and functions of the latter, since it is not a 
statutory body and its value is perhaps increased by that veiy^ fact. 

\Ye are disposed to think that a body witli sta tutor}’ powers and dutics 
might embarrass the Governor-General and even be tempted to 
encroach upon his functions. A consultative body established at the 30 
Govemor-Gcnerars discretion would not be open to tliat criticism 
and might, we think, have many advantages. 
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175. The Joint Memorandum observes that, since the Governor- 
General in Council exercises superintendence, direction and control 

35 over the military as well as the civil government in India, the 
reservation of the Department of Defence to the Governor-General 
will have the effect of depriving Ministers of tlie influence over Army 
policy which at the present time Indian Members of the Govemor- 
Generars Council are able to exert. It urges therefore (1) that the 
40 Govemor-Generars Counsellor in charge of the Department of Defence 
should al\vays be a non-official Indian, and preferably an elected 
member of the Legislature or a representative of one of the States ; 
(2) that the control now exercised by the Finance Member and the 
Finance Department should be continued ; and (3) that all questions 
45 relating to army policy and the annual army budget should be 
considered by the entire Ministry, including both Ministers and 
Counsellors ; though it is admitted that in cases of difference the 
decision of the Governor-General must prevail. As to the first point, 
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we do not think that the Govemor-Generars choice ought to be fettered 
in any way, and he must be free to select the man best fitted in his 
opinion for the post. As to the second, we understand* that the Military 
^ Finance and fhe Military Accounts Departments are at the present time 
5 subordinate to the Finance Department of the Government of India, 
and not to the Army Department. It seems to us a necessary corollary 
of the reservation of defence that both of them should be brought 
under the Department of Defence, since the responsibility for the 
expenditure which they supervise can only be that of the Govemor- 
10 General. But the transfer would not preclude an arrangement 
whereby the Federal Department of Finance is kept in close touch 
with the work of both these branches and we do nOt doubt that some 
such arrangement ought to be made. As to the third point, we 
observe a proposal in the White Paper that the Govemor-GeneraVs 
,15 Instrument of Instructions should direct him to consult the Federal 
Ministers before the army budget is laid before the Legislature;^ and 
so long as nothing is done to blur the responsibility of the Governor- 
General it seems to us not only desirable in principle, but inevitable 
in practice, that the Federal Ministry, and in particular, the Finance 
20 Mim^er, should be brought into consultation before the proposals 
for defence expenditure are finally settled. 

176. We pass to the vexed question of Indianization. The 
Govemor-GeneraVs Instrument of Instructions will, we understand, 
formally recognise the fact that the defence of India must to an 

25 increasing extent be the concern of the Indian people, and not of the 
United IGngdom alone.^ With this general proposition we are in entire 
agreement, and we have every S 3 rmpathy ^vith what the Statutory 
. Commission rightly call the natural and legitimate aspirations of India. 

But Indianization is a problem which admits of no facile solution, 
30 and least of all one based upon the automatic application of a time- 
table ; and if we should seem to emphasize its difficulties, it is 
because we are anxious that Indian political leaders should be realists 
in this matter, and not because it is either our desire or our intention 
to derogate from or to evade the pledges which have been given by 
35 successive Governments in this country. 

177. It is sometimes said that so long as the officer ranks of the 
Indian Army are not fully Indianized complete self-government must 
be indefinitely deferred. We do not regard that view as self-evident ; 

^ and indeed the problem of Indianization does not appear to us to be 
40 essentially related to the constitutional issues with which we are 
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concerned. Since however it has been brought before us, we think 
it 'vvise to rex>eat the conclusions of the Statutory Commission that 
the issues involved are too vital, and the practical difficulties too 
great, to justify a precipitate embarkation on a wholesale process of 
substituting Indian for British personnel in the Indian Army. ”3 45 

» White Paper, Introd,, para. 23, 
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A further difficulty arises from the difEerence (in ar military sense) 
between the martial and the other races of India. We are well 
aware that this difference is alleged to have no existence in fact or 
at least to have been exaggerated for political purposes ; but no 
unprejudiced person can deny that it is there, and that it is beyond 5 
the power of Parliament to alter it. There are some things which 
even an Act of Parliament cannot do. It is* subdued to what it 
works in, and spiritual values are beyond its scope ; and something 
more than a section in a statute is required to eliminate racial 
differences or to breathe life into the elements which go to the making 10 
of a national army. Parliament can provide the conditions in which 
the creation of a homogeneous Indian nation 'may become possible ; 
but the act of creation must be the work of Indian hands, - 

178. We think it right to mention these things because of the 
suggestion put forward in the British-India Joint Memorandum that 15 
there should be a definite programme of Indianization mth reference 

to a time limit of 20 or 25 years, and that one of the primary duties 
of an Indian Army Counsellor should be the provision and training of 
Indian officers for the programme of Indianization. It is in our 
judgment impossible to include in the Constitution Act or in 20 
any other statute a provision for the complete Indianization of 
the Army within a specified period of time. The scheme introduced 
in 1931 provides for the Indianization of the equivalent of one 
Cavalry Brigade and one Infantry Division complete with all arms 
and ancUla^ services ; and we are assured that it has been initiated 25 
by the military authorities in. India with the fullest sense of their 
responsibility in the matter and that further developments wll 
depend upon the success of the experiment. If the experiment 
succeeds, the process will be extended and developed, and Indians 
can rely on all the sympathy and assistance which we are able to 30 
give them for the purpose of creating an army of their own. We 
endorse the measured vroids of the Statutory Commission : " Neither 
British politician or Indian politician can wsely decide such matters 
without special knowedge and expert advice. We are only con- 
cerned here to convey a double warning — a warning on the one 35 
hand that Britain cannot indefinitely treat the present military 
organization of India as sacrosanct and unalterable, but must make 
an active endeavour to search for such adjustments as might be 
possible ; and a warning on the other hand that Indian statesmen 
can help to modify the existing arrangement in the direction of 40 
self-government only if they too will co-operate by facing the hard 
facts and by remembering that those who set them out for further 
consideration are not gloating over obstacles, but are offering the 
help of friends to Indian aspirations.**^ 

179. It will be more convenient to consider certain questions which 45 
have been raised in connection with the rights of Defence personnel 

in that part of our Report in which we deal with the rights of the^ 

Report, VoL I, para. 126. 
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Services gcnerMly, The question of the future recruitment for the 
Indinn Medical Sendee, ^vluch has an important military' bearing, 
is discussed in tlic same place, and it is unnecessary* therefore to do 
more than mention it here. 

5 ISO. *rhc Write Pajrcr proposals have been tliought to contemplate 
tbc possible abolition of the ofiicc of Commander in Chief in 
India.* We do not to read tlrcm and we arc assured that no such 
intention is in the mind of His Majesty’s Government, 

ExUrvMl Affairs 

10 ISl. Tire Elcpartmcnt of External Affairs is in our opinion rightly 
rcscr\'cd to the Govenior-Gcneral, if only because of the intimate 
connection l>c tween foreign policy and defence. At the present time 
tile Foreign Department, of which lire Governor-General himself holds 
tlic portfolio, is only concerned ■with tfic relations between the 
15 Government of India on the one liand and foreign countries on the 
other, and not with the relations between the Government of India 
and the Dominions ; and wo arc informed that tlic expression 
External Affairs ” is not intended to include the latter, a decision 
\riUi will eh we concur. It i\‘as urged before us that the making 
20 of commercial or trade agreements witli foreign countries was 
essentially a matter for wliicU the future Minister for Commerce 
should 1^ responsible ratlier than the Governor-General. In 
the United Kingdom, however, all agreements with foreign countries 
arc made tlirough tlic Foreign Office. Any otlicr arrangement 
25 a-ould lead to grave inconvenience ; but wlien a trade or com- 
mercial agreement is negotiated, the Foreign Office consult and 
co-operate \riUi the Board of Trade, whose olficials necessarily take 
part in any discussions which precc<Ie the agreement. We assume 
that similar arrangements will bo adopted in India, and that the 
30 Department of External Affairs i\*ill maintain a close contact witli the 
Department of Trade or Commerce ; but we arc clear that agreements 
of an}' Icind witli a foreign countrj* must be made by the Governor- 
General, even if on tlic merits of a trade or commercial issue he is 
glided hy the advice of tlic appropriate Minister. 

35 Ecclesiastical Affairs 

182. Tlic origin of the Ecclesiastical Department is to be found in 
the obligation imposed by the Cliartcrs of the East India Comjuny to 
provide cluiplains on their ships and at their stations : and since 
1858, when Uie rights and obligations of the East India Company 
•to finally passed to the Croum, the Government of India have riglilly 
regarded it as their duty to provide for the spiritual needs of British 
troops stationed in India and, so f.ar as circumstances admit, of the 
EurojKsan memhm of the Civil Services. The Scerrtaty* of Slate in 
Council lias under liis general powers cstiblished and m.aintained 
45 for this purpose a c.idre of official chaplaias appointed by himself and 
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lias nnUiorio^d grantsdn-aid nsit of Indian revenues the inaintc- 
nanc/; of churches and of a crTtain nutnb‘*T of non-ofijcjal cha])l.nins, the 
prc'^ent anuual exjienrliiure of the Department D.*ing appnjxirnatelj* 
•fO lakhs. Since the Imlian Church Act, 1927. and tin* Indian Churcli 
5 Measure of the aame year, by virtue ai which the Church in India 
became an autonomous Ixviy, Imlian Bi' hojv; nre no longer ajipointrd 
by the Croi'-m. 
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183. Under the proposals in the ^Vhitc Paper the powers of 
the Secretar>^ of State Avill pass to the Federal Government, 
but wall be exercised under the personal direction of the 10 
Governor-General, subject (as in the case pf the oilier Heserved 
Departments) to the general control of the Secretaiy of State, 

It is clear that any sudden or unreasonable curtailment of 
Government assistance might gravely embarrass the new autono- 
mous Indian Church, but obviously the latter must ifi course 15 
of time come to depend less and less upon Government assistance, 
Avhether in the form of the provision of official thaplains or of grants 
in aid ior the maintenance of non -official chaplains or churches; 
and w’C understand that the policy of the Government of India is 
gradually to reduce ecclesiastical expenditure with the ultimate 20 
intention of restricting it to provision for the spiritual needs of British 
troops and, within reasonable limits, of the civil official population. 

The expenditure of the Department ^viII not therefore rise above the 
present figure and may fall below it as time goes on. We appfovc 
the arrangement proposed, but W'e thinlc that in the circumstances 25 
the Constitution Act should specify a maximum figure above which 
the annual appropriation for ecclesiastical expenditure cannot go. 

It appears that the whole of the expenditure in respect of official 
chaplains is now' classified as civil expenditure, although a large 
proportion of the maintained churches and the services of over 90 per 30 
cent, of the official chaplains at present employed minister primarily 
to the spiritual needs of the Army ; and it is a matter for considera- 
tion whether ecclesiastical expenditure for Army purposes should not 
be under the control of the Department of Defence. We understand 
that this question is now' under examination by the Government 35 
of India. 

(iv) The Governor-General and ihe Federal Admiflistration 

184. We do not think it necessary to repeat the observations w'luch 
we have already made on this subject in connexion wdth the Provinces ; 
for they are equally applicable to the relations beriveen the Governor- 40 
General and the Federal Administration, But the existence of the 
Reserved Departments and the Governor-General's Counsellors 
introduces an additional factor. The Federal Government will be 

a dyarchical, and not a unitar}’’, government, the Govemor-Generars 
^Ministers having the constitutional right to tender ad\ice to him 45 
on the administration of a part only of the affairs of the Federation, 
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while the administration of the other part remains the exclusive 
responsibility of the Governor-General himself. In these circum- 
stances it is clear that the Govemor-Generars Counsellors, who will be 
responsible to the Governor- General alone and will share none of the 
responsibility of the Federal JMinisters to the Federal Legislature, 5 
cannot be members of the Council of Jklinisters. It has indeed been 
suggested that/ for the purpose of securing a greater unity in the 
Government, the Counsellors ought to form part of the Mnistr}', 
entering and learing office with them, wiiatcver the political com- * 
plexion of the Ministry may be. An artificial arrangement of this 10 
kind, completely divorced fmm the realities of the situation, is in 
our opinion quite inadmissible. The Counsellors coul^ not by a 
simulated resignation dimmish their responsibility to the Governor- 
General, nor would the Government become any more unitary ' 
than it w’as before. It is no doubt true that legal fictions w’hich 15 
mask a change of substance by preserving the outw’ard form have 
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often proved a valuable aid to constitutional development ; but 
a fiction whereby the form but not the substance is altered can serve 
no useful purpose. We hope nevertheless that the Counsellors, even 
20 if they cannot share the responsibility of IMinisters, will be freely* 
admitted to their deliberations. It would indeed be difficult, if not 
impossible, to conduct the administration of the Department of 
Defence in complete aloofness from other departments of govern- 
ment ; and the maintenance of close and friendly relations with 
25 Departments under the control of Ministers can only increase ife 
efficiency. We understand the intention of His Maj esty 's Government 
to be that the principle of joint deliberation shall be recognised and 
encouraged by the Govemor-General's Instrument of Instructions. 
We warmly approve the principle, and we think that it ’will prove a 
30 valuable addition to the machinery of government without derogating 
in any \vsiy from the personal responsibility of the Governor-General 
for the administration of the Reserved Departments. 

185. We recognise the difiBculty which necessarily attaches to a 
dyarchical system, and that for its successful working, tact and 
35 sympathy of no common order ’will be required on both sides. The 
VVTiite Paper states that the proposals which it contains ** proceed on 
the basic assumption that every endeavour 'will be made by those re- 
sponsible for working the Constitution to approach the administrative 
problems which will present themselves in the spirit of partners in a 
40 common enterprise.”^ If this assumption proves, as we hope, to be 
well-founded, many difficulties \vill disappear. Some at least of them 
appear to arise from a misunderstanding of the White Paper. Thus 
we were informed that, though the normal number of the Govemor- 
GeneraVs Counsellors ’would probably be two, it was thought ad’visable 
45 to take power to appoint a third in case of need ; but according to the 
Joint Memorandum of the British-India Delegation, fears have been 
expressed in India that, if a third Counsellor is appointed and ” is 

' White Paper, Tntrod., para, 26. 
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placed in charge of -the special responsibilities of the Governor- 
General," he may develop into what is described as ” a super- 
Minister, whose activities must necessarily take the form of inter- 
ference 'with the work of -the responsible Ministers.” It is impossible 
5 to forecast -with any accuracy the volume of work involved in the 
Govemor-Generars administrative responsibilities, and it may well 
be that the appointment of a third Counsellor ’will be found necessary 
but, if we may respectfully say so, the notion that there is a danger of 
his becoming a " super-Minister " seems to us altogether fantastic. 
10 To speak of a Counsellor being ” placed in charge of the special 
responsibilities of the Governor-General " is wholly to misapprehend 
the conception of the special responsibilities embodied in the White 
Paper, which do not set apart a governmental or departmental 
sphere of action from which Ministers are excluded, or even one in 
15 which the Governor-General has concurrent powers -with his Ministers. 
We do not, as we have said elsewhere, anticipate that the occassions on 
which the Governor-General or a Governor 'will find himself com- 
pelled in the discharge of his special responsibilities to dissent from 
ministerial advice tendered to him are likely to be numerous ; and 
20 the Governor-General and his Counsellors, even if the latter had the 
power, will not have such ample leisure at their disposal as to be 
tempted to utilise it for the purpose of interfering with the day to 
day administration business of Ministers. 
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156. The Governor-General, even more than the pro\nncial Gov- 
ernors, wll require an adequate staff with an officer oflugh standing 25 
at fts head. Wiether one of the Counsellors 'will fill this position it is 

* unnecessary for us to consider, for the question is administrative 
rather than constitutional ; but it is of exceptional importance that 
the Governor-General should be well served and we do not doubt 
that this matter has engaged, and “will continue to engage, the earnest 30 
attention of His Majesty's Government. 

(v) The Govcnior-GcncraV s Special Powers 

157. Tile special powers, legislative and financial, of the Governor- 
General as described in the White Paper do not differ {mutatis 
muta>ulis) from those which it is proposed to give to the Governor 35 
of a Pro\unce. It is therefore sufficient to refer to what we have 
already said upon the subject in an earlier part of this Report, and 
wc have nothing to add to it here. 

(2) RrbATIONS BETWEEN THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE AND 

Legislature 40 

ISS. We have considered in an earlier part of our Report the 
problem of the relations between the Executive and the Legislature of 
a Province ; and when we examine the relations between the Federal 
Executive and Legislature, it is plain that many of the same questions 
arise. But a further complication is introduced into the Federal 45 
Executiv'e, for it is proposed that the Governor-General should, in 
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selecting the Alinistcrs vv’ho are liJcely to command the confidence of the 
Legislature, include “so far as possible” not only members of important 
minority communities but also representatives of the States which 
accede to tlic Federation.^ have already stated our opinion that 
the acceptance of this principle, inevitable though we recognise it to 5 
be, is likely to retard the growth of political parties in the true sense ; 
andrit is perliaps ev'-en more likely to do so at the Centre than in the 
Provinces, since we can scarcely doubt that State representation vill 
always be regarded by the States themselves as a necessary and 
essential clement in every administration. The Federal Legislature, 10 
though intended to be representative of India as a whole, will itself 
be largely based upon a system of communal representation ; and 
in 'these circumstances wc do not ov^erlook the possibility that in 
place of an Executive which propounds, and a Legisla'ture which 
deliberates upon, a national policy, there may be found two bodies 15 
each tending to become, in a classic phrase, ” a congress of 
ambassadors from different and hostile interests, wliich interests 
each must maintain as an adv^ocate and agent against other agents 
and adv'ocatcs.” 

189. Tlic proposed dyarchical character of the Government 20 
augments, or at least does not diminish, the complexities of the situa- 
tion. It is unneccssaiy* to repeat all that the Statutory Commission 
have said on tlic worldng of dyarchy in the Provnnees ; but we may 
usefully quote one passage from their Report: “The practical 
difficulty in the way of achieving the objective of d>'archy and of 25 
obtaining a clear demarcation of responsibility arises not so much 
in the inner counsels of government as in the eyes of the I.egislature, 
the electorate and the public. Provincial Legislatures were by the 
nature of the Constitution set the difficult task of discharging two 
different functions at the same time. In the one sphere, they were 30 
to exercise control over policy ; in the other, while free to criticise 
and vote or withhold supply, thc}^ were to have no responsibility. 
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The inherent difficulty of keeping this distinction in mind has been 
intensified by the circumstance^, under which the Councils have 
35 worked to such an extent that perhaps the most important feature 
of the working of dyarchy in the Provincial Councils, when looked 
at from the constitutional aspect, is the marked tendency of the 
Councils to regard the Government as a whole, to think of Ministers 
as on a footing not very different from that of Executive Councillors, 

40 to forget the extent of the opportunities of the Legislatures on the 
transferred side, and to magnify their functions in the reserved 
field. To this we may add the Commission's references to the 
importance (not always, we think, fully realised) of the part played 
by the official bloc in making the present system workable, by the 
45 assurance which it has given to the responsible Ministers of at least 
one body of supporters on whom they could always rely. “ There 

^Wliite Paper, Proposal 14. 
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is no Province ”, the Commission say, “ in which the official bloc 
has not at some time or other been of decisive value to IMinisters, 
and in some Provinces there has never at any time been a sufficiently 
large or cohesive ministerial party to enable Ministers to ignore the 
5 assistance of their official supporters.”^ These facts have had an 
important influence on the worldng of the dyarchical constitution. 

190. The difficulties to which we have dra^Yn attention are no Uniting 
doubt formidable, and we do not seek to minimise them ; but we are 
far from regarding them as fatal. As regards the composite nature of 
10 the Executive, it is perhaps worth observing that few, if any, Federa- 
tions have in practice found it possible to constitute an Executive 
into which an element of representation does not in some sense enter. 

The Swiss Constitution, by providing that not more than one member 
of the Federal Council may be chosen from one canton, secures the 
15 direct representation at any given time of at least seven cantons ; 
and we doubt whether a Canadian or Australian Prime Minister, or 
a German Chancellor before recent events in Germany, could ever 
form a Ministry in which claims to representation by some at -least of 
the constituent units of tlie Federation were disregarded. It will be 
20 said that, at any rate in the case of Canada and Australia, the 
different elements in the Ministry are selected primarily because they 
are members of the majority party in the Legislature, and only 
secondarily because they represent other interests which a Prime 
Minister cannot afford to neglect. This is no doubt true, and we do 
25 not seek to push the analogy too far ; but we think that the formation 
of all Federal Executives will always be found to involve considera- 
tions which, happily for himself, the Prime Minister of a unitarj^ 
Government can leave altogether out of account. Next, it is to be 
observed that the functions of the Federal Executive under the 
30 White Paper scheme are necessarily more limited in scope than under 
the existing constitution, and relate essentially to matters of all-India 
interest. Tariffs, currency and transport are national, not communal, 
questions ; and it is not unreasonable to assume that any clash of 
interest with regard to them will tend in future to have an economic 
35 rather than a communal origin. There will, therefore, be centripetal 
as well as centrifugal forces ; and it seems to us indeed conceivable 
that, until the advent of a new and hitherto unknowm alignment of 
parties, a central Executive such as we have described may even 
come to function, as we believe that the Executive of the S^viss 
40 Confederation functions, as a kind of business committee of the 
Legislature. 
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191. Of the difficulties presented by the system of dyarchy we desire - 
to speak frankly. We do not doubt that in what the Statutory 
Commission call **the inner counsels of government'* they can 
readily be solved ; and the moderating and unifying influence which 45 
the Governor-General, both as the head of^ the Executive and as 
representative in India of the Crown, will be in a position to exercise 

* Report, Vol, I, para. 229. 
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must always be a powerful factor. But " the task of discharging two 
diflerent functions at the same time '* may prove no less difficult for 
the Federal, than it has been for a Provincial, Legislature, and a 
great responsibility will rest upon the Federal Legislature, if the 
scheme is to prove workable in practice, without (as we hope) the 5 
intervention of the Governor-General or recourse to any of his special 
powers. In the reserved sphere the Legislature %vill have the power 
to criticize, but not to thwart, the Executive ; to influence, but not 
to determine, policy ; and since in this sphere Defence is infinitely 
the most important subject, the crucial question is whether the 10 
Legislature will be prepared, where Defence is concerned, to adopt a 
responsible and not an irresponsible attitude. We cannot deny that 
it may be tempted (in the phrase of the Statutory Commission) " to 
magnify its functions in the reserved field.** 'Ihe military budget 
and the progress of Indianization are matters on which strong views 15 
are held ; and it is not to be supposed that under a dyarchical system 
they will cease to be of interest to legislators. But it is upon the 
clear demarcation of responsibility that the White Paper scheme 
depends, and we must state as emphatically as we can that its main- 
tenance is one of the essential conditions of responsible government 20 
at the Centre. 

192. It will be said that the practical working of dyarchy in the 
Provinces as it has been depicted by the Statutory Commission is 
scarcely a recommendation for its introduction at the Centre, and 
that the Governor-General's Counsellors in any conflict %vith the 25 
Legislature may find themselves in a difficult position without the 
support of an official bloc. We do not dispute the force of this 
argument ; but we have given reasons elsewhere for holding that the 
administrative difficulties of dyarchy at the Centre are not comparable 
with those which it has presented in the Provinces, where the inter- 30 
relation of the two branches of the government makes it impossible 
in practice to divide the administration of provincial business into 
mutually exclusive compartments. The same District Officer msy, 
for example, have to give effect to directions from a Minister and an 
Executive Councillor, each in his own sphere ; but the Governor- 35 
General’s Reserved Departments are administratively -.separate and 
self-contained, and we are satisfied that the practical difficulties which 
have been experienced in the Provinces are far less likely to arise. 
Secondly, we repeat that our recommendation in favour of responsi- 
bility at the Centre is conditional on the accession to the Federation 40 
of the Indian States. In all matters relating to Defence their interest 
is a powerful and reassuring factor. Dyarcliy could not for many 
years to come be an adequate solution of the problem of defence %vith 
an exclusively British-India Centre. With the accession of the 
Indian States it becomes at once an all-India problem, and the 45 
presence in the Federal Legislature of representatives of the States 
will afford a guarantee, if any be required, that these grave matters 
will be weighed and considered with a full appreciation of the issues 
at stake. 
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193. We draw attention in conclusion to an argument which has 
been frequently urged, that the grant of responsible government at 
the Centre is likely to be prejudicial to the interests of the masses of 
India. We arc unable to appreciate the force of tliis argument wlien 

5 it is used, as it commonly is, by those who are willing to concede 
responsible government to an autonomous Province. A cursory 
glance at tlic list of subjects which comprise the exclusively provincial 
field will show that the activities of government which most closely 
affect the interests of the masses fall within the provincial sphere. 
10 It is true that there arc also subjects in the federal field which might 
touch those interests. Some of these relate to social matters in 
which, for reasons which we have already given, measures of reform 
seem to us beyond the power of any but a responsible Indian 
Government to undertake. Of the others, tariffs are perhaps the 
15 most important; but in our opinion it may well prove that the 
interests of the consumer will be more fully weighed and safe- 
guarded than they have sometimes been in the past by a Legislature 
in which agricultural interests will be strongly reinforced by the 
representatives of the Indian States. 

20 (3) The Federal Legislature 

Composition oft and election tOt the Legislature 

194. There is no part of the subject of our enquiry which has 
seemed to us to present greater difficulties than the question of the 
method of election to a Central Legislature for India. It is one on 

25 which there has alwaj’S been a marked difference of opinion ; and we 
recall that the Joint Select Committee which considered the Govern- 
ment of India Bill in 1919 did not accept the recommendations of 
the South boro ugh Committee which had been embodied in the Bill, 
and that there is a similar divergence between the recommendations 
30 of the Statutory Commission and the proposals in the \Wiite Paper. 
In these circumstances our task has been an anxious one, and we 
have only arrived at our conclusions after a careful and prolonged 
examination of the matter in all its aspects. 

195. The White Paper proposes that the Federal Legislature shall 
35 consist of the King, represented by the Governor-General, and two 

Chambers, to be styled the Council of State and the House of 
Assembly. The Council of State is to consist of not more than 
260 members, of whom 150 will be representatives of British India, 
not more than 100 will be appointed by the Rulers of States who 
40 accede to the Federation, and not more than 10 will be nominated 
by the Governor-General in his discretion. The Govemor-Generars 
Counsellors, who ^nll be ex-officio members of both Chambers for 
all purposes except the right of voting, arc not included in the 
above figures ; and it is pro\ddcd that the members to be nominated 
45 by the Governor-General shall not be officials. The House of 
Assembly will consist of not more than 375 members, of whom 250 
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will be representatives of British India, and not more than 125 wall 
be appointed by the Rulers of States who have acceded to the 
Federation.' 

196. The representatives of British India in the Council of State 
5 will to the number of 136 be elected by the members of the Provincial 

Legislatures, by the method of the single transferable vote. Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian and European members of the Provincial 
Legislatures will not be entitled to vote for these representatives, 
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but 10 non -provincial communal scats vdll be reserved for them 
(7 for Europeans, 2 for Indian Clmistians and one for Anglo-Indians), 10 
these seats being filled by three electoral colleges, consisting respec- 
tively of the European, Indian Christian and Anglo-Indian members ' 
of the Pro\dncial Legislatures, and voting for tlie European and 
Indian Christian seats being by the method of the single transferable 
vote. Coorg, Ajmer, Delhi and Baluchistan will each have one 15 
representative. Members of the Coorg Legislature will elect to the 
Coorg seat, but special provision is to be made in the case of the other 
three.- 

197. The representatives of British India in the House of Assembly 
will be elected by direct election in provincial constituencies, except 20 
in the case of three of the seats reserved for Commerce and Industi3% 
and one of the labour seats, where the constituencies udll be non- 
provincial. Election to the seats allotted to the Muhammadan, 
Sikh, Indian Christian. Anglo-Indian and European constituencies 
^\ilI be by voters voting in separate communal electorates ; and all 25 
qualified voters who are not voters in one of these constituencies 
utU be entitled to vote in a general constituency. Election to the 
seats reserv'ed for the Depressed Classes out of the general seats, 
will be in accordance mth the arrangements embodied in tlic Poona 
Pact, which we have described elsewhere. Election to the woman’s 30 
seat in each of tlie Provinces to which such a seat is allocated will be 
by members of the Pro\incial Legislature voting by the method of 
single transferable vote ; the special seats assigned to Commerce 
and Industry will be filled by election by Chambers of Commerce 
and other similar associations ; and the special seats assigned to 35 
landowners will be filled by election in special landholders’ 
constituencies.^ 

198. The proposals in the WTiite Paper thus follow^ other Federal 
Constitutions in adopting direct election for the Lower House. We arc 
then confronted with the question w'hether, in spite of precedents, such 40 
a system is appropriate in the case of so vast a country as India, and 
wiiether circumstances do not require the substitution of some method 

of indirect election, and, if so, w’hat that method ought to be, 

* White Paper, Proposals 22-^7. 

’ WTiite Paper, Appendix I. 

• WTiite Paper, Appendix II. 
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199. Direct election has the support of Indian opinion and is 
strongly advocated by the British-India Delegation in their Joint 
Memorandum. It has been the system in India for the last twelve 
years, and has w^orked on the wdiole reasonably well, though, it should 
be remembered, with a much more limited franchise tlian that now 5 
proposed. The Southborough Committee w^hich visited India 
in 1919 for the purpose of settling the composition of, and the 
method of election to, tlie Legislatures set up by the Government of 
India Bill of that year, did, it is true, recommend the indirect 
system ; but the Joint Select Committee which examined the Bill 10 
W’ere of a contrary view, and Parliament accepted the opinion of the 
Committee. It may also be argued that, with the increase in the 
size of the Legislatures now proposed, it ivill be possible to effect 
so appreciable a reduction in the size of the existing constituencies 
as to diminish the objections based on that feature of the present 15 
system. But even the reduction in the size of constituencies w'hich 
would follow from the White Paper proposals wall still leave them 
unwieldy and unmanageable, unless the number of seats is increased 
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beyond all reasonable limits. Where a single constituencj'' may be 
20 greater in extent than tlie whole of Wales, a candidate for election 
could not in any event commend or even present his views to the 
whole body of electors, even if the means of communication were not, 
as in India, difficult and often non-existent, and quite apart from 
obstacles presented by differences in language and a 'widespread 
25 illiteracy ; nor could a member after election hope to guide or 
inform opinion in his constituency. These difficulties would be 
serious enough 'vvatli the comparatively limited franchise proposed in 
the ^^^lite Paper ; but future extensions of that franchise would be 
inevitable, and it is obvious that with every increase in the electorate 
30 these difficulties are enhanced. 

200. A close and intimate contact between a representative and his 
constituency is of the essence of representative government, so that 
tlie former may be conscious of a genuine responsibility to those 
whom he represents, and the latter that they are able to influence 
35 his actions and in case of need call him to account. The relationship 
has been described in a passage familiar to all : ** It ought to be the 
happiness and glory of a representative to live in the strictest union, 
the closest correspondence, and the most unreserved communication 
vdth his constituents ; their -wishes ought to have great weight \vith 
40 him, their opinion high respect, and their business his unremitted 
attention “ ; but we confess that we can recognize no likeness to 
this description in any relations which could exist behveen a member 
of the Central Legislature in India and the vast constituencies which 
he would represent under a system of direct election. 

45 201. We realise the strength of Indian opinion in this matter, and 

we are far from denying that the present system has produced 
legislators of high quality ; but we arc now recommending to 
Parliament the establishment of self-government in India and we 
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regard it as fundamental tliat the S 3 ^stcm of election to the Central 
Legislature should be such as to make the responsibility of a member 
to those who elect him a real and effective responsibility. Wc do not 
think that this can be secured under a sj'^stem of direct election 
5 proposc^d in tlie White Paper, and, though we arc conscious that we 
are reversing the decision made by Parliament in 1919, wc have come 
to the conclusion, not\\*ithstanding tlie theoretical objections which 
can be urged against it, tliat there is no alternative to the adoption, 
of some form of indirect election. 

10 202. We have examined many systems of indirect election 

Systems based upon electoral groups at first sight have many 
attractions, but we have felt bound to reject them for reasons similar to 
those which we have already' given in that part of our Report which 
deals with the proxdncial franchise.^ We have also considered election 
15 by municipal and other local bodies, which was a prominent feature 
of the Morley-Minto Constitution ; but wc are satisfied that the 
system did not work well, and that there is no justification for an 
attempt to revive it. Wc have come to the conclusion that the 
Provincial Assemblies form the only possible electoral colleges, 
20 and wc recommend accordingly that the Federal House of Assembly 
should be, in the main, elected by members of those bodies. We 
-should have been glad if it had been possible to provide for election 
by tlie method of single transferable vote, since this would have 
avoided the necessity of reproducing at the Centre the system of 
25 a communal distribution of scats. Wc however found ourselves 
unable to recommend this ; firstly, because the special interests 
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such as commerce, industrj^ landlords and labour, would not 
obtain adequate representation ; and secondly, because, though 
the single transferable vote would in all probability make it possible 
for the communities to obtain substantially the same representation 30 
as under the White Paper proposal, the minority communities 
would regard it wth suspicion, and we think it essential that 
nothing should be done which would afford opportunities for re- 
opening the communal question. We accordingly recommend 
that the Hindu, Muhammadan, and Sikh seats should be filled 35 
bj’' the representatives of those communities in the Provincial 
Assemblies voting separately for a prescribed number of communal 
seats ; and that %vithin the Hindu group special arrangements 
should be made for the Depressed Classes. With regard to the 
Indian Christians and Europeans, their representation in the 40 
Provincial Assemblies is so small that this plan would not be suitable, 
and we think, therefore, that it %\dll be necessary that they should 
vote in an electoral college formed by their representatives in all 
the Provincial Assemblies. 

203. The White Paper proposes that the members of the Council of 45 
State should be elected by the members of the Provincial Legis- 
lat\ires, including members of the Provincial Upper Chambers where 

^ Supra, para, 129. 
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the Legislature is bicameral. The method of election proposed is 
that of the single transferable vote, a communal distribution of seats 
being thereby avoided ; but special arrangements are contempla,ted 
for Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians, which would 
not otherwise be in a position to secure adequate representation. 5 
Ho provision is made for representation in the Council of State of 
special interests. We accept these proposals in principle, but if, as 
we recommend, the Provincial Assemblies are to elect to the Federal 
House Assembly, it will clearly be necessary to find different electoral 
colleges for the Council of State. It seems to us that the only alter- 10 
native electoral college is the Provincial Legislative Council in those 
Provinces where a Legislative Council exists ; and in the unicameral 
Provinces we recommend that an ad hoc electoral college should be 
constituted of persons elected by an electorate broadly corresponding 
to the electorate for the Legislative Councils in bicameral Provinces, 15 
the communal distribution of seats in this electoral college corre- 
sponding to that in the Pro^ancial Assemblies. 

204. The White Paper proposes that each Council of State shall 
continue for seven years and each Federal House of Assembly for five 
years, power being reserved to the Governor-General in his discretion 20 
to dissolve both Houses, either separately or simultaneously. W^e 
prefer a Council of State constituted on a more permanent basis, and 
accordingly recommend that it should not be subject to dissolution, 
that its members should be elected for a period of nine years, and that 
one-third should retire and be replaced at the end of every third 25 
year (special arrangements would in that event be required for the 
first nine-year period follo'wing on its first constitution), 

205. The numbers proposed in the White Paper for the two Federal 
Houses have been the subject of criticism, and we see many* 
advantages in Houses of a smaller size, especially in view of the 30 
proposals to which we refer hereafter for Joint Sessions of both 
Houses. We are however convinced, after a careful examination 

of the whole question, that the balance of convenience is against 
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any reduction of the numbers proposed in the White Paper. In the 
35 first place, tlie size of the Houses will regulate the number of seats 
available for the representation of the Princes, and unless this 
representation is generally acceptable to the Princes as a whole, 
they may be umvilling to federate and the first condition precedent 
to the establishment of the Federation would not be fulfilled. 
40 Certain of the larger States have, it is true, expressed a preference 
for substantially smaller Houses, but we are satisfied that the 
general body of States would be umvalling to accept any arrange- 
ment which assigned to the States less than 100 seats in the Federal 
Upper House. There is general agreement tliat the States should 
45 have a 40 per cent, representation in this House, which implies a 
House of about 250 members, as the Wliite Paper proposes. For 
reasons which we discuss in connexion vdth the relative powers of 
the two Houses, we think it important also that their proportionate 
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strength should be as in the White Paper. It follows therefore that 
since the Upper House is to have a strength of about 250, the Lower 
House cannot be reduced below the White Paper figure. There are 
also weigh t^'' reasons which affect British India for adhering to the 
5 White Paper proposals as regards numbers. If the size of the 
Council of State were materially reduced and if, as we have 
recommended, one-third of its membersliip is replaced every three 
3 '’ears, the number of members whom proWncial electoral colleges 
would be called upon to choose at any given election would be too 
10 small for the method of the single transferable vote to produce 
an equitable result from the point of view of minorities ; and we 
should greatly regret the introduction of a communal basis for the 
Federal Upper House. There is another consideration affecting the 
Federal House of Assembly. It would be difficult, if the size of this 
15 House were reduced, to make any proportionate reduction in the 
number of seats assigned to special interests, since this would in 
several instances depriv'C them of seats which they have in the 
existing legislative Assembly. These special interest seats, apart 
from those assigned to European commerce and industry, would 
20 in practice be almost entirely occupied by members of the Hindu 
community. We think it important that the ^luhammadan 
community should have secured to it, as the White Paper proposes, 
one-third of all the British-India seats : but if the number of the 
special interest seats is to remain undisturbed, the application to a 
25 substantially smaller House of the undertaking given to the 
Muhammadans would result in a disproportionate number of the 
ordinary (non-special) scats being allocated to tlie Muhammadans. 
The combined effect of the considerations mentioned in this and the 
preceding paragraph lias led us to the conclusion, notwithstanding 
30 all the arguments which can be urged on the other side, that the 
size of the two Houses should stand as in the Wliile Paper. 

206. Wc have set out in the Appendix (II) to this part of our Report^ 
a description of the scheme of indirect election wliich wc recommend 
for the Council of State and for the Federal House of Assembly, 
35 so far as the British-India representatives arc conccmcd. The 
details of the scheme arc necessarily complex, and we think that they 
can be bettor appreciated if dealt with in this manner. It may well 
be that on further examination parts of the scheme will be found to 
require readjustment or revision in matters of detail, and wc do not 
40 desire that our recommendations should be taken as precluding a 
further expert examination of it, 
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Kcpresenta- 207. The representatives of the States will be appointed by the 

Rulers of the States concerned. A difficult question arises, however, 
with regard to the allocation among nearly six hundred States of the 
100 and 125 seats available for the States as a whole in the Council of 45 
State and Federal House of Assembly respectively. The White 
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Paper does not deal with this matter, which we are informed has 
been under discussion between the Governor-General and the 
Princes for some time past, and we have been furnished with details 
of a scheme Avhich the Governor-General has propounded as a bctsis 
fordiscussion. Thisschemeissetoutin the Appendix (III) to this part 5 
of our Report.^ It proceeds on the principle that the allocation of 
seats among the States should, in the case of the Council of State, 
take account of the relative rank and importance of the State as 
indicated by the dynastic salute and other factors, and in the case 
of the House of Assembly, should be based in the main on population. 10 
So far as we are able to judge, a scheme on these lines would be a 
reasonable one, and would be appropriate to the new constitutional 
arrangements which we contemplate. We obsen'^e that it makes 
provision for the pooling by groups of States of the representation 
allotted to them individually, with the object of securing a form of 15 
representation more suited to their common interests, and for giving 
legal effect to an 3 ^ arrangements so made. We see many advantages 
in a plan of this kind, if it should prove practicable. 

208. The scheme makes provision for the representation of the 
whole of the States of India, It may- well be however that not all the 20 
States will accede, at any rate in the early years of the Federation ; 
nor could States under a minority administration in any event accede 
until the Ruler had taken over the government of the State. The 
White Paper proposes that any vacancies arising from non-accession 
should for the time being remain unfilled. The States have urged 25 
that this arrangement would operate to the prejudice of those States 
which have in fact acceded in relation to the British-India portion ' 
of the Legislature, and we are of opinion that there is substance in 
the objection. We do not think that it would be reasonable to 
allocate to the States which accede the whole representation of 30 
those who are holding back ; but we recommend that the repre- 
sentatives of the States which have acceded should be empowered 

to elect additional representatives in both Houses up to half the 
number of States* seats (including those States whose Rulers are 
minors) which remain unfilled. We think, however, that this 35 
arrangement should cease to operate when as a result of accessions 
90 per cent, of the seats allocated to the States are filled, and in any 
event at the expiration of 20 years from the establishment of the 
Federation. 

209. A suggestion was brought to our notice that provision should 40 
be made in the Constitution Act for the vacation of his seat by 

a member of the Legislature appointed by the Ruler of a State if 
called upon to do so by notice in wriiting from the Ruler. We could 
not accept this suggestion. We conceive that a State representative, 
although he is nominated and not elected, holds his seat by precisely 45 
the same tenure as an elected representative from British India, 
and no distinction should be made between tlie two. 


^ Infra, p. 116. 
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Powers of the Federal Legislature 

210. The observations which we have made in connexion \vith 

the powers of the Provincial Legislatures apply generally, imitatis Legislature. 
tmtiandis, to the Federal Legislature, and we are of opinion that the 
5 same general restrictions on the legislative power should apply in 
both cases. We note that in addition to the legislative proposals 
which in a Province require the Governor’s previous sanction, and 
wll, in the Federal Legislature, require the sanction of the Governor- 
General, legislative proposals affecting any Reserved Department, 

10 the coinage and currency of the Federation, or the powers and duties 
of the Reserve Bank in relation to the management of currency and 
exchange, \vill also require the Governor-General’s previous sanction.^ 

We have no comment to make on the first of these, which is a 
necessary corollary on the reservation to the Gk)vernor-General of 
15 the control over certain Departments ; and we deal with the second 
and third elsewhere in connexion with the Reserve Bank. 

211. It is proposed (and we concur) that the Governor-General’s 
powers with regard to assent to, reservation of, or 'withholding assent General’s* 
from, any Bills presented to him should be the same as in the case 

20 of the Governor of a Province, except that the Governor-General 
reserves a Bill for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure, 
whereas a Governor reserves it for the consideration of the 
Governor-General.® 

212. It is proposed that the powers of the Federal Legislature 
25 shall not extend to the Chief Commissioner’s Province of British 

Baluchistan. The legislation required is to be obtained either by 
Regulations made by the Governor-General at his discretion or by 
the application by him to the Province, with or without modification, 
of any enactment of the Federal Legislature, an arrangement which 
30 we are satified is the most appropriate which could be devised for 
an area of this character.® 

Procedure in the Federal Legislature 

213. On this subject also it is unnecessary to repeat what we have Procedure 
already said in connexion with the Provincial legislatures. We 

35 draw attention, ho'wever, to three heads of expenditure which it is Legislature, 
proposed should not be submitted to the vote of the Legislature, 
and which necessarily have no counterpart in the Provinces.^ These 
are (1) expenditure for a Reserved Department ; (2) expenditure 

for the discharge of the functions of the Cro\vn in and arising out of 
40 its relations with the Rulers of Indian States ; and (3) expenditure 
for the discharge of the duties imposed by the Constitution Act 

^ White Paper, Proposal 119. 

• AVhite Paper, Proposal 39. 

• \Vhite Paper, Proposal 58. 

• White Paper, Proposal 49. 
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on the Secretary of State. The inclusion of the first necessarily 
follows from the reservation of administration and control to the 
Governor-General. The second would include the expenses of the 
Political Department and other matters connected mth the rights 
5 and obligations of Paramount Power. We understand the third 
to refer to such matters as expenditure in connexion with the 
Secretary of State’s establishment in London, liabilities incurred by 
him on contracts or engagements to which he is or will become a 

(C 14542) f4 
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party under the provisions of the Constitution Act, and payments of 
compensation to members of the Public Services under his power 10 
in that behalf. We have no comments to make on any of these 
proposals. 

Relations 214. We have pointed out that the Pro\dncial Upper Houses are not 

intended to be bodies having equal powers ^\ith the Legislative 
Assemblies. In the case of the Federal Legislature, the proposals 15 
in the \\Tiite Paper contemplate two Houses wth nearly co-equal 
powers. The principal difference is in the sphere of finance. It is 
proposed that Money Bills should only be introduced in the Lower 
House, the Upper House having power to amend or reject them ; 
and that in relation to Demands for Grants the power of the Upper 20 
House should be limited to requiring, but onlj’’ at the instance of the 
Government, that any Demand which has been reduced or rejected 
by the Lower House should be brought before a Joint Session.^ We 
entirely endorse the principle that, so far as possible, the two Houses 
should have equal powers ; but we are not satisfied that the pro- 25 
posals to which w'e have just referred sufficiently secure this. We 
think that the Upper House should have wader powers in relation to 
finance, and that it should be able not onlj^ to secure that a rejected 
grant is reconsidered at a Joint Session of the tAVO Houses, but also 
to refuse its assent to a grant \vhich has been accepted by the Lower 30 
House. We think therefore that all Demands should be considered 
first by the Lower House and subsequently by the Upper, and that 
the powers of each House in relation to any Demand should be 
identical, any difference of opinion being resolved at a Joint Session 
to be held forthwith. Consistently with the same principle, we think 35 
that Money Bills should be capable of introduction in the Upper 
Chamber as well as in the Lo\ver. 

^ 215. We approve the plan of resolving the differences between the 

cssions Houses by the decision of a majority of the t^vo Houses sitting and 

voting together. But the principle of equality of powders requires 40 
that an effective voice in the final decision should be secured to the 
Upper House, and it is for that reason that we have accepted the 
numerical proportion between the tw^o Houses proposed in the 
A^Tiite Paper, that is to say, a proportion of approximately 2 : 3. 

The principle also makes appropriate a departure from the scheme of 45 
Joint Sessions which we have recommended in the case of the 
^ White Paper, Proposals 38, 41, and 48. 
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Pro\’inces. There is no necessity for so long a period to elapse before 
the Joint Session is held as in the Provinces, where the functions of 
the Upper House are only those of revision and delay. We do not 
think that the WTiite Paper proposals are in all respects satisfactory. 

In particular, w’^e think that there would be an advantage in extending 5 
the period after wLich a Joint Session may be held from three months 
to six, and in providing that it should not be held during the session 
of the Legislature in the course of which the difference of opinion 
arose betw^een the Houses. It should be for the Federal Government 
to decide whether a Bill is to lapse or be referred to a Joint Session ; 10 
and in the former case the Government should inform the Legislature 
of their decision before the end of the current session. The above 
should be the ordinary procedure ; but in the case of Money Bills, 
Bills affecting the Reserved Departments, or Bills w’hich in the 
opinion of the Governor-General involve his special responsibilities, 15 
the Governor-General must have powder in his discretion to summon a 
Joint Session and obtain a decision forth^vith. Amendments to any 
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Government and under a statutory obligation to obey its orders and 
directions though the Central Government, and indeed, the Secretary 
of State himself, is bound by statutory rules not to interfere with the 
provincial administration save for certain limited purposes in matters 
%vhich under the devolution rules now fall ^vithin the transferred 30 
pro\dncial sphere. But though the respective spheres of the Centre 
and of the 3?rovinces awII in future be strictly delimited and the 
jurisdiction of each (except in the concurrent field which we have 
described elsewhere) will exclude the jurisdiction of the other, the 
conception of a Federation necessarily implies the existence of a 35 
nexus of some kind betAveen the Federation and its constituent units. 

We haA^e discussed elseAA^here in our Report both the legislative and the 
financial nexus AA'hich the White Paper proposes to create ; and AA^e 
confine our obserA’’ations here to the administrative relations betAA'cen 
the Federal GoA^emment as such on the one hand and the Provincial 40 
GoA'emments and the Rulers or Governments of the Indian States 
on the other. 

218. The Federal Legislature Avdll have poAver to enact legislation 
on federal subjects Avhich Avail have the force of law in every ft-ovince 
and, subject to any such limitations as may be contained in the 45 
Ruler's Instrument of Accession, in every Indian State vv'hich is a 
member of the Federation. The administration and execution of 
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these law's may be vested in the Federation itself and in federal 
ofiicers ; or the Legislature may devoWe upon the Provdncial 
Gov^emments or their officers the duty of executing and administering 
the law on behalf of the Federal Gov^emment (in the case of a State 
this would be done by means of an agreement between the Governor- 5 
General and the Ruler of the State). In the case of law’s relating to 
subjects in respect of w’hich the Federal and the Provincial Legisla- 
tures hav’^e concurrent powers of legislation, w’e understand the 
intention to be (though the White Paper is l 5 y no means clear in 
this respect) that the functions of administration and execution are 10 • 
to vest in the Provincial Governments. The Wffiite Paper proposes 
that it shall be the duty of a Provincial Government so to exercise 
its executive power and authority, in so far as it is necessary and 
applicable for the purpose, as to secure that due effect is given within 
the Province to every Act of the Federal Legislature w'hich applies 15 
to that Provdnee.^ This, as w’e read it, is a statement of the constitu- 
tional duty of evei^^ Province in relation to federal law’s, which has 
no sanction behind it other than the moral obligation which must 
always rest upon the constituent units of a Federation to giv’e effect 
to the laws of the political organism of which they form a part. But 20 
something more is required to secure the due execution by a 
provincial Government of laws relating to subjects on which the 
Federal Legislature is alone competent to legislate ; and the Federal 
Gov'^emment must be empowered to ^ve directions to a provdncial 
Government for the purpose of securing that due effect is giv^en in 25 
the Provdnee to any such law and that the manner in which the 
Provdncial Government's executive power and authority is exercised 
in relation to the administration of the law is in harmony wdth the 
policy of the Federal Government. 

219. We have said that the White Paper does not make clear the 30 
distinction w’hich, as it* seems to us, ought to be draw’n in fkig 
connexion between federal law’s vritiin the exclusive, and those 
wdthin the concurrent, field. We think that the Federal Government 
ought to have power to give directions to a provincial Government 
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222, llic Will to PapiT prnpoV‘<i to ctiipowcr the Cover nor-Ot*noral 
in ills (liscrctioti to issue instriirtion'i to the Governor of a Province 45 
as to the manner in %vhjdi the executive jKnver anti author) ty in the 
Province is to l)e exerdiU'd for the [mrprrie of preventing any f;rave 
menace to Uic peace anrl tranquillity of India or any part It 

Wl.Utf \7X 


Pai;e ni 

has iH’fu sin:t:rsi« (i the.t m view of the sjvfxia! rt"qyjm ibility of the 
Governor to u hu h Nve h'iv<’ referred :it>ove projxnat ivraijvtfUtous, 

\\v flo n<n think jt i. 'I he CJuvernor of a iViivinee ii to liave a 
re^pm^thihiy lor ihs' prevention of any f:ravo menace to the 
peace or traiupnlht y of hr; own Pro vinc#^-. an«I we think that, hut for 5 
the ]irr>[ve;al to wliich wi* have referri-d, hi^ sjx‘fial re/.p/nsihility for 
securing I lie execution of orders lawfully i^^urd hy the Govemor- 
Gener.il vinild nrce^^^arily !v rend as referrinit to tJie e\ecutu;n of 
ordeir- i^'Seed hy the GoverniiT-Gencral vithin the sphere of the 
Govenior's statutory functions. Pail* to tal.e one ej.ample which 10 
0 (-cun> to us, a conspiracy in one TVovinct* to distiuh th^ p ace and 
tranquillity of atit^tlu'r inirdil well outside^ the Governor's speia! 
resjHuisibihty (or the pr»*veution of any {;rave :nen;n:e to the p'actM>r 
tranquillity of his own Province ; and jdnee wr Ijave no <inuhi that 
an ultimate and rt sitluary re -punihiUty for the p ace and tnm- 15 
quillityuf the whole of India must vist m th** Governor-fienerat. it 
is plain that the latt<T\s pjwi r to pive din ctioiis to a Governor '^^hould 
he uitle ejumi:h to covi r thi'' case, and that it shoulti N.* oldircatora* 
on a Governor to pive effect to tlio' e diT»’Cti<ms. even thotiph it the 
]vjaceof a neii^hlKniritif; Province and not his own winch isendangen'd, 20 

223. We do not olvtr^ra'e any propv.al*^ in the White T’ap.'-r tlealing 
with disputes or difTerenees |»(d\v<‘en one Province and another, other 
than disputes involving leyal issues, for the deteninnatjon of which 
the Federal Court is the obvious and mcessary forum. Yet U 
c^annot lx,* i;upi>osed that in ter -provincial disputes will never arise, 25 
and w*c have considered wdiether it wouhl not Ik? desirable to provide 
some constitutional machinrry for<lisivv^.m^ of them. At the present 
time the Governor-General in Cnmicil lias the ]>ower to decide 
tiuer.tions arisinft In'twcvn two l^rcvinc*-. in rases where the Pnnunct's 
concerned fail to arrive at an nirreernent. in relation to l^tli trans- 30 
ferred and resorvtxl subjects ; but plainly it would l>c imprvsiblc 
tvO vest sucli a }>owcr in the Governor-Genera! or in the Go\‘emor- 
Gencral or Federal Ministry after the estal>lishment of Provinci.al 
Autonomy, thoiudi we do not don lit that the i;ikv 1 offices of lioXh 
will always l>c available for the purf>ose. Hut after carefid considera- 35 
tion we luivc come to tlie conclusion that it would 1 k‘ unwise to 
include in the new Constitution any permanent machiuera’ for the 
scttcmlcnt of disputes of the sort which we have in mind, and in our 
opinion the more pnident course will Ixi to leave the Provincxrs 
free to develop such extra-constitutional machinery as the future 40 
course of events may show to lx; dei^inible. There ^s ill l>c necessarily 
many subjects on which inter-provincial consultation will lx; 
necessary, as indeed has proved to he the ciise oven at the present 
time ; ai\d %ve anticipate that sooner or later a system of provincial 
conferences, held at regular intervals, wdll come into existence. 45 
as w’c Ixjlievc has happened in Canada. Sui^gestiuns for a fonnai 
Inter-Provincial Council have been made to us, but we do not think 
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have to be elected at the 8*^10 time. There will, the* ^e, in the case of six 
Provinces be candidates for two dilTcrcnt Di'^ ' /,flimultancously. The 
election \vill take place first for the Divisir* a*^vouio^ re-elected later 25 
than the other one. Those candidates whe jsful in the election 

for that Division vdll form the candidate^ ^°'^^^P^’;diately following 
election for tlie other Division.^ lor th-^pu 

7. Casual vacancies among tlic elected members ofj of State will, 

so long as communal representation is retained as a fc/J Constitution, 

be filled by election by those members of the Provirizriil ^pper House (or 30 


Electoral 
member belongs, 


College) "Who are members of the Community the vacating 

lelongs, as proposed in the AVhite Paper.* 'tX 


8. It will be observed tliat, although one-third of the Coui^cil ol* State will be 
renewed at a time, the representatives of any given Province ^vill be renewed 
half at a time in the larger Governors’ Provinces, and the whole at a time 35 
in other Provinces. The object of this arrangement is to avoid reducing the 
number of seats to be filled at any Provincial election to an extent which 
would be likely to have the effect of producing inequitable results from the 
system of proportional representation. 

9. The object of the provision of eight scats to be filled by Muhammadan 40 
electors only is to secure that the iluhammadan community should be in a 
position to secure one-third of all the British India seats if every' Muhammadan 
elector in using first and succeeding preferences gave priority to all candidates 

of his own community. 


* It >vill pmbably be found po^sfljlr to arold a double reference to the 
voters. Afler the election to one Division Is completed, the election to the 
other Dmsjon could presumably take place on the b.isis of the oripinal 
voting; papers, the names of the candid ales already successful for the other 
Division bein? eliminated and the preferences on tbe XTiting papers being 
renumbered accordingly. 

•White Paper, Proposal 2S. 
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We agree with the proposal in the Wiite Paper^ that the Muhammadan 
community should bo placed in a position in which tliey could acliicve tliis 
result, and it is unlikely, that they would be able to do so without the 
allocation to them of these few specifically communal scats. This special 
provision is analogous to that which the Secretary of State for India has 5 
proposed for the same purpose in modification of Appendix 1 of the 
White Paper.® 

10. In the Governors’ Provinces a candidate will be qualified for election to 

the Council of State if he (or she) is qualified for election to the Provincial 
Upper Chamber (or Electoral College, as the case may be). 10 

Special provisions will be required for the qualifications of other candidates. 

Federal House of Assembly 

11. The British India representatives in the Assembly will number 250, 
elected in the manner described below. 

12. The allocation of seats bet%veen Provinces and between tlie \*arious 15 
special interests and communities will be in accordance ^rith the numbers 
set out in the Table in Appendix II of the White Paper. 

13. The method of election to the special interest scats, that is to say, to 

the special seats assigned for women, commerce and industry landholders 
and labour, will be as proposed in Appendix II to the White Paper, 20 

14. In the Governors’ Provinces, election to the scats in the Assembly 
allocated as General or Muhammadan will be by tlie members of the Provincial 
Lower House who hold respectively General or Muhammadan seats in that 
House. Members who hold special interest seats in the Provincral Lower House 
will not participate. In the Punjab those members who hold Sildi seats in the 25 
Provincial Legislature will elect to Idle six Sikh seats from the Punjab in the ** 
Assembly. Subject to the following provision relating to the Depressed 
Classes, the method of voting within each of tlie above groups of electors will 
be the single transferable vote. 

15. In the case of General seats, it would be a simplification if there were 30 
no seats reserved for the Depressed Classes, reliance being placed on the 
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proporiionnl ivprescntation system to secure a <hie slinre of the General seats 
for the members of the Depressed Classes. Unless, however, the adoption 
of such a course were ai^ved between tlic caste Hindus and Depressed Classc5J, 
35 %\*e rci^ard it as desirable to avoid disturbing, so far ns possible, the arrange- 
ments in the Wiiite i’ajK'r for Dcprc:v^c<I Classes representation in the 1‘cderal 
Lower House which are based on the Poona Pact. Accordingly, out of the 
General scats tliere will l>c rcser\'c<I for the Depressed Classes the number 
of scats indicattK! in Apj>endix 11 to the Wlutc l\iper. 

40 16. The following seems to be a ^Kxsiblc method for combining procedure 

for reservation of scats with the use of the single tmnsfeniblc vote. After the 
voting paj^rs have lx*cn received, and lK!foro the single transferable vote 
procedure is applied, those Depressed Cl.ass aindidalcs, up to a number equal 
to that of the re<crvc<I seats, who receive the highest numl>er of first 
45 preferences would be declared to Ivj elected. The single tninsferablc vote 
procedure would Uicn be applied for the election to the remaining general 
seats. It is neccssars' to provide, in acconhancc with the Pcxuia P»ict. that tlie 
only candidates qualified to lx* elected to the rcera'cd seats should be tho‘'X* 
clccievl by a prim.an,' to a numlxT equal to four limes the number of re^-erved 
50 stats. In order to constitute a primary of adequate sire, we think that it 
might consist, not only of those members of the Provincial I-oner House 

‘WTiItf* Pupfr, Inlrrut, r=>ra, IR. 

•lMi5r«re. Anrrrtr lf» 7Hl|, 
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who holtl the scats reserved therein for Dcpre'kscd ChviSrs but also of those 
who were succt*s«;ful candidates at the pninarj' Dcprc’sscd Class elections 
for Uie Provincial flower House tliough they did not secure .scats at the final 
election for tliat House. 

5 17. Tile .seats allocated to Indian Chriilians, Anglo-Indians and Kuropeans 

will be fillet! by election by thiee KIccioral Colleger, of Uieir own comptxed of 
all tliosc who hold rcspccti^xly Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European 
scats in the IhovinciaJ I.ower Houses. Tliosc who hold special interest 
scats in those Houses will not participate. Tlieso Electoral Collcgcfi, compose<l 
10 of members from all the Provinces, will elect separately the rncml>er from 
each Province to which is allcxiatcd an Indian Christian,* Anglo-Indian or 
European seat. 

IB. Sf^ial proWsions rnllbeneccf^’^ar)* for the selection of the representatives 
from Chief Commissioners* Provinces, except in the ca'^c of Coorg, where the 
15 representative will Ikj elected by mernlxrrs of the Coorg l.rgi dature. 

19. In Governors* Provinct*^ (and Coorg) a candidate will Ik* qualified for 
election to a scat in the I'Vder.il Assembly {oOut than .a sjKTi:d interest rrat) 
if he is qualified for election to the Piovinctal lyjwer Howe for a General, 
Muhammadan or Sikh seat, as the case may Qualifieations for a candidate 
20 for tljose General .scats which are reserved for the Deprc<s^*d Cheeses will Ikj a.*i 
dcscrilxd alwve. 

Sj>ecial provEions will Ivr required for the qualifications of candidate?! in 
Chief CommisMoncKs' Province, other than Coorg. 

' !n Ma/trai IMbn rhfiiU«f; trali. Vr.tlr.;; f->r wHI l-rby 

of gj.* tra-i<frfaHr votr. 
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have to be elected at tbe same time. There will, the** in the case of six 
Provinces be candidates for two different Divy* ^nnultaneously. The 
election will take place first for the Divisio*- <i"<vouid^ re-elected later 25 
than the other one. Those candidates \vho ^^isful in the election 

for that Division vdll form the candidate.* ^^'^^^P^'jdiately following 
election for tlie other Division.^ '*“**0 for th-jpu. 

7. Casual vacancies among the elected members ];ScU of State Avill, 

so Jong as communal representation is retained as a fcjJ '»'• Constitution, 
be filled by election by those members of the ProvinTlH^ House (or 30 

Electoral College) who arc members of the Community the vacating 
member belongs, as proposed in the AVhite Paper.* 

8. It will be observed that, although one-third of the Coui^cil of State will be 
renew'ed at a time, the representatives of any given Province ^iU be renewed 
half at a time in the larger Governors’ Provinces, and the "whole at a time 35 
in other Provinces. The object of this arrangement is to avoid reducing the 
number of scats to be filled at any Provincial election to an extent which 
would be likely to have the effect of producing inequitable results from the 
system of proportional representation, 

9. The object of the provision of eight scats to be filled by iluhammadan 40 
electors only is to secure that the IVIuhammadan community should be in a 
position to secure one-third of all the British India seats if every Muhammadan 
elector in using first and succeeding preferences gave priority to all candidates 
of his owTi community. 


* It will probably be found possible to aroid a double reference to the 
voters. After the election to one Division is completed, the election to the 
other Division could presumably take place on the basis of the oripinal 
voting; papers, the names of the’eandidates already successful for the other 
Division beir.j; eliininatcrl and the preferences on the wting papers bein/j 
renumbered accordingly. 

• White Paper, Proposal 23 . 
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We agree w'ith the proposal in the White Paper^ that the J^Iuhammadan 
community should be placed in a position in w'hich they could achieve this 
result, and it is unlikely, tliat they would be able to do so "without the 
allocation to them of these few specifically communal seats. This special 
provision is analogous to that W'hich the Secretary of State for India has 5 
proposed for the same purpose in modification of Appendix I of the 
White Paper.* 

10. In the Governors’ Provinces a candidate w'ill be qualified for election to 

the Council of State if he (or she) is qualified for election to the Provincial 
Upper Chamber (or Electoral College, as the case may be). I® 

Special provisions wdU be required for tlie qualifications of other candidates. 

Pcderal House of Assembly 

11. The British India representatives in the Assembly wall number 250, 
elected in the manner described below^ 

12. The allocation of seats between Provinces and between tlie various 15 
special interests and communities will be in accordance "ivith the numbers 
set out in the Table m Appendix II of the White Paper. 

13. The method of election to the special interest seats, that is to say, to 

the special seats assigned for women, commerce and industry, landholders 
and labour, will be as proposed in Appendix II to the White Paper. 20 

14. In the Governors' Provinces, election to the seats in the Assembly 
allocated as General or IMuhammadan will be by tlie members of the Provincial 
Lower House who hold respectively General or jMuhammadan seats in that 
House. I^Iembers who hold special interest seats in the Provincial Lo%ver House 
will not participate. In the Punjab those members w^ho hold Sikh seats in the 25 
Provincial Legislature will elect to ^e six Sikh seats from the Punjab in the 
Assembly. Subject to the following provision relating to the Depressed 
Classes, the metliod of voting within each of the above groups of electors will 

be the single transferable vote. 

15. In the case of General seats, it W'ould be a simplification if there w'ere 30 
no seats reserved for the Depressed Classes, reliance being placed on the 
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proj'ortional rvprv^cntation to ?(^:urc n chic slurc of the Ctcncm.1 .«.eAts 

}or liic incnilx-TS of the Pepres^ied Cla^^seA. Unlc.v?, liowever. the adoplitm 
of such a course M^crc l>ctuvfn llie caste Hindus anti Dc’^resNCtl Classes, 

35 rrj;anl it as desirable to avoid distxirbinj;:, so far as j^ossible, the arran{;e- 
tnenuin the White l*a\>cr for Deprc^^cd Clas'cs representation in the iMaleral 
l^'.vcr House Mhich are based on the Poona Pact. Accordingly, out of I lie 
General seats tJicrc wiU be te'cra'cd for tiio Depn^ssed CIasse,s the number 
of scats indicatcii in Apjx'ndix H to the White Paper. 

•to 16. The following seems to K' a possible method for combininj' procedure 
for rc/crvalion of ‘vats with the u.n'* of the ^inglo transferable vote. After the 
voting p.ijH*r3 have Ixvn roccivaxl, and Ix'fore the single transferable vote 
procedure is applied, tho^ Depies-cd Clahs canditlatrs, up to a numlnrr rdoal 
to tliat of the resened Jeats, who leccivo the liiglu-st numlvcr of lirst 
45 preferences would I'V decl.'ired tc* l>c rKvted. The single transferable vote 
prtx'txhire \v*ouhl tlica Iv? applied for the election to the remaining general 
sc.ats. It is neecs^ara* to provide, in accordance watli the Poi)na l*act, that the 
only candidates qualified to lx* cK^Cted to the ic'crved .‘Cats ^houId b<’ tho^e 
elected by a prim.ira* to a numlv'r equal to four timei the nurnKr of reM-rved 
50 seals. In order to constitute a primara* of adc<pi.atr 5 ire. wc tliink that it 
might consist, not only of those memi^-r^ of the Provincial Lower House 

Paf'^r, lnir<t, r^r*. IS. 

* KvT.t'-Tiee. Ar.j’rtff -n 7^1l. 
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who hold the reals reserved therein for Dtpitr.saJ Cl.assr^ but also of those 
who were successful candiiiatt*^ at tin* primary l.ieprcrstd Class ch‘C lions 
for th*' Piovincial Ixiwer House though they did not raciirc reals nt tlie fin.al 
election for tlial House. 

5 17. The scats allocated to Indian Oiilstian^, Anglo-Indians nnd Kurojx*ann 

svill l>c filled by election hy three Ulccioral Colleges of tiicir own com|>o;ed of 
all those who hold r<sspectn'ely Indian Christian, AngU>-In<li:in and Kuropran 
scats in the Provincial I-ower Houses. *nio>c wlio hold spevul interest 
seats in those House-> will not participate. Tliese Plecloral Colleges, comj>o5ed 
10 of members from all the Province^. v.jU elect srp.irately the meinlicr from 
cadi Province to which is allocated an Indian Chrr,ti,anA Anglo-Indian or 
European f e,at. 

IS. Hpcci.d provisions will be neers'-arv* for the srh*ct ion of tlw representatives 
from Chief Commissioners* Provincr<. except in the rase of Co^^rg, wh<^‘rr tlic 
15 representativ'e vstII l>e elected by mrmtx-r? of the Coorg I^rgi d.iture. 

19. In Governors* Provincf's (.md Coorg) a candidate will !«• qualified for 
election to a real in tlie IVdrral A^'.embly (othrr th.in a spreial intm-st real) 
if he is quahTird for election to the Provincial I.y>\ver Home fi/r a General, 
Muhammadan or Sil.h 5p.‘it, as the case may K*. Qurdificaiions for n candidate 
20 for tlime General s^ats which are rr^rrvt*trfor the f>epre*‘(xl Che will lie as 
dcactil>ed alwv^e. 

Sjvx ial prove ions v.dl Iw- requlrttl for the qualifications of candidates in 
Chief Commits ion*'r;t’ Pxovinci-i other than Coorg. 

* Tn th^rzitr ttr-* ff *!}*-^ (>rht!*r. Vrllrr, {'H iheiM*!!} l^hy 

Tr.*^vise! iri-afrr vedr. 
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APPENDIX (III) 

Scheme of diclrtbution of States* seats in Federal Lepshture as propounded by 
Govemor-Gev.cral as basis of discussion. 

In Aiinexurc A bcJo\v, list I includes {a) the scats allotted to certain States 
indivadiiaily which arc not included in Uie regional lists II-IX which follow ; 5 
(h) the total number of scats allotted to the Statw with continuous or 
alternating representation included in each of tlie regional lists II-IX; and 
{c) the total number of scats lUlottcd in list X to the joint representation of 
groups of minor non-salute States whicli arc not included in the regional 
lists. Annexure B gives tlic States accorded individual representation in 10 
order of salute and population with the representation allotted to each. 

There arc 1 0-1 States' scats in Uic Council of State, Four scats liavc been 
added to the lOO scats referred to in tlic body of the Keport, in place of the 
States’ share (40 per cent.) of the 10 scats which the \\’iiite Paper proposed 
should be filled by nomination by Uic Governor-General. Tlie nominated 15 
scats in tlie Council of State will accordingly be reduced to six from British 
India. 

The 104 scats available in the Onmcil of State have been divided into three 
categories : (a) those to be fillctl continuously by one State, {h) those to 
filled in alternation by two or more States, as shown in groups in lisfs II-IX, 20 
and (f) those to be filled by tlie representatives of the groups of minor States * 
given in list X ; the three categories having been determined with a \'icw to 
enabling as many States as possible to enjoy indi\ndual representation witli 
due regard to their relative importance, and, where a scat is shared between 
two or more, to tlicir proximity. 25 

The 125 scats available in the House of Assembly have been distributed 
roughly on a population basis, but in such a way as to reduce slightly the 
number of seats available to the most populous States so as to secure separate 
representation for as many States as possible. So far as possible tlie groups 
for alternating representation of States in a single seat proposed for Uic Council 30 
of State have been retained for the Assembly. But it is intended that in the 
latter Cliamber the States grouped together shall nominate joint representatives 
instead of ha\’ing the option of occup)’ing in turn the scat allottctl to them. 

It Is proposed that group representation shall be subject to the following 
provisions. If not less than half the number of Rulers combined in a particular 35 
group accede to Federation, they shall be entitled to fill the scat allotted to 
the group. To meet eases of difficulty when less than 50 per cent, of the 
members of a group accede to Federation, tlie Governor-General should be 
empo^yercd to determine disputes and to vary the composition of groups when 
necessity arises. The members of an alternating group shall Ixj entitled, 40 
each in turn, to appoint a representative for a period of one calendar year. 
But if States so prefer they may pool their allotted quota of seals with those 
of other States so as to be represented by joint nominees, thus possibly, 
where entitled under the scheme only to a scat in rotation, securing instead 
continuous joint representation. To enable such arrangements to be made 45 
voluntarily between States the Governor- General shall l>e empowered to 
var\' the distribution of groups p scheduled to the Constitution Act where 
necessity arises, subject to his being satisfied tliat Uie arrangements proposed 
w'ould not adversely affect the rights and interests of otlicr States which do 
not desire to participate therein. 50 
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LIST II — continued 


Upper House 


1 

Lower House 


Name of State 

No. of 
Seats 

Name of State Popula- 

tion 

No. of 
Seats 

Dholpur 

Karauli 

1 

1 

Dholpur . . 
Karauli » , 

Group I 

. . 254.986 

.. 140,525 

}■ 




395,511 


Bundi 

Sirolii 

1 

I 

Bundi 

Sirohi 

Group II 

216,722 
.. 216,528 

>■ 

(15- and 13-gitn States and 
9-gun State of Shalipura 
in groups of 2 and 3 — 
alternate representation.) 

Group I 

Dungarpur . , . . . . 1 

Banswara . , , . , , j 

r 1 

Dungarpur 

Banswara 

433,250 

Group III 

.. 227.544' 

. . 225,106^ 

452,650 

}■ 

Group II 

Partabgarh . . . . . . 

Jhalawar . , . . . . j 

Shahpura , . . . . . j 

^ 1 

Partabgarh 
Jhalawar . . 
Shahpura 

Group IV 

76,539' 
.. 107,890 

54,233^ 

238,662 

}■ 

Group III 

Jaisalmer . . . , , , "I 

Kishengarh , . . . . , j 

- 1 

Jaisalmer 

Kishengarh 

Group V 

76,255' 

85.744, 

p 


19 


161.999 

17 


LIST III 
Central India 


Upper House 


Lower House 


Name of State 

Indore 

Bhopal 

Beiva 

T)atia 

Orchha 

Dhar 


No, of 
Scats 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 


(15- and 13-gun States in 
groups of 2 — alternate 
representation .) 

Group I 

Dewas (Senior) . . . . \ 

Dewas (Junior) / 


Name of State Popitla- No. of 
Hon Seats 


Indore 

Bhopal 

Ken’S 

.. 1,318.217 
. . 729,955 

, . 1,587,445 

Datia 

Orchha 

Group I 

.. 158,834 \ 

314.661/ 


473,495 

Group II 

.. .. 243,430 

x>ewars {Scaior) . . 83,32ll 

Dewas (Junior) . . 70.513J 


397.264 
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Upper House 
Name of State 

Group II 

Jaora 

Ratlam 


LIST III — continued 


Lower House 


No, of 
Seats 



Name of State Popula- No, of 

iioji Scats 
Group III 

Jaora .. .. 100»160\ | 

Ratlam .. .. 107,326/ 


207,492 


(ll-gun States in 
of 2 — -alteniate 
sentation.) 

Panna 

Ajaigarh 


group 

repre- 



1 


(11-gun States in group of 3 
— alternate representa- 
tion.) 

Charkhari . . 

Chhatarpur 
Baoni 



1 


Group IV 

Panna . . . . 212,130 \ ^ 

Ajaigarh .. 85,895/ 


298,025 


Group V 

Charkhari . , 120,351 

Chhatarpur .. 161,267 > 1 

Baoni .. .. 19, 132 J 


(11- and 9-gun States in 
group of 5 — alternate 
representation.) 

Bija%\'ar . . . . , . ^ 

Samthar 

Maihar , . . . . . V 1 

Nagod 

Baraundha . . . , . . , 


(11-gun States in group 
of 2 — alternate repre- 
sentation.) 

Barvvani , . . . . , I 

Ali Rajpur j 


300,750 


Bijawar , . 
Samtliar . . 
Maihar 
Nagod 
Baraundha 


Group VI 

115,852*) 
33,307 
68,891 - 
74,589 
16,071 


1 


308,810 


Group VII 

Barwani .. .. 14t,110\ , 

Ali Rajpur 101,963/ ^ 


(11-gun States in group 
of 3 — alternate repre- 
sentation.) 

Jhabua 
Sailana 
Sitamau 



243,073 


Jhabua 

Sailana 

Sitamau 


Group VIII 

.. 145,522*1 

35,223 y 1 
28,422 J 


(11 -gun States and 9-gun 
State of Khilchipur in 
group of 3 — alternate 
representation.) 

Rajgarh 
Narsingarh .. 

Khilchipur . . 



1 


209,167 


Rajgargh 

Narsingarh 

IChilcliipur 


Group IX 

.. 131,891*1 

.. 113,873 y 1 

45,583 J 


17 


291,347 14 
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LIST IV 

Western India and Gujarat States ; States of Palanpttft and Dania from the 
Rajpitiana Agency ; and Janjira from the Deccan States Agency 


Upper House 


Name of State 
Cutcli 
Idar . . 
Nawanagar . 
Bhavnagar 
Jimagadh 


No. of 
Seats 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


(13- and 11-guu States in 
groups of 2 — alternate 
representation) . 

Group X 

Rajpipla 
Palanpur 


Dhrangadhra 
Gondal 


Group II 


Group III 




Porbandar 

Morvi 


(11- and 9-gun States in 
gro ups of 3 — alternate 
representation). 

Group I 

Radhanpur . . 

Wankaner . . 

Palitana 


Group II 


■] 


Cambay 
Janjira 
Bharampur 

(9-gun States in groups 
of 3 and 4 — alternate 
representation). 

Group I 

Baria , . . . . . 

Chhota Udepur . . . . I 

Sant 

Lunawada . . . , . . I 


Balasinor 

Bansda 

Sachin 

Jawhar 

Dhrol 

Limbdi 

Wadh\van 

Rajkot 

Danta 


Group II 


Group III 


13 


Lower House 


Name of State 
Cutch 
Idar 

Nawanagar 

Bhavnagar 

Junagadh 


Popula- No. of 
iion 
514,307 
262,660 
409,192 
500,274 
545,152 


Seats 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Rajpipla . 
Palanpur 


Group I 


206,114\ , 
264,179/ ^ 


Dhrangadhra 
Gondal 


470,293 
Group II 

88,961 \ 
205,846/ 


294,807 


Porbandar 

Group III 

.. 115,6731 


Morvi 

.. 1 13,023 J 

Radhanpur 

228,696 

Group IV 

70,530'! 


Wankaner 

, . 44,259 

Palitana . . 

62,150 j 


Cambay . . 

176.939 

Group V 

87,761' 


Janjira . . 

.. 110,366 

Dharampur 

.. 112,051^ 



310,178 



Group VI 


Baria 

. . 159,429'! 

t 

Chhota Udepur . . 144,640 | 

^ 1 

Sant 

83,538 

Luna^vada 

95,162, 

1 

Balasinor 

482,769 

Group VII 

52,5251 


Bansda . . 

48,807 


Sachin 

22.107 


Jawhar . . 

57,280 

^ 1 

Dhrol 

27,653 

Limbdi 

. , 40,088 


Wad h wan 

42,602 


Rajkot . ♦ 

75,540 

1 

Danta 

. . 23,023^ 

1 


389,625 

12 
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LIST V 

Vcccan States and Kolhapttr 


Upper House 


Name of State 
Kolhapur . . 

{9-gun States in a group of 
4— alternate representa- 
tion). 

SangU 

Savantvadi . . 

Mudhol 
Bhor 


No, of 
Seats 
2 


(Non-salute States in 
groups of 5 — alternate 
representation) . 


Group 1 
Jamkhandi . . 

Miraj (Senior) 
jVIiraj (Junior) 
Kurundwad (Senior) 
Kurundwad (Junior) 


Akalkot 

Phaltan 

Jath 

Aundh 

Ramdurg 


Group II 


..V 1 


Lower House 


Name of State 
Kolhapur 


PopiiJa- No. of 
a on Seats 
957,137 1 


SangU 

Bhor 


Savantvadi 
Mudhol . . 


Group I 


258,512\ 

141.546/ 


400,058 


Group II 

.. 230,589 \ 1 

62.860/ ^ 

293,449 


Group III 

Jamkhandi .. 114,282 J 

Miraj (Senior) . . 93,957 I 

Miraj (Junior) . . 40,686 > 

Kurundwad (Senior) 44,251 I 
Kurundwad (Junior) 39,563 J 



Group 

332,739 

IV 

Akalkot , 


92,636 

phaltan . . 

, , , 

43,285 

Jath 

• ■ • 

91,102 

Aundh 

• ■ • 

76,507 

Ramdurg 

. . 

35,401 


5 


338,931 5 
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LIST VI 

Piiiijcib States and Tehri-Garhtval 


Patiala 
Bahawalpur 
Khairpur 
Kapurthala 
Jind . . 

Nabha 

(1 1-guu States and 9-gun 
State of Loharu in 
groups of 3 — ^alternate 
representation.) 


Group I 

Mandi 

Bilaspur 

Suket 

Group II 
Teliri-Garhwal 
Sirmur 
Chamba 


Faridkot 

Malerkotla 

Loharu 


Group III 




n 


Patiala . . 

Baha^valpur 

Khairpur 

Kapurthala 

Jind 

Nabha , . 
Tehri-Garhwal 


1.625,520 

984.612 

227.183 

316,757 

324,686 

287.574 

349.573 


Mandi 

Bilaspur 

Suket 


Sirmur 

Chamba 


Faridkot . 
Malerkotia 
Loharu 


Group I 


207.465J 
100,994 > 1 
58,408 J 


366,867 


Group II 

• . 148,568 \ ■< 
.. 146,870/ ^ 

295,430 

Group 1J2 

.. 164,364J 

83,072 y 1 
. . 23.338 J 


270.774 11 


LIST VII 


Bengal and Assam States 


Cooch Behar . . . , 1 

(Alternate representation.) 
Tripura . . , . . ^ 

Manipur . . . . . . / 


Cooch Behar 

Tripura . - 
Manipur . . 


590.886 1 

382,450 1 

445,606 1 


2 


3 


LIST VIII 
Madras States 


Upper House 

H ante of State No, of 

Seats 

(Group representation.) 
Pudukkottai . » 

Banganapalle 
Sandur 


Lower House 

Name of State Popula- No, of 
iion Seats 

Pudukkottai 400,694*) 

BanganapaUe 39!218 ^ 1 

Sandur .. .. 1 3,583 J 



453,495 
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LIST JX 


n^$iny\ Siotes /I^rniO' 


(a) Bihar nnd Orissa Staffs 
(9-gun Sutes in n group of 
4— viUcroatc representa- 
tion.) 

Jlajairbhanj * . . • ) 

Patna V 1 

Kalaliandi . . * • • • j 

Sonpur . . » . . • J 

(Non-salute States In groups 
of 5 — alternate represen- 
tation .) 


(a) Bin nr and Onssa ^(nUs 


>fayurbhanj 
IPaina 
Kahhandi 
Sonpur . . 


8S9,60a 1 

5C>a.9':t I 
513,716 J 
237,920 I 


Group J 

Kconjliar . ♦ . • . • 

Dhenkanal . » . . * • 

Na>^garh I 

Taldier 

Xilgiri ^ 


Croup II 

Gangpur 

Pamra 

Scraikela 

Baud 

Bonai . , 


3 


Kconjtiar 

Gangpur 

Dhenkanal 

Nayngarh 

Scraikela . . 

Baud 

Tnlchcr . * 
Bonai 
Kilgiri 
Bamm 


460,609 
356,674 
284,326*) 
142,406 
143,525 
135,248 
69,702 
SO.) 86 
rKS.594 
151.047 


1.892,297 


1 

1 


3 


9 


(b) Cfntral Proidnus 
(Non-salute States in n 
group of 4^’altcmale 
representation,) 

Bastar 
Surguja 
Kaigarli . . 

Nandgaon . . 



(b) Crnirat Providers 
Bastar .. 524.721 

Surguja .. 501,939 


I 

1 


(Non -5.ilutc States in a 


group of 5— alternate 


Baigarh 

.. 277.569*1 


representation,) 


Khairagarh 

.. 157.100 


Kliairagarh ' 


Tashpiir . . 

, . 103,698 


Jashpur 


Ivankcr . ♦ 

130,101 

. 3 

Jfankcr 

. I 

Sarangarh 

. . 128.067 


Sarangarh .. 


Korea 

, . 00.886 


Korea . . . , . . J 

1 

Kandgaon 

.. 182,380^ 



2 


LI 67.001 

5 
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LIST X 
Non^SaUiie States 


upper House 


Lower House 


Natne of State 

No. of 

Name of State 

Pc^»/a- 

No. of 

Seats 

\ 

tioyi 

Seats 

States in Western Kathi- 


States in Western 



awar and Eastern 


KathiawarAgen- 



Kathiawar Agencies 

1 

cy 

States rn Eastern 

421,435 

1 



Katlua\\'ar and 



States in Sabar Kantha, 
Gujarat States and 

Deccan States Agencies 

1 

Old Banas Kan- 
iha Agencies . . 
States in Old Mahi 
Kantha, Gujarat 

467,098 

1 



1 States and Dec- 

can States Agen- 



Bihar and Orissa and Cen- 


cies 

377,413 

1 

tral Pro\’inces States 


Bihar and Orissa 



(Eastern States Agency) 

1 

and Central Pro- 
vinces States 

(Eastern States 

822.200 


Central India States and 
Rajputana States (Kus- 
halgarh and Lawa) 

1 

Agency) 

Central India States 
and Rajputana 
States (Kushal- 

2 



garh and La^va) 
Simla Hill States 

319,089 

1 

Simla Hill States and Kalsia, 


and Kalsia, Pa- 



Pataudi and Dujana 

1 

taudi and Dujana 

437,787 

1 


5 



7 
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Page 127 


ANNEXUIiE B 

— \jrhT left-hand figures arc those of the population in thousands.) 


Upper Lovrer 
House House 


Salute — ^21 

State 

H^-dcnibnd . , 14,436 

5 

14 

M>*sorc 

. . 6.557 

3 

7 

Kashmir 

, . 3.646 

3 

4 

Gvralior 

. . 3,523 

3 

4 

33aroda 

. . 2,443 

3 

3 

Salute — 19 pins 
Tra\’aii core . . 5,09 G 

o 

5 

Udaipur 

.. 1.567 

o 

o 

Indore 

.. 1.318 

2 

2 

Kolhapur 

957 

2 

T 

Bhopai 

730 

2 

1 

Ivalat . . 

342 

2 

1 


Salute — 17 f^uns 


Jaipur 

2,632 

2 

3 

Jodhpur 

2,126 

2 

2 

Patiaia 

1,626 

o 

2 

Rewa . . 

1.587 

2 

2 

Cochin 

1,205 

o 

1 

Bahaw'alpur . . 

985 

2 

I 

Bikaner 

936 

n 

I 

Kotah 

683 

I 

I 

Cutdi 

514 

1 

1 

Bharatpur 

487 

1 

1 

Took . . 

317 

I 

1 

Bundi 

217 

I 

1/2 

Karauli 

141 

1 

1/2 


Salute — 15 f*uns 


Alwar 

750 

1 

1 

I^ampur 

465 

1 

1 

Orcliha 

315 

1 

1/2 

Idar , . 

263 

1 

1 

Pholpur 

255 

1 

1/2 

Dhar . . . . 

243 

1 

1/3 

Dungarpur . . 

228 

1/2 

1/2 

Khairpur 

227 

1 

1 

Banswara . . 

225 

1/2 

1/2 

Sirolii 

217 

1 

1/2 

Batia . . 

159 

1 

1/2 

Siklum 

110 

1 


Kishengarh , . 

86 

1/2 

1/2 

Bc^vas (Senior) 

83 

1/2 

1/3 

Partabgarh . , 

77 

1/3 

1/3 

Jaisalmcr 

76 

1/2 

1/2 

Bewaa (Junior) 

70 

1/2 

1/3 


Upper Lower 
House House 


Salute- 

-13 gUMS 


Stale 




Cooch Bchar . . 

590 

1 

1 

Junagadh 

545 

1 

1 

Bhavnagar • . 

500 

1 

1 

Naw'anagar , . 

409 

1 

1 

Bcnarci; 

391 

1 

1 

Tripura 

3S2 

1/2 

1 

Jind 

325 

1 

1 

Kapurtliala . . 

316 

1 

1 

Kabha 

287 

I 

1 

Piilanpur 

264 

1/2 

1/2 

Rajpipla 

206 

1/2 

1/2 

l'*orbandar , , 

116 

1/2 

1/2 

Jhulawar 

I OS 

1/3 

1./3 

RatlvTin 

107 

1/2 

1/2 

Jaora . . 

100 

1/2 

1/2 

Bhnvngadlira. . 

89 

1/2 

1/2 


Salute- 

“11 pins 


Manipur 

446 

1/2 

I 

Pndukkottai . , 

401 

group 

1/3 

Tcliri-Garhwal 

350 

1/3 

1 

Panna 

212 

1/2 

1/2 

^^andi . . 

207 

1/3 

1/3 

Gondal 

206 

1/2 

1/2 

Faridl;ot 

164 

1/3 

1/3 

Cliliataipur . . 

IGl 

1/3 

1/3 

Sirmur 

149 

1/3 

1/2 

Chamba 

147 

1/3 

1/2 

Jhal)iia 

146 

1/3 

1/3 

ll.aiavani 

141 

1/2 

1/2 

Kajgarh 

132 

1/3 

1/3 

Cliarhhari 

120 

1/3 

1/3 

Bijaxvar 

lie 

1/5 

1/5 

Karsingarh . . 

114 

1/3 

1/3 

^for^'i 

113 

1/2 

1/2 

Janjira 

110 

1/3 

1/3 

Alirajpur 

102 

1/2 

1/2 

Bilaspur 

101 

1/3 

1/3 

Cambay 

88 

1/3 

1/3 

Ajaigarh 

86 

1/2 

1/2 

Malerkotla 

83 

1/3 

1/3 

Radhanpur , . 

71 

1/3 

1/3 

Siikct 

58 

1/3 

1/3 

Wankancr 

44 

1/3 

1/3 

Sailana 

35 

1/3 

1/3 

Samthar 

33 

1/5 

1/5 

Sitaman 

28 

1/3 

1/3 

Baoni 

19 

1/3 

1/3 
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Page 

Upper Lower 
House House 
Salute — 9 guns 

State 


Mayurbhanj 


890 

1/4 

1 

Patna 


567 

1/4 

1 

Kalahandi 


514 

1/4 

1 

SangU 


259 

1/4 

1/2 

Sonpur 


238 

1/4 

1 

Savantvadi 


231 

1/4 

1/2 

Baria » . 

, , 

159 

1/4 

1/4 

Chhota Udepur 

145 

1/4 

1/4 

Bhor . . 


142 

1/4 

1/2 

Dharampur 


112 

1/3 

1/3 

Lunawada 


95 

1/4 

1/4 

Sant . . 


84 

1/4 

1/4 

Pajkot 


76 

1/5 

1/5 

Nagod 


75 

1/5 

1/5 

Maihar 


69 

1/5 

1/5 

Mudhol 


63 

1/4 

1/2 

Pali tana 


62 

1/3 

1/3 

Jawhar 


57 

1/4 

1/4 

Shahpura 


54 

1/3 

1/3 

Balasinor 


53 

1/4 

1/4 

Bausda 


49 

1/4 

1/4 

lOiilchipur 


46 

1/3 

1/3 

Wadhwan 


43 

1/5 

1/5 

Limbdi 


40 

1/5 

1/5 

Banganapalle 

39 

group 

1/3 

Dhrol 

, . 

28 

1/5 

1/5 

Loharu 


23 

1/3 

1/3 

Danta. . 


23 

1/5 

1/5 

Sachin 


22 

1/4 

1/4 

Baranndha 


16 

1/5 

1/5 


Upper 

Bouse House 
Salute — Non-salute 
State 


Bastar 

525 

1/4 

1 

Surguja 

502 

1/4 

1 

Keonjhar 

461 

1/5 

1 

Gangpur 

357 

1/5 

1 

Dhenkanal . . 

284 

1/S 

3/8 

Raigarh 

278 

1/4 

3/7 

Jashpur 

194 

1/5 

3/7 

Nandgaon 

182 

1/5 

3/7 

Khairagarh . . 

157 

1/4 

3/7. 

Bamra 

151 

1/5 

3/8 

Seraikela 

144 

1/5 

3/8 

Nayagarh 

142 

1/5 

3/8 

ICanker 

136 

1/5 

3/7 

Baud 

135 

1/5 

3/8 

Sarangarh ^ . . 

129 

1/5 

3/7 

Jamkhandi . . 

114 

1/5 

1/5 

iliraj (Senior) 

94 

1/5 

1/5 

AkaUcot 

93 

1/5 

1/5 

Jath 

91 

1/5 


Korea 

91 

1/5 

3/7 

Bonai 

80 

1/5 

3/8 

Aundh 

76 

1/5 

1/5 

Talcher 

70 

1/5 

3/8 

KiJgiri 

69 

1/5 

3/8 

Kumndwad 

44 

1/5 

1/5 

(Senior), 

Phaltan ^ . . 

43 

1/5 

1/5 

^firaj (Junior) 

40 

1/5 

1/5 

ICurund^vad 

40 

1/5 

1/5 

Junior). 

Ramdurg 

35 

1/5 

1/5 

Sandur 

14 

group 

1/3 
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IV. SPECIAL SUBJECTS 
(1) Tin: DiSTKxnuTiON’ of Lr.cisrjiTiVK Po'vkks 
22S. In an earlier part of this Report we liavc discus^ved brictly and 
in general terms our conception of a statutory distribution of 
5 Ici^islativc powers bclweeu the Centre and the Provinces as an 
ei^cntial feature of Provincial Autonomy and as being itself tlic 
means of defining its ambit. But the precise method by which this 
general purpose is to be effected is a matter of sneh paramount 
importance to tlie working of the Constitution which we envisage 
10 as to demand more detailed examination. 

229. W’c have already explained' that the general the White 

Paper, which we endorse, is to enumerate in two lists tlic subjects in 
relation to which the Federation and the Provinccff rcsjK'ctivcly will 
\\avc ct.a exclusive legislative pirisdiction ; and lc» enumerate in a 
15 third list the subjects in relation to which the Federal and each 
Provincial legislature will possess concurrent legi^^kdivc powers — 
the powers of a Provincial Legislature in relation to the subjects 
in this list extending, of course, only to the territory of the Province. 
The result of the statu lorj- allocation of exclusive jpowers will be to 
20 change fundamentally the existing legislative rclalhms between the 
Centre and the ProWnccs. At present the Central I^'gislalure has 
the legal power to legislate on any subject, even though it be classified 
by rules under the Govenimcnt of India Act as a provincial subject, 
and a Provincial Legislature can similarly legislate for its own 
25 territory on any subject, even though it be claKsificil as a cent nil 
subject ; for tlic Act of each Indian Legislature, Central or Pir>- 
vincial, requires the assent of the Governor-General, and, tliat assent 
having been given, section S-l (3) of tlic Government of India Act 
provides that *' the validity of any Act of the IiKli‘}n I^^gislature or 
30 any local Legislature shall not Ijc open to <|uesiion in any legal 
proceedings on the ground that the Act affects a provincial subject 
or a central subject as the ease may be." If our recommendations 
arc adopted, an enactment regulating a matter included in the 
exclusively Provincial List will hereafter be valid only if it is passed 
35 by a Provincial legislature, and an enactment regulating a matter 
included in tlic exclusively Federal List will be valid only if it is 
passed by the Federal Legislature : and to Uie extent to which either 
Legislature invades the province of the other, its enactment will l>c 
uHra vires and void. It follows that it will be F>r tlic Courts to 
40 determine whether or not in a given enactment the lA*gislature lias 
transgressed the Ixnmclaricr* set for it by tlic exolu^'ive I.ist. federal 
or provincial, as the case may be. The questions which may arise 

* Suf^a, pars, ■is. 
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as to the validity of legislation in the concurrent held are more 
complicated, and we shall discuss them later ; but heic, also, (Ii5spute.s 
as to the validity of legislation will in the Inst resort rest with the 
Courts. 

S 230. We do not disigxiisc Uie f.ncl Uial llxciw propo^nls will ojK-n the 
door to litigation of a kind wliicli has hitlujrlo been almost unknown 
m India ; nor have we forgotten that the Statutory Commission 
cxprcs9e<! the hope that tiic provisions of the existing Act which 
we have mentioned above would bo prc.servtd.' As we shall explain 
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our recommendations %vill have the effect of preserving in the limited 10 
sphere of the concurrent field the main^ feature of the existing 
system ; but we feel no doubt that the White Paper correctly insiste 
upon a statutory allocation of exclusive jurisdictions to the Centre 
and the Provinces respectively as the only possible foundation for 
the Provincial Autonomy which we contemplate. We are fully 15 
sensible of the immense practical advantages of tlie present system, 
and of the uncertainties and litigation which have followed elsewhere 
from a statutory delimitation of competing jurisdictions ; but we 
are satisfied that a relationship bet\veen Centre and Provinces, in 
which each depends in the last resort for the scope of its legislative 20 
jurisdiction on the decision of the Central Executive as represented 
by the Governor-General, would form no tolerable basis for an 
enduring Constitution and would be inconsistent Avith the whole 
conception of autonomous Provinces. 

231. The Lists, as they appear in Appendix VI to the White Paper, 25 
are described as illustrative and do not puiport to be either complete 
or final. Since their publication, however, they have been subjected 
to a careful scrutinj’^ by the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments, whose criticisms have in their turn been examined 
by the framers of the original Lists ; and the results of this scnitiny 30 
and examination have been placed at our disposal. In the light of 
this further information we are satisfied (though the final form 
must be a matter for the draftsman) that the re\dsed Lists wliich 
we append to this chapter represent a workable and appropriate 
allocation of legislative powers. 

232. We confine our attention for the moment to Lists I and 11, 
which define respectively the exclusive jurisdiction of the Centre and of 
the Provinces. We believe that the attempt which these Lists repre- 
sent to allocate by enumeration with any approach to completeness 
the functions of legislation, including taxation, to rival Legislatures is 40 
without precedent. In other Constitutions the method adopted has 
usually been to specify exhaustively tlie subjects allocated to one 
Le^slature and to assign to the other the whole of the unspecified 
residue, and this method has not only the merit of simplicity, but 
diminishes greatly the opportunity for litigation. But, as we have 45 

• Report, Vol. II, para, 154. 
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said elsewhere, opinion in India is sharply divided into two opposing 
schools of thought, one of which refuses to countenance the bias in 
favour of the Centre, which is assumed to follow from the possession 
by the Centre of residual powers, while the other as rigidly refuses 
to concede the possession of these powers to the Provinces. We are 5 
ourselves convinced that the laborious and careful enumeration of 
both sets of subjects has secured that in fact no material and un- 
foreseen accretion of power, either to Centre or Provinces, would 
result from the elimination of one List or the other ; and we are 
satisfied that the process has reduced the residue to proportions so 10 
negligible that the apprehensions which have been felt on one side 
or the other are without foundation. Hecognising, however, the 
strength of Indian feeling on this matter we are unwilling to disturb 
the compromise embodied in the Wliite Paper, the effect of which 
is to empower the Governor-General acting in his discretion to 15 
allocate the Centre or Province as he may think fit the right to 
legislate on any matter which is not covered by the enumeration 
in the Lists. We are conscious of the objections to this proposal* 
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it is inconsistent with our desire to see a statutory delimitation of 
20 lenslative jurisdictions : and the power vested in the Governor- 
General necessarily empowers him not merely to allocate an un- 
enumerated subject, but also in so doing to determine conclusively 
that a given legislative project is not, in fact, covered by the 
enumeration as it stands, — a question which might well be open to 
25 argument, though we assume that in practice the Governor-General 
would seek an advisory opinion from the Federal Court. On the other 
hand, it must not be forgotten that an enumeration of the powers of 
the Centre and the allocation of the unspecified residue to the 
Provinces involves the consequence that the Provinces would acquire 
30 the right to assume to themselves any unspecified sources of taxation 
which might hereafter be devised ; and if this position were accepted 
it might well be necessary to deal separately and by a different method 
with the power to impose taxation. We recommend, however, as 
some mitigation of the uncertainty arising from the inevitable risks 
35 of overlapping between the entries in the Lists, that the Act should 
provide that the jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature shall, not- 
^vithstanding anything in Lists II and III, extend to the matters 
enumerated in List I and that the jurisdiction of the Federal Legis- 
lature under List III shall, notwithstanding anything in List II, 
40 extend to the matters enumerated in List III. The effect of this will 
be that, in case of conflict between entries in List I and entries in 
List II, the former will prevail, and, in case of conflict between 
entries in List III and entries in List II, the former will prevail so 
far as the Federal Legislature is concerned. 

45 233, We turn now to the problems presented by the Concurrent List. 

We have explained elsewhere our reasons for accepting the principle 
of a Concurrent List, but the precise definition of the powers to be 
conferred upon the Centre in relation to the matters contained in it 
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presents a difficult problem. In the first place, it appears to us that, 
while it is necessary for the Centre to possess in respect of the sub- 
jects included in the List a power of co-ordinating or unifying regula- 
tion, the subjects themselves are essentially provincial in character 
5 and will be administered by the Provinces and mainly in accordance 
mth provincial policy ; that is to say, they have a closer affinity 
to those included in List II than to the exclusively federal subjects. 
At the same time, it is axiomatic that, if the concurrent legislative 
power of the Centre is to be effective in such circumstances, the 
10 normal rule must be that in case of conflict bet\veen a Central and a 
Provincial Act in the concurrent field, the former must prevail. 
But an unqualified provision to that effect would enable an active 
Centre to oust provincial jurisdiction entirely from the concurrent 
field, and would thus defeat one of the main purposes of the latter. 
15 We have already expressed our approval of the device adopted in 
the White Paper for the purpose of meeting this difficulty, under 
which the Governor-General, acting in his discretion, is made the 
arbiter between conflicting claims of Centre and Provinces. This 
in effect preserves in the limited sphere of the concurrent field the 
20 existing legislative relation beriveen Centre and Provinces which 
excited the admiration of the Statutory Commission ; but it seems 
to us impossible, consistently with our conception of Provincial 
Autonomy, to preserve it in its entirety. We think, however, that 
it would be a mistake to attempt to limit the powers of the Central 
25 Legislature in this field by any statutory definition of the purpose 
for which, or the conditions subject to which, they are to be used. 
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234. There are obvious attractions to those who vnsh to see the 
freedom and initiative of the Provinces as unfettered as possible in an 
attempt to ensure by provisions in the Constitution Act that the 
powers of the Centre in the concurrent held arc to be capable of use 30 
only where an all-India necessity is established, and where the 
enactment in question can appropriately be, and in fact is, applied 
to every Province. We are clearly of opinion that such a restriction, 
apart from the prospect of litigation which it opens up, would tend 
to defeat the objects we have had in view in re\dsing the List of con- 35 
current subjects. For similar reasons we should stongly deprecate 
any provision requiring the prior assent of the Provinces, or of a 
majority of them, as a condition precedent to the exercise by the 
Centre of its powers in this held, or the condition suggested in the 
^^^lite Paper that the Centre is to be debarred from so using its 40 
powers in respect of a concurrent subject as to impose financial 
obligation on the Provinces. We recognise that, in practice, it wll 
be impossible for the Centre to utilise its powers in the concurrent 
field without satishnng itself in advance that the Governments to 
whose territories a projected measure wall apply are, in fact, satisfied 45 
with its provisions and are prepared in cases where it will throw 
extra burdens upon provincial resources to recommend to their o^vn 
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Legislatures the provision of the necessary supply ; but we consider 
that the practical relationships which are to develop between Centre 
and Prorinces in this limited field must be left to work themselves 
out by constitutional usage and the influence of public opinion, and 
that no useful purpose would be served by attempting to prescribe 5 
them by means of rigid legal sanctions and prohibitions. Never- 
theless, we regard it as essential to satisfactory relations beriveen 
Centre and Provinces in this field that the Federal Government 
before initiating legislation of the kind which we are discussing 
should ascertain provincial opinion by calling into conference with 10 
themselves representatives of the Governments concerned. It follows 
that, while we fully accept tlie proposals in the AVhite Paper for 
defining the constitutional duties and obligations of Provincial 
Governments in relation to the execution of Federal Acts of all 
lands, whether thej^ relate to matters included in List I or to those 15 
in List III, we think that they need qualification in so far as they 
are intended to empower the Federal Government to issue mandatory 
directions to the Provinces. Such a power is clearly essential in 
relation to the federal field proper ; but we do not think that it 
should extend to matters relating to the execution of federal laws in 20 
the concurrent field. ^ At the same time we recommend that, although 
no statutory’' limitation should be imposed upon the exercise by the 
Centre of its legislative powCTs in the concurrent field, the Governor- 
General should be given guidance in his Instrument of Instructions 
as to the manner in which he is to exercise the discretion which the 25 
White Paper proposes to vest in him in relation to matters arising 
in the concurrent field. 

observe vdth interest a proposal in the ^Vhite Paper that, 
in order to minimize uncertainties of law and opportunites for litiga- 
^pen to tion, prorision should be made for limiting the period \rithin which 30 
ait<^ a specific the vahdity of an Act may be called in question on the ground that 

period- it -was not within the competence of the Legislature which enacted 

it.^ AVe know of no precedent for a pro\dsion of this kind, though 
there are enactments in this country which make certain forms of 
subordinate or delegated legislation unchallengeable in the Courts 35 
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after a specified period. We are not disposed to reject it on that 
account ; but, if it is adopted, we think that the period of limitation 
should be adequate and not less than five ‘years. 

236. Our observations have been hitherto directed solely to the p? 

40 legislative relations between the Federation and the Provinces. rStiLT* 
The relations between the Federation and the States in tins sphere will 
not, and cannot, be the same. The effect of the proposals in the Legislature 
White Paper is that, while every Act of the Federal Legislature 
regulating any subject which has been accepted by a State as a 
45 federal subject will apply proprio vigor e in that State as they \vili 
apply in a Province, a duty identical with that imposed upon 

* White Paper, Proposal 11 S. 
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Provincial Governments being imposed upon the Ruler to secure 
that due effect is given in his territories to its provisions, yet this 
jurisdiction of the Federal Legislature in the States will not be 
exclusive. It \vill be competent for the States to exercise their 
5 existing powers of legislation in relation to such a subject, with the 
proviso that, in case of conflict between a State law and a Federal 
law on a subject accepted by the State as federal, the latter will 
prevail. ‘We understand that the States, who are free agents in this 
respect, are likely in the first instance to take their stand upon the 
10 Federal List proper and to accept the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Legislature in nothing which is outside the boundaries of that List ; 
but we hope that in course of time they may be willing to extend 
their accessions at least to certain of the items, such as Banlcruptcy. 
and Insolvency, in the Concurrent List. 

15 237. We desire to draw attention to certain points in connection F^ai 

■vvith the revised Lists of Subjects. We may observe in the first place thtrl^ed 
that certain of the entries in List I as it appears in the White Paper Lists, 
are so framed as to provide for variation of treatment in relation to 
the States. The revised List is, however, framed in terms which 
20 are appropriate to India as a. whole, and makes no attempt to meet 
the case of States which might not be prepared to accept the whole 
subject 'without variation. This we are satisfied is the more con- 
venient course, the natural medium for recording any variation from 
the general content of a federal subject, whether in respect of the 
25 acceding States in general or of an individual State, being each 
Ruler’s Instrument of Accession. Another general principle which 
has been observed in re'vising the Lists and which has involved a 
humber of minor modifications is the desirability of defining every 
entry in terms appropriate to a legislative power and of omitting ail 
SO entries which are in essence descriptive of executive power. Such 
expressions as “ control ” and " regulation ” have therefore been 
avoided ; and we assume that the draftsman of the Constitution Bill 
will find it necessary to define in some appropriate manner, 
elsewhere in the Bill, the scope of the executive or administrative 
35 authority of the Federal and of the Provincial Governments 
respectively. In any case we recommend, in consonance with what 
we have said in earlier paragraphs, that the Act should contain an 
express provision declaring the administration of subjects in List I 
to be (subject to the right of the Federal Legislature to devolve 
40 any administrative powers for the purpose upon the Provincial 
Governments) a federal, and the administration of subjects in 
Lists II and III a provincial, function. 
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238. The revised x<ists also contain a number of changes of 
substance. Apart from a considerable revision of the language of the 
first five entries of List I, as they appear in the W^te Paper, 45 
which collectively define the ambit of the reserved subject of Defence, 
the first entry, " the common defence of India in time of an 
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emergency declared by the Governor-General'" has been omitted 
entirely. The intention of this item was, we understand, to give 
the Federal Legislature (and, in consequence, the Governor-General 
for the purposes of his personal legislative power) extensive 
powers on the lines of the English Defence of the Realm Act, 5 
We fully agree that it is essential that such a power should be 
vested in the Federal authorities, but we are of opinion that 
it should not be left to be deduced from a schedule of legislative 
powers, but should be the subject of an express provision in 
the body of the Act, We are informed that it was only by a 10 
majority of one that five Judges of the High Court of Australia 
decided that the power to legislate for " defence " in the Common- 
wealth Constitution Act justified legislation on the lines of the 
Defence of the Realm Act ; and the provision which we recommend 
in order to place this vital matter beyond doubt should make it 15 
clear that the emergency power in question is not limited to 
'' defence " in the sense of repelling external aggression, but that it 
covers internal disturbance also, and that, where an emergency 
has been declared by the Governor-General, the Federal Legislature ' 
may make on any subject laws which will override any laws which 20 
conflict with them, the Governor-General's personal legislative 
power being of course co-extensive in this repect with the power 
of the Federal Legislature, As an additional safeguard we would 
require that every proposal for legislation in the exercise of this 
power should be subject to the previous consent of the Governor- 25 
General. We recognise that the inclusion of internal disturbance 
(which should be defined in terms which mil ensure that for this 
purpose it must be comparable in gravity to the repelling of external 
aggression) among the circumstances which, in an emergency, will 
enable the Governor-General to confer upon himself, or upon the 30 , 
Federal Legislature, as the case may be, the powder to invade the 
exclusively provincial sphere and to override provincial legislation 
within that sphere, may be criticized as a derogation from the general 
plan of Provincial Autonomy which we advocate ; but in the absence 
of such a power we could not regard the Governor-General as 35 
adequately armed to discharge the ultimate responsibility which 
rests upon him for the peace and tranquillity of the whole of India. 

239. It would extend this chapter to an unreasonable length if we 
were to set out in detail all the changes which a revision of ^the three 
Lists has involved. We are the less willing to do so, because we 40 
recognise that the revised Lists themselves will require further 
expert scrutiny before they are finally submitted to Parliament as 
part of the legislative proposals of His Majesty's Government. 

We think, however, that if the revised Lists are compared with the 
Lists in the White Paper, such changes as hsive been made, in 45 
addition to those already mentioned will, for the most part, be 
foimd to speak for themselves. ^ 
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240. We assume that there wall be a provision in the Constitution 
Act continuing in force (until amended hereafter) the whole body of 
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existing Indian law. But it will clearly be necessary- Iroforo the 
xVet comes into force to redistribute all powers conferred by that 
5 law so as to make them confonn to tlic distribution of powers 
effected by the Constitution Act. 

THE REVISED LISTS 

(The un bracketed figures represent tlic entries in the Lists set out 
in the White Paper ; tlie figures in brackets represent the order in 
10 which tlie revised entries should be sho^%’Tl). 

List I (FEDEiiAi.) 

Item 

1 Omitted for reasons given above. 

2 (1) His ^lajcsty's na\^l, militan,* and air forces in India and 

15 any other armed force raised in India (other than 

military’ and armed police maintained bt' Provincial 
Governments and anned forces maintained by the 
Rulers of Indian States)^ including the employment of 
those forces for the protection of the Provinces against 
20 internal disturbance and for the execution and main- 

tenance of the laws of the Federation and the Provinces. 

3 (2) His Majesty’s naval, military' and air force worlds. 

(3) Local self-government in cantonment areas and the 
regulation tliercin of house accommodation. 

25 5 Omitlcrl — has been combined with item 2. 

6 (46) The Benares Hindu University' and the Aligarh ^luslim 

University'. 

7 (47) Ecclesiastical affairs, including European cemeteries. 

8 (4) External affairs, including international agreements, but 

30 with regard to future agreements relating to subjects 

witliin tJie exclusive jurisdiction of a unit, only so far 
as they' have been made with the previous concurrence 
of tliat unit. 

9 (5) Emigration from and immigration into India and intcr- 

35 provincial migration, including in relation thereto 

regulation of foreigners in India. 

10 (G) Pilgrimages beyond India. 

llA (7) Extradition. 

I 1b (S) Fugitive offenders. 
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Item 

12 (9) (i) Construction of railways otiicr than minor railways. 

(ii) Regulation of federal niilways and regulation of 
other railway's in respect of — I 

5 (fli) maximum and minimum rates and fares ; 

(6) terminals. 

(c) safety ; 

(d) routcing and interchangeability' of traffic ; 

(e) responsibility as carriers. 

10 (Definitions (to be inserted in the Act) : Railways ” 

includes tranuvays. Light and feeder railway 
means a railway not in physical connection with or 
of tlie same gauge as an adjacent railway extending 
beyond a single unit. ** Minor railways ” means 
15 light and feeder railways wliolly w'ithin a unit. 

Federal railways includes all railways other than 
minor railways and railways owned by a State and 
managed by or on behalf of the Ruler of that State.) 
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13 (10) Air navigation and aircraft, including the regulation of 

aerodromes. 20 

14 (11) Inland waterways passing through two or more units. 

including shipping and navigation thereon as regards 
mechanically propelled vessels, but not including 
water supplies, irrigation, canals, drainage, embank- 
ments, water storage or water power. 25 

15 (12) Maritime shipping and navigation, including carriage of 

goods by sea. 

16 (13) Regulation of fisheries beyond territorial waters. 

17 Omitted — has been combined with item 14. 

18 (14) Lighthouses (including their approaches), beacons, light- 30 

ships and buoys. 

19 (15) Port quarantine and marine hospitals. 

20 (16) Declaration and delimitation of major ports and con- 

stitution and powers of Port Authorities in such posts. 

21 (17) Postal, telegraphic, telephone, %vireless (including broad- 35 

casting) and other like services and control of wireless. 

22 (18) Currency, coinage and legal tender. 

23 (19) Public debt of the Federation. 

24 (20) Post Office Savings Bank. 

25 (21) [Incorporation and regulation oQ Corporations for the 40 

purposes of the subjects in ttiis list ; Corporations 
having objects not confined to one unit; Banking, 
Insurance, Financial and Trading Corporations not 
being Co-operative Societies. 
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Item 

26 (22) Development of industries in cases where such develop- 

ment is declared by or under federal law to be 
expedient in the public interest. 

27 (23) Cultivation and manufacture of opium ; sale of opium 5 

for export. 

28 a (24) Possession, storage and transport of petroleum, 

(25) Explosives. 

29 (26) Arms and ammunition. 

30 (27) Copyright, inventions, designs, trade marks and mer- 10 

chandise marks. 

31 Transferred to List III, 

32 (29) Cheques, bills of exchange, promissory notes and other 

like instruments. 

33 Omitted — see ** Regulation of mechanically propelled 15 

vehicles in List III, 

34 (32) Import and export of commodities across the customs 

frontiers as defined by the Federal Legislature ; 
duties of customs. 

35 (48) Salt. 20 

36 (49) Duties of excise on the manufacture and production of 

tobacco and other articles except — 

(i) potable alcoholic liquors ; 

(ii) toilet and medicinal preparations containing 

alcohol, Indian hemp, opium or other drugs or 25 
narcotics ; 

(iii) opium, Indian hemp, and other drugs and 

narcotics. 

37 (50) Taxes on the capital and income (other than the 

agricultural capital and income) of companies. 30 

38 (33) Geological Survey of India. 

39 (34) Botanical Survey of India, 
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35 


40 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 

(36) 

41a 

(37) 

41b 

(38) 

42 

(39) 

43 

(40) 

44 

(41) 

45 

(42) 

Item 


46 

(43) 


47 

48 

(44) 

49 

(51) 

50 

(52) 

51 

(53) 

52 

(54) 

53 

(30) 


54 


55 

(55) 

56 

(56) 

57 

(31) 

58 

(57) 

59 

(58) 

60 

(59) 

61 

(35) 

62 


63 

(60) 

64 



New items 


40 {a) (28) 
(b) (61) 


[c) (45) 


Meteorology. 

Census. 

Statistics for the purposes of subjects in this List. 

Federal Agencies and Institutes for Research and for 
professional and technical training or promotion of 
special studies. 

The Imperial Library, Indian Museum, Imperial War 
Museum, Victoria Memorial and any similar institution 
controlled and financed by the Federal Government. 

Pensions payable by the Federal Government or out of 
federal revenues. 

Federal Services and Federal Public Service Commission, 
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Lands and buildings in possession of the Federal Govern- 
ment so far as they are not affected by provincial 
legislation or are exempted by Federal legislation 
from the operation of Provincial legislation. 

Offences against laws on subjects in this List. 

Omitted as unlikely to be required by the terms of 
the Act. 

Taxes on other incomes (other than agricultural income), 
but subject to the power of the Provinces to impose 
surcharges. 

Duties in respect of succession to property other than 
land. 

Taxes on mineral rights and on personal capital other 
than land. 

Terminal taxes on railway, tramway or air-bome goods 
and passengers and taxes on railway or tramway 
fares and freights. 

Fixation of rates of stamp duty in respect of bills of 
exchange, bills of lading, cheques, letters of credit, 
promissory notes, policies of insurance, proxies and 
receipts. 

Omitted as covered by the substantive provisions 
proposed ^vith regard to legislation on residual 
subjects. 

Naturalisation. 

Conduct of elections to the Federal Legislature, including 
election offences and disputed elections. 

Standards of weight. 

Chief Commissioners* Provinces. 

Survey of India. 

Archaeology, including ancient and historical monuments. 

Zoological Survey. 

Re-drafted and transferred to List III. 

Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all Courts, except 
the Federal Court and the Supreme Court, with 
respect to the subjects in this List. 

Omitted. 

Insurance other than State insurance. 

The extension of the powers and jurisdiction of officers 
and men of the Provincial Police Forces to areas 
outside the Province. 

Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses and duties in connection 
■with the subjects in this List, but not including fees 
to be paid in Courts. 
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List II (PROViNaAL) 


1 (1) Local self-government, including matters relating to the 

constitution and powers of municipal corporations, 
improvement trusts, district boards, mining seWe- 
jnents and other local authorities in the Province 
established for the purpose of local self-government 
and village administtation, ^ ^ . 

2 (2) Hospitals and dispensaries, charities and chantable 

institutions in and for the Province. 

3 (3) Public health and sanitation. 

4 (16) Pilgrimages other than pilgrimages beyond India. 

5 (5) Education. 

6 (6) Public works, lands and buildings vested m or m the 

possession of the Crown for the purposes of the 
Province. 

7 (7) Compulsory acquisition of land. 

8 (9) Roads, bridges, ferries, tunnels, ropeways, causeways, 

and other means of communication. 

9 (8) IMinor railways. 

10 Included in item 9. 

11 (11) Water supplies, irrigation and canals, drainage ana 

embanlnncnts, water storage and water power. 

12 (22) Land revenue, including — 

(а) assessment and collection of revenue ; 

(б) maintenance of land records, survey for revenue 
purposes and records of rights ; 

(c) alienation of land revenue. 

13 (23) Land tenures, including transfer and devolution of 

agricultural land ; easements. 

14 (24) Relations of landlords and tenants and collection of rents. 

15 (25) Courts of Wards and encumbered estates. 

16 (2^ Land improvement and agricultural loans. 

1 7 (27; Colonization. 

18 (28) pensions payable by the Provincial Government or out of 

Provincial revenues. 

19 Included in item 13. 

20 (29) Agriculture, including research institutes, experimental 

and demonstration farms, introduction of improved 
methods, agricultural education, protection against 
destructive pests and prevention of plant diseases. 

21 (30) Veterinary department, veterinary training, improve- 

ment of stock and prevention of anmal diseases. 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 
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Item 

22 (13) Fisheries. 

23 (34) Co-operative societies. 

24 (35) [Incorporation and regulation of] Corporations other 

than those mentioned in List I. 5 

24a (36) Trading, literary, scientific, religious and other societies 
and associations not being corporations. 

25 (17) Forests. 

26 (18) production, manufacture, possession, transport, purchase 

and sale of liquors, opium and other drugs and 10 
narcotics not covered bj^ item 19 of List III. 
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27 

(19) 

15 




28 

(39) 

20 




29 

(40) 


30 

(41) 

25 

31 



32 

(42) 


33 



34 

(37) 

30 

35 

(3S) 


36 

(43)^ 


37 

(44) 

35 

.38 

(45) 


39 



40 



41 


40 

42 

(46) 


43 

(47) 


44 

(48) 


45 

(49) 


46 

(50) 

45 

47 




Item 


48 

(12) 


49 

(10) 

5 

50 

(52) 


51 

(53) 


52 

(54) 


53 

(55) 

10 

54 

(20) 


55 

(21) 


56 

(56) 


57 

(57) 

15 

58 



59 

(58) 


60 

(59) 


61 

(60) 

20 

62 

(61) 


63 

(62) 


Duties of excise on the manufacture and production of — 

(i) potable alcoholic liquors ; 

(ii) toilet and medicinal preparations containing 

alcohol, Indian hemp, opium or other drugs 
and narcotics ; 

(iii) opium, narcotics, hemp, and other drugs. 

Administration of justice, including the constitution and 

organisation of all Courts and fees to be paid therein, 
except the Federal Court and the Supreme Court. 

Procedure in Rent and Revenue Courts. 

Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all Courts, except 
the Federal Court and the Supreme Court, %vith respect 
to subjects in this List. 

Transferred to List III. 

Fixing of rates of stamp ditty in respect of instruments 
other than those mentioned in item 53 of List I. 

Transferred to List III. 

Registration of births and deaths. 

Religious and charitable endowments, 

jMines and the development of mineral resources in the 
Province. 

Control of the production, supply and distribution of 
commodities. 

Development of industries, except in so far as they are 
covered by item No. 26 in List I. 

Transferred to List III. 

Transferred to List III. 

Transferred to List III. 

Gas. 

Smoke nuisances. 

Adulteration of foodstuffs and other articles. 

Weights and measures except standards of weight. 

Trade and commerce \vithin the Province. 

Transferred to List III. 
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Ports except in so far as they are covered by item 20 
of List I. 

Inland 'waterways being wholly within a Province, 
including shipping and navigation thereon. 

Police (including railway and village police). 

Betting and gambling except State lotteries. 

Prevention of cruelty to animals. 

Protection of 'ivild birds and wild animals. 

Vehicles other than mechanically propelled vehicles. 

Dramatic performances and cinemas except sanction of 
cinematograph films for exhibition. 

Coroners. 

Criminal tribes. 

Transferred to List III. 

Prisons, reformatories, Borstal institutions and other 
institutions of a like nature. 

Prisoners. 

Pounds and the prevention of cattle trespass. 

Treasure trove. 

Libraries, museums and other similar institutions, con- 
trolled and financed by the Provincial Government. 
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64 (63) Conduct of elections to the Provincial Legislature, 

including election offences and disputed elections, 

65 (64) Public Sei^ces in the Province and the Provincial Public 25 

Service Commission, 

66 (65) Surcharges within such limits as may be prescribed by 

Order in Council on federal rates of income tax and 
supertax, to be assessed on the incomes of persons (not 
companies) resident in the Province. 30 

67 (66) Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses, or duties in connection 

wth the subjects in this List and of taxation in any 
of the forms specified in the annexure hereto. 

68a (31) Relief of tlic poor. 

6Sb (32) Unemployment, 35 

69 (33) Health insurance^ and invalid and old-age pensions. 

70 (51) Money-lenders. 

71 (4) Burials and burial grounds other than European 

cemeteries, 

72 (67) Offences against laws on subjects in this List. 40 

73 Omitted 

74 Omitted. 

75 (68) Statistics for the purpose of the subjects in thi^ list. 

76 (70) Generally any matter of a merely local or private nature 

in the Province. 


Item 

77 

New items 


(a) (14) 

(b) (15) 

(c) .(69) 


Item 
1 to5 


6 

(1) 

7 

(2) 

8 

(3) 

9 

(4) 

10 

(5) 

11 

(6) 

12 


13 

(7) 

1 

(I) 

2 

(2) 

3 

(3) 

4 

(4) 
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Omitted. 

Innkeepers. 

Markets and fairs. 3 

Public debt of the Prordnee, 

Annexure 

Omitted — already covered by the entries in List II — see 
item 67. 10 

Capitation taxes. 

Duties in respect of succession to land. 

Taxes on lands and buildings, animals, boats, hearths, 
and Avindows ; sumptuary taxes and taxes on 
luxuries. 15 

Taxes on trades, professions, callings and employments. 

Taxes on consumption ; cesses on the entry of goods 
into a local area ; taxes on sale of commodities and 
on turn-over ; taxes on advertisements. 

Taxes on agricultural incomes. 20 

Omitted — see item 32 of List II. 

Taxes on entertainments, amusements, betting and 
gambling. 

List HI (Concurrent)- 

Jurisdiction, powers and authority of all Courts, except 25 
the Federal Court and the Supreme Court, %vith respect 
to the Subjects in this List. 

Civil Procedure, including the law of Limitation and 
all matters now covered by the Code of Civil Procedure, 

Evidence and oaths, * ^0 

Marriage and divorce. 
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35 


40 


5 (5) Age of majorih' and custody and guardianslup of 

infants. 

6 (6) Adoption. 

7 (7) Registration of deeds and documents. 

8a (8) The law relating to : — 

(fl) Wills, intc.stacy and succession save as regards 
agricultural land. 

(5) Transfer of propertv' (other than agricultural land), 

(c) Trusts and trustees. 

(d) Contracts, including partnersliip. 

(f) Powers of Attorney. 

(/) Oirricrs. 

Ig) Arbitration, 


Item 


Sb 

(9) 

9 

(13) 

10 

(14) 

11 

(17) 

12 

(IS) 

13 

(19) 

14 

(20) 

15 

(21) 

16 

(22) 

17 

(23) 

18 

(24) 

19 

(27) 

20 

(32) 

21 

(31) 

22 


23 
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Bankruptcy and insolvency. 

Crimes otlicr than olTcnccs against laws on subjects in 
List I or List II. 

Criminal Procedure, including all matters iiov/ covered 
by the Indian Code of Criminal Procedure. 

Newspapers, books and printing j^rcsscs. 

Lun.acy and lunatic asylums. 

Regulation of the world ng of mines, but not including 
mineral development. 

Factories. 

Employers* liabiliW and woriemen’s compensation. 

Trade Unions. 

Welfare of labour, including, in connection tlicrcwith, 
provident funds. 

Industrial and labour disputes. 

Poi.sons and dangerous drugs. 

The recovery in a Province of public demands (including 
arrears of land revenue and sums recoverable as 
such) ari.sing outside that Province. 

Legal, medical and other professions. 

Transferred to List I. 

Omitted. 


25 


30 


35 


40 


New items 

(fl) (28) Tlic prevention of the extension from one Province to 
anotlicr of infectious and contagious diseases or pests 
aficeting men. animals or plants. 

(6) (12) Administrator.s-Gcncral and official trustees. 

(c) (28) Klcctricitv. 

(d) (25) Boilers. 

(r) (16) European vagrancy. 

if) (20) The sanctioning of cinematograph film.s for exliibition. 

ig) (15) Inter-provincial removal of prisoners with the consent 

of the Province. 

(h) (30) Mechanically propelled velucics. 

(j) (33) The recognition of law.s, ])ubUc Acts, records and judicial 

proceedings. 

(;) (10) Law of non -judicial stamps, but not including the 

fixation of rates of duty. 

(h) (11) Actionable wrongs not relating to subjects in List I or 

List II. 


(/) (3*1) Imposition of fees, taxes, cesses and duties in connection 

witli the .subjects in this List, but not including fcc.s 
to be paid in Courts. 

45 (m) (35) Statistics for the puq>o.sc3 of the .subjects in this List. 
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(2) Federal Finance. 

241. This subject falls naturally into two parts : first, the allocation 
of the sources of revenue between the Federation and the Units; 
and second, the additional expenditure involved by the proposed 
constitutional changes. We have had the advantage of a com- 5 
prehensive and objective review of the facts and figures relating to 
both parts of the subject by Sir Malcolm Hailey, which has been 
printed among the Records of the Committee. We reproduce here 
from this document the figures of estimated revenue and expenditure 
of the Central and Provincial Governments for 1933-34, in order 10 
that it may be possible to view in proper perspective the various 
questions dealt with below. 


Budget Estimates of Revenue and Expenditure of Central and Provincial 
Governments in 1933-34 


Central Revenue 

Crores. millions. 


Customs (net) 

Income taxes (net) . . 
Salt (net) 

Other taxes (net) 

Net tax revenue . . 

Opium (net) . . 
Railways (net) 
Currency and Mint (net) 
Payments from States 

Total 


Land Revenue 

Excise 

Stamps 

Registration . . 
Scheduled Taxes 


Forests (net) . . 
Irrigation (net) 
Aliscellaneous. . 
N.W.F.P. subvention 

Total 


50-27 

37-70 

17-21 

12-91 

7-60 

6-70 

0-60 

0-45 

75-68 

56-76 

0-63 

0-47 

Nil 

Nil 

> 1-11 

0-83 

0-74 

0-56 

78-16 

58-62 

^enucs 


35-29 

26-47 

14-85 

11-14 

12*40 

9-30 

1-14 

0-85 

0-43 

0-32 

64*11 

48-08 

0-69 

0-52 

0*49 

0-37 

11-32 

8-49 

1-00 

0-75 

77*61 

58-21 


Central BxpendiUire 

Crores. millions. 


Postand Telegraphs (net) 0*6i 

0-46 

Debt : 



Interest (net) 

6-97 

6-73 

Reduction of Debt. . 

6-89 

5-17 

Civil Administration 

8-76 

6-57 

(net). 



Pensions (net) 

3-02 

2-26 

Civil Works (net) 

1-72 

1-29 

Defence Services (net) 46*20 

34-65 

Subvention to N.W.F.P. 1 - 00 

0-75 

Miscellaneous (net) . . 

0*74 

0-55 

Total 

77-91 

58-43 

Provincial Expenditure 


Land Revenue and Gen- 



eral Administration 14*86 

11-14 

Police 

12-38 

9-28 

Jails and Justice 

7-66 

5-75 

Debt , . 

4-21 

3-16 

Pensions 

5-08 

3-81 

Education 

11-80 

8-85 

^ledicai and Public 



Health 

5-23 

3-92 

Agriculture and Indus- 



tries.. 

2-89 

2-17 

Civil Works . . 

8-33 

6-25 

Miscellaneous., 

7-34 

5-51 

Total • • • . 

79-78 

59-84 


Allocation of Sources of Revenue between the Federation and the 
Federal Units 

242. In any Federation the problem of the allocation of resources is 15 
necessarily one of difficulty, since two difierent authorities (the 
Government of the Federation and the Government of the Unit), 
each with independent powers, are raising money from the same 
body of taxpayers. The constitutional problem is simplified if it is 
possible to allocate separate fields of taxation to the two authorities. 
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but the revenues derived from such a division, even ■where it is 
practicabic, may not fit the economic and financial requirements of 
each party; ncitlicr do these requirements necessarily continue to 
bear a constantrclation to each other, and yet it is difficult to dewe 
5 a %'ariable allocation of resources. So far as we arc arare, no entirely 
" satisfactor>* solution of tliis problem Jias yet been found in any 
federal s^’^stem. 

243. So far as British India is concerned tlic problem is not a new 
one. Though tlic separation of the resources of the Government of 

10 India and the Provincial Governments under the existing Constitution 
is in legal form merely an act of statutory devolution, which can be 
varied by the Government of India and Parliament at any time, 
nevcrtlielcss from the practical financial point of view there is 
already in existence in British India a federal rA'stem of finance. 
15 This sj’Stcm is fully described in the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission. Determined to avoid the inconveniences which had already 
been experienced from a sj-stem of ** doles ” from the Centre to the 
Provinces or from a s\*stcni of heads of revenue shared between tlie 
two parties, the autliors of the present Constitution adopted an 
20 almost completely rigid separation of the sources of revenue assigned 
respectively to the Centre^ and to the Provinces. From the point 
of \'icw of expenditure, tlic essentials of the position arc (and no 
, change in this respect is to be expected) that the Provinces have an 
^ almost incxhaiLStiblc field for the development of social scrvdccs, 
25 while the demands upon the Centre, except in time of ^\’ar or acute 
frontier trouble, arc more constant in character. The Provinces 
have rarely had means adequate for a full development of their 
social needs, while the Centre, with taxation at a normal level, has 
no greater margin than is requisite in view of tlic vita! necessity’ for 
30 maintaining unimpaired both tlie efliciency of the defence seiadces 
and tlic credit of the Government of India. which rests fundamentally 
upon the credit of India as a whole, Orntre and Provinces togetlicr. 

244. Botli Centre and Provinces liavc, liowcver, been severely 
affected by the world economic depression ; and the financial position 

35 of both has been severely strained. Rates of taxation liave had to be 
increased in all directions, and cvety” department of government 
lias had to submit to retrenchment ; but the way in which the strain 
has been l>orne is a tribute to the essentia! soundness of the present 
financial G}'stem. Past experience of the existing S3'stcm leads to 
40 two conclusions on which there is general agreement : {a) that there 
arc a few Provinces where the available sources of revenue arc 
never likely to l>e sufTicient to meet any reasonable standard of 
expenditure ; and (f/) tint the existing division of heads of revenue 
between Centre and I'^rovinccs leaves the OuUre wiUi an undue share 
45 of tliosc heads which rcsj>ond most readily to an improvement in 
economic conditions. Tliis h.as led to a very strong claim the 
provinces for a cubslanUal share in the taxes on income. Tliis 
claim, as might be expected, has been pressed most vigorously 
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by the more industrialis«:d Provinces like Bombay and Bengal, 
especially as their relative jx>sition was not improved by the abolition 
of the contributions v/Jiicb at the dale of the establishment of the 
present conslitiition were paid by the Provinces to the Centre and 
5 avere relatively larger in the case of the more completely agricultural 
Provinces. 
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245. The subjects which will be directly administered and paid for 
by the Centre and by the British India Provinces respectively will not, 
if our recommendations are accepted, be materially changed under 
the new Constitution, and, but for the entry of the States into the 10 
Federation, the problem of the allocation of resources could be 
resolved by reviewing and overhauling the existing system. The 
entry of the States however removes one very serious problem. 

The incidence of the sea customs duties. is upon the consumers in the 
Indian States and the consumers in British India alike ; the States 15 
have no say under the present system in the fixing of the tariff. With 
the continued rise for many years past in the level of the import 
duties, the States have pressed more and more for the allocation to 
them of a share in the proceeds of these duties. There is of course 
another side to the picture in the increased cost of the defence 20 
services, which is for the benefit of the States as w^ell as for British 
India ; but, nevertheless, the question w*as becoming one of formidable 
difficult^% and was recognised as such in the report of the Indian 
States Committee of 1928-29, presided over by Sir Harcourt Butler. 
With their entry into the Federation the States will take part in 25 
the determination of the Indian tariff, and their claim to a separate 
share in the proceeds disappears. But if their entry removes this 
major problem, it introduces another, though .less formidable, 
complication. It is obviously desirable that, so far as possible, all die 
Federal Units should contribute to the resources of the Federation 30 
on a similar basis. Broadly speaking, no difficulty arises in the 
sphere of indirect taxation w^hich constitutes some four-fifths of the * 
Central revenues ; the difficulty arises over direct taxation, that is 
to say, taxes on income. If the Federation retains the whole of taxes 
on income, as the Centre does at present, it would be natural to 35 
require that the subjects of the federating States should also pay 
income tax and that the proceeds (or part thereof) should be made 
available for the federal fisc. The States have made it plain that 
they are not prepared to adopt any plan of this ffind. 

246. It will be seen therefore, from two different lines of approach, 40 
that the most difficult question that arises in the problem of ♦ 
allocation is that of the treatment of taxes on income. In earlier 
discussions at the Round Table Conference a plan was evolved 
by wliich, in the main, all the taxes on income were to be assigned 

to the Provinces, the resulting deficit in the Federal Budget being 45 
made up for the time being by contributions from the Provinces, 
^Yhich it was hoped could be gradually reduced over a prescribed 
period of years and would finally disappear, as new' federal resources 
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were developed. The position w'hich would be likely to result 
from a plan of this Irind w'as examined in India in 1932 by the 
Federal Finance Committee presided over by one of our owm number. 

The Committee declared itself unable to assume the abolition of such 
provincial contributions within any period that could be foreseen ; 5 
and this conclusion, and the objections felt to the reintroduction of 
provincial contributions, experience of which had not been too 
fortunate under the existing Constitution, led to the abandonment 
tlie Government of this scheme. 

247. There is little doubt that from the economic point of \^ew it 10 
is desirable that the Provinces should, if it is practicable, share 

in the proceeds of taxes on income. There has been considerable 
discussion, since the abandonment of the plan just described, as 
to the amount of this share. If the problem is considered merely 
as one of striking a theoretically correct balance between the States 15 
and British India, on the assumpBon that the States will not be 
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subject to the federal income tax, there arc many factors to be taken 
into account. Some of the federal expenditure ^vill be for British 
India puqx)5cs only, such as subsidies to deficit British India 
20 Proxanccs ; there has also been controversy on the question whether 
the scrvdcc of part of the pre-Fedcration debt should not fall on 
British India alone ; and further, part of the proceeds of taxes on 
income is derived from subjects of Indian States, c.j;., holders of 
Indian Government securities and shareholders in Ilritish India 
25 Companies. The States also make a contribution in kind to defence 
of winch there is no coimtcq'^^tt in the Provinces of British India, 
It seems to us both unnecessary' and undesirable to attempt 
any accurate balancing of these factors or to determine on a basis 
of tliis kind what share of tlic income tax could equitably be retained 
30 by the Fe<Ieratian, It will be wiser to base the division upon the 
financial and economic needs of the Federation and the Units. 
Kor is it likely that any di.-equilibrium between British India and 
the States that might result from such a method of treatment 
would be of a serious character. The difil cully is rather that the 
35 Federal Centre is unlikely, at least for some time to come, to l>e 
able to spare much, if anything, by way of fresh rcs*burccs l6r tlic 
Provinces, apart from the pressing needs of deficit areas to which 
we refer l>elow. But it is equally undesirable to leave tlic Provinces 
^with no indication of the share which they may ultimately c.xjKict 
40 when the strain of present economic difiicultics incomes less severe. 
It is also necessary that any transfer should be gradual, if dis- 
location of both federal and provincial budgets is to be avoided. 

^•18. Thc.solution of tJiis problem proposed in the While Paper may 
lye briefly described as follov.s' : Taxes on income derived from federal 
45 ifourccs. i.r., ftdcraUp.rcns or emoluments of federal officers, will be 
permanently assigned to the Fcdcradon. Of the yield of the rest 

* \Miite rarer, lYopMa:? I3i), HI. 
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of the normal taxes on income (except tJie corporation tax referred to 
later) a specified percentage (to be fixed by Order in Council at the 
last possible moment) is to l>c assigned to the Provinces. This 
percentage is to !>c not less than .SO i>cr cent, nor more than 75 per 
5 cent. Out of the sum so assij^cd to the Provinces tlie Federal 
Government will lyj entitled to retain an amount which will remain 
constant for three years .and will thereafter be reduced gradually 
to zero over ,a further period of seven years, jwv.'cr being rcser\'ccl 
to the Govemor-Gencral to susjxjnd these reductions, if circumstances 
10 made it necessary to do so. The Federal Govenunent and legislature 
would, in addition, l>e empowered to impose a surcharge on taxes on 
income, the proceeds of which would be devoted .solely to federal 
purposes. We understand it to be implicit in this projxisal that the 
jKJwcr should only l>c exercisable in limes of serious financial stress ; 
15 and wiicn such surcharges arc in operation the Stales would make 
contributions to the federal fisc, assessed on a predetennined basis, 
so as to make ihrm a fair counterpart of the yield of the surcliargc.s 
from British India. The conditions under which the Stales arc 
ready to accept this projKisal were c.xplaincd in a statement made 
20 to us on l>chalf of the Indian States Delegates* ; and we agree that 
conditions of the kind mentioned are not unreasonable. 

249. Some obvious criticisms can bo made on this plan for dealing 
witli the taxes on income. If a sivjcified ]Kirccnlagc of the yfeld of 
taxes on income is to be assigned to the Provinces, any alteration 
25 in tlic rate of tax will affect both parties (Federation and Provinces), 
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though there may be only one which desires either an increase or 
a diminution in the yield. It may be suggested that the ^neld 
of a given basic rate should be assigned either to the Federation 
or the Provinces, the remainder going to the other. We are, however, 
informed that a plan of this kind would not fit 'tvell into the Indian 30 
income tax system, w’hich differs considerably from the British. 

It is also said that the anomaly is more apparent than real, since, 
at least for many years to come, both Federation and Provinces 
voll need as much money as can be obtained from taxes on income, 
and the fixing of the rate is likely to depend more on taxable capacity 35 
than on the precise budgetary position at any given moment of 
either. 

250. We agree that the percentage w'hich is ultimately to be 
attained should be fixed as late as possible by Order in Council ; but 
we see little or no prospect of the possibility of fixing a higher per- 40 
centage than 50 per cent., even as an ultimate objective, and there is 
an obvious difficulty in prescribing in advance, as the White Paper 
does, a time-table for the process of transfer, even though power is 
reserved to thp Governor-General to suspend the process (or, as we 
assume, its initiation). The facts discussed below indicate that for 45 
some time to come the Centre is unlikelj^ to be able to do much 

* Minutes of Evidence, Q,8023. 

4 
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more than find the funds necessary for the deficit Provinces ; and 
that an early distribution of any substantial part of the taxes on 
income is improbable. We think that it would be an improvement 
if the periods of three and seven years, instead ’of being fixed by 
statute, were controlledSy Order in Council (the Governor-General’s 5 
power to suspend being of course retained), 

* 251. The Joint Memorandum of the British- India Delegation 
recognises the difficulty of predetermining the various factors in this 
problem, and recommends an enquiry after three years. The Dele- 
gation do not state by wdiat authority they consider that any 10 
decision consequent upon it should be taken, but perhaps intend 
that the decision should rest wdtii the Federal Government. This 
does not seem fair to the Provinces. 

252. A further objection has been taken by some witnesses that 

it is not fair to Provinces such as Bengal and Bombay that the 15 
transfer of the provincial share of taxes on income should be delayed ; 
and that so long as the Federation cannot spare the money, there 
should be some equitable form of contribution to the Federation from 
all the Provinces alike. But any plan of this kind must inevitably 
lead in effect to a return to a system of provincial contributions 20 
which has been explored and abandoned. We do not recommend 
such a course. 

253. It must be admitted that the White Paper proposals for 
dealingwxthtaxesonincomepresentmany difficulties, butthe problem 
does not admit of any facile solution, and except for the suggestion 25 
made above, we do not ourselves feel able to propose an improved 
scheme. We should add that the actual method of distribution 
between the Provinces of any share in the taxes on income is a 
technical problem of some complexit 3 \ The report of the Federal 

• Finance Committee suggests a useful line of approach, and we do 30 
not think that it is part of our duty to suggest a detailed scheme. 

254. Therearetwofurtherquestionsconnectedwithtaxeson income 
on which some comment is desirable. The White Paper proposes 
to treat specially tiie taxes on the income or capital of companies.^ 
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35 We understand this to rfefer to taxes of the nature of the existing 
Corporation Tax, which is a supertax on the profits of com- 
panies. It is proposed that the Federation should retain 
the yield of this tax and that after ten years the tax should 
be extended to the States, a right being reserved to any State 
40 which prefers that companies subject to the law of the State should 
not be directly taxed to pay itself to the federal fisc an equivalent 
lump sum contribution. We approve this proposal, although the 
details of the arrangement with the States seem likely to be complex. 

' White Paper, Proposal 142, 
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255. The White Paper also proposes that a Provincial Legislature Pro\^dai 
should be empowered to impose a surcharge not exceeding 12^ per ® 
cent, on the taxes levied on the personal income of persons resident 

in the Province, and to retain the proceeds for its own purposes,^ 

5 There is, we understand, a considerable difference of opinion in 
India on this suggestion. It might lead to differential rates of tax 
on the inhabitants of different Provinces, and although a limit 
would be set to the possible differences, this is in itself un- 
desirable. The rates of taxes on income are likely also to be 
10 sufficiently high to make it difficult to increase the rate by way of 
surcharge, and to give the Provinces such a power might well 
nullify the emergency power of imposing a surcharge wlaich we 
think it essential that the Federation should possess. On the other 
hand, the proposal would undoubtedly give an elasticity to 
15 provincial revenues, which would be very desirable until the transfer 
of their share of the income tax is completed. But after balancing 
the considerations on either side, we are on the whole not in favour 
of it. 

256. We come now to the question of deficit Provinces, The The deficit 
20 problem of Sind differs from that of the others, since it is not expected 

that this Province will permanently remain a deficit area. Other 
Provinces, notably Orissa and Assam, are, so far as can be foreseen, 
areas in which there is no likelihood that revenue and expenditure 
can be made to balance under the general scheme of allocation of 
25 resources, present or proposed ; and in these cases it is intended that 
there shall be a fixed subvention from the federal revenues.^ Although 
it will no doubt be necessary to make it constitutionally possible 
after a period of years to vary the amount, we understand that the 
intention is, so far as possible, to make it a permanent and stable 
30 contribution and thus to avoid the danger that the Province, instead 
of developing its resources, may be tempted to rely on expectations 
of extended federal assistance ; and we agree. It is proposed that 
the Provinces to be assisted and the amounts of the subvention 
should be determined after further expert enquiry at as late a 
35 date as possible. The case of the North West Frontier 
Province stands on a different footing. This Province is at 
present in receipt of a contribution ola crore of rupees ( * 75)^ annually 
from the Centre, the need fo;: which arises mainly from special 
expenditure in the Province due to strategic considerations, though 
40 not strictly to be classified as Defence expenditure. In this case it 
seems essential that there should be power to review the amount 
from time to time, though here also too frequent changes would be 
open to the objection to -which we have referred above. 

* White Paper, Intro., para. 57 ; Appendix VI, list 11 (66). 

* White Paper, Proposal 144. 

*The figure in brackets here and elsewhere in this section denotes 
the equivalent figure in millions sterling at Is. 6d, the rupee. 
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257. The White Paper proposals introduce two new features into 
the plan for the division of resources apart from the arrangements 
discussed above. Subject to the approval of the Governor-General in 
his discretion, power is given to the Federation to allot to the Federal 
Units (and not merely to the Provinces) a share of the yield of 5 
salt duties and of excise duties, other than those specifically assigned 
to the Provinces, and also of export duties.^ We understand 
that the main purpose of this provision in relation to salt duties 
and excises is to make the financial scheme more elastic 

in the interest of future developments ; and it is very pro- 10 
bable that a power to assign a share to the Units may 
facilitate the introduction of a new tax. \Vith this desire to avoid’ 
too great a rigidity in the plan of allocation we agree. The particular 
instance of export duties requires special mention, since it is proposed 
in the case of the jute export duty that it should be obligatory to 15 
assign at least one-half of the proceeds to the producing units. We 
understand that this proposal is made largely in the interests of 
Bengal, which has undoubtedly suffered severely under the existing 
plan of allocation ; and the circumstances are so special as, in our 20 
opinion, to justify special treatment, 

258. Another feature in the scheme is a category of taxes (of 
which railway terminal taxes, if imposed, would probably 
become by far the most important) in which the power to impose the 
tax is vested solely in the Federation, though the proceeds would be 
distributed to the Provinces, subject to the right of the Federation to 25 
impose a surcharge for federal purposes.® W^'e can well understand 
that in cases where uniformity in the rate of tax, or central adminis- 
tration is essential, machinery of this kind may be desirable, even 

though no part of the proceeds is retained for the Centre. 

259. The fact that the Federal Units either '^vill, or may, share in the 30 
yield from certain federal taxes implies that the F^eral Budget cannot 
be the concern of the Federal Government and Legislature alone. 
This may result in some blurring of responsibility, and from the 
point of view of constitutional principle is open to objection ; but 
we see no escape from it. In order to bring about mutual consulta- 35 
tion between Federation and Units in matters of this kind, the 
WTiite Paper proposes that federal legislation upon them should 
require the prior assent of the Governor-General, to be given only 
after consultation with both the Federal and the Governments of 
the Units.^ We are doubtful whether a statutory obligation to 40 
consult the Units may not give rise to dif5culties, and we see some 
advantage in directing the Governor-General in his Instrument of 
Instructions to ascertain the views of the Units by the method 
which appears to him best suited to the circumstances of the 

* White Paper, Proposal 137. 

Paper, Proposal 13S. 

* White Paper, Proposal 140. 
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particular c^e. On the other hand, a suggestion has been made 
for an entirely different solution of the problem, and that 
all Central receipts which are to go in aid of provincial 
revenues should be paid into a special Provincial Fund to 
be administered for the benefit of the Provinces by the Governor- 5 
General on the advice of a statutory Inter-Provincial Council 
representing the Pro\Tncial Governments. We are disposed to 
think that this would tend to undermine the independence of the 
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Provinces, and the administration of such a fund would present serious 
10 difficulties. We prefer not to deal with the problem of distribution 
in this manner, and to leave the methods of consultation between 
Centre and the Units to be determined by convention and usage 
rather than by rigid statutory provisions. 

260. The entry of the States into Federation, apart from the major 
15 questions referred to above, involves some complicated financial 

adjustments, mainly in respect of tributes and ceded territories ; 
but these, though of importance to individual States, do not funda- 
mentally afiect the federal finance scheme as a whole. They have 
been e:?diaustively examined in the Report of the Indian States 
20 Enquiry Committee, which was also presided over by one of our 
members. We do not think it necessary to review the intricate 
adjustments there discussed, and it is sufficient to say that we endorse 
the main principles on which the Report is based, and in particular 
the gradual abolition over a period of years (corresponding to the 
25 period proposed for the assignment to the Provinces of a share 
of the taxes on income) of any contribution paid by a State to the 
Crown which is in excess of the value of the immunities which it 
enjoys. 

261. Of the problems discussed in the Indian States Enquiry Com- 
30 mittee’s Report, the most difficult and serious is that of the maritime 

States in relation to sea customs. The present position, which 
varies between one State and another, is fully explained in the 
Report ; and we understand that at the moment questions of import- 
ance are at issue between the Government of India and some of 
35 these States on this subject. We think it most desirable that these 
difficulties should have been resolved before the Federation comes 
into being. The general principle which we should like to see 
applied in the case of the maritime States which have a right to 
levy sea customs is that they should be allowed to retain only so 
40 much of the customs duties which they collect as is properly attri- 
butable to dutiable goods consumed in their own State ; but we 
recognise that treaty rights may not make it possible in all cases 
to attain this ideal. But if insistence upon treaty or other rights 
in any particular case makes such an arrangement (perhaps with 
45 certain^ adjustments or modification) impossible, then it seem to 
us that the question will have to be seriousty considered whether 
the State could properly be admitted to the Federal system. It is 
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unnecessary to emphasize the importance of securing that there is a 
genuine uniformity in the rates of customs duties levied respectively 
at State ports and at the porte of British India. 

262. Before leaving this/^art of the subject of federal finance, 
5 reference should be made^' to the arrangements proposed for the 

regulation and co-ordination of federal and provincial borrowing.^ 
The proposals in the WTiip Paper on the subject seem to us acceptable, 
subject to one additional provision. A Provincial Government will be 
empowered to borrow i directly from the Federal Government, or 
10 itself to raise a loan, mough the latter will require the sanction of 
the Federal Government if the Province is already in debt to the 
Centre. We think thaJb this is right ; but it puts great power in the 
hands of the Federal Ministry, who might, by refusing the application 
of a Province or by insisting upon unreasonable conditions, assume 
15 the right of controlling the general policy of a Province in a 
manner which we do not think was contemplated. In these cir- 
cumstances, it seems to us that the ultimate decision whether consent 
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has been unreasonably wthheld in any instance should rest with the 
Governor-General in his discretion. 

The additi(yiiol expenditure involved by the proposed constiintional 20 
changes 

263. We have been furnished \vith an estimate of the new overhead 
charges which would result from the adoption of the Constitution • 
proposed in the ^Vhite Paper ; that is to say, the additional expendi- 
ture required by reason (inter alia) of an increase in the sLse of the 25 
Legislatures and electorates, or the establishment of the Federal 
Court. These would amount to J crore (* 56) per annum, attributable 

to the establishment of Provincial Autonomy, and another £- crore 
(•56) per annum, attributable to the establishment of the Federation. 

We understand that these would be the only fresh burdens imf^sed 30 
upon the taxpayers of India as a direct result of the constitutional 
changes. The amount, under present financial conditions, is by no 
means negligible, but is not of very serious dimensions. There are, 
however, apart from the new overhead charges, certain other factors 
afiecting the financial position which it is necessary to pass in 35 
review. The most important of tliese is the separation of Burma ; 
and although this will not in itself involve a financial loss to the 
taxpayers of India and of Burma considered as a whole, the revenues 
of India will suffer a loss estimated to be possibly as much as 3 crores 
(2*2) a year, less the yield of any revenue duties on imports from 40 
Burma which may be introduced from the date of separation. 

264. The ne.xt most considerable adjustment is that due to the 
separation of Sind. It is estimated that there will be an initial 
deficit in Sind of about J crore ('56) a year, *but that this uill 
gradually diminish and be ultimately extinguished over a period of 45 

* WTiIte Paper, Proposals 148, 149. 
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some fifteen years, by the end of which time it is believed that the 
agricultural developments connected with the Sukkur Barrage scheme 
will be complete. If Sind were not constituted a separate Province 
this deficit would fall to be met from Bombay revenues, except for a 
small sum of about 10 laldis (*07), the estimated cost of new over- 5 
head charges (this sura is included in the total estimate of new 
overhead charges mentioned above). It is proposed that a sub- 
vention should be given from federal revenues to Sind, of a prescribed 
but gradually diminishing amount. Here again, except for the 
10 lakhs already mention^, there is no additional burden imposed 10 
upon the taxpayers of India as a whole, but the relief given to 
Bombay, which is by no means unneed cd, vdll impose some additional 
strain on federal revenues. 

265. The subventions to other deficit Proidnces also react on federal 
finance, but we understand that the problem is one which it would 15 
have been necessary to face before long under the existing Con- 
stitution, since it is clearly impossible to allow the continued 
accumulation of deficits by a Province, if over a number of 3 ^ears 
it is be 3 ^ond its power within the r^ources assigned to it to balance 
its expenditure and revenue. Special reference must be made to the 20 
case of Orissa. This 'will undoubtedly be a deficit area and 
require a subvention of something like 30 lakhs (*22) a 3 ’'ear ; but of 
this only about 15 lakhs (-ll) a year, which is the estimate for new 
overhead charges, involves any additional burden on federal revenues 
and has already been included in the total figure for new overhead 25 
charges referred to above. The balance would in effect have had 
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to be 'j'‘ro\*ic.U\i by subvention from tlie Centre even if ri new Province 
of Oris:^ were not comniiutnl. The exist inj; Province of Bihnr and 
Or356,i is faecal will* serious financial djfiicuUic^^, by tlie 

$0 recent earthquake, and Die rejwratinn of Orir^sa only means that the 
new PiONincc will nve^ve the rub vent ion which would otherwise 
have corno lo it inrliicctly fhioujth the Govcmnicnt of Bihar and 
Orisra. It rvill he an ait v'an tare lo the Governmetu of Bihar to be 
free of the administration oi a deficit area which is dinlincl from the 
35 rest of the Pro‘.a nee, with '.vhich cornmtimration is difucult. and whose 
problems arc different from those which confront Bihar, 

2oG, Ttic factors above meat ion t\l come into play on the inauc:uration 
of I^ovincial Autonomy. The only frcr h factor, apart from the nmv 
o\Trhead char::cs of J crore {'5G) a year, which in intrcxlucctl by Str.rt, 
40 Federation it?rU in the p:opo‘C'J financial adjustment with the 
Staten to v.‘hich v.’c liavc already referrol and wliich it :n tinrRe'ded 
rliall be c’*ctend<'‘d over a perif^J of years. Thin vnll ultiiruitcly 
inwolve a net loss to faleral revenue;; of romethnu: Icrn than 1 crore 
(•75) per annum, 

45 ,257. Tlic general conclusion therefore is ih.at though no formidable 

nnv financial burden would t>e tiiro wn on the taxpayers of India rvr» a ^ ^ 
whole ps> a direct rc.>ult of th.e ( onstitutiorsd change p:ojx?::cd, the 
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ncco.Mty for givim: greater elasticity to irovuici.al rtrourccr;, 
the subventions to the deficit Province, anrl ;d*a the rqxira- 
tioa of Burma, will imj^re a further strain on the finance:, 
at the Centre. India is still rtifienng from the effects of the gcnetal 
5 financial deprertion, and the low level of agricultural prices, lias been 
and £till ft very fonnidable problem. But the state bf Indian 
finance rcHcctr rreat credit on tho:,e rc-pomible for its administta- 
Iron, .and the rtarm is finnit weathered more sucec^rfully than in 
most oilier countritr. Fconomic recovery would no doubt, as in 
10 the past, produce rpcedily a very' nuiilierl improvement in th.e 
r.jluation ; but at the rnornr.nt qHxial cmrrpency taxation .atul 
rporial economic, are ^till in force, and little more ervn be done than 
nrike lx>tli ends inrx:, thointh ;i l^qinnin^: liar. Ixxui made in the 
prtr rnt year tosvaidr. earim: provincial difhcuUien by a central grant 
15 to the jute producing i^ionncc., 

255 . 1 1 lia s been ar gu ed i n r o n: r q ua r t ers t ha t const i t u 1 1 o na I e ha i ut e *5 , 
f-h.ould l>c ]>c>*.: 5 >r>ntTi until the fin.tncial ho:iron is dearer, but the 
ad(iit:cn,al difhcultne .niuibut.able to the chanre (and t uch thiy 
are they rels.te mainly to Ihovinciul Autonomy and not to I‘r<h;ra- 
2<d tion) arc but n Muall part of a financial jirohleni which bas in any 
event to be faced, and ir, v,*c hfq)e and believe, in p;c»cr*,s of rolution. 

Ko doubt before the ne^.v CVuirdittilic^n .actually cornce. into opemtinn 
Hie Majcr.ty s Government wjlJ revie-w the Yitiancial |KAition and 
inform Parhament how the nutter statwls. Jl is nipgir.lod in the 
25 Vf'Jijtc Paper that at tlie last jkc siblc date tliere should be a ftnam :al 
enquiry for ccttlinr certain det.'vds, Muh as tlie amount of the sub 
ventions to the deficit Piovinftr..* Tliis jeerns lo tis n smtablr 
j^ircx^Mlure, but ^vc do •not-coni'dve. nor do we understand that it is 
Intended, tint any ruch ex|H:rl bo^ly could be ebarged wiUi the 
30 duty of drt,idlng whether the f>ociUon was r.uch that the new 
Constitution could be inaugufatctl without Ihercliy aeipavuting 
the financial tliffirulties lo a dan/p-rour, extent. On this ]>oint, as 
we h.ive raid, Parliament must at the appropriat/r iirno receive 
a direct a urance from Hi/i Majesty’r; Government. 

, j s'4. fo. 
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(3) The Indian Public Services 

269. The problem of the Public Services in India and their future 
under a system of responsible government is one to which we have 
given prolonged and anxious consideration. The grant of responsible 
government to a British possession has indeed always been accom- 5 
panied by conditions designed to protect the interests of those 
who have served the community under the old order and who may 
not desire to serve under tlic new ; but if, as we believe, the men who 
are now giving service to India will still bo willing to put their 
abilities and experience at her disposal and to co-operate uith those 10 
who may be called on to guide her destinies hereafter, it is equally 
nccessarj'’ tliat fair and just conditions should be secured to them. 
This docs not imply any doubt or suspicion as to the treatment which 
they are lihely to receive under the new Constitution ; but, since 

in India tJie whole machinery' of government depends so greatly 15 
upon tlic efficiency and contentment of the Public Sciences as a 
whole, especially during a period of transition, it is a matter in 
which no room should be left for doubt. It is not because he expects 
his house to be burned down that a prudent man insures against fire. 

He adopts an ordinary' business precaution, and his action in doing so 20 
IS not to be construed as a reflection either upon his neighbours' 
mtegrity or his own* 

270. The United Kingefom no less than India owes an incalculable 
debt to tliose who have given of their best in tlic Indian Public ♦ 
Services, and the obligation must be honoured to the full. But the 25 
question has anotlicr and scarcely less important aspect for we arc 
convinced that India for a long-time to come will not be able to 
dispense wdtli a strong British element in the Scr\TCCS, and the 
conditions of scrv'icc must be such as to attract and hold the best 
type of man. So long as the British element is retained, Parliament, 30 
in the interests of India as w'cll as of tliis coimtiy* may rightly require 
not only that the Services arc given all reasonable security but that 
none is deterred from entering them by apprehensions as to his future 
prospects and career. 

Present Organisation and Peemitment ^ 35 

271. The Chnl Services in India arc classified in tlirec main 
divisions; (1) the All-India Services; (2) the Proxdncial Services; 
and (3) the Central Services. The All-India Sen'ices, though they 
%vork no less than the Provincial Sendees under the Provincial 
Government, are all appointed by the Secretan^ of State, and he is 40 
the final authority for the maintenance of’tlicir rights. Each 
All-India Service is a single Ser\Tce and its members are liable to 
serve an>nvherc in India; but unless transferred to service under 
the Central Government, the wliole of tlieir career lies ordinarily 

in tlie Pro\Tnce to which they are assigned on their first appointment. 45 
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272. The All-India Services consist of the Indian Civil Service ; 
the Police ; the Forest Service; the Service of Engineers ; tlic Medical 
Service (Civil) ; the Educational Service ; the Agricultural Ser\Tce 
and the Veterinaty Service. Recruitment howevdi* by the Secretary 
of State to the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Service of Engineers.' 5 

to the Educational Service, the Agricultural Service and tlie Veteri- 
nary Service, ceased in 1924 on the recommendation of the Lee 
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Commission. The composition and total strength of these Services 
on 1st January, 1933, v’cre as follows : — 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


Europeans. 

Indians^ 

Total. 

Civil Service 

S19 

478 

1,297 

Police . . : . 

505 

152 

6651 

Forest Service 

203 

96 

299 

Service of Engineers 

304 

292 

596 

Jledical Service (Civil) 

200 

98 

298 

Educational Service 

96 

79 

175 

Agricultural Service 

46 

30 

76 

Veterinary Service 

20 

o 

22 


2,193 

1,227 

3,428 


273. The Provincial Services (in the sense in which the expression is p^vinciai 
ordinarily used, which excludes not only the members of All-India Sctvicn. 
Services working in the Province, but also the numerous subordinate 

25 Services) are, and always have been, almost cittircly Indian in 
composition, and cover the whole field of provincial civil adminis- 
, tration in the middle grades. Appointment to Uicse Serv’ices are 
* made by tlic Provincial Governments who, broadly speaking, control 
tlieir conditions of ser\dcc, and sho\v an increasing tendency to 
-30 restrict their recruitment to candidates from the Province, In 
many branches of the administration m^nibers of All-India and 
Provincial Services work side by side though the higher posts arc 
usually filled by the former. 

274. The Central Services are* concerned vith matters under the The Central 
25 direct control of tlic Central Government. Apart from the Central 

Secretariat, the more important of these Services arc the Railway 
Services, the Indian Posts and Telegraph Service, and the Imperial 
• Customs Service.. To some of these tlie Secretary of State maizes 
appointmertts, but in tlic great majority of casQs tlieir members 
40 are appointed and controlled by the Gov'cmmcnt of India ; and if 
these Services are taken as a whole, Indians out-number Europeans 
even in the higher grades, while, with the exception of the railways, 
the middle and lower grades may be said to be wholly Indian. 

The Anglo-Indian community has always furnished a large number 
45 of recruits to the Central Services, especially tlie Railways, the 
Posts and Telegraphs, and the Imperial Customs Service. 

* Indcding 8 olHcrrs who had not been classified In either catc^ry. 
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nights of present members of the Public ^Services 

275. In considering the rights and safeguards proposed in the Wiitc ot 
Paper for personnel already in the Services at the date when the SbL 
Constitution Act comes into force, it will be convenient first of all ojxhe 

5 to take the rights and safeguards applicable to all personnel ; 
secondly, those applicable to officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State ; and thirdly, those applicable to officers appointed by other 
authorities. 

276. It will be recalled that a special responsibility is imposed on the uiRhu and 
10 Governor-General and on each of the Provinci^ii Governors for 

" the securing to members $ of the Public Services of any rights to aii 
provided for them by the Constitution Act and the safeguarding of 
their legitimate interests.*' Some of the British-India Delegates .responsibility 
objected to a special responsibility expressed in such wide terms, 

15 and hold that it should extend only to the rights jTiven by the Con- General and 
stitution Act itself. It has been explained to us that the purpose Goveroore..- 
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of the %vidcr definition is to secure to tlie Services equitable and 
reasonable treatment in essential matters not covered specifically 
by statute. For example, it lias Jong been tlie settled policy of 
Government that suitable medical attendance should be available 20 
to members of the Services and their families, though there is nothing 
to that effect in tlie existing Act or in the rules made under it. We 
agree that, in the circumstances, something more than ^‘rights" 
is required, and \vc must leave it to the draftsman to decide whether 
legitimate interests ” is sufficient to cover tlie whole field which, 25 
we tbinlv, ought to be covered. 

277. Protection against dismissal by any authority subordinate to 
the authority by whom he was appointed is secured to every member 
of the public service by the present Government of India Act, 
and a statutory rule proWdes that he shall not be dismissed or 30 
reduced vitliout being given formal notice of any charge made 
against him and an opportunity of defending himself. Provisions 

on the same lines should obviously find a place in the new 
Constitution.^ 

278. The White Paper proposes tliat there shall be a full indemnity 35 , 
against civil and criminal proceedings in respect of all acts before 

the commencement of the Constitution Act done in good faith , 
and done or purported to be done in the execution of duty.- In 
view of threats wliich have been made in certain quarters, especially 
against the Police, we think that it is justifiable to give this measure 40 
of protection to men who have done no more than their duty in 
ver\" difficult and trying circumstances. But we think that the 
certificate by the Governor-General or Governor, as the case may be, 
ought to be made conclusive on tlie question of good faith. 

« * Wliile Paper, Proj'osal JSI, 

* Wliltc Paper, lYoposal ISO. 
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279. In addition Xo the rights and safeguards common to all mem- 
bers of the Public Services, it is proposed that there shall 1x5 secured to 
every officer appointed by the Secretary of State all service rights 
possessed by him at tlie date of the commencement of the Constitu- 
tion Act or a right to such compensation for the loss of any of them 5 
as the Secretary of State may consider just and equitable.^ A list 

of the existing service rights are set out in Part I of Appendix VII 
of the White Paper. Some of them are conferred by the present 
Government of India Act and could only be modified or abolished 
by an amending Act ; others are embodied in statutory’* rules made 10 
by the Secretary of State in Council. As things stand at present 
the latter could no doubt be taken away or modified at any time by 
the same authority ; but the whole body of scrv-ice rights from 
whatever source derived, may properly be regarded as forming a 
single code, wliich the members of the All-India Services now 15 
serving may equitably claim should not be varied (at least -without 
a right of compensation) to their disadvantage, and we concur vdth 
the \Vhite Paper proposal which we are glad to observe had the 
approval of the Services Sub-Committee of the First Round Table 
Conference. 20 

280. In addition to the provision for compensation for the loss of 
service rights, it is proposed that the Secretary of State should be 
empowered to award compensation in any other case in which he ^ 
considers it to be just and equitable that compensation should 

be awarded. 2 This is no doubt a very wide and general power ; but 25 
it is impossible to forsee and provide in a statute against all the 
contingencies that may arise in the administration of a great Service 
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and we do not, therefore, dissent from the proposal. The Secretary 
of State assisted by his Advisers^ may be trusted to preserve a 
30 reasonable balance betsveen the interests of the Services on the one 
hand and those of Indian revenues on the other, 

281. We have examined with particular care in this connection the 
suggestions made to us both orally and in vriting by the various 
Service Associations, but have come to the conclusion that no 
35 furtlicr measures of protection arc required. We see no advantage, 
for example, in requiring the concurrence of the Governor to the 
personnel of the Committees of Enquiry into the conduct of officers. 
Nor do we consider that a case has been made out for resuming to 
the Secretary of State the detailed regulation for his own Services of 
40 travelling and compensatory allowances, which are, and have long 
been, regulated by the authorities in India. In the discharge of his 
special responsibility for securing the legitimate interests of the 
Ser\dces as a whole, the Governor would be bound to satisfy himself 

* White Paper, Proposal 182. 

’ Jnfra^ jura. 362. 
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that a Committee of Enquiry into an officer’s conduct was so con- 
stituted as to ensure a fair hearing ; and similarly that travelling 
allowances arc on an adequate scale. 

282. We may point out that among the conditions of service wliich 
5 ^vill be secured to all ser\dng officers appointed by the Secretary of 

State, if our recommendations are accepted, are the following : — 

(1) a right of complaint to the Governor or Governor-General 
against any order from an official superior affecting his conditions 
of service ; 

10 (2) a right to the concurrence of the Governor or Governor- 

General to any order of posting or to any order affecting 
emoluments or pensions, and any order of formal censure ; 

(3) a right of appeal to the Secretary of State against orders 
passed by an authority in India — 

15 {a) of censure or punishment, 

(6) affecting disadvantagcously his conditions of service, and 
[c) terminating his employment before the age of super- 
annuation ; 

(4) regulation of his conditions of service (including the posts 
20 to be held) by the Secretary of State, who will be assisted in his 

task by a body of Advisers, of whom at least one-half wall have 
held office for at least ten years under the Crown in India ; 

(5) the exemption of all sums payable to him or to his 
dependants from the vote of either Chamber of the Legislatures, 

25 For contingencies not susceptible of statutory definition, the 
special responsibility of the Governor-General and Governors, and the 
control which the Secretary of State and his Advisers will exercise 
over the conditions of service of officers appointed by the Secretary 
of State, will in our opinion afford a sufficient, and, indeed, the only 
30 possible, protection. There is a point in every system of administra- 
tion where some authority must have discretion to deal with such 
contingencies, and must be left to deal witli them in an equitable 
manner. 

283. The power to regulate the conditions of service of officers not 
35 appointed by the Secretarj*^ of State has already been delegated to 

the Government of India in the case of the Central Services and to 
Provincial Governments in the case of the Provincial Services but 
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without prejudice to cei*tain rights existing at the time of delegation. 

The continuance in full of these rights is secured under the White 
Paper proposals.^ 40 

284. Although this chapter is mainly concerned with the Cml 
Services, we tlhnk it right to mention the position of members of the 
Defence Services as a whole, including not only the officers, 

' Wliite Paper, Proposals 191-194. 
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non-commissioned officers and men of the Defence Forces in 
India but also the corresponding grades of civil officials whose 
work lies wthin the sphere of Defence and who are paid from 
Defence estimates. They are clearly entitled to the same kind 
of rights and protection as they now enjoy as regards their 5 
service conditions, although the protection need not necessarily be 
provided in precisely the same form as that proposed for members 
of the Civil Services, since Defence personnel will not be affected by 
the constitutional changes in precisely the same way as the Civil 
Services are likely to be affected. Nevertheless, their rights should 10 
not be left in doubt. Their pay and pensions would be ’ 
included under the head of expenditure required for the reserved 
Department of Defence, and as such would not be submitted to the 
vote of the Legislature. There should be no room for misunder- 
standing on this point. 15 

Future Recruitment io the Ptihlic Services 

285. We have found the problem of the future recruitment of the 
two principal administrative services in India, the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police, among the most difficult of those 'with which 
we have had to deal. The appointing authority must necessarily 20 
control the main conditions of service, and if control remains 'wiih 
the Secretary of State, there Avill to that extent be a derogation 
from the powers which an autonomous Province might expect and 
claim to exercise over the officers who are working under it. Such a 
derogation is inevitable in the case of officers recruited by the 25 
Secretary of State before the establishment of the new Constitution ; 
but it was urged before us and has been again emphasised by the 
British-India Delegation in their Joint Memorandum that future 
recruitment by the Secretary of State of officers who serve a 
Provincial Government is incompatible with Provincial Autonomy, 30 
and that the All-India Services ought henceforth to be organised on a 
provincial basis and recruited and controlled exclusively by the 
Provincial Governments. 

286. We are very sensible of the logical force of this argument, and 

in the case of most of the All-India services, we fully accept it, 35 
subject to certain qualifications to which we refer hereafter. .But 
the functions performed by members of the Indian Civil Service 
and the Indian Police are so essential to the general administration 
of the country, and the need therefore for maintaining a supply of 
recruits, European and Indian, of the highest quality is so vital 40 
that we could not view without grave apprehension an abrupt change 
in the system of recruitoent simultaneously with the introduction of 
fundamental changes in the system of government. It is of the 
first importance that in the early days of the new order, and indeed 
until the course of events in the future can be more clearly foreseen 45 
the new constitution should not be exposed to risk and hazard by a 
radical change in the system w^hich has for so many generations 
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produced men of the right calibre. All the information which we 
have had saUsfics us that in the present circumstances only the 
existing sj'stem of recruitment is likely to attract the t\ 7 )e of officer 
required, and we have come to the conclusion, as proposed in the 
5 ^^^lite Paper, ^ that recruitment by the Sccrctar 3 ^ of State both to the 
Indian Civil Servnee and tlie Indian Police must continue for the 
present, and that the control of their conditions of service must remain 
in his hands. We have considered, but Ijave felt obliged to reject, the 
possible alternative of recruitment by Uxc Governor-General in his 
20 discretion. The change in that case might no doubt be represented as 
one of form rather tlian of substance, since the Govcmor-General 
would be acting under the directions of the Secretary of State ; but 
we are satisfied that the psychological c fleet at this juncture upon 
potential recruits would be such as to make the suggestion quite 
15 unacceptable. 

2S7. We recognise that the recommendation which we have felt it 
our duty to make is one whicii may not be welcome to Indian opinion. 
Wc desire therefore to make it clear that it is not intended to be a 
jxjnqanent and final solution of this difficult question. Our aim, as 
20 wc have already said, is to ensure that the new constitutional 
macfliinerj’ shall not be exposed during a critical period to the risks 
implicit in a change of s>"stem. *Wc obser\’c in the White Paper a 
proposal that at the expiration of five years from the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act an enquiry' should be licld into the 
25 question of future recruitment for these two Scr\uces, the decision 
on tlie results of the cnqtiirj' (with which it is intended that the 
• Governments in India shall be associated) resting with His Majesty's 
Government, subject to the approval of both Houses of Parliament.* 
Wc endorse the principle that the whole matter should be the subject 
30 of a further enquiry’ at a later date ; but past experience leads us to 
doubt the wisdom of fixing a definite and unalterable date for the 
holding of an enquiry of this kind. We agree that no useful purpose 
would l>e serv^ed by an enquiry' before the expiration of five years ; 
but we think it must l>e left to the Government of the day, in the 
35 J/ght of the then existing circumstances, to determine ^vhether after 
that period the time has arrived forsucli an enquiry. It may be said 
that this Is to postpone the final determination of IJie question to an 
indefinite future, but tliis is by no means our intention. Wc hope 
that the situation will have become so far clarified within five years 
40 from the establishment of Provincial Autonomy that an enquiry' 
may then l>e found of advantage ; but where so much is difficult and 
j>erplcxing it would \>e wrong to tic in advance the hands of those on 
whom the responsibility will rest for coming to a decision. Nor must 
it be assumed that such an enquiry will be merely a fomxal prelude 
-15 to a change of system. It will furnish the information on wlxich an 
ultimate decision can be based, but we do not desire to anticipate 

* White J^iprr, ^^r^pO'val 183. 

•White Taper, Pmpoeal 18^*. 
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or prejudice the final conclusion. Itscemstousthat the enquiry would 
be most conveniently made by a small body of administrative experts, 
who (though it is imi>osr>iblc at this stage to formulate any precise 
terms of reference) might be invited to consider (1) whether the 
:5 Indian Civil Service or tlic Indian Police, or both, should continue 
to be recruited on an All- India basis or be replaced in any particular 
Province or in all Provinces by an e.xcliisivcly provincial Service ; 
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and (2) ii recruitment is to continue on an All- India basis, by what ^ 
authority shall recruitment be made and what shall be the future 
conditions of service. 10 

288. Under existing arrangements there is no direct recruitment for 
the Indian Medical Service (Civil). Vacancies are filled from among 
officers appointed to the Indian Medical Service who have had a period 
of military duty. We note the view expressed in the Report of the 
Services Sub-Ommittee of the first Round Table Conference that 15 
there should in future be no Civil Branch of the Indian Medical 
Service, and that the Civil Medical Service should be recruited 
through the Public Services Commissions. The Sub-(2ommittee 
how'ever added that the Governments and Public Services Com- 
missions in India should bear in mind the requirements of the 20 
Army and of British officials in India, and should take steps to 
recruit an adequate number of European doctors to their respective 
Medical Services and to offer such salaries as would attract a good 
type of recruit. We are Iiowever convinced on the information 
supplied to us that the continuance of the Civil Branch of the 25 
Indian Medical Service w'iJl provide the only satisfactorj'’ method of 
meeting the requirements of the War Reserve and of European 
members of the Civil Services, and that it will be necessary for the 
Secretary of State to retain the power which he at present possesses 
(although medical matters have since 1920 been under the control 30 
of Ministers) to require the Provinces to employ a specified 
number of Indian Medical Service officers. In making these recom- 
mendations we have not been unmindful of the natural desire 

of the Provinces to develop Medical Services entirely under tlieir 
own control. But tlie requirements of the Army and of the Civil 35 
Services have an over-riding claim. , 

289 . The present position is that recruitment of European personnel 
to the Superior Railway Services is divided between the Secretary’’ 
of State in Council and the High (Commissioner for India. The 
former makes all first appointments of persons of non-Asiatic domicile 40 
to the Indian Railway Service of Engineers, Transportation (Traffic) 
and Commercial Departments arfd Transportation (Power) and 
Mechanical Engineering Departments ; and the latter various 
specialist appointments such as Bridge, Signal and Electrical 
Engineers, Works Managers and Medical Officers ; and also Engineers 45 
to fill temporary posts. 

290. Under the ratios recommended by the Lee C^ommission in 
1924, 25 per cent, only of the total direct appointments to the Superior 
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Railway Services is British, but the full effect of the corresponding 
ratio of Indian appointments ‘vvill not be apparent for some years, 
as the great majority of the higher posts will continue to be filled 
by officers appointed to the Service before 1924, We recommend 
that the existing ratio of British recruitment should be continued 5 
for the present and should include a due proportion of Royal 
Engineer officers. We think however that the new Railway Authority 
should, in the future, appoint British recruits. The Raihvay 
Authority will, by its constitution, be a strong and independent 
body, interested solely in the efficiency of ihe Railu^ays, and able to 10 
secure for its personnel satisfacto^ conditions of service ; moreover 
the policy of the Board in relation to recruitment will be subject 
to the directions of the Governor-General whenever in the opinion 
of the latter the interests of defence or his special responsibilities 
are involved. 15 
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201. We approve the luopo^n) in thf' White Paper that the Sccrctarv' 
of State should continue to make appoint men tr. to tlio Kcc I c,si rustical 
Departments Recruitment to tlic Political Department is indirect, 
vacancies hvinp filled by transfci^ from the Indian Anny and the 

20 Civil Serv'ice (mainly the Indian Civil Service) and. to a small extent 
by the pre»motion of MdK»nlinato j)olilical oUic^n:. The Governor- 
General approves transfcni from the Indian Civil Service and the 
Indian Am'.y ; transfer from other AlMndia Sorv'ices and pn')- 
rnotictns from the subordinate Scn'iccs arc aj'proved by the Sccrctaiy* 
25 of State on U;c recommendation of the Govemor-Gcncrak 

202. Tim Statutcirx' Commi‘ ‘uon made no sjHmJfic recommendations 

for the future orpamsatinn anti rccnulmcnt of tie' Political Depart- 
ment. of 'whicli at prer.eni tlie Govcnuir-Gcn*Tal himrclf holds tlu* 
]vort folio. Its total strrnnth on 1st OctobT. ^^ar* IDS post??. 

20 include on tiic Kxtr’mal side the r/'crct-ariat. district and 

judicial app'^unlmenPi in the North-West J'nmtier Province and 
Jkiluchistan, as well ns the p)!iiical aprncier> in tribal territniy; 
political apencirs on tlie IVr>jan Gulf and a jirujmrtinn (»f consular 
appointments in Perria ; the civd adminisIraUon of A<len and such 
25 appointments as tho-.e at the Lnsatiom; in Afphanislan and Nrjsal 
and the. Consul.atO‘G<'n^ral at Knshcar, On the Internal rude they 
indud'' tlm apj'^ir.tmenis to political aecnciw^ ainl residencies 
thro‘n:h which the relations of the Crawn with tlm Indian Slates 
are corn! net M ; and tlm civil administration of tlic Chief Corn- 
•tO mi^sionrr*s Prr»vinrcs of Comp and Aimer Mer/ara. and of the 
tract of JJanfxihire and edher j^ritish cantonment areas in 
the Indian Stales, 

292. Tlie Wiilr Paper contemplates that after the commericcmcnl 
of the Constitution Act. the Governor* General assn mass rosjKuisi- 
-#5 bility in his other capacity for conducting the rel.ations of thu 
Crov.-ri with tiie Indian States in inattim not accepted *v; federal 

•vaa? iTtTt'rtAl ira. 
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by their Kuh m in their instruments of Access ion, it may. for political 
r^a'^^ns. Ik' found <!c‘irab!e to make the duties of political oincers 
in tlie Indian State's int'^rchatnreable svith the*/* of jvilitical ofiicen^ 
rmplnyrd by tije fbjvcrnor^Gen^rrd in Kr .* rvrd I)''j>artn:ent of 
5 Krd'-rn:il Atfatr-.. We accrjit the viev.* that th.erv is no immediate 
to tiivide, nn<l recruit f^parately, the p'^n^snivl of tlie two I>.*- 
partinenu', Itr- jv,:r dnlily for recruitment to the j><^‘htical side of the 
Departin' ni v.iU remain with the Se cretary of Slate, h’or the time 
iK'inn ih'^rc may le* practical convr niencr jn rdhiif: appointmem:; in 
10 that Department by f^coridluf: ofhcrrn from the i^epartment <»f 
Isat^-rnrd Affairs, more rs]>' dally as tlie number <jf povta in cither 
Department is ounpatativdy r.mall and tlm variety of functums 
avapned to them tnake^ it desirable that the held of nxnnlment 
f hould l>o A v.'ide onis Ofhrcn* of the Indian Aiiuy and Mrmivra of 
15 the Indian Civil Service apj^/nntrd to the D<'p:iTtment by tlic 
G<)VfTnor-Gerjrrah and rdhe: ofneer* a))poinfejt by tiie S^crnkira* cd 
State, Would enjoy the came nuvisurc of protection ;vn we recommend 
rhuiild br^ acct.rdcrl to oikccrs aj)|Kuntrd to tlu’ S^uvicyss by the 
Secretary of State. 

20 2Pb Since 1021 the Imrests in Pombay and Ihirrna liavc been 
adminisierfd by a rrs;>onsib!e Mini?. ter. and under Provincial 
Autonomy tliis^vill \n future be the cane in all Provinces. Wc 
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emphasise the necessity for co-ordinated research in all forestry 
matters,' and we regard it as essential that the Central Institute at 
Dehra Dun for Forest Research should be nnaintained. But it is 25 
not only in research that co-ordination of effort between the different 
Provinces is, and must continue to be, important. Each Province 
should know what the other Provinces are doing in such administra- 
tive matters as the preparation and carrying out of working plans. 

At present this co-ordination is secured through the Inspector General 30 
of Forests wuth the Government of India. We think that in future 
co-ordination will best be secured by the creation of a Board of 
Forestry on wdrich, in addition to forestry experts, representatives 
of the Provincial Governments W'ould serve ; and w’e tMnk that the 
Provinces should be empowered to combine for the purpose of setting 35 
up such a Board and contributing to its expenses. 

295. We consider that appointments of the European and Indian 
officers required for the higher administrative posts in the Forest 
Service should in future be made in India. But in the case of a small 
and very technical service such as the Forest Service, w'e do not think 40 
that the best results could be obtained by separate provincial 
recruitment ; and we recommend therefore that the Pro\dnces 
should from time to time, with the assistance of the Board of Forestry, 
prepare a joint statement of their collective requirements in the 
matter of personnel and entrust the Federal Public Service Com- 4S 
mission wuth the duty of recruitment on their behalf. The actual 
appointment of recruits should, ho^vever, be made by the Pro'vincial 
Government under whom he is intended to serve, since that Govem- 
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ment will control his conditions of service. We regard it as essential 
to the success of recruitment that a common training centre should 
be maintained, and we earnestly hope that the present College at 
Dehra Dun will be made available for that purpose. We hope also 
that Provincial Governments will continue the very useful practice 5 
of lending any officers required by the Federal Government for such 
purposes as the staffing of the Central Institute for research and of 
the Training College and for forestry administration in the Andamans, 

We think also that the Provinces should be wiling to fill higher 
administrative posts from the Forest Service of another Province, if a 10’ 
suitable candidate from their o'wn Province is not available. In all 
these matters the Board of Forestry should be able to maintain 
effective touch betiveen the various Provincial Governments. 

296. Irrigation under Provincial Autonomy “will also come under the 
control of a responsible Alinister. We emphasize in this case also the 15- 
paramount need for research and co-ordination. The Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture in India did not recommend the establishment 
of a central research station for reasons which we accept ; but they 
expressed a strong opinion that Pro\dnces should devote more 
attention to the various problems that confront Irrigation Engineers. 20 
Unlike the Forests, there is no longer any officer with the Govern- 
ment of India who can give advice on Irrigation matters, although 
his place is to some extent taken by the present Central Board of 
Irrigation, which we consider should he developed on lines similar 
to those on which we have recommended the formation of a Board of 25- 
Forestry. An efficient organisation for the dissemination of informa- 
tion is also essential and we recommend that the existing Central 
Bureau of Information should be retained and developed on the 
lines suggested in the Royal Commission's Report. 
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30 297. The higher administrative posts in the Irrigation Service are at Present 

present filled by members of the Indian Service of Engineers. Since 
1924 on the. recommendation of the Lee Commission recruitment of 
irrigation engineers has been in tlie proportion of 40 Europeans and 
40 Indians for every: 100 appointments, the remainder being filled 
35 by officers promoted from the Provincial Services of whom tlic great 
majorit}' arc Indians. In all cases, appointments are made by the 
Secretary' of State. 

29S. The continued recniitment of an adequate number of highly 
qualified engineers, European as well as Indian, is clearlj' essential ment.* 

40 to the efficiency of the irrigation sj'stcm, especially in the North-West 
of India, on which the prosperity’' and indeed the very existence of 
millions of tlie population depends. It might well be argued that the 
Irrigation Service is for this comjxirablc in importance within its 
own sphere to the Indian Civil Service and the Police Servacc and 
45 that its future recruitment and control should be in the same hands. 

But after a close examination of tlie question, our conclusion is that 
the Irrigation Service ought to become a Provincial Service ; and we 
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are not convinced that even in the Punjab, which is perhaps the 
crucial case, the situation necessitates a different policy without 
at least first allowing the Prorince to prove that it can successfully 
recruit its owm Servdcc, Wc arc informed that there arc at present 
5 67 Europeans and 69 Indians in the Irrigation Branch of the Indian 
Service of Engineers in the Punjab and that, if the recruitment of 
Europeans now' ceased, the number of Europeans would normally 
drop to 42 in 1939 and to 21 in 1949 ; that is to say, there w’ould 
be for some years unless some incalculable factor intcrvxncd, such as 
10 greatly incrcasecl retirements on proportionate pension, a sufficient 
number of fully trained officers to fill the most essential posts, those 
of the three Chief Engineers and fifteen Superintending Engineers. 

The question of irrigation is scarcely of less importance in Sind 
but wc think that the Governor's special responsibility for the 
15 Sukkur barrage is there a sufficient safeguard, Wc think that the 
Prorinces should seek the assistance of the Federal Public Servacc 
Commission and the Central Board of Irrigation in matters affecting 
recruitment. 

299. Nevertheless wc arc of opinion that a powxr to resume recruit- Question of 
20 ment should be reserved to. the Secretary of State, if a Prorincial 

Government unfortunately proved unable to secure a sufficient number of rrmiit- 
of satisfactory' recruits and it appeared that the economic position of JJ’y “Je 
the Prorince and the welfare of its inliabitants w'as thereby' pro- Sccrctaryof 
judiced ; and provision should accordingly be made for that purpose 
25 in the Constitution Act. 

300. Under the \\’hitc Paper proposals the Governments in India Rrcmit- 
W'ill have a free hand in regard to the recruitment for all othcrSen'ices.* 

Wc hope tliat the establishment of Public Service Commissions will Sm'lcM. 
assist them in this most responsible task ; and w'c endorse the 
30 observations both of the Koyal Commission in 1924 and of the 
Statutory' Commission upon the rital necessity for excluding 
political or personal influences. We desire to emphasize also the 
assistance w’hich the Federal Public Service Commission will be 
able to give to the Provincial Commissions in the establishment and 
35 maintenance, so far as the differing requirements and resources of the 
provinces may admit, of common standards of qualifications and 
remuneration. 
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Ptihlic Service Commissions 

301. The Public Sendee Commissions at present existing in India arc 
the Central Public Sennee Commission, established under the Govern- 40 
ment of India Act, and the Madras Service Commission, established 
under an Act of the I\radras Legislature in 1929. The legislation 
nccessarv' for setting up a Public Service Commission in the Punjab 
has been passed, but the establishment of the Commission avraits 

an improvement in the finances of the Proviricc. The \Miitc Paper 45 

, ' White Paper, Proposal 190. 
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proposes the continuance of the Central Public Service Commission 
as a F edcral organ, and the setting up in each Province of a Provincial 
Public Ser\ice Commission. ^ 

302. The functions proX)oscd for all these Commissions arc advisor}'” 

in character and similar to those at present performed by the 5 
Central and Madras Commissions. ^ We regard it as essential tliat 
each Pro\ancial Government should be able to avail itself of the 
advice of a Public Service Commission. We recognise that it is not 
practiciible to establish one Public Servdce Commission for all 
India but we should view with some apprehension the setting 10 
up of some ten Provincial Public Serv'ice Commissions in addition 
to the h'cdcral Public Servdee Commission. We hope therefore that 
advantage will freely be taken of the proposed provision, which we 
cordially endorse, whereby the same FVovintial Commission would 
be cnp.bJcd to scrv'c two or more Provinces jointly, or alternatively, 15 
that it should be open to a Province to make use of the services of the 
Federal Public Service Commission, subject to agreement mth the 
Federal authorities. Without accepting tlie proposals in the Wliite 
Paper for the composition and working of these Commissions in 
every detail, wc regard them as generally satisfactory. 20 

Payment of Emoluments and Pensions 

303. Before leaving this part of our Beport, wc propose to deal with 
one matter of general interest to all classes of officers by whatever 
authority appointed, that is to say, the availability of cash for the 
payment of Service emoluments, and more particularly for the 25 
payment of pensions of officers appointed by tlie Secretary of State. 

304. It appeared from the evidence tendered by the various Service 
Associations that tlicrc is apprehension amoiig the Services on this 
point, and we liavc ver>’” carefully considered whether it requires 
any special provision in the Constitution Act;. Wc are clear in the 30 
first place that it would be undesirable to place officers appointed 

by t'ne Sccretar}' of State in a privileged position in respect of the 
provision of cash for current pay, though it is to be remembered that 
their emoluments \rill not be subject to the vote of the Legislatures. 
Regular and punctual pavement of emolument^ Jg a legitimate interest 35 
of all persons in the Public Services, and no tjnc class of officers can 
be admitted to have a prior claim in this i-espect On the more 
general question, we have examined suggestions which have been 
made for a s}*slem of pnor charges or for building up a rescrv'c fund. 

Wc are informed that the percentage of the total annual revenues 40 
of a Province which would be required for the payment of all Service 
emoluments may be taken a<i approximately 40 ’per cent • and wc 
.are satisfied that in respect of payments udijch constitute so large 
a proportion of the total annual liabilities of a Province the sugg^- 
tions arc quite impracticable. 
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305, In so far as the apprehension may be that a temporary 
deficiency in the casii required to meet such current obligations as the 
issue of monthly pay might occur, not through any failure in the 
annual revenues, but through excessive commitments in other direc- 
5 tions, the good sense of tlie Government, and the advice of a strong 
Finance Department, must in our opinion be relied on as the real 
safeguard. Nor must it be forgotten that, although a Governor 
will not have a special responsibility for safeguarding the financial 
stability and credit of the Ih-oWncc, it will most certainly be his 
10 duty to see that ho has information furnished to him which would 
enable him to secure such financial provision as may be required 
for the discharge of liis other special responsibilities, including of 
course his special responsibility for safeguarding the legitimate 
interests of the Ser\nccs. 

15 306. We have said that no distinction can, or ought to be, dra'wm 

between the claim of fhe various classes of oflicers serving in a 
Province for the due payment of their emoluments, but to this 
general statement of principle we tliink that there should be one 
qualification. If difficulties sliould unfortunately arise in regard to 
20 a claim to pension by an officer appointed by the Secretary of Slate 
who has sensed from time to time in different Provinces, wc Uiink 
that it would be unreasonable that he should have to make his 
claim against a number of authorities in respect of different portions 
of his pension. We therefore approve the proposal in the WHiitc 
25 Paper that the clainw of all officers appointed by the Secretary of 
State for their pensions should be against the Federal Government 
only, the necessary adjustments being made subsequently between 
the Federal Gov'crnment in the Province or Pro\'inccs concerned 
and, if that recommendation is adopted, we think that officers 
30 appointed by the Secretary of State need liave no anxiety regarding 
the regular and punctual payment of their owm pensions and those 
of their dependants. 

307. There is, liowevcr, one category’’ of pensiofi payments which 
stands apart from the rest. The assets of the various Family Peasion 

35 Funds liave been contributed by the subscribers and arc their 
property in a very special sense. Wc think it right that subscribers 
to these funds should be given the opportunity of saying whether 
they desire that a sterling fund should be created with trustees in 
tins country’’ out of which the necessary payments would be made. 

40 The Attgh-Iudian CommuttHy 

308. Wc observe wath satisfaction that the While Paper gives effect 
to a suggestion made with general agreement at tJie TInrd Round 
Table Conference for safeguarding Government grant s-in-aul for 
the education of the Anglo-Indian and domiciled European com- 

45 munity, Wc have inquired wlietlicr any additional provision in 

* Taper, I»ropo5nI l$a. 
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the Constitution Act is desirable in order to secure to a very small 
community,' which has established a strong claim to consideration 
by its history and its record of public service, the maintenance of 
the special position in some of the Public Services, which it has won 
5 by its Own efforki. Wc recall that the Services Sub-Conimittco 
of the First Round Tabic Conference recommended that special 
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consideration should be given to the claims of this community 
for employment in the Services ; but we have come to the con- 
clusion that it would not be in the best interests of the community 
itself to single it out for any special statutory protection in this 10 
respect. Provision for the due representation in the Services 
of minority communities is at present secured by administrative 
measures and not through the Government of India Act ; and we 
are informed that these measures are now being carefully reviewed 
in order to ensure that when the Constitution Act comes into force 15 
arrangements ^vill be in operation adequate to protect the legitimate 
interests of minorities, including the Anglo-Indian community, , 

We think that the special attention of the Governor-General and 
the Governors should be drawn in the Instruments of Instructions 
to these an-angements, and that they should be directed to maintain 20 
them without modification, except in so far as may become necessary 
in the interests of the minority communities themselves or of public 
policy. 
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(4) The Judicature 
The Federal Court 

3Q9. A Federal Court is an essential element in a Federal Constitu- 
tion. It is at once the interpreter and guardian of the Constitution 
and a tribunal- for the determination of disputes between the 5 
constituent units of the Federation. The establishment of a Federal 
Court is part of the W^te Paper scheme, and we approve generally 
the proposals with regard to it.^ We have, however, certain 
comments to make upon them, which we set out below. 

310. The Court should, we think, consist of a Chief Justice and not 10 
more than six or eight Judges, the maximum number being specified 
in the Constitution Act, but we do not suppose that for some time 
to come it will be, necessary to appoint more than three or four. The 
retiring age for Federal Judges should be 65 and not 62. We observe 
that the Judges are to hold office during good behaviour, and not, 15 
as is at present the case ^vith Judges of the Indian High Courts, at 
pleasure. We tliink that this is right, but we assume that it is not 
intended that the Legislature should have power to present an 
Address praying for the removal of a Federal Judge ; and in our 
opinion a Judge should not be removed for misbehaviour, except 20 
on a report by the Judical Committee of the Privy Council, to whom 
His ^Majesty should be empowered to refer the matter for considera- 
tion. We concur generally with the qualifications proposed for the 
Judges, but we doubt whether in principle any distinction ought to 
be drawn in the Constitution Act between judges, advocates and 25 
pleaders of State Courts and those of the High Courts, though this 
does not of course mean that any obligation would be imposed upon 
the Crown to appoint a Judge who had not all the necessary pro- 
fessional qualifications. We assume that the White Paper proposals “ 
mean throughout by ** State Court the Court of highest jurisdiction 30 
in the State. A suggestion was made that a High Court Judge 
who is a member of the Civil Service ought not to be regarded as 
qualified. We could not agree to so invidious a distinction being 
draum between one High Court Judge and another, though it may 
well be that His Majesty may in practice see fit to appoint only such 35 
qualified persons as have had a legal training before their appointment 
to the High Court Bench. 
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311, It is proposed that the Federal Court shall have an original 
jurisdiction in — 

40 (i) any matter involving the interpretation of the Constitution 

Act or the determination of any rights or obligations arising 
thereunder, where the parties to the dispute are («) the Federa- 
tion and either a Pro\dnce or a State, or (6). two Provinces or 
two States, or a Province and a State ; 

* WTiitc Paper, Pro7>osaU 151-162, 
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(ii) any^matter invohdng the interpretation of, or arising under, 
any agreement entered into after the commencement of the 
Constitution Act between the Federation and a Pro\'ince or a 
State, or between two Provinces or a ProWnce and a State, 
5 unless the agreement othenrise pro\’idcs. 

This jurisdiction is to be an exclusive one, and in our opinion 
rightly so, since it would be altogether inappropriate if proceedings 
could be taken by one unit of the Federation against another in the 
Courts of either of them. But we think that the jurisdiction ought 
10 to include not only the interpretation of the Constitution Act, but 
also the interpretation of federal laws, by whicli we mean any 
laws enacted by the Federal Legislature, ft is essential that there 
should be some authoritative tribunal in India which can secure a 
uniform interpretation of federal laws throughout the whole of 
15 the Federation. 

312. It is also proposed that the Federal Court shall have an 
exclusive appellate jurisdiction from any decision given by the High 
Court or any State Court, so far as it involves the interpretation of the 
Constitution Act or of any rights or obligations arising thereunder ; 

20 but that no appeal shall lie except \rith the leave of the Federal 
Court or of the High Court of tlic Province or State, or unless in a 
civil case the \"ulue of the subject matter in dispute exceeds a specified 
sum. In this ease also we think that the jurisdiction ought to be 
extended to include the interpretation of federal laws. We had at 
25 first thought on a constitutional issue appeal should lie 'without 
leave ; but we appreciate that in a country where litigation is so 
much in favour this might result in an excessive number of un- 
necessary' appeals. We therefore approve the proposals in the White 
Paper, though we tliink that the Federal Court ought to Ixavc a 
30 summary power of disposing of appeals or applications for leave to 
appeal in any ease where they appear to be friv'olous or vexatious 
or brought only for the purposes of delay. It was urged before us 
that to permit a litigant in a State Court to apply to the Federal 
Court for leave to appeal, if the State Court had already refused leave, 
35 would be to derogate from the sovereignty of the Ruler of the State, 
and that the refusal of a State Court to grant leave to appeal at, 
any rate in a ease concerning the interpretation of federal laN\'S, 
should be treated as final. We should much regret the inclusion of 
a provision of this kind, nor do we appreciate the argument that the 
40 sovereignty of the Ruler would be affected. The appellate jurisdiction 
of the Federal Court, so far as regards an Indian State, can only 
arise from the voluntary act of the Ruler himself, viz., his accession 
to the Federation ; the jurisdiction is in no sense imposed on him 
ah extra. It is, however, proposed that all appeals to tlic Federal 
45 Court should be in the form of a Special Case to be stated by the 
Court appealed from, and, if it would give satisfaction to the States, 
it might be provided that the granting of leave to appeal by the 
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Federal Court should take the form of Letters o4 Request directed 
either to the State Court itself or to the Government of the State 
for transmission ,to the Court. 

313. The appeal to the Privy Council is preserved, and it is proposed 

that an appeal shall lie wthout leave in any matter invohdng the 5 
interpretation of the Constitution Act, but in any other case only by 
leave of the Federal Court (without prejudice to the g^nt of special 
leave by His Majesty), unless the value of the subject matter in 
dispute exceeds a specified sum. We have no comment to make 
on this proposal, except that we assume that the jurisdiction of the 10 
Privy Council will extend to appeals involving rights and obligations 
arising under the Constitution Act, as well as the interpretation of 
the Act itself. Effect vail be given to the decisions of the Federal 
Court, as is the case with decisions of the Privy Council, by the 
Courts from which the appeal has been brought ; and all Courts 15 
within the Federation vail be bound to recognise decisions of the 
Federal Court as binding upon themselves. We may perhaps point 
out that the jurisdiction of the Privy Council in relation to the 
States will be based upon the voluntary act of the Rulers them- 
selves, i.e., their Instruments of Accession. 20 

314. It is proposed that the Federal Court shall have a jurisdiction 
similar to that possessed by the Privy Council under Section 4 of 
the Judicial Committee Act, 1833, v^hich provides that His ^lajestj^ 
may refer to the Committee for hearing or consideration any matters 
whatsoever as His Majest}'- may think fit, and that the Committee 25 
shall thereupon hear and consider the same, and shall advise His 
Majesty thereon. The expression used in the WTiite Paper is any 
justiciable matter which the Governor-General considers of such a 
nature and such public importance that it is expedient to obtain 
the opinion of the Court upon it.” Exception was taken to the 30 
word ” justiciable,” and we think perhaps that ” any matter of law ” 
would be preferable. We concur generally in the proposal, and we 
are of opinion that tins advisory jurisdiction may often prove of 
great utility. We agree that it need not be limited to the federal 
sphere and that the right of referring any matter to the Court for 35 
an advisory opinion should be in the Govemor-Generars discretion. 

We understand the practice in the United Kingdom is that all such 
references are heard in open court and that counsel appear and argue 

as in an ordinary case infer partes. We assume that the same 
practice wll be followed in India, and that there ^vill be no question, 40 
as some of the British-India delegates appeared to think, of a 
private and confidential opinion being communicated by the Court 
to the Governor-General. 

315. It is common ground that the Federal Judges should be 
appointed by the Crown ; and we think that their salaries should 45 
be specified in the Constitution Act or determined by His Majesty 

in Council and not subject to variation \vithout the assent of 
Parliament. 
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The Supreme Court 

316. The WTiite Paper proposes that the Federal Legislature should 
be empowered to establish a separate Supreme Court to hear appeals 
from the provincial High Courts (1) in civil cases and (2) in criminal 
cases where a death sentence had been passed, provided of course that 5 
an appeal did not lie to the Federal Court. The Court would in 
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effect take the place of the Privy Council, though an appeal would 
still lie to the latter by leave of the Supreme Court or by special leave 
of His ^lajesty. We have given very careful consideration to this 
10 proposal, but we do not feel able to recommend its adoption. 

A Supreme Court of this land would be independent of, and in no 
sense subordinate to, the Federal Court ; but it would be impossible 
to avoid a certain overlapping of jurisdictions, owing to the difficulty 
of determining in particular eases whether or not a constitutional 
15 issue was raised by a case under appeal. This might involve the 
two Courts in undignified and very undesirable disputes, and we are 
satisfied that the existence of two such Courts of co-ordinate juris- 
diction would be to the advantage neither of the Courts themselves 
nor of the Federation. There is much to be said for tlie establishment 
20 of a Court of Appeal for tlie whole of British India, but in our 
opinion this would be most conv’cnicntly effected by an extension of 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Court, and we think that the Legis- 
lature should be empowered to confer this extended jurisdiction upon 
it. It has been objected that not only would so great an increase in 
25 the personnel of the Court be required as to make it difficult to 
find a sufficient number of Judges with the necessary qualifications, 
but also that the essential functions of the Federal Court as guardian 
and interpreter of the Constitution would tend to become obscured. 

We fully agree that the quality of the Federal Judges is a matter of 
30 the highest importance and that nothing ought to be done wdiich 
might diminish or impair the position of the Court in its con- 
stitutional aspect, but w'e think that the fears expressed arc un- 
founded. In the first place, it is clear that there would have to be 
a strict limitation on the right of appeal, so as to secure that only 
35 cases of real importance came before the Court ; and, if this 'were 
done, we see no reason why a comparatively small number of 
additional Judges should not suffice. Secondly, w^e assume that the 
Court would sit in two Chambers, the first dealing wdlh Federal, 
and tlic second wuth British-India, appeals. The two Chambers 
40 would remain distinct, though W’c w'ould emphasise the unity of the 
Court by enabling the Judges who ordinarily sit in the Federal 
Chamber to sit from lime to time in the other Chamber, as the Chief 
Justice might direct, or Rules of Court provide ; but beyond this we 
do not think that the two Chambers should be interchangeable. 

45 317. The Supreme Court under the W^iitc Paper proposals w'ould, 

however, as we have said, have jurisdiction to liear certain criminal Ap^Snot 
appeals from British India. We arc satisfied that these w'ould be so 
numerous that, if the Federal Court were given the extended ^ 
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jurisdiction wdiich W’C have suggested, an increase in the number of 
Judges would be required in excess of anytliing which w^e should be 
willing to contemplate. The question then arises whether the Federal 
Legislature should be empowered, if and when they thought fit, to 
^ 5 set up a separate Court of Criminal Appeal for British India, sub- 
ordinate to the Federal Court. After careful consideration w’c have 
come to the conclusion that a Court of Criminal Appeal is not 
required in India. Nearly every ease involving a death sentence is 
tried in a District Court, from which an appeal lies to the High Court, 
10 and, apart from this, no death sentence can be carried out until it 
has been confirmed by the High Court. Only three of the High Courts 
(excluding Rangoon) exercise an original criminal jurisdiction, and 
though there is no further appeal from these Courts, cvcr>'’ prisoner 
under sentence of death can appeal for remission or commutation of 
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sentence to the Provincial Government and ultimately to the Central 15 
Government, or, if he vnshes, can ask for special leave to appeal to 
the Privy Council. In these circumstances the rights of a con- 
demned man seem to be very fully safeguarded, and we think that no 
good purpose would be serv^ed by adding yet another Court to which 
appeals can be brought. 20 

The High Courts 

3 IS. The Provincial High Courts, which enjoy a deservedly high 
reputation throughout British India, arc scarcely affected by the 
White Paper proposals^ ; but we note the following points. It has 
been represented to us that tlie retiring age of Judges should not be 25 
raised to sixt>^-tvvo, but should continue to be sixtv’’ ; and we concur. 

W’c have suggested that in the case of the Federal Court the age 
should be sixty-five, because it might otherwise be difficult to secure 
the services of High Court Judges who have shown themselves 
qualified for promotion to the Federal Court ; but the cvndence 30 
satisfies us that in India a Judge has in general done his best work 
by the time tliat he has reached the age of sixty. We note also that 
the present statutory' requirement that not less than one-third of 
the Judges of cv^er^'^ High Court must have been called to the English, 
Scottisli, or Irish Bar, and that not less than one-third must be 35 
members of the Indian Civil Service is to be abrogated. We are 
informed that the rigidity of this rule has sometimes caxiscd 
difficulty in the selection of Judges, and we do not therefore 
dissent from the proposed amendment of the law ; but we 
are clear (and we are informed that is the general opinion of their 40 
colleagues) that the Indian Civil Service Judges are an important 
and valuable element in the judiciarj", and that their presence adds 
greatly to the strength of the High Courts. It has been suggested 
that their earlier experience tends to make them favour the Executive 
against the subject, but the argument does not impress us ; we 45 
are satisfied that they bring to the Bench a loiowlcdgc of Indian 
country’ life and conditions which town-bred barristers and pleaders 

* White Paper, Proposals 167-175. 
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ma^- not alwaj-s possess, and we do not doubt that the Crown will 
continue to appoint them. The Indian Civil Service Judges arc not 
at the present time eligible for appointment as Chief Justice of a High 
Court, though we understand that this rule docs not apply in the 
case of Chief Courts. Wc sec no reason for this invidious distinction, 5 
and wc think that His l^Iajcsty-’s freedom of choice should not be 
thus fettered. As regards the tenure of High Court Judges, we think 
that it should be the same as that which wc have recommended for * 
Judges of the Federal Coiirt.^ 

319. The administrative machinery' of tlie High Courts is at the 10 
present time (save in tlie case of the Calcutta High Court) subject to 
the control of the Provincial Governments and Legislatures, and there 
is. evidence that tlie latter have from time to time tended to assert ^ 
their powers in a w-ay which might under the new Constitution affect 
the efficiency of the Courts. The Wliite Paper proposes that in 15 
future any' expenditure certified by the Governor, after consultation 
v%*ith liis Ministers, to be required for the expenses of the High Court 
shall not be submitted to the vote of the Legislative Assembly^ 
though it will bo open to discussion by them.* Wc think that in the 
circumstances this is a reasonable arrangement and vrill avoid the 20 
difficulties to whicli wc have referred. 
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320. We obscrv'C that the Federal Legislature is to have an exclusive 
power to make law's touching the jurisdiction, powers and authority 
of all Courts in British India (except tlic Federal Court and the 
25 Supreme Court) w'ith respect to tlic subjects on wdiich it is exclusively 
competent to legislate, and that the Provincial Legislatures wall 
similarly have power to make laws touching the jurisdiction, pow'ers 
and authority of all Courts within the Province with respect to 
subjects on wiiich those Legislatures arc exclusively competent to 
30 legislate. It has been suggested tliat tliis would enable cither the 
Federal or a Provincial Legislature, if they so desired, to deprive 
tlie High Courts of much of their jurisdiction, and to transfer it to 
courts of an inferior status, to the grave prejudice of the rights of 
His Majcst\'’s subjects in India. In theory this is no doubt possible ; 
35 but it is, in our view', a ncccssarj' consequence of the distribution 
of legislative pow'crs whicli we recommend that both the Federal 
and Provincial Legislatures should have a law'-making power 
for the purposes wdiich we have mentioned, and, w'hatcver use they 
may make of it, w’c arc satisfied that they w'ill never w'illingly enact 
40 legislation which w'ould prejudice or affect the status of the High 
• Courts. Our information is indeed that, so great is the confidence 
felt in the impartiality’' and ability of the High Courts, a con\'crse 
policy is much more likely, if the past is any guide, to be adopted. 
But, in order that the position of the High Courts may be fully 
45 safeguarded, it is for consideration whether the Governor-General 
and Governors should not be directed in their Instruments of 
Instruction to rcscr\''c any Bill which in their opinion would so 
derogate from the pow'crs of the High Court as to endanger the 
position w'hich those Courts are under the Constitution Act clearly 
50 designed to fill. 

> Supra, p.'tra, 310. 
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The Subordinate Jtidiciary 

321, This subject is not mentioned in the Wiile Paper, but there are 
aspects of it which seem to us of such importance that we think it 
right to state our opinion upon them. The Federal and High Court 
^ 5 Judges W'ill be appointed by the Crow'n and their independence is 

secure ; but appointments to the subordinate judiciary must neces- 
sarily be made by authorities in India w’ho will also exercise a certain 
measure of control over the judges after appointment, especially in 
the matter of promotion and posting. We have been greatly im- 
10 pressed by the mischiefs which have resulted ciscw'hcre from a system 
under wdiich promotion from grade to grade in a judicial hierarchy 
is in the hands of a Minister exposed to pressure from members of 
a popularly elected Legislature. Nothing is more likely to sap tlic 
independence of a magistrate than the know'ledge that his career 
15 depends upon the favour of a Minister ; and recent examples 
(not in India) have show'n very clearly the pressure wliich 
may be exerted upon a magistracy thus situated by men w'ho 
are knowm or believed to have the means of bringing influence to 
bear upon a Minister. It is the subordinate judiciary in India who 
20 are brought most closely into contact wdth the people, and it is no 
less important, perhaps indeed even more important, that their inde- 
pendence should be placed beyond question than in the case of the 
superior judges. We have given anxious consideration to this matter 
and our recommendations arc as follows. 
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322. A strict rule ought in our opinion to be adopted and enforced, 25 
though it would be clearly out of place in the Constitution Act 
itself, that recommendations from, or attempts to exercise influence 
by, members of the Legislature in the appointment or promotion of 
any member of the subordinate judiciary are sufficient in themselves 

to disqualify a candidate, whatever his personal merits may be. We 30 
would admit no exception to this rule, which has for many years 
past been accepted without question in the Civil Service of the 
United Kingdom. We do not for a moment suggest that Indian 
Ministers wll be willing to adopt any lower standards ; but this is 
a matter in w'hich the right principle ought to be laid down at the 35 
very outset of the new constitutional order ; and the observations 
w'hich we have thought it our duty to make may perhaps serve in 
the future to strengthen the hands of Ministers w^ho find themselves 
exposed to improper pressure from those w^hose standards may not 
be as high as their owm. 40 

(a) The Civil Judiciary 

323. In the case of subordinate judges and munsiffs, the Provincial 
Government — ^that is to say, the Governor ad\ised by the appro- 
priate Minister, after consultation -with the Public Service Com- 
mission and with the High Court — should make rules defining the 45 
standard of qualifications for candidates seeking to enter the Judicial 
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service. Candidates should be selected for appointment by the Public 
Service Commission, in consultation ^vith the High Court, subject to 
any general regulations made by the Provincial Government as to 
the observance of communal proportions. The Minister w’ould be 
informed by the Commission of the candidate or the candidates 5 
selected by them, and the appointment w’^ould be made by the Governor 
on the Minister's recommendation. The Public Service Commission 
would of course act in an advisory capacity onty, but we cannot 
conceive that any Minister w^ould reject their advice or recommend 
an appointment w'ithout it. We think it of first importance that 10 
promotions from grade to grade or from the rank of munsiff to that 
of subordinate judge, and also the leave and postings of munsiffs 
and subordinate judges, should be in the hands of the High Court, 
subject to the usual rights of appeal of the officer affected. 

324. In the case of District Judges or additional District Judges, first 15 * 
appointment should, if the candidate is a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, be made by the Governor on the recommendation of tlie 
jMinistcr, after consultation with the High Court. A recommendation 

by the Minister for the appointment of a member of the subordinate 
judicial service should only be made with the approval of the Public 20 
Service Commission and of the High Court. A recommendation for 
a direct api^intment from the Bar should be made from among 
persons nominated by the High Court, subject to any general regula- 
tions in force regarding communal proportions. A District Judge 
should only be promoted (except in the case of automatic time scale 25 
promotions) on a recommendation by the Minister after consultation 
w’ith the High Court ; and the same rule should apply to postings. 

In all the cases covered by this paragraph w'e think that the Governor 
should have a discretion to reject a recommendation if he does not ' 
concur wdth it. 3 q 

(6) The Criminal Magistracy 

325. In the case of deputy magistrates, sub-deputy magistrates and 
tehsiidars, the High Court liave little knowledge of their judicial 
w'ork, and none at all of the work w'hich a large number of them 
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35 perform in their executive or administrative capacities. Candidates 
for a first appointment to these posts should be selected by the 
Public Scr\dce Commission, and the appointment should be made 
from tl\e candidates so selected by the Governor on the recommenda- 
tion of the ^linister. In the case of subsequent promotions or 
40 postings, the Minister should ask for the recommendations of the 
District Magistrate, in consultation, where necessary, w’ith the 
Sessions Judge of tlie district in which the subordinate magistrate 
works ; and we think that, if these recommendations are disregarded, 
some machinery" should be devised for bringing the matter to the 
45 notice of the Governor. 
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(5) Commercial and other Forms of Discrimination 

326. The importance attached in this country to this part of the 
Indian constitutional problem has been both misunderstood and 
misrepresented. It has been misunderstood, because it was thought to 

5 imply a belief that the accepted policy of Indian political leaders is to 
destroy or injure British commercial interests by unfair and dis- 
criminatory legislation or othenvise ; and misrepresented, because 
it has been made the basis of a suggestion that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment are seeking to impose unreasonable fetters upon tlio future 
10 Indian Legislature for the purpose of securing exceptional advan- 
tages to British, at the expense of Indian, commerce. The belief 
and the suggestion are equallj’' without foundation. The Second 
Round Table Conference in 1931 adopted a resolution to the effect 
that there should be no discrimination beUveen the rights of the 
15 British mercantile community, firms and companies, trading in 
India, and the rights of Indian bom subjects ; witnesses who 
appeared before us spoke in the same sense ; and the British-India 
Delegation in their Joint Memorandum state that on the question of 
principle there has always been a substantial measure of agreement 
20 in India. On the other hand, we have been assured no less strongly 
by those who represent British commercial interests that they ask 
for no exceptional or preferential treatment, and that their policy is 
one of a fair field and no favour. The question therefore resolves 
itself to a consideration of the best method of giving practical effect 
25 to the avowed policy and intentions of all concerned. It may indeed 
be asked why, in view of the assurances of which wc have spoken, 
it is necessary to deal with the matter at all in the Constitution Act ; 
and to this our answer must be that, though wc hope and believe 
that the statutory provisions which wc contemplate will in the event 
30 prove to have been an excess of caution, yet there liavc also been 
statements of a very disturbing character made from time to time by 
influential persons in India, which could not fail to give rise to 
suspicions and doubta ; and statutory provision by way of reassur- 
ance has for that reason become an evident necessity. Nor arc the 
35 doubts and suspicions thus aroused confined to trading interests in 
this country ; for the minorities in India have expressed similar 
apprehensions and are anxious to h«avc a statutory safeguard for 
what they conceive to be their rights. 

327. Discrimination may be of two kinds, administrative or 
40 legislative. We are satisfied that wdth regard to the first a statutory 

prohibition would be not only impracticable but useless, for it would 
be impossible to regulate by any statute the exercise of its discretion 
by the Executive. The true safeguard against discrimination of this 
kind must be found in the good sense of Indian Ministers, But at the 
45 same time we agree with the proposal in the White Paper^ that the 

* WljJtc Paper, Proposals 18 and 70, 
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Governor-General and Governors in their respective spheres should 
have imposed upon them a special responsibility’’ for the prevention of 
discrimination, thus enabling them, if action is propsed by their 
Ministers wJiicIi would liavc discriminatory effect, to intervene, and, 
if necessary^ cither to decline to accept tlicir advice or (as the case 5 
may require) to exercise the special powers which flow from the 
possession of a special responsibility. But, although we think that 
tJic main purpose of this special responsibility’’ will be to counteract 
discriminatory action in the administrative sphere, — and indeed tliat 
it is the only available means for that purpose, — we think that its 10 
definition might be made more precise and its ambit more clear ; 
and mth tliis object we suggest that the definition should be “ for 
the prevention of discrimination in matters in respect of which 
provision is made elsewhere in the Act against discrimination by 
legislative enactment/’ ^ 15 

328. Before considering the scope which should be given to 
pro\dsions in restraint of legislative discrimination, we tliink it right 
to obscr\'C that it is not our intention tliat any' of the provisions 
which we contemplate for llic jmrpose of preventing discrimination, 
whether administrative or legislative, should be so utilised as to 20 
interfere with or limit the fiscal autonomy' which India has enjoy’cd 
since the acceptance of the recommendations made by the Joint 
Committee on the Bill of 1919, commonly' called the Fiscal Autonomy' 
Convention. At the same time, fears have been expressed lest the 
unrestricted operation of this Convention might result, with no 25 
remedy' a-vailable, in the imi>o.sition of penal tariffs upon British goods 
with the object, not of furthering Indian trade, but of injuring British 
trade, in order to put pressure upon this country for political purposes. 

We are satisfied that it \\*as not in the minds of the authors of tlie 
Fiscal Autonomy' Convention, and has never during the period of its 30 
operation been in the mind of His Majesty'’s Government, that the 
Convention should be invoked in aid of such a policy' ; and we have 
been assured by the Indian Delegates that there would be no desire 
in India that unrestricted fiscal freedom should be utilised in future 
for a pu^ose so destructive of the basis of that conception of 35 
partnership upon which the whole of our recommendations proceed. 

In these circumstances wo shall, in fact, be making no clinngc in the 
existing fiscal relations between India and this country if we seek 
to make plain on the face of the Statute that it is not a legitimate or 
permissible use of Indian fiscal freedom to discriminate against 40 
British trade as such : and we think it essential that on this matter 
there should be no ground for misapprehension in future. We 
therefore recommend that to the special responsibilities of the 
Governor-General enumerated in the AMiitc Paper there should be 
added a further special responsibility' defined. in some such terms as 45 
follows : — “the prevention of the subjection (otherwise than in accord- 
ance witli commercial or trade agreements) of British goods imported 
into India from the United Kingdom to discriminatory' treatment as 
compared mth tiiose imported from other countries.” 
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329. But in making this recommendation we further recommend 
that the Governor-General should be given clciu: directions in his 
Instrument of Instructions as to the scope of the special responsibility 
in question. Tlie instructions we contemplate would indicate that this 
special responsibility is not intended to affect the competence of the 5 
Indian Legislature and of his Government to develop their own fiscal 
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and economic policy : that the duty imposed upon him by this 
provision is that of preventing imports from the United ICingdom 
from being singled out for specially unfavourable treatment in 
10 respect of such matters as customs duties, prohibitions or restrictions 
(other than measures concerned Nvitli the preservation of health) 
compared with the treatment accorded to imports from other 
countries : that he should understand that it is not within liis 
functions in this respect to attempt to limit the freedom of the Federal 
15 Government to negotiate with other countries for the securing of 
mutual tariff concessions : and finally, that he should be enjoined 
that it is his duty under this special rcs^nsibility not only to prevent 
discriminatory action, legislative or administrative, but also action 
which, though not in form discriminatory, is so in fact. 

20 330. We have said that it is, in our view, impossible to attempt 

any precise definition, \\ith a view to its prohibition, of administrative 
discrimination. Legislative discrimination, however, stands upon a 
different footing, and it is in our judgment possible to enact provisions 
against it. We do not forget tliat to the Statutory Commission the 
25 technical objections to any attempt to define discriminatory legisla- 
tion in a constitutional instrument seemed decisive^ ; but we observe 
that the Federal Structure Committee in their Fourth Report, which 
was adopted b)'^ the Second Round Table Conference, saw “ no 
reason to doubt that an experienced parliamentary draftsman would 
30 be able to devise an adequate and workable formula, which it would 
not be beyond the competence of a court of law to interpret and 
make effective.” The opinion of a body which contained so many 
distinguished lawyers must cany great weight, and we concur with 
them in thinking that the attempt should be made. We do not 
35 think that the White Paper proposals on the subject are very clear 
or precise, and in the paragraphs which follow we shall indicate the 
statutoiy’’ provisions wdiich, as it seems to us, ought to find a place 
in the Constitution Act. 

331. We think it right to make by way of preface some general 
40 observations. Firstly, we express our entire agreement 'with the 
statement of the British -Indian Delegation in their Joint Memorandum 
” that a friendly settlement by negotiation is by far the most appro- 
priate and satisfactory method of dealing with this complicated 
matter,” and wo shall have certain suggestions to make later on this 
45 aspect of it. Secondly, we are of opinion that no case has been made 
out for extending the scope of any arrangements made in such a w^ay 
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as to include the relations beriveen India and other parts of His 
Majesty's dominions. It is not for us to comment upon or to criticize 
certain aspects of Dominion policy towards Indian subjects of His 
Majesty, but we cannot be unaware of the strong feeling in India on 
5 this subject, and India may justly claim the right to protect the 
interests of her own people in other lands. Lastly, we think that, 
so far as possible, any statutory enactment should be based upon 
the principle of reciprocity. 

332. Subject to w'hat wc say hereafter on the question of recip- 
10 rocity, wc arc of opinion (1) that no law^ restricting the right of entry 
into British India should apply to British subjects domiciled in the 
United I^ingdom ; but there should be a saving for the right of the 
authorities in India to exercise any statutory powers which they 
may possess to exclude or remove undesirable persons, * whether 
15 domiciled in the United Kingdom or elsewhere ; and (2) that no law 
relating to taxation, travel and residence, the holding of property. 
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the holding of public office, or the carr)dng on of any trade, business, 
or profession in British India, should apply to British subjects 
domiciled in the United ICingdom, in so far as it imposes conditions 
or restrictions based upon domicile, residence or duration of residence, 20 
language, race, religion, or place of birth. 

333. As regards companies, we are of opinion ( 1) that a company 
incorporated now or hereafter in the United Kingdom, should, 
when trading in India, be deemed to have complied with the 
provisions of any Indian law relating to the place of incorporation of 25 
companies trading in India, or to the domicile, residence or duration 

of residence, language, race, religion, descent or place of birth, 
of the directors, shareholders, or of the agents and servants of such 
companies ; and (2) that British subjects domiciled in' the United 
Kingdom who are directors, shareholders, servants or agents of a 30 
company incorporated now or hereafter in India should be 
deemed to have complied wth any conditions imposed by Indian 
law upon companies so incorporated, relating to the domicile, residence 
or duration of residence, language, race, religion, descent or place of 
birth, of directors, shareholders, agents or servants. 35 

334. There should however be reciprocity between India and the 
United ICngdom ; and accordingly if a United Kingdom law imposes 
in the United I^ngdom upon Indian subjects of His Slajesty domiciled 
in India or upon companies incorporated in India conditions, re- 
strictions or requirements in respect of any of the above matters 40 
from which in India British subjects domiciled in the United 
ICingdom and companies incorporated in the United Kingdom would 
otherwise be exempt, the exemption enjoyed by the latter would 
pro ianio cease to have effect. 

' “ Law ” throughout this section is intended to include any regulations, 
bye-la^vs, etc., having the force of law. 
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335. We think that separate provision should be made for the case 
of ships and shipping ; and it might be enacted that ships registered in 
the United Kingdom should not be subjected by law in British India 
to any discrimination whatsoever, as regards the ship, officers or crew, 
or her passengers or cargo, to which ships registered in British India 5 
would not be subjected in the United Kingdom. 

336. We are satisfied that there would have to be certain exceptions. 
Thus, the statutory provisions which we have suggested ought not to 
affect any law’s in force at the commencement of the Constitution - 
Act, or laws which exempt from taxation persons not domiciled or 10 
resident in India. We are also disposed to think that some provision 
ought to be made for the purpose of securing that the Executive is 
not unduly hampered in case of emergency ; and it is for considera- 
tion whether the provisions w’hich we have suggested should find a 
place in the Constitution Act ought not to be subject to the powder of 15 
the Governor-General and the Provincial Governors to declare in 
their discretion that a law' to which those provisions would otherwise 
apply is necessE^ in the interests of the peace or tranquillity of 
India (or a Province, as the case may be) or any part thereof. 

337. A further exception seems necessary in connection with 20 
the Indian Acts, federal or provincial, which authorise the payment 

to companies or firms of grants, subsidies or bounties out of public 
funds for the purpose of encouraging trade or industry in India. 

A Committee, kno^vn as the External Capital Committee, in 
1925 recommended that certain conditions should be attached 25 
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to grants of this kind and their recommendations were adopted 
and have since that date been acted upon, by the Goveniment 
of India, These seem to us to have been conceived in a very 
reasonable spirit, and we do not think that any objection could be 
30 taken to them. But we think that a distinction may properly 
be drawn between companies already engaged at the date of 
the Act which authorizes the grant, in that branch of trade 
or industry which it is sought to encourage, and companies which 
engage in it subsequently ; and we therefore recommend that in the 
35 case of the latter it may be made a condition of eligibility for the 
grant that the company should be incorporated by or under Indian 
law, that not more than half of the directors shall be Indians, and 
that the company shall give such reasonable facilities for the training 
of Indians as the Act may prescribe. In the case of the former, the 
40 reciprocal provisions which we have suggested would continue to 
apply, and the company should be equally eligible to participate in 
the grant with Indian companies. 

33s. The effect of our recommendations for the statutory'' 
prohibition of certain specified forms of discrimination would 
45 be, of course, to lay open to challenge in the Courts as being 
ultra vires any legislative enactment which, having been assented 
to hy the Governor-General or a Governor, as the case may 
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be, is alleged to be inconsistent \vith these prohibitions. But 
it wiU clearly be the duty of the Governor-General and of 
the Governors to exercise in accordance with these statutory 
prohibitions their discretion in giving or vrthholding their 
5 assent to Bills. And we think that the Instrument of Instructions 
should make it plain, as we have already indicated in connexion 
%vith the Governor-General's special responsibility in relation 
to tariffs, that it is the duty of the Governor-General and of 
the Governors in exercising their discretion in the matter of assent 
10 to Bills not to feel themselves bound by the terms of the statutory 
prohibitions in relation to discrimination but to withhold their 
assent from any measure which, though not in fomi discriminatory, 
would in their judgment liave a discriminatory effect. We have 
made, we hope, sufficiently plain the scope and the nature of the 
15 discrimination which we regard it as necessary to prohibit, and we 
have expressed our belief that statutory prohibitions should bo 
capable of being so framed as generally to secure what we have in 
view. We are conscious, however, of the difficulty of framing 
completely \vatertight prohibitions and of the scope which ingenuity 
20 may find for complying with the letter of the law in a matter of this 
kind while violating its spirit. It is, in our view, an essential con- 
comitant of the stage of responsible government which our proposals 
are designed to secure that the discretion of the Governor-General 
and of the Governors in the granting or -withholding of assent to all 
25 Bills of their Legislature should be free and unfettered ; and in 
this difficult matter of discrimination in particular we should not 
regard this condition as fulfilled if the Governor-General and 
Governors found themselves strictly bound by the terms of the 
statutory prohibitions. We further recommend that, if in any 
30 case tlie Governor-General or a Governor feels doubt whether a 
particular Bill docs or does not offend against the intentions of the 
Constitution Act in the matter of discrimination, he should be 
instructed to reserve the Bill for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure. 
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339. Our attention Jaas been called to tlie question of the qualiiica- 35 
tions required for the practice of the different professions in India, and 
the suggestion has been made that persons holding United Kingdom 
qualifications ought to be secured a statutorj'- right to practise in 
India by virtue of those qualifications. The case of medical practi- 
tioners has features of its o'wn and we deal with it separately in the 40 
paragraphs w^hich follow ; but %vitli regard to professional qualifica- 
tions in general W'e are unable to accept the suggestion. No person 
has at the present time a right to practise his profession in India by 
virtue of a United Kingdom qualification, unless that qualification 
has been recognised as giving a title to practise (as has been done in 45 
more than one instance) by some Indian law ; an English barrister, 
for example, only has the right to practise before an Indian High 
Court if the rules of the Court have given a right of audience to 
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English barristers. We can see no justification for imposing upon 
Indian Legislatures a statutory restriction in this respect which does 
not exist at the present moment, and we think that they should be 
free to prescribe the conditions under w'hich the practice of professions 
generally in India is to be carried on. But it seems to us that the 5 
A'ested interests of those w^ho are practising a profession in India at 
the commencement of the ne^v Constitution Act may properly be 
safeguarded ; and we think that the)?- should have a right to continue 
to practise notwithstanding any future Act which may be passed by 
any Indian Legislature requiring Indian qualifications as a condition 10 
of practice, ^^’'e may however be permitted to express the hope that 
w'hcn the different professions in India become, as w^e hope they will, 
organised and controlled by their owm governing bodies, arrange- 
ments will be freely made with the corresponding bodies in the 
United Kingdom for the mutual recognition in both countries of the 15 
qualifications prescribed by each, or at least that mutual facilities 
will be given for their acquisition. 

340. On the assumption that Burma ^vill be separated from British 
India w'e think that British subjects domiciled in India ought to be 
accorded in Burma the same treatment which w^ould be given in 20 
India to British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom, save as 
regards the right of entry into Burma, on which in view^ of the special 
circumstances w^e shall have recommendations to make in due course. 
These matters would fall to be dealt wdth in the separate 
legislation w’hich will be required to establish the new con- 25 
stitutional machinery in Burma ; but it 'vviU also be necessary 

to consider to what extent corresponding treatment should be 
accorded in India to British subjects domiciled in Burma, provision 
for which w^ould find a place in the Indian Constitution Act ; and our 
recommendations on this matter also ^viU be found in that part of 30 
our Report w’hich deals with Burma. 

341. We have expressed our concurrence with the statement in the 
British-Indian Joint Memorandum that a friendly settlement by 
negotiation is by far the most appropriate and satisfactory method 

of dealing with the question of discrimination. At the first Round 35 
Table Conference the Report of the Minorities Sub-Committee w'as 
adopted which contained a paragraph to the effect that there should 
be no discrimination beriveen the rights of the British mercantile 
community trading in India and the rights of Indian bom subjects, 
and that ** an appropriate convention based on reciprocity should 40 
be entered into for the purpose of regulating these rights/^ It w^as 
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suggested by some tliat a convention for this purpose should be 
negotiated forthwdtli, and it was argued that in that event statutory 
provision in the new Constitution would be rendered unnecessary. 
45 \Ve have no doubt however that such a convention, designed to 
regulate rights under a new constitutional order, could not with 
propriety be made except with the new Indian Government, and 
that the proposal made in Januar 5 % 1931, was for that reason 
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impracticable. Nevertlieless, since we hold strongly that the 
^ conventional is preferable to tlic statutory’' method, and that agree- 
ment and goodwill form tlie most satisfactory basis for commercial 
relations between India and this country, we think that there should 
5 be notliing in the Constitution which might close the door against a 
convention. We recommend accordingly that provision be made 
enabling His Majesty, if satisfied that a convention has been made 
bet^veen His Majest^’^’s Government in the United Kingdom and the 
new Government of India covering the matters with which we have 
10 already dealt in this part of our Report, and that the necessary 
legislation for implementing it has been passed by Parliament and 
by the Indian Legislature, should be empov'ered to declare by Order 
in Council that the statutory provisions in the Constitution Act 
shall not apply so long as the convention continues in force betw^ecn 
15 the two countries. It may be said that the practical result wall be 
exactly the same, and this no doubt is true ; but the merit of the 
proposal, as we see it, is that it would enable the Indian Government 
and Legislature, if they so desire, to substitute a voluntarj'' agree- 
ment for a statutory enactment, and would therefore give to the 
20 arrangements for the reciprocal protection of British subjects in 
India and the United Kingdom respectively the conventional basis 
which in our judgment it is most desirable that they should have. 

Medical Qualifications 

342. The question of the mutual recognition of medical practitioners 
25 in the United Kingdom and British India has unhappily become a 
matter of political controversy in India during the last few years ; 
and in view of its importance to both countries, it seems desirable 
that w'e should describe shortly the present position. The Medical 
Act, 1886, empow'crs His Majesty by Order in Council to apply the 
30 Act to any British possession “ which in the opinion of His Majesty 
affords to the registered medical practitioners of the United Kingdom 
such privileges of practising in the said British possession ... as to 
His Majesty may seem just The Act has been applied to British 
India, in view of the recognition there accorded to practitioners 
35 registered in the United Kingdom ; and this entitles any person 
who holds an Indian medical diploma recognised for the time being 
by the General Medical Council as “ furnishing a sufficient guarantee 
of the possession of the requisite knowledge and skill for the efficient 
practice of medicine, surgery and midwifery *' to be registered on 
40 application in the United Kingdom medical register. The Act also 
provides that where the General Medical Council have refused to 
recognise a medical diploma for this purpose, the Privy Council, 
on application being made to them, may, if they think fit, after 
considering the application and after communication with the 
-45 General Medical Council, order the latter to recognise the diploma, 
and the Council arc thereupon under a statutory obligation to do so. 
It will thus be seen that, though the Act is based upon the principle 
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of reciprocity, the General Medical Council is not compelled to give 
an automatic recognition to each and every diploma conferred 
in the other countries to which the Act applies, but is entitled, 
subject to an appeal to the Privy Council, to satisfy itself that any 
particular diploma is such as to furnish a sufficient guarantee of the 5 
possession of the requisite medical knowledge and skill. We under- 
stand that in countries where there is some central authority 
corresponding to the General Medical Council, the Council is accus- 
tomed to consult that body for the purpose of satisfying itself that a 
particular diploma about which perhaps a question has. been raised 10 
affords the guarantee required ; but where such body does not * 
exist, the Council must of course make its own inquiries. We should 
point out that the General Medical Council in the United Kingdom 
does not itself confer medical degrees. It keeps the medical register ; 
that is to say. a register of medical practitioners who have passed a 15 
qualifying examination in medicine, surgery, and midwifery, held by 
Universities in the United lungdom and certain other bodies, in 
which a standard of proficiency satisfactory to tiae Council has 
been attained ; and the Council, though they do not themselves 
examine, are thus able in effect to secure that the qualifying 20 
examinations and the standard of proficiency are adequate. 

343. Until ver)'^ recently tliere was no central body in India corres- 
ponding to the General Medical Council, and tlierefore no authority 
\rith power to secure and maintain a common standard for the medical 
qualifications evidenced by the diplomas recognized by the various 25 
provincial Medical Councils in India. It appears that there was in 
consequence a considerable variation in the standards adopted by 
these bodies, and the Council some four years ago took the drastic 
step of refusing any longer to accord recognition to Indian medical 
diplomas, as the Indian Legislature had refused to provide the 30 
money for a system of inspection which would have been acceptable 
to the General IMedical Council pending the establishment of a 
system of inspection by an all-India Medical Council, It is perhaps 
not surprising that the action of the Council caused resentment and 
protest. It Avas believed by many that political, or at least ulterior, 35 
motives lay behind it ; but no one who is aware of the integrity and 
independence of the Council and its complete dissociation from every 
kind of political influence can doubt that it was inspired solely by a 
desire to promote the interests of medical education and to secure 
the highest standard of proficiency in those who claimed to be 40 
admitted to the United ICingdom register. On the merits of the 
dispute we are not of course competent to pronounce, nor are we 
able to say whether the Council might have achieved their purpose 
in some way less likely to wound Indian susceptibility ; but of the 
purity of its intentions we cannot entertain any doubt’ and it is to 45 
be regretted that none of those affected though fit to avail them- 
selves of the right of appeal to the Privy Council and to obtain a 
decision from a body whose impartiality could not be questioned. 
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344. The controversy has had, at any rate, one satisfactory result ; 
for the Indian Legislature have now passed an Act Icnovm as the 
Indian IMedical Council Act, 1933, which sets up a Medical Council 
for the whole of British India with substan tially the same functions 
as those of the General l^Iedical Council in the United Kingdom. 5 
This Act sets out in the First Schedule the medical qualifications 
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granted by medical institutions in British India, which arc to be 
recognised for the purposes of the Act, and gives the Council power 
to secure by inspection and, in the last resort, by the withdrawal of 
10 recognition an adequate standard of proOciency. In the Second 
Schedule are set out the medical qualifications granted by medical 
institutions outside British India w'hich are to be recognized for 
the purposes of the Act, and in this list are included the registrable 
qualifications granted by licensing bodies in the United Kingdom 
15 W'hich admit to tlie United Kingdom medical register. These are 
to continue unaltered for a period of four years, but tlie Council are 
empowered to enter into negotiations wdth the authority in any 
country’’ outside British India entrusted with the maintenance of 
a register of medical practitioners for the settlement of a scheme 
20 for the reciprocal recognition of medical qualifications. The Governor- 
General is to be informed of the decisions of the Council to recognise 
or refuse to recognise the medical qualifications proposed by the 
authority abroad for recognition in British India ; and he is to ’frame 
a new' Schedule (to become effective four years after the commence- 
25 ment of the Act) which will comprise the medical qualifications 
thereafter to be recognised. Provision is also made enabling the 
Governor-General in Council after the expiration of four years to 
amend the Schedule and to add further qualifications, or to recognise 
only qualifications granted before or after a specified date. It will 
30 thus be seen that the Governor-General in Council would, on the 
representations of the Indian ^ledical Council, be free to withdraw 
at any time after the expiration of four years the recognition in 
British India secured to medical practitioners on the United Kingdom 
medical register, though there is a sa\'ing for all medical qualifications 
35 granled previously. 

345. We appreciate and sympatliise with the efforts of the Indian 
medical profession to put its house in order, and we hope that 
co-operation between the two Councils (for w'e are convinced that 
good will is not lacking on either side) will go far to ensure an amicable 
40 and agreed solution of the present difficulty. We are of 
opinion that the Indian Medical Council Act, wdth only slight 
modifications, can be made the basis of a permanent and satisfactory 
arrangement. The references in the Act to the Governor-General in 
Council will in any event require modification under the new Con- 
45 stitution, and at first sight it w'ould appear that it would be sufficient 
to substitute a reference to the Governor-General, the Governor- 
General advised by his Ministers, since this is a matter falling within 
the ministerial sphere. But we confess that we should find difficulty 
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in agreeing that the Governor-General is an appropriate authority for 
determining whether any particular qualification should be recog- 
nised ; for this is not a matter of policy, but one which involves 
technical and professional considerations. We think that the true 
5 solution is to be found in an adaptation of the provisions in the United 
Kingdom Act which we have mentioned above, wdiereby any refusal 
by the General Medical Council to recognise a medical diploma 
granted abroad may be made the subject of an appeal to the Privy 
Council ; and w'e suggest that if after the expiration of four years 
10 the Indian Medical Council proposes to withhold recognition of any 
of the United Kingdom qualifications set out in the Second Schedule 
to the Indian Act, an appeal should lie to the Privy Council, whose 
decision should be final. The Act of 1886 requires the Privy Council, 
before giving its decision on a refusal to recognise a diploma granted 
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abroad, to communicate \vith the General Medical Council, and there 15 
sliould be a corresponding provision that in the converse case there 
should be communication with the Indian ^fcdical Council ; but we 
arc disposed to think that the law should be amended so as to 
provide that in either ease both Councils should be communicated 
with before the decision of the Priv>^ Council is given. We hope that 20 
before the four years have expired, as a result of joint action bctivecn 
the two Councils, the General Medical Council will have seen its 
way to restore its recognition of Indian diplomas, and that dis- 
cussions may proceed between them free from political influence or 
bias and with the sole object of promoting the interests of medical 25 
education in both countries, 

346. There is one aspect of this question which seems to us to 
present special features. It is not necessary to emphasise the 
importance of the Indian Medical Service from the militaiy’ point 

of view ; and in our opinion the members of the Service ought by 30 
virtue of the commissions which the}' liold to be deemed to possess 
all necessary' statutory qualifications entitling them to practise. 

Fundamental Fights 

347. The question of so-called fundamental rights, which was much 
discussed at the three Hound Table Conferences, was brought to our 35 
notice by the British-India Delegation, many members of which 
were anxious that the new Constitution should contain a declara- 
tion of rights of different kinds, for reassuring minorities, for 
asserting the equality of all persons before the law, and for 
other like purposes ; and we have examined more than one 40 
list of such rights whicli have been compiled. The Statu torj' 
Commission observe, with reference to this subject : — ** We are 
aware that such provisions have been inserted in many Constitu- 
tions, notably in those of the European States formed after the war. 
Experience however has not shown them to be of any great practical 45 
value. Abstract declarations are useless, unless there exist the wDl 
and the means to make them cflectivc.*'^ With tlicse obsenulions 

* Report, Vol. n, p.'ira, 36. 
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we entirely agree : and a cynic might indeed find plausible arguments 
in the history during the last ten years of more than one countiy* 
for asserting that the most efiectivc method of ensuring the 
destruction of a fundamental right is to include a declaration of its 
existence in a constitutional instrument. But there are also strong 5 
practical arguments against the proposal, wliich may be put in the 
form of a dilemma : for either the declaration of rights is of so 
abstract a nature that it has no legal ellect of any kind, or its legal 
effect wall be to impose an embarrassing restriction on the powers 
of the Legislature and to create a grave risk that a large number of 10 
law’s may be declared invalid by the Courts because inconsistent 
with one or other of the rights so declared. An examination of 
the lists to w'hich w^e have referred show's vdy” clearly’’ indeed that 
this risk w'ould be far from negligible. There is this further objection, 
that the States have made it abundantly clear that no declaration 15 
of fundamental rights is to apply in State territories ; and it w'oiild 
be altogether anomalous if such a declaration had legal force in 
part only of the area of tlie Federation. There are how’cv'cr one 
or tw'o legal principles which might, w’c think, be appropriately 
embodied in the Constitution, and w'c direct attention to tJiem in the 20 
paragraphs which follow. There are otliers, not strictly of a legal 
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kind to "vvhicli perhaps His Majesty think fit to make reference 
in any proclamation ^vhich He may be pleased to issue in connection 
■with the establishment of the new order in India. 

25 34 S. Among the proposals in the ^Vlute Paper is one which would EUgibaity 

put it beyond the power of any Legislature in British India to make 
laws (^vith certain exceptions) subjecting any British subject to ?tL 
any disability or discrimination in respect of a variety of specified 
matters, if based upon religion, descent, caste, colour or place 
30 of birth. This proposal seems to us too \ride and likely to fetter 
unduly the powers of the Indian Legislatures ; and we understand 
that His Iklajesty's Government have, after consultation ^vith the 
Government of India, arrived at the same conclusion. We agree 
that some declaration of the general rights of British subjects in 
, 35 India is required, but wo think that it would be preferable to base 

it upon the existing section of the Government of India Act, We 
think that this declaration should provide that no British subject, 

Indian or othenrise, domiciled in India shall be disabled from 
holding public office or from practising any trade, profession or 
40 calling by reason only of his religion, descent caste, colour or place 
of birth ; and it should be extended, as regards the holding of 
office under the Federal Government, to subjects of Indian States. 

349. We think also that the expropriation in British India of Expropna- 
private property, except for public purposes and on payment of 
45 compensation to be assessed by some independent authority, should property, 
be expressly prohibited. This would quiet doubts Avhich have been 
caused in India by certain Indian utterances and would tend to 
strengthen the forces of law and order. 

* WTiite Paper, Proposal 122. 
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(6) Constituent Powers. 

350. The White Paper proposes (and we entirely concur) that, what- Meaning of 
ever the po^vers of the Indian Legislatures may be in relation to Acts of 
Parliament in general, they shall not extend to the enactment of any 

5 law affecting the provisions of the Constitution Act, except in so far as 
that Act itself empo'vvers them to do so.^ By “Constituent Powers,’* 
therefore, we mean powers conferred by the Constitution Act upon 
some authority other than Parliament to vary specified provisions 
of the Act, whether or not such variation is required by the Act to be 
10 subject to the approval of Parliament. 

351. We are satisfied that, though there are various matters in the Grant of 
Constitution Act which after an interval of time might in principle 

be left quite appropriately to modification by the Central or to Indian 
Provincial Legislatures, as the case may be, as subsequent experience Lerisiaturcs 
15 may show to be desirable, it is not practical politics here and now to pmcTf^bie. 
attempt to confer such powers upon them. It would be necessary 
not merely to decide what matters could thus be dealt with, but also 
to devise arrangements to ensure that the various interests affected 
by any proposed modification were given full opportunity to express 
20 their views, and that changes which they regarded as prejudicial to 
themselves could not be forced upon them by an inconsiderate 
majority. With a Constitution necessarily so framed as to preserve 
so far as may be a nice balance between the conflicting interests of 
Federation and Provinces, of Province and Province, of minority 
25 and majority, and, indeed, of minority and minority, and wth so 
much that is unpredictable in the effects of the inter-play of these 
* forces, it is plain that it would be a matter of extreme difficulty to 
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devise arrangements lilcely to be acceptable to all those who might 
be affected ; and it would probably be found that the balance could . 
only be preserved and existing statutory rights only guaranteed by 30 
a number of restrictions and conditions upon the exercise of the 
constituent powers which would make them in practice unworkable. 

But whether or not this can reasonably be regarded as a defect in the 
Constituent Act, we do not think that the question is one of 
immediate importance, since we should have felt bound in any 35 
event to recommend “^at the main provisions of the Act should 
remain unaltered for an appreciable period, say, for ten years, in 
order to ensure that the Constitution is not subjected at the outset 
to the disturbances which might follow upon hasty attempts to 
modify its details. 40 

352. At the same time we are satisfied that there are various matters 
which must be capable from the beginning of modification and 
adjustment by some means less cumbrous and dilatory than 
amending legislation in Parliament. To meet this need, we recom- 
mend that the requisite powers for ensuring elasticity, where it is 45 

^ White Paper, Proposal 110 
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llecc?sar3^ should be placed by the Act in the hands of His Majestj^’s 
Government, but subject, nevertheless, to the control of Parliament. 

We may add that we could not in any case regard some of the 
provisions to which we think that this procedure should apply as 
appropriately entrusted to any authority in India for amendment 5 
or modification. The ^^^lite Paper proposes that the regulation of 
certain matters should be prescribed in detail by His Majesty in 
Council after the Constitution Act is passed, and that any subsequent 
variations should be effected in the same manner. Orders in Council 
are commonly made upon the advice of Ministers without the inter- 10 
vention of Parliament, but there is also a well-established procedure, 
for which precedents are to be found in many Acts of Parliament, 
whereby both Houses of Parliament are enabled to consider and to 
approve the drafts of any proposed Orders before they are finally 
submitted to His Majesty ; and in certain cases we think that this 15 
procedure would be appropriate for the Orders in Council now under 
consideration. 

353. The matters which, under the White Paper,^ it is proposed to 

prescribed by Order in Council fall into three categories. The first 
class comprises : — 20 

(а) The payments (other than salary proper, %vhich is to be 
fixed by the Act itself) to be made to the Governor-General 
and Governors on their own account and that of their personal 
staffs \ 

(б) The salaries and conditions of service of the Governor- 25 
General’s Counsellors ; 

(c) The salaries, pensions, leave and other allowances of the 
Judges of the Federal Court and of the High Courts. 

We see no reason why, except in the case of [c)r Parliament should 
desire to concern itself directly with these matters, the settlement of 30 
which is in the nature of an executive function. 

354. But there are other matters to be prescribed^ wliich are of an 
essentially different nature : — 

(rt) the percentage of income tax which is to be assigned to 
the provinces and the basis on which -that assignment is to be 35 
made ; 
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(6) the sum to be retained at the outset by the Federation 
out of the proceeds of taxes on income which would otherwise 
be assigned to the Provinces ; 

40 (c) the basis on which the States are to contribute to Federal 

revenues during the operation of Federal surcharge on income 
tax ; 

* \Vhite Paprr, Proposals 10, 12, 152, 171, 

■ See supra, para. 315. 

» Paper, Proposals 37, 87, 100, 139, 141, 144. 
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(^Z) the subventions to be made from Federal revenues to 
certain deficit Provinces ; 

(e) the qualifications of electors to the Provincial and Federal 
Legislatures ; the delimitation of constituencies , the method 
5 of election of representatives of communal and other interests ; 
the filling of casual vacancies and other ancillary matters ; and 
(/) the specification of the areas to be treated as Excluded 
and Partially Excluded, respectively. 

Some of these matters can scarcely be determined until after the 
10 Constitution Act is on the statute book ; and to set out the others 
in the Act itself would add greatly to its length and complexity. 
We agree, therefore, that the method of proceeding by Order in 
Council, with a power to modify subsequently by the same method, 
is both necessary* and appropriate. 

15 355. In the determination of all matters in this second category, we 

think it essential that Parliament should have a voice ; and we 
recommend that a provision should be included in the Constitution 
Act requiring every Order in Council relating to them to be laid in 
draft before both Houses of Parliament for thirty sitting days before 
20 it is submitted to His Majesty. It would thus be open to either 
House to criticize the draft, if its provisions appeared objectionable, 
and His Majesty's Government would then have to consider whether 
it should not be withd^a^vn or revised ; but we think also that His 
Majesty’s Government sho\ild also have the power, in any case where 
25 such a course seemed desirable, to submit the draft to both Houses 
for approval by affirmative Resolution. A procedure of this kind 
would, we think, enable Parliament to retain effective control over 
these subsidiary matters, and would secure that demands were only 
made upon parliamentary time when the intrinsic importance of the 
30 proposals made was sufficient to justify such a course. 

356. We have given reasons for our conviction that a specific grant 
of constituent powers to authorities in India is not at the moment a 
practicable propostion. We think, however, that a plan whereby 
the new Legislatures can be associated with the modification hereafter 
35 of the provisions of the Act, or of any Order in Council, relating to 
the composition and the size of the Legislatures or the qualifications 
of electors, is very desirable. It is, of course, competent for any 
Legislature in India to pass a Resolution advocating a constitutional 
change, with a request that its Resolution should be forwarded to 
40 His Majesty's Government for consideration, and for this no provision 
in the Constitution Act would be required. But in our view it ought 
, hereafter to be possible, under specified conditions, for a responsible 
Government in India, with the approval of its Legislature, to be 
assured that any such Resolution is actually taken into consideration 
45 by His Majesty's Government and their decision upon it formally 
recorded. We recommend, therefore, that where an Indian Legislature 
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has passed a Resolution of tliis kind and has presented an Address to 
the Governor-General or Governor, as the case may be, praying that 
His Majesty may be pleased to communicate it to Parliament, the 
Resolution shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament not later 
than six months after its receipt, with a statement of the action 5' 
which His Majesty's Government propose to take upon it. 

357. But we think that this procedure should be subject to the 
following conditions : — 

(а) that the Resolution should be confined in scope to matters 
concerning the size and composition of, and the franchise for, the 10 
legislatures ; 

(б) that the Federal Legislature should have no power to 
propose an alteration in the size or composition of either Chamber 
which would involve a variation of the proportions of the seats 
allotted to the States and the Provinces respectively, or of the 15 
relative size of the two Houses ; 

{c) that the procedure should not come into force until the 
expiry of ten years — in the case of a Provincial Legislature from 
the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, and in the case of the 
Federal Legislature from the inauguration of the Federation ; 20 

[d) that, as a guide to His Majesty's Government and Parlia- 
ment in this matter, the Governor-General or Governor, as the 
case may be, should be required, in forwarding a Resolution, to 
state his own views on the question of its effect upon the interests 
of any minority or minorities ; and, finally, 25 

{e) that the Resolution should have been proposed on the 
motion and on the responsibility of the Federal or Provincial 
Liinisters, as the case may be. 
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(7) The Secretary of State and the Council of India 

358. The Secretary of State in Council is by statute a body corporate, 
and the powers exercisable by the corporation thus brought into 
existence are singular and indeed in some respects anomalous, 
because inconsistent with the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. 5 
The Council itself consists of the Secretary of State and not less 
than eight nor more than twelve members, of whom at least one- 
half must have served or resided in India for at least ten years. 

The members other than the Secretary of State hold office for a 
term of five years, but, like His Majesty's Judges and the Comptroller 10 
and Auditor-General, may be removed from office on an address 
presented to the Crown by both Houses of Parliament. 

359. The Secretary of State in Council has power to dispose of real or 
personal estate vested in the Crown, to raise money by way of mort- 
gage, and to make, vary and discharge contracts ; and at the present 15 
time in an^^ suit, whether in India or elsewhere, to which the Govern- 
ment of India or any Local Government or any official employed by 
them is a party, the proceedings must be in the name of the Secretar 3 >' 

of State in Council. The Secretary of State in Council is also the only 
authority for raising loans in this country for the purpose of the 20 
Government of India. The Council of India, under the direction of 
the Secretary of State, is required to " conduct the business trans- 
acted in the United ICingdom in relation to the Government of India 
and the correspondence v/ith India." At meetings of the Council, 
questions are decided by a majority vote, but the Secretary of Slate 25 
may, if he thinks fit, over-rule the Council, except in certain matters 
for the decision of which a majority of the Council present and 
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voting is required. These matters are : (1) grants or appropriations 
of any part of the revenues of India ; (2) the sale or disposal of real 
SO or personal estate and the raising of money thereon by mortgage 
or othei^vise ; (3) the making of contracts, including instruments of 
contract of cml offices in India ; (4) the application to the Gk)vem- 
ment of India and the local Governors of authority to perform on 
behalf and in the name of the Secretary of State in Council any of 
35 the obligations of the last two heads ; (5) the passing of any order 
affecting the salaries of members of the Governor-Generars Council ; 
and (6) the making of rules regulating various matters connected 
with the Indian Public Services. 

360. The Bill which became the Act of 1858 under which the Crown 
40 and Parliament first assumed complete responsibility for the govern- 
ment of India, originally provided that the decision of the Secretary 
of State should be final in all matters wliich had given rise to a 
difference of opinion in the Council of India ; but the House of 
Commons insisted upon limiting the authority of the Secretary of 
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State over the expenditure of Indian revenues, firstly, by requiring 
the concurrence of the Council of India to grants or appropriations 
of any part of those revenues, and secondly, by requiring the consent 
of both Houses of Parliament to the defraying from Indian revenues 
5 of the cost of any military operation beyond the external frontiers 
of India. The purpose of these amendments appears to have been 
the anxiety of Parliament not to leave a Minister the unfettered 
disposal of the whole of the revenues of India and of the large 
patronage which would thereby be placed in his hands, and to 
10 afford safeguards against the expenditure of Indian revenues on 
purposes other than those arising strictly out of the necessities of 
Indian government. The result has been that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have never had, and have not now, the power to compel 
contributions from Indian revenues for Imperial purposes, if a 
15 majority of the Council of India refuse to sanction the proposal ; 
and there is reason to believe that the powers of the Council in 
this respect have on more than one occasion in the past enabled 
a Secretary of State successfully to resist pressure from his colleagues 
in the Government to authorize expenditure from Indian revenues 
20 which appeared to him prejudicial to the interests of the Indian 
taxpayer. 

361. We cannot doubt that under a system of responsible govern- 
ment in India, the Secretary of State in Council could not continue on 
the present basis. If will no longer be necessary ^rith the transfer 

25 of responsibility for finance to Indian Ministers, that there should 
continue to be a body in the United Kingdom with a statutory 
control over the decisions of the Secretary of State in financial 
matters ; nor ought the authority of the Secretary of State to 
extend to estimates submitted to an Indian Legislature on the 
30 advice of Indian Ministers. But in our opinion it is still desirable 
that the Secretary of State should have a small body of Advisers to 
whom he may turn for advice on financial and service matters and 
on matters which concern the Political Department. 

362. We concur, therefore, in the proposal in the White Paper that 
35 the Secretary of State should be empowered to appoint not less than 

three nor more than six persons for the purpose of advising him, of 
whom two at least must have held office for at least ten years under 
the Crown in India.^ The Secretary of State %vill be free to seek their 
ad rice, cither individually or collectively, on any matter as he may 
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think fit, but %nll not be bound to do so save in one respect only. It 40 
is proposed that so long as he remains the authority charged with the 
control of any members of the Public Services in India, he must lay 
before his Advisers, and obtain the concurrence of a majority of them, 
to, the draft of any rules which he proposes to make under the 
Constitution Act for the purpose of regulating conditions of service, 45 

* ^Vhite Paper, Proposal 176. 
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and any order which he proposes to make upon an appeal to him from 
any member of the service which he controls. These proposals in 
effect preserve to the Services the safeguards which they at present 
enjoy through the Council of India, and we have only two suggestions 
to make \vdth regard to them. We think in the first place that the 5 
service of the Advisers who are required to have held office for at 
least ten years under the Crown in India should not have terminated 
more than two years before their appointment ; and, secondly, it 
seems to us reasonable in the circumstances that at least half of the 
Advisers should have the service qualification. 10 

363. The disappearance of the Secretary of State in Council as a 
statutory corporation ^vilI necessitate provisions in the Constitution 
Act transferring to the appropriate authority, the Federal Govern- 
ment, Provincial Governments, or the Railway Authority, as the 
case may be, the rights, liabilities and obligations incurred by the 15. 
Secretary of State in Council by contract or othenvise before the 
establishment of the new Constitution, any existing rights or suit 
and arbitration in this country being preserved against the Secretary 

of State as the successor to the Secretary of State in Council in 
respect of these liabilities. It seems to us that provision will also 20 
have to be made for giving a juristic personality to the Federal and 
Pro\dncial Governments for the purpose of enabling them in future 
to sue and be sued in their own names. 

364. The Statutory Commission expressed the opinion that if 
material reductions in the India Office staff should result from their 25 
recommendations, the question should be considered whether special 
compensation ought not to be granted to civil servants employed in 
the India Office for whom equivalent employment cannot be provided • 
elsewhere, since the ordinary rules regulating the compensation 

of retrenched civil servants did not seem appropriate in the case of 30 
officers whose careers might be terminated as a result of changes in 
high policy.^ We are informed that the Secretary of State is unable 
at the present time to make any forecast of the volume of business 
which the India Office wall have to transact under the ne\v order, 
but that the possibility of retrenchment sooner or later is very real 35 
and involves an extraordinary risk 'which no one on the India Office 
staff could have foreseen at the date of his entry into the Civil Service 
and which it is not right to ask him to assume now without any 
prospect of compensation, if he should be affected. In these circum- 
stances we are of opinion that the power of the Secretary of State 40 
to grant compensation from Indian revenues to members of the 
Indian Public Services should extend to any members of the India 
Office staff who may be retrenched in consequence of the constitutional 
changes. 

» Report, Vol. II, para. 360, 
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365. W'e understand that at the present time the expenses of the 
India Office establislunent are a charge on the revenues of India, but 
that an annual grant in aid of ;fl50,000 is made by the T^easuIy^ This 
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is a matter which ought, we think, to be considered in connection with 
5 future changes. It seems to us that it would correspond more nearly 
with the constitutional position now to be established if the expenses 
of the India Office were included in the Civil Service Estimates of 
the United Kingdom, but that Indian revenues should contribute a 
grant in aid, in view of the functions which the Secretary of State 
10 and his Department will continue to perform on behalf of the 
Government in India. 
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(8) The Reserve Bakk 

366. We have in an earlier passage referred to the necessity of leaving 
no room for doubt as to the ability of India to maintain her financial 
stability and credit at home and abroad. This is naturall}'' of great 
5 importance in the sphere of currency and exchange, which, besides 
tlieir pervading influence on the whole economic structure of the 
country, may have far-reaching effect upon government finances. 
At present currency and exchange are the direct concern of the 
Government of India, but for some time it has been felt to be 
10 desirable that they should be entrusted to a central bank, which 
would also control the credit mechanism of the country. The 
economic justification for such a change becomes reinforced when 
constitutional changes are being made in the form of government 
at the Centre. We agree with the view which, we understand, 
15 has been taken throughout by His Majesty’s Government that a 
Reserve Bank on sure foundation and free from political influence 
should already have been established and in successful operation 
before the constitutional changes at the Centre take place. The 
Indian Legislature has recently passed a Reserve Bank of India Act, 
20 and we are assured that this measure should provide the Bank 
\vith a sound constitution. As regards the date of its inauguration, 
we understand that no definite statement can yet be made. This 
must of course depend to some extent on the absence of unfavour- 
able economic developments ; but we gather that there is at present 
25 no reason to anticipate that it cannot be brought into being well 
in advance of constitutional changes at the Centre. Reliance on the 
Bank to play its due part in safeguarding India’s financial stability 
and credit clearly demands that at all events its essential features 
should be protected against amendments of the law which would 
30 destroy their effect for the purpose in view. 

367. The White Paper proposals require the prior consent of the 
Governor-General at his discretion to the introduction of legislation 
affecting that portion of the Reserve Bank Act which regulates 
the powers and duties of the Bank in relation to the management 
35 of currency and exchange^ ; that is to say, they do not cover the 
constitution of the Bank itself. \\'e feel however that so narrow a 
definition leaves open the possibility of amendment to other 
portions of the Act which might prejudice or even destroy some of 
the features of the system which wo would regard as essential to 
40 its proper functioning. It seems clear that the Act must be 
considered as a whole and we recommend that any amendment 
of the Reserve Bank Act or any legislation affecting the constitution 
and functions of the Bank, or of the coinage and currency of 
the Federation, should require the prior sanction of the Govemor- 
45 General at his discretion. Certain of the functions vested by the 
Reserve Bank Act in the Governor-General in Council (of which 
an important example is the appointment of the Governor, 
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Deputy Governor and four nominated Directors of the Bank) 
vdil in future require to be vested in the Governor-General in his 
discretion, and appropriate provision in the Constitution Act will 50 
be needed to secure this. 

* WTiite Paper, Proposal II 9. 
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(9) Future Administration of Indian Railways. 

368. It is stated in the \\Tiite Paper^ that His ^lajesty’s Government 
consider it essential that, while the Federal Government and Legis- 
lature will necessarily exercise a general control over railway policy, 
the actual control of the administration of the State Railways in 5 
India (including those worked by Companies) should be placed by 
the Constitution Act in the hands of a Statutory Railwaj’’ Authority, 

so composed and with such powers as to ensure that it is in a position 
to perform its functions upon business principles without being 
subject to political interference. 10 

369. Questions of principle and detail arising out of the proposal 
were considered by a very representative Committee which sat in 
London in June, 1933. The Report of the Committee (described as 
*' Sketch Proposals for the Future Administration of Indian Rail- 
ways '*) has been made available to us and was published in our 15 
Records on 27th July, 1933 ; and for convenience of reference we 
reproduce it as an Appendix. We consider that the scheme 
outlined by the Committee provides a suitable basis for the 
administration of the Indian Railways, subject, however, to two 
conditions, to which we attach importance, vi 2 .. that not less than 20 
three of the seven members of the proposed Authority should be 
appointed by the Governor-General in his discretion, and that the 
Authority should not be. constituted on a cortununal basis.- We have 
also considered the question whether the statutory basis for the 
new Railway Authority should be provided by the Constitution Act 25 
or by Indian legislation. There would be ob\dous advantages in 
having in being at the earliest possible date a statutory Railway 
Authority conforming as closely as possible, both in composition and 
powers, with the body which will function after the establishment 

of the Federation, and we see no objection to the necessary steps 30 
being taken to this end in India. But even so we are clearly of' 
opinion that the Constitution Act must lay dorni the governing 
principles upon which this important piece of administrative machi- 
nery should be based, and consequently that the provisions of 
the first (and any subsequent) Indian enactment on this matter 35 
should conform nuth those principles. 

370. In our view it vdll be necessary to regulate under the Con- 
stitution Act the following matters : — 

{a) The extent of the control of the Federal Government and 
the Indian Legislature over the Railway Authority (paras. I 40 
and 2 ). 2 It will also be necessary under this head to make it 
clear that the Govemor-Generars special responsibilities extend 
to the operations of the Railway Authority. 

* Vliite Paper, Introd., para. 74. 

* Refcreuces are to paragraphs of the Sketch Proposals, 
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(6) The principles 'which should guide the Authority (para 5) 

[o) The method of appointing members (para. 2, subject to 
our observations above). 
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id) The conditions for the separation of railway finances from 
5 general finances (paras. 5-7). 

{ 5 ) The right of the Indian railway companies as laid down 
in their contracts to have access to the Secretary of State in 
regard to disputed points and, if desired, to proceed to 
arbitration (para. 4), 

10 (/) Machinery for arbitration proceedings on disputed issues 

in the railway field (para. 12). It is a matter for consideration 
whether a tribunal of a permanent character rather than a 
tribunal ad hoc, as suggested by the Committee, would not be 
more suitable for this purpose. 

15 (g) Requirement of prior consent of the Governor-General at 

his discretion to legislation affecting the constitution or powers 
of the Railway Authority. 

APPENDIX (IV) 

Sketch Proposals for the future Administration of Indian Railways 

20 1. Subject to the control of policy by the Federal Government and the 

Legislature, a Railway Authority will be established and unll be entrusted 
with the administration of railways in India (as described in paragraph 4) 
and will exercise its powers tlirough an executive constituted as described 
in paragraph 3. 

25 2. The Railway Authority will consist of seven members. The Committee 

is divided on the question w'hether (a) three will be appointed by the 
Governor-General in his discretion and four by the Governor-General on 
the advice of the Federal Government or (&) all will be appointed by the 
Governor-General on the advice of the Federal Government. Those members 
30 of the Committee who are members of the Central Legislature, mth the 
exception of Mr. Ankles aria, support the latter alternative. All the Hindu 
and Muslim members of the Central Legislature on the Committee agree 
that out of the seven seats on the Railway Authority two should be reserv’^ed 
for the Muslim community and one for the European community. Sir 
35 Phiroze Sethna, Mr. Anklesaria, Sir Manubhai Mehta and the European 
members of the Committee, while they would welcome an authority repre- 
sentative of all interests and all communities so far as is compatible with. 
efficiency, do not consider that any special provision should be made in the 
statute for the establishment of the Railway Authority on a communal 
40 basis. The seven members so appointed must be possessed of special know- 
ledge^ of commerce, industry, agriculture or finance, or have had extensive 

* Mr. Josh! would add “ knowledge of puMic affairs.” 

Mr. Joshi considers that two scats on the Raihvay Authority should be 
spedally reserved for representatives of Labour and the travelling public. 

Mr. Joshi and Pr. Ahmad consider that if the Authority is to consist 
of a whole-time Chairman and part-time members, the number should be 
increased- 

Mr. Joshi and Mr. Anklesaria consider that special representation should 
be given to agriculturalists on the Railway Authority. 
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administrative experience. The President^ of the Authority, who shall 
have the right of access to the Governor-General, 'ivill be appointed from 
the members by the Governor-General in his discretion. 

The Federal Minister responsible for Transport and Communications may 
5 at any time convene a special meeting of the Railway Authority for the 
purpose of discussing matters of policy or questions of public interest. At 
such meetings the Federal Minister will preside. The Federal Minister 
may by order require or authorise the Railu-ay Ahthority to give effect to 
decisions of the Federal Government and the Legislature on matters of 
10 policy, and it shall be obligatory on the Raihvay Authority to give effect 
to such decisions. 

No Minister or member of the Federal Legislature or any other Legis- 
lature in India will be eligible to hold office as a member of the Authority 
till one® year has elapsed since he surrendered his office or seat, nor will 
15 any person be appointed as a member of the Authority who has been a 
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servant of the Crown in India, a railv.^ay official in India, or has personally 
held railway contracts, or has been conccnicd in the management of com- 
panies holding such contracts, witliin one year of his relinquishment of olficc 
or of the termination of tlic contract as the case may be. The Federal 
Minister responsible for Transport and Communications may, if he sees 20 
fit, attend the ordinar>' meetings of the AuUiorit>’ or be represented thereat, 
but in neither case, \nU there be tlic right to vote. Tlic members c/ the 
Authority will hold oGicc for five years, but will be eligible for re-appointment 
for a further term of tlie same length or for a shorter term. (In the case of 
the first appointments, tlirce will be for tlirec years only, but tlicsc members 25 
will be eligible for re-appointment for a furtlicr term of three or five years.) 

Any member of tlic Authority may bo removed from office bj' the Governor- 
General in his discretion if, in his opinion, after consultation with tlie Federal 
Government, there is sufficient cause for such action. 

Members sliall be be appointed to tlic I^ailu’ay Authority who arc prepared 30, 
to give their services to such an extent as may be required for the pro]>cr 
performance of tlieir duties as laid down in tlic Statute.’ Tlicir emoluments 
shall be such as to secure suitable men who will be prepared to devote 
sufficient time for tlic proper discharge of their duties and responsibilities, 
and ^rill be fixed by the Governor-General in his discretion after consultation* 35 
with the Federal Government, the emoluments of the members of the first 
Railway Authont}' being fixed in the Statute. 

3. At the head of tlic railway executive Uicre will be a Chief Commissioner, 
who must possess export knowledge of railway working, and will be appointed 
by the Railway Authority subject to the confirmation of the Governor- 40 
General.* A Financial Commissioner will be appointed by the Governor- 
General on the advice of the Federal Government. He must possess extensive 
financial experience and liave sensed for not less tlian 10 years under the 
Crown or have shown outstanding capacity in the conduct of the financial 

* ^T^. Joshi and Ranita Iyer con^idrr that thr appointment of President • 

should be made on the ncKdcc of Uic Federal Gwtmment. 

* Mr. Josbi and Mr. Yamin Khan bold the view that in tc?ani to the 
membership of a Legislature the year’s disqualification should not apply, 
but that any mrrnbcr of a Legislature appointed to the Railway Authority 
will ipio /ado vacate his ":eat, 

* l\lr. Kan.'j.'i Iyer, Mr. Padshah, JosM, Dr. Aiunad and ^fr. Yamin 
Khan arc of opinion lliat the memliers sliould be w hole time,” while the 
other members of the Committee consider that the Committee’s recoromenda* 
lion docs not exclude ,thc appointment of whole-time members, should 
experience Prove this to'bc necessary. 

* Mr. Joshi and Mr. Ranjra Iyer bold that *' In his discretion after con- 
sultation with ” should read ” on the advice of.” 

* Mr, Joshi would add ” and the Federal Government.” 
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affairs of commercial or railway undertakings. The Railway Authority* 
on the recommendation of the Chief Commissioner, may appoint additional 
Commissioners who must be chosen for their knowledge of railway working. 
Except in matters relating to Finance tlie Chief Commissioner shall have 
power to overrule his colleagues. The Chief Commissioner will cany out 5 
the duties from time to time delegated to him by Uic Raih\-ny Authority 
and may delegate such powers to his subordinate officers as may be approved 
by the Railway Autliority. 

4. The Railway Authority will bo responsible for the proper maintenance 
and efficient operation of the railways vested in the Crown for the purposes 10 
of administration (including those Avorked by Companies), all of Avhich will 
remain vested in the Crown for the purposes of the Federal Government. 
The Raihvay Autliority vill also exercise the control over other railwa>’s in 
British India at present exercised by or on behalf of Government. Provision 
will be made for safeguarding the existing rights of Companies working 15 
under contracts with tlie Secretary of State in Council, and it will be file 
duty of the Railway Autliority to refer to the Secretar^^ of State any matters 
in dispute with the Companies Avhich, under the terms of those -contracts, 
are subject to the decision of the Secretary of State in Council or which may 
be referred to arbitration. It aviII be obligatory on tlie Railway Autliority 20 
and the Federal Government to give effect to fiie decision of the Secretary 
of State or tlie award of an arbitrator. 
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5. In exercising the control vested in it, the Railway Authority wll be 
guided by business principles, due regard being paid to the interests of 

25 agriculture, industry and the general public and to Defence requirements. 
After meeting from receipts the necessary working expenses (including 
provision for maintenance, renewals, depreciation, bonus and interest on 
Provident Funds, interest on capital and other fixed charges, payments to 
Companies and Indian States under contracts or agreements) the surplus 
30 ^vill be disposed of in such manner as may be determined from time to time 
by the Federal Government under a scheme of apportionment running 
for a period of not less than five years. In the event of a dispute as to the 
adequacy or othersvise of the allowance to be made in respect of renewals 
and depreciations the Audi tor- General shall be the deciding authority. 
35 Pending any new scheme of apportionment Uie disposal of any surplus will 
be governed by the arrangements in force at the time the Authority is 
established. 

6. The Railway depreciation, reserve and other funds should be utilised 
solely for railway purposes, and be treated as far as possible as the property 

40 of the Railway Authority. The investment of such funds and the realisation 
of such investments by the Railway Authority shall be subject to such 
conditions as the Federal Government may prescribe. A Committee might 
be convened in India to advise what those conditions should be. 

7. Revenue estimates wdll be submitted annually to the Federal Govem- 
45 ment, which will in turn submit them to the Federal Legislature, but these 

estimates %vill not be subject to vote. If the revenue estimates disclose the 
need for a contribution from general revenues, a vote of the Legislature 
w’ill, of course, be required. The programme of capital expenditure will be 
submitted to the Federal Government for approval by the Federal Legisla- 
50 ture. The Federal Government, may, however, empower the Railway 
Authority to incur capital expenditure subject to conditions to be prescribed. 

8. The Railway Authority will be empowered, subject to the powers of 
the Governor- General in the exercise of his special responsibilities, and 
subject to the safeguarding of the rights of all officers in the service at the 

55 time of the establishment of the Railway Authority, to regulate by rules 
or by general or special order the classification of posts in the railway services 
on State-worked lines in British India, and the methods of recruitment, 
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qualifications for appointment to the service, conditions of service, pay and 
allowances. Provident Fund benefits, gratuities, discipline and conduct of 
those services ; to make such delegations as it thinks fit, in regard to appoint- 
ments and promotions, to authorities subordinate to it ; and to create such 
5 new appointments in the State Railway Seivdces in British India as it may 
deem necessar^^ or to make to authorities subordinate to it such delegations 
as it thinks fit in regard to tlie creation of new appointments. In its recruit- 
ment to the railway services the Railway Authority shall be required to give 
effect to any instructions that may be laid down to secure the representation 
10 of the various communities in India. In regard to the framing of rules to 
regulate the recruitment of the Superior Railway Services the PubUc Service 
Commission^ shall be consulted. Any powers in regard to matters dealt 
with in this paragraph at present exercised by the Government of India over 
Company-managed railways shall in future be exercised by the Railway 
15 Authority. 

9. The Railway Authority will at all times furnish the Federal Government 
%vith such information as that Government may desire, and will publish 
an Annual Report and Annual Accounts. The Accounts of the State-owned 
lines in British India will be certified by or on behalf of the Auditor-General. 

20 10. Should any question arise involving a conflict of interest beriveen the 

various authorities in British India responsible for railwa 3 rs, waterways and 
roads as competitive means of transport, a Commission %vill be appointed 
by the Governor-General to ascertain the views of all the interests concerned 
and to report, \rith recommendations, to the Federal Government, whose 
25 decision shall be final. The Commission shall consist of one independent 
expert of the highest standing and experience in transport matters, with 
whom will be associated, at the discretion of the Governor-General, rivo or 
more assessors. 
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11. Tlio Federal Government shall lay down regjilations tor safely on all 
tlic Indian railways and one of the Departments of the I'ederal Govern- 30 
ment, other than that responsible for Transport and Communications, shall 
be responsible for the enforcement of such regulations, subject, in the 
case of the Indian States, to tlie provisions of tlicir respective Instniments 
of Accession. 

In regard to tlic railways referred to in paragraph 4,* maxima and minima 35 
rates and fares shall be fixed by the Kailway Authority' subject to the control 
of the Federal Government. Any individu.'d or organisation having a com- 
plaint against a railway administration under tlic control of tlic I^ailway' 
Authority in respect of any of tlic matters wliicli may, at present, be referred 
by the Department to the Kailway Kates Advisory' Committee, 40 

may have tJie matter refen cd. under such conditions as the Federal Go\*em- 
ment may prescribe, to an Advisory^' Committee to be appointed by' tlic Federal 

* Jfr, Jcx;hi .'ind Mr. Padshah consider that the Public Scridcc Commis- 
sion should be consulted in regard to the rrcniitmmt ol both the Superior 
nn<l Subordinate Scniccs to the extent practicable. 

Sir Muh.'iminad Vakiib cons i den ln.at the Ihiblic Service Commission 
should be utilised in makln;? appointments as far as practicaWr. 

■ Mr. Mudaliar and Mr. Joshi hold that the rcslricljcn under this clause to 
railways, in British India confiicts with the provisions coiiUlnrd In the White 
Paper on the subirct. 

Mr. Ranf^a Iyer considers that the present poiscrs ex'*rciscd by the CosTrn- 
ment of India over rll railways in Indian Slates should be cxerdsed by the 
Railw.'iy Authority under the Federal Government, 

It w.-is represcntctl on liehalf of the Indian States that sep-arate arrange- 
ments would be required for railway's ownerl by Intlian Stales, and accord- 
ingly no provision his been made for such railway’s in the scheme except to 
Eome (jctfnt under safety (para^ph 11, sub-parajraph I) and again under 
arbitration (paragraph lUh 
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Government. Before Uie Fcder;ii Government passes any order on a recom- 
mendation of the Advisoiy' Committee it shall consult tlie Kaihvay Autliorit}’. 

12.^ Provision should be made for tlic reference, at the request of either 
tlie Railway Autliority or the Admini.stration of a railway o\\*ncd by an 
Indian State, of disputes in certain matters such as tlie constniction of 5 
new lines, the routing and interchange of traffic and the fixation of rates, to 
arbitration by a tribunal consisting of one nominee of each part)' and a 
chairman approved by both parties. The decision of tlic Committee should 
be final and binding on both parties. Should the parties be unable to agree 
on the nomination of a chairman, he shall be nominated by the Governor- 10 
General in liis discretion. 

The arrangements should be such as not to prejudice the position of the 
Federal Court as the interpreter of the Constitution and Constitutional 
documents. 


Mr, Mudaliar and Mr. Josbl dissent from the proposals In this clause 
as antagonistic to the proposals in the Wliite Paper. 
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(10) Audit and Auditor-Genbrai. 

371. At present. Audit in India, botli Central and Pro^'incial. is 
carried out by a staff under the Auditor-General. He is appointed 
by the Secretaiy' of State in Council, who also frames rules deftning 
his powers and duties, In India, Accounts and Audit are carried 5 
out by a combined staff, so that the Auditor-General has functions 
in relation to Accounts as well as to Audit. An experiment was tried 
in recent years in one Province of separating Accounts from Audit 
but ivas abandoned on the grounds of expense. There is at present 
no constitutional profusion requiring the report of the Auditor- 10 
General to be laid before the Legislature in India, though in fact 
this is done. Audit of the Accounts of the Sccretar)' of State is 
carried out by the Auditor of Indian Home Accounts who, in accord- 
ance with Section 27 (I), Government of India Act, is appointed by 
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15 the Cro^vn by warrant countersigned by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. His report is by statute presented to Parliament. It 
has also been found convenient to use the services of the Home Auditor 
to audit expenditure by the High Commissioner. 

The position and functions of the Auditor-General and the Home 
20 Auditor have been fully described by the Statutory Commission.^ 

372. When under the future Constitution the revenues of India 
are vested in the Federal and Provincial Governments, and no longer 
in the Secretary of State in Council as at present, it Avill clearly be 
necessary to provide that the Auditor-General in India shall report 

25 to those Governments and to the Legislatures in India, instead of to 
the Secretary of State in Council. With the establishment of Pro- 
vincial Autonomy it 'will also be necessary to enable a Province to 
conduct its o'wn Audit and Accounts if it should desire to do so, 
although, both on grounds of economy and for other reasons, many 
30 advantages would be gained by the maintenance of the present 
s^^stem. Even if some or all of the Provinces should ultimately 
conduct 'their own Audit and Accounts, it is desirable that Accounts 
framed on a common basis should be available for such purposes as 
the consideration by the Federal Government of applications for 
35 loans from Provincial Governments or proposals for "the assignment 
of revenues to Units of the kind mentioned in our earlier section on 
Federal Finance.^ 

373. As regards 'payments made by the Secretary of State in this 
country out of Indian revenues, these will in future be mainly on 

40 behalf of the Central Government, especially in relation to Defence. 
Constitutionally, they will not in general differ from those made by 
'the High Commissioners, except that they 'will more often relate to 
Reserved Departments than 'will be the case witli expenditure by 
the High Commissioner. It appears desirable that the Audit of these 

* Report, Vol. I, para. 432. 

* Supra, paras. 241-262. 
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payments should be made by a Home Auditor on behalf of the Auditor- 
General in India and that the report should go through the latter 
^ to the Indian Legislature. 

374. The White Paper contains no proposals relating to the 
5 Auditor-General or the Home Auditor, although it recognises that 
the necessary pro'vision would have to be made.^ Our recommenda- 
tions on this subject are as follows : — 

Audifor-General in India 

(i) The Auditor-General in India should be appointed by the 
10 Cro%vn, and his tenure should be similar to that of a High 

Court Judge, that is, during good behaviour, subject to an age 
limit, and he should be removable only by the King in Council. 
He should not be eligible for further office under the Crown in 
India. His salary and general conditions of service should be 
15 prescribed by Order in Council. 

(ii) His duties and powers should be prescribed in the first 
instance by Order in Council, but the Federal Legislature 
should have power to amend and supplement these provisions, 
subject to the prior assent of the Govemor-peneral in his 

20 discretion to the introduction of the legislation. 

(iii) The cadre of the Audit and Accounts Department should 
be fixed by the Federal Government. Salaries should be 
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votable, e:icept in cases wliere individual salaries are already ' 
non-votable under other provisions of the Act. 

(iv) Central Audit and Accounts should apply as at present 25 
to the Provinces for a period of at least five years ; but Pro- 
vinces should be empowered to take over their own Accounts, or 
Audit as well as Accounts, on giving three years* notice, the 
earliest date for such notice being two years after the establish- 
ment of Pro\dncial Autonomy. The Constitution Act should 30 
provide that if a Province elects to take over its o^\^l Audit the 
Chief Auditor of the Province shall be appointed by the Crown 
•with tenure and conditions of service prescribed in the same 
way as those of the Auditor-General. 

(v) The Report of the Auditor-General on the Federal 35 
Accounts should be submitted to the Governor-General, who 
would be required to lay it before the Federal Legislature. 

His report on the Provincial Accounts (or the Report of 
the Pro-rincial Chief Auditor if -the Province had taken over 
Audit) should be submitted to the Governor who would be 40 
required to lay it before the Provincial Legislature. 

(vi) Whether a Province has -taken over Accounts or Audit 
or not, it is essential -that there should be established a uniform 
general form of Accounts for the Federation and for all British 

* White Paper, Introd., para, 76. 
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India Provinces. Apart frdm this requirement, a Province 
which had taken over Accounts or Audit should have the 
same powers vmtatis mutandis^ as the Federal Government, 
in relation to the duties and functions of the Auditor-General 
and his staff. 5 

Auditor of Indian Home Accounts 

(i) Expenditure from Indian Revenues, Federal or Pro-vincial, 
incurred in the United Kingdom, whether the disbursements 
are made in the High Commissioner's Office or in the Office of the 
Secretary of State should be audited on behalf of the Auditor- 10 
General in India by an Auditor of Indian Home Accounts. 

His report should be sent to the Auditor-General for incor- 
poration in the Auditor-General's o-wn report for presentation 

to the Indian Legislatures. In the event of a Province ha-ving 
its own Chief Auditor, the Home Auditor would report to him 15 
in relation to expenditure relating to that Province. 

(ii) The Auditor of Indian Home Accounts should be under 
the general superintendence of the Auditor-General and subject 
to the general pro\usions mentioned above with regard to powers 
and duties. The Home Auditor should be appointed by the 20 
Governor-General in his discretion. His salary, which should 

be non-votable, and his conditions of service, except that his 
tenure of office and the procedure for removing him would be 
the same as in the case of the Auditor-General (though the age 
limit might differ), w-ould be determined by the Governor- 25 
General 

. (iii) As regards the staff of the Home Auditor, cadre and 
salaries should be fixed by the Governoi^-General in his dis- 
cretion. Salaries should be votable, unless in any individual 
case non-yotable under any other provdsions of the Act. The 30 
Home Auditor himself should appoint and remove members of 
his staff. Rights of existing members of the staff of the Home 
Auditor, including non-votability of salaries, should be protected. 
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(11) Advocates-General 

375. In the course of our enquiry we have been impressed by the 
desirability of making available to each Provincial Government the 
services of a Law Officer of independence and standing, who would 

5 occupy substantially the same position as that of the Advocate- 
General at present attached to the Governments of each of the three 
Presidencies of Bengal, Madras and Bombay. Section 114 of the 
Government of India Act enables His ^lajesty to appoint by warrant 
an Advocate-General for each of those Presidencies, but defines his 
10 functions no more explicitly than by providing that each Advocate- 
General may take on behalf of His Majesty such proceedings as may 
be taken by His Majesty’s Attorney-General in England. We are 
informed however that in practice the functions of the Advocate- 
General may be briefly described as being to advise the Provincial 
15 Government on any legal problem which may be referred to him, to 
represent the Crown in original civil causes in the High Court to 
which the Crown is a party, and also in any criminal appeals in 
the High Court which are regarded as of special importance ; while 
instances of his power to take such proceedings as may be taken 
20 by the Attorney-General here are his power to enter a nolle prosequi, 
or to grant a fiat for review of verdict, in criminal cases tried by the 
High Court in its original jurisdiction, and to protect public rights in 
such matters as public charities and public nuisances. 

376. We think that it Avill prove under the new Constitution no 
25 less necessary that an office of this kind, with a statutory basis, 

should be at the disposal of all Provincial Governments than it has 
proved in the past in the three Presidencies, where its existence is 
due to the fact that in the three Presidencies the High Courts, wth 
which the Advocate-General himself has an historical connexion, 
30 have themselves a history differing from that of the High Courts 
elsewhere. It is no part of our intention to suggest that the office 
of Advocate-General should, like that of the Law Officers here, have 
a political side to it ; indeed, our main object is to secure for the 
Provincial Governments legal advice from an officer not merely 
35 well qualified to tender such advice but entirely free from the 
trammels of political or party associations, who would retain his 
appointment for a recognised period of years irrespective of the 
political fortunes of the Government or Governments wth which 
he may be associated during his tenure of office. We think in 
40 particular, that the existence of such an office would prove a valuable 
aid to a Ministry in deciding the difficult questions which are not 
infrequently raised by those prosecutions which require the authority 
of the Government for their initiation, though we recognise that the 
responsibility for decisions in these matters must of necessity rest 
45 in the last resort on the Government itself. We recommend, there- 
fore, in order to secure the objects which we have in view, that the 
Constitution Act should require each provincial Governor to select 
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at his discretion and appoint an Advocate-General holding, office 
during his pleasure, and should contain an appropriate definition 
of the functions of the office in the sense in which we have described 
them above. 

5 377. We understand that the Governments of the Provinces to 

which the office of Advocate-General is not at present attached have 
to rely for their legal advice either upon an officer, selected usually 
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have at its disposal the services of an Advocate-General of its own, 
and this need will be the more marked with the establishment of 
the Federal Court, before which the Federal Government will 
require to be represented by an Advocate of standing and repute. 40 
Here also we think it essential that the Advocate-General should 
hold his office on a settled tenure and should have no political 
associations with the Federal Ministry; and provision for his 
appointment (which would in this case also be made by the Governor- 
General acting in his discretion) and functions should be on the 45 
same lines as we have indicated in the case of the Provincial 
Advocates-General. 
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(12) The High Commissioner for India 

379. There has been a High Commissioner for India in London since 
1920. Orders in Council framed under Section 29A of the Government 
of India Act make provision for his appointment and duties, an'd 
various agenc}’- functions on behalf of the Government of India 5 
and Provincial Governments which were formerly discharged by 
the India Office have been transferred to him. Under the new 
Constitution it will be no less essential, and constitutionally even 
more appropriate, that there should be a High Commissioner, 
though the WTiite Paper does not make any reference to this subject. 10 

380. As the High Commissioner will no doubt continue to serve 
ProWncial Governments as well as the Federal Government it 
seems to us appropriate that the appointment should be made by the 
Governor-General in his discretion, though we assume that he would 
consult his Ministers before doing so. It may be that some of the 15 
Stales wffiich accede to the Federation would also find it useful to 
employ the agency of the High Commissioner for some purposes, and 
we consider that it should be open to them to do so. 
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381. It mil no doubt be necessary for the Constitution Act to 
20 make appropriate provisions on various matters connected with the njifsion^ 
High Commissioner, such as the making of contracts and the safe- 
guarding of existing rights of members of his staff who were originally 
transferred ; and it may well be that examination will show that it 
is the High Commissioner who will be the appropriate authority to 
25 assume the liability to be sued in this country in respect of obligations 
of a Government in India and that provision to that effect should be 
made in the Constitution Act. 
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(13) Transitory Provisions 

382. We have expressed the opinion^ that, while it is desirable, if 
not essential, that the same Constitution Act should make provision 
both for the establishment of autonomy in the Provinces and also for 
5 the establishment of the Federation, the establishment of Provincial 
Autonomy is likely to precede in time the inauguration of Federation. 
It is clear therefore that the Constitution Act should contain pro- 
visions of a transitory nature which will, on the inauguration of 
Provincial Autonomy, settle the constitution and powers of the 
10 Central Government and Legislature which are for the time being to 
co-exist with the autonomous Provinces, until such time as they can 
be replaced by the Federal Government and Legislature for which 
provision will be made in the Constitution Act. 
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383. This matter is dealt with^very briefly in the White Paper,^ •^vStef 
15 The scheme there contemplated *^is that the Constitution Act will Paper, ^ 
contain provisions enabling temporary modifications to be made in 
the provisions relating to the Federation, so as to enable the present 
Indian Legislature to continue in existence, to suspend the operation 
of the provisions relating to the Council of Ministers to be appointed 
20 by the Governor-General, and to provide during the interim period 
for the administration of all Departments of the Central Government 
by the Governor-General, with the assistance of Counsellors re- 
sponsible to himself, as though they were Reserved Departments. 
Examination of these proposals has led us to regard them as not in 
25 all respects appropriate : for instance, one effect (which we under- 
stand was not in fact in the minds of His Majesty’s Government 
• when the proposal was framed) of treating all Departments of the 
Central Government as for the time being Reserved Departments 
within the meaning of the MHiite Paper would be to remove from the 
30 purview of the Legislature all supply required for Central purposes 
and to make it non-votable. We fully accept so far as it goes the 
general intention stated in the White Paper as underlying these 
proposals, viz., that the Central Government, though necessarily 
deprived of much of its present range of authority in the Provinces, 

35 should for the time being be placed in substantially the same position 
as that occupied by the Governor-General in Council under the 
existing Act. But we are of opinion that the actual method proposed 
in the White Paper for securing this result is not the best available, 
and, indeed, that the purpose to be achieved is not fully stated. 

40 384. We do not attempt to set out in detail the method which 

should be adopted to secure the object in view, since we recognise 
that the problem is largely one of the technicalities of draftmanship. 

We think it right however to indicate the general purposes which, 
by whatever method, ought in our opinion to be attained as the 
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result of these transitory provisions. It is clear in the first place 
that it will be necessary to keep in being the existing Central Legis- 
lature, composed as at present and elected upon the existing franchise, 
and with the existing number of nominated members, official and 
non-official ; and in the second place, there should in our opinion 5 
be no necessity during the transitory period to alter the composition 
of, or the method of appointment to, the existing Central Executive. 
But, granted these two premises, it is equally clear that the establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomy will necessitate consequential changes 
in the powers of both the Central Legislature and Executive, wliich 10 
will differ but little from the changes which will result from the - 
establishment of Federation. 

385. Provincial Autonomy as envisaged by our recommendations 
necessitates, no less than Federation, a statutory distribution of 
legislative powers beriveen the Central and Pro\dncial Legislatures, 15 
and a distribution wliich will be identical with that contemplated 
under Federation. Similarly, Provincial Autonomy will involve, 
so far as the Provinces are concerned, the same statutory dis- 
tribution of financial poNvers and resources as that contemplated 
under Federation. And, in order to determine questions arising 20 
beriveen Centre and Provinces out of their legislative and financial 
relationships, a Federal Court will be no less necessary during 
the interim period than under Federation. So far as the Executive 
is concerned. Provincial Autonomy involves the same limitations 
upon the powers of tlie Central Executive in relation to the Pro- 25 
vinces as will be involved for the purposes of Federation, and, 
in that connexion, it \vill be ncr less necessary under Provincial 
Autonomy than under Federation to differentiate between the 
functions of the Governor-General in Council (at the moment a 
corporate body, exercising corporately with xevy narrow exceptions 30 
all the functions of the Central Executive) and those of the 
Governor-General. In other words, it wdll ho as necessary 
tinder Provincial Autonomy as under Federation to give the 
Governor-General personally that control over the Governors in 
the exercise of their special responsibilities and of matter left 35 
by law to their discretion wliich is involved in our proposals relating 
to Provincial Autonomy, and to make it clear that the power wliich 
under Federation will vest in the Governor-General acting in his 
discretion to give mandatory directions through the Governors to 
Provincial Governments, with which we have already dealt^, must 40 
be vested during the transitory period also in the Governor-General 
acting in liis discretion. We consider further that the recommenda- 
tion which we have made^ with regard to the settlement of disputes 
between Province and Province, or behveen the Centre and 
a Province, with regard to water rights should also be brought into 45 
force during the transitory period ; and that from the date of the 

» Supra, paras. 220-22, 
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inauguration of Provincial Autonomy the Governor-General should 
become solely responsible for the control of the relations between 
the Cronm and the States, 

386. Such, in our view, are the purposes which any transitory 
provisions should be desired to secure, and, as we have already 5 
indicatedi we think that it should be left to the ingenuity of the 
draftsman to suggest to His Majesty’s Government the best and 
most appropriate method of carrying them into effect. 
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PAET m 
BURMA 

(1) Introductory 

387. The White Paper, as we have said elsewhere, does not deal 

5 specifically vdth Burma, because at the date when it was issued paper.” 
opinion upon the constitutional problem appeared to be still 
indefinite. The Secretary of State has. however, submitted to us 
Proposals for a scheme of constitutional reform in Burma, which 
are set out in a document very similar to the White Paper. This 
10 document has been printed among the Records of the Committee, 
and it will be convenient to refer to it hereafter as '* the Burma 
White Paper '' ; but the Secretary of State has made it plain that, 
unlike the Indian White Paper, its recommendations are not to be 
taken as representing the final and considered policy of His Majesty’s 
15 Government, but only as a first sketch of the main lines of a possible 
Constitution, if Burma is separated from India. Since this document 
was submitted to us, we have had the advantage of full discussions 
^vith the Burma Delegates, who also furnished us before and after 
their departure from this country with a number of memoranda on 
20 the Proposals, to which we have given our close attention and which 
have been of great value to us. These memoranda are also printed 
among the Committee’s Records. 

388. We propose -in this part of our Report to give first a short Su^^ts 
account of Burma and of the reasons which have led us to the discussed. 

25 conclusion that it should not form part of the Indian Federation : 
secondly, to consider the very important question of the trade 
relations between India and Burma after separation ; and thirdly, 
to set out our recommendations as to the future government of the 
country in the form of a commentary upon the Burma White Paper. 

30 The Province of Burma 

389. Burma is the largest of the Provinces which at the present Area of 
time constitute British India. It extends from the high mountainous 

area in latitude 28° N., where the unadministered tribal tracts of 
Assam and Bengal march with Tibet and China, to the mouth of 
35 the Irrawaddy, latitude 16° H., and to Victoria Point, latitude 
9*58° N., on the narrow Malay Peninsula, which divides the Gulf 
of Siam from the Bay of Bengal. Its total area is some 234.000 square 
miles ; Madras, the next largest. Province, has an area of about 
142,000 square miles. The population of Burma is, however, only 
40 14.500,000, which is less than the population of any other Indian 
Province, except Assam and the North-West Frontier Province, with 
areas of 49,000 and 13,000 square miles respectively. 
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390. The Province falls into three main geographical divisions ; Physical 
on the west Arakan, lying between the Bay of Bengal and the range 

of hills known as the Arakan Yomas, which mark the western side 
of the Irrawaddy basin ; in the centre the Irrawaddy basin, which is 
5 in many ways the heart of Burma and the true home of the Burmese 
people ; and on the south-east the long narrow strip comprising the 
old province of Tenasserim, which runs do^vn the west side of the 
Malay Peninsula to Victoria Point, and which with Moulmein as its 
capital was the nucleus of British territorial dominion in Burma. 

10 The physical characteristics of these three divisions present striking 
contrasts, and it is a far cry from the City of Rangoon, planned and 
laid out on modern lines, with a population of 400,000 and a port 
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handling a volume of exports and imports only surpassed in India 
by Calcutta and Bombay, to the sparsely inhabited mountain tracts 
where the most primitive forms of culti\’ation «'ifford a precarious 15 
li\nng to isolated tribal communities. Political consciousness ranges 
correspondingly from that of the European -educated barrister with 
nationalist ambitions as eager as any to be found in the Pro\dnccs 
in India to the entirely negative attitude of the Wa head-hunter 
or the tribesman of the Chin Hills, whose sole political emotion is 20 
probably an inherited antipathy for, and suspicion of, liis cousin 
in tlie plains. 

391. The steep and densely wooded mountains on tlie north and 
north-west of Burma, where it marches with Assam, Manipur, and 
Bengal, cut off access from India, and on the cast, where its 25 
neighbours are the Chinese province of Yunnan in the north, and 
French Indo-China and Siam in the south, effectively prevent 
intercourse with adjacent countries save by a few difficult cara\'au 
routes. Between continental India and Burma intercourse is and 
must be wholly by sea ; and Rangoon is 700 miles by sea, a fort}"- 30 
eight hours' voyage, from Calcutta, and 1,000 from Madras. In 
these circumstances it is not suqirising that the influence of India 
upon Burma has been of the slightest ; and to this we should add 
that. Buddhism being the prevailing religion, caste and communalism 
are unknown, though there are certain racial cleavages, and that the 35 
women of Burma arc regarded socially and politically as on an 
equalit}' wnth men. The Burmese language is spoken by the great 
majority of the inhabitants, though there arc numerous local 
dialects. Of the total population some 10,000,000 are Bunnans, 
1,250,000 Karens, and 1,000,000 Shans inhabiting for the most part 40 
the frontier tracts ; and of the iion-indigcnous races the most ^ 
numerous are Indians, who number approximately 1,000,000. 

392. Trading relations between the United Kingdom and Burma 
began in the latter part of the seventeenth century, but it was not 
until 1824 that, in retaliation for the invasion of iVIanipur and Assam 45 
by Burmese forces from Arakan, British troops from India were 
landed in Burma and seized Rangoon and the Tcnasscrim Coast. 
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which by the Treaty of Yandabo in 1826 were, with Arakan, ceded 
to Great Britain. In 1852, following a series of outrages on British 
subjects by the Burmese Governor of Rangoon, for which no redress 
could be obtained from the Burmese Rang, the second Burmese War 
ended with the annexation of the pro^i^incc of Pegu ; and fen vears 5 
later the coastal districts of Tcnasscrim and IVlartaban, iritli Rangoon 
and Pegu, were formed into a Chief tommissioncr's Pro\"incc. \he 
friendly relations which had been established in 1867* with 
lUng Mindon hlin came to an end with the accession in 1878 of 
King Thibaw, who maintained himself on the throne by the ruthless 10 
massacre of all who opposed him, oppressed British traders, and 
finally entered into negotiations for alliances with European powers 
In 1885 the Government of India presented the King ’vvith aii 
ultimatum, which was rejected ; a British force entered Mandalay 
without resistance ; the lUng was deposed, and on 1st Januan^ 1 8S6 1 5 
Upper Burma was by Proclamation annexed to the British Crown! 
Many years were occupied in restoring order, but gradually a regular 
system of administration was established ; and in 1897 Upper and 
Lower Burma were constituted as a single Lieutenant-Governorship 
with a Provincial Government «and a Legislative Council, whi^ 20 
originally comprised nine nominated members (including four 
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officials), and was gradually expanded until in 1920 it contained 
thirty members, t^vo elected by the European Chamber of Commerce 
and the Rangoon Trades Association, and twenty-eight (including 
25 twelve officials) nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. 

A UiUtde of the political parties to separation 
393. The Declaration of 1917, which held out prospects of advance 
to Burma no less than to other Provinces, encouraged the growth 
of a vigorous Home Rule movement, and also, as an immediate 
30 objective, a strong demand that Burma should enjoy as fully as the 
rest of India the advance towards responsible government made 
possible by the reforms of 1919. A series of deputations of Burman 
political leaders between 1918-1920 pressed for the application to 
Burma without restriction or diminution of the dyarchical system of 
35 government granted to the Provinces of India by the Act of 1919. 
In 1921 the Secretary of State decided to recommend to Parliament 
the extension to Burma of the reforms inaugurated by the Act, and 
the recommendation was endorsed by the Standing Joint Committee 
of Parliament on Indian Affairs on 25th May, 1921. 

40 394. Particular questions, such as the franchise suitable to condi- 

tions in Burma, the composition of the Legislative Council, and the 
subjects to be transferred to the administnition of Ministers, were 
remitted to a Burma Reforms Committee presided over by Sir A. F. 
WTiyte. The proceedings of the Committee were hampered by a 
45 boycott organised by the General Council of Burmese Associations 
and the societies affiliated to it, who demanded a much more advanced 
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. Constitution than had been accorded to India and refused to have 
anything to do with dyarchy, a refusal persisted in until the autumn 
of 1932 ; but despite the boycott the Committee was able to carry 
through its task, and following on its Report Burma was constituted 
5 a Governor's Province in January, 1923, with a reformed Legislative 
Council, and a dyarchical system corresponding to that in other 
Provinces. There was, however, one notable difference ; for in 
Burma the departments transferred to IVOnisters included from the 
outset the Forest Department, which in Burma is of peculiar import- 
10 ance, not only because of the considerable revenue derived from the. 
forests, but also because no less than three-fifths of the total area of 
the Province consists of forest land. 

395, The active political leaders in Burma who accepted as a first 
instalment the measure of self-government afforded by provincial 
15 dyarchy, did not on that account abandon their conviction that both 
on racial and on economic grounds it would be better for Burma to 
pursue her own distinct line of development at the first possible 
opportunity, and foresaw that such an opportunity would be likely 
to occur after the ten-year period prescribed in the Act of 1919. 
20 Accordingly they took their seats in the Legislative Council, and 
. when the time came, stated their opinions freely to the Indian 
Statutory Commission, who reported that they had little doubt that 
the resolution passed unanimously by the Legislative Council during 
their visit to Burma in favour of separation from India was the 
25 verdict of the country as a whole. On the other hand, the party 
which in 1922 had boycotted the Whyte Committee and had refused 
to enter the Legislative Council or co-operate in a dyarchical form 
of government, stood' aloof and tendered no evidence before the 
Commission. Their unhelpful tactics have tended to obscure the 
30 fact that they too seek, and have steadfastly sought, as their ultimate 
objective, Burma's independence of India and the development of 
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the country on separate lines. The difference be^veen them and 
what we may call the co-operating parties has, we think, been mainly 
one of tactics. Whereas the latter are and have been prepared to 
accept what is granted to the rest of India as a stepping stone to 35 
something better, the non-co-operators persist in rejecting every 
offer made and in standing out on every occasion for the impossible, 
in the belief that thereby they increase the prospect of extracting 
from the British Government and Parliament a more liberal con- 
stitutional scheme for Burma. They took the opportunity afforded 40 
by the election campaign in 1932 (which was to give the electorate 
a means of expressing through tlieir elected members their views 
on the question of separation) to excite a wave of feeling not so 
much against the idea of separation as against the Constitution for 
a separated Burma outlined by His Majesty's Government at the 45 
close of the Burma Round Table Conference, on the ground that it, 
too, was, as it undoubtedly and inevitably is, dyarchical in nature. 
Having decided to reject the Constitution held out as a concomitant 
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of separation, they found it difficult to distinguish this policy from 
opposition to separation in the abstract ; and, describing themselves 
for the purpose of the election as “ anti-separationists," they were 
driven to advocating the only possible alternative, that is, inclusion 
in the Federation. 5 

396. We have satisfied ourselves by discussion with the Delegates 
from Burma representing the anti-separationist parties that they 
have no real desire to see Burma included in an Indian Federation ; 
and indeed they franldy admit that on their ovm terms they would 
unhesitatingly prefer separation. The policy they have adopted 10 
contemplates only the inclusion of Burma in the Indian Federation 
on the basis of special financial and fiscal conditions (which so far as 
we have been able to understand them would be inconsistent with 
the fundamentals of a federal system), and on tlie understanding that 
at her chosen moment Burma would be at liberty to secede. We 15 
have no hesitation in describing this policy as wholly impracticable, 
and we can affirm that the Delegates from India who have been 
associated with us have just as little hesitation in ruling it out as 
incompatible with the conception of Federation. Its adoption by the 
Burman anti-separationist leaders is to be explained, we believe, by 20 
the mistaken idea that if Burma, as a unit of the Indian Federation, 
were to take part in such further advances towards full responsible 
self-government as may be made by the Federation, she would on 
leaving it at the moment of her choice start off on her own separate 
course so much further forward in the direction of her ultimate 25 
constitutional goal. Criticism in detail of this conception of future 
possibilities would involve us in dangerous fields of speculation ; and 
\Ve think it sufficient to record our opinion that, even if Burma could 
be permitted to enter the Indian Federation and to leave it at will, 
it is certain that Parliament would still regard it as its function to 30 
regulate her constitutional status and her relations with other 
possessions of the Crown. The inference which we draw from our 
examination of the course pursued by the Burman anti-separationists 
is that, in fact, they desire the separation of their country from 
India, but are distrustful of the consequences which may follow if 35 
the step is taken now ; and we see no reason to dissent from the 
conclusion at which the Statutory Commission arrived that “ so far 
as there is public opinion in the country it is strongly in favour of 
separation " ; nor do we believe that a recommendation in this sense 
would seriously offend Burman sentiment in any quarter. 40 
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397. The question is not, however, one to be decided solely on 
considerations of sentiment. The Statutory Commission adduced 
many other most cogent grounds for the separation of the t:\vo 
countries — the absence of common political interests with continental 
45 India, the constant and increasing divergence of economic interests, 
the financial inequities (as they appear in Burman eyes) which 
association \\dth India incvntably entails. They were also of opinion 
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that separation should take place at once. We base our recom- 
mendation,'" they obscrv'cd, that separation should be effected 
forthwnth on the practical ground that no advantage seems likely to 
accrue from postponement of a decision to a future date. The 
5 constitutional difficulties of securing Burman participation in the 
Central Government of India are not prospective but actual. They 
will grow \rith every’- advance in the Indian Constitution and \riil 
prejudicially affect not Burma only but India itself.*’^ By the 
emergence into the field of practical politics of tlie proposal for an 
10 Indian Federation these arguments arc greatly reinforced. It may 
be some time before the Federation is actually in operation ; but 
already there are projects directly or indirectly ancillary to it which 
are rapidly taking shape, and the more deeply Burma became 
’ involved in these as a result of her present position as a Province 
15 of British India, the more difficult would bo her disentanglement 
from tliem hereafter. We are, therefore, clearly of opinion that the 
separation of Burma, if it is to be effected at all, should not be 
postponed. 

Commercial Relations between India and Burma 
20 398. We should liavc no hesitation at all in endorsing the con- 

clusion arrived at by the Statutory Commission, if it were not that 
grave doubts as to the material benefits likely to accrue to Burma 
as a result of separation liave been expressed by persons well qualified 
to hold authoritative opinions on the complex problems involved. 
25 It may be an invidious task to balance national aspirations and 
sentiment against estimates of profit and loss ; but wc feel that it 
would be a sorry'- concession to Burman sentiment if wc were to 
recommend separation without weighing carefully the possibility of 
a serious diminution, whether immediate or prospective, of material 
30 prosperity, Wc have alluded to the increasing divergence of economic 
interests to which the Statutory Commission drew attention ; and 
further evidence of this divergence has been provided by events since 
•the date of their Report. It is said that if Burma were separated 
from India she would be free to develop her own fiscal policy on 
35 lines which are impossible for her while she is tied to India, and 
that only by separation can she secure the freedom to do so. The 
matter is, however, not quite so simple. Separation would un- 
doubtedly enable Burma to evolve a fiscal policy more suited to her 
peculiar needs than the high tariff policy of the Government of India ; 
40 but it takes time to develop a policy, and still more to gatJicr its 
fruits, and separation must have consequences of immediate effect, 
both financial and economic. 

399. An apportionment of a.sscts and liabilities between the two 
Governments would liavc to be made, as well as of revenues and 
45 charges wliich are now classified as central. The Statutory Cora* 
mission examined the probable results of such an apportionment, 
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and a more detailed but still incomplete investigation of this aspect 
of the question was made after the first Round Table Conference, 
the results of which are embodied in the Report knovm as the 
.Howard-Nixon Report. The joint investigators were not able to 
agree as to the basis of adjustment to be adopted in respect of certain 5 
charges, and the statistics on which they worked have been sub- 
stantially afiected by the general economic depression, to which 
Burma, depending almost entirely on the export of natural products, 
has been exposed as severely perhaps as any country’’ in the world. 

But we are satisfied, after examining the more recent statisfics 10 
furnished to us by the Government of Burma, that Burma is at any 
rate not likely to be any worse off in respect of net revenue as a 
result of separation, and indeed, if economic conditions improve, may 
gain considerably. But as regards the immediate effects on trade 
the position is not so clear. A very considerable trade betiveen 15 
Burma and India, averaging in value in normal times some 
40 crores (or £30 million) a year, has grown up in the 48 years since 
Burma was fully annexed to India and it has gro\vn up on a tariff- 
free basis, the Province of Burma being wdthin India's tariff v*all. 
These conditions would be wholly altered by the fact of separation. 20 
Burma would cease to be an economic, no less than a politic^, 
part of British India, and if nothing is done to prevent it, the tariff 
of each country would apply against the other. 

400. We conceive tliat one essential pro\'ision in any Constitution 
that may be dc\dsed for Burma in the event of separation vail be 25 
that existing Indian laws shall continue to have effect in Burma after 
separation unless and until amended or repealed by the Burma 
Legislature. Some such general provision would in any event be 
necessary in order to pro\dde the basis on which the administration 
may be carried on vithout interruption ; but if it extended to the 30 
Indian Tariff Acts and the Schedules attached to them the result 
would be that Burma would have to levy the customs duties 
prescribed by these Schedules on all goods imported into Burma, 
including goods imported from India, which hitherto have been 
free from duty ; and similarly with India in the case of goods 35 
imported from Burma. Of Burma's total exports, averaging in 
normal times about 56 crores (£42 millions) per annum, about 
48 per cent, (or ;flS millions) goes to India, representing about 14 per 
cent, of India's total imports. Of Burma's total imports, averaging 

in normal times about 28 crores (or £2\ millions) per annum, about 40 
42 per cent, (or £0 millions) are from India, representing per cent, 
of India's total exports. Thus the India-Burma trade constitutes 
nearly half of Burma's export and import trade and an appreciable 
portion of that of India ; and it is clear that the heavy duties of the 
Indian protective tariff might have a serious effect upon it. 45 

401. We recall that the Burma Sub-Committee of the First 
Indian Round Table Conference, while advocating the principle of 
separation, expressed the hope that it might be found possible to 
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conclude a Trade Convention betiveen India and Burma, and stressed 
the importance of causing as little disturbance as jxjssible of the 
close trade connections which at present exist between the two 
countries. Detailed suggestions for such a Convention were submitted 
to us by the Burma Chamber of Commerce, and w^e have had the 5 
advantage of studying memoranda on the subject furnished by 
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the Delegates who represented that Chamber and the Burma - 
Indian Chamber of Commerce and who also gave oral evidence 
before us. Briefly, the suggestion is this : that until such time 
10 as the two new Governments are able themselves to conclude a 
Trade Agreement, the existing fiscal relations between India and 
Burma should be maintained by special statutory provision in the 
two Constitution Acts. This suggestion, if adopted, would leave 
Burma bound for the time being to impose on imports from other 
15 sources than India the duties scheduled to the existing Indian Tariff 
Acts. But one of the principal considerations urged in favour of the 
separation of Burma from the rest of India is that the heavy duties 
imposed by India on certain classes of manufactured goods for the 
protection of Indian industries are detrimental to the interests of 
20 Burma, which demand the cheap importation of such commodities 
as manufactured iron and steel. The Chamber of Commerce would 
meet this difficulty by’ giving liberty to both countries to alter their 
tariffs (whicli would at the outset be identical) in relation to third 
countries (subject to arrangements designed to prevent the import of 
25 goods on which the tariff might have been lowered into either India 
or Burma, as the case might be, in order to re-export to the other), 
^vith a proviso that npithcr country'" shall vathout the consent of the 
other \^ry’ existing tariff rates in respect of an agreed list of goods 
or commodities, that is to say% goods or commodities in respect of 
30 which either India or Burma enjoys, by virtue of the existing freedom 
of trade between them, a preference so valuable that any reduction 
of it would seriously'' affect the trade in that article between the two 
countries. 

402. These proposals are at first sight attractive, but they rest on 
35 a hypothesis which we believe is not likely to be substantiated in 
fact. The Memorandum of the Chamber of Commerce strongly 
deprecates the assumption that the Government of Burma will need 
any additional revenue which might result from taxing the India- 
Burma trade. It assumes on the contrary that as the result of the 
40 financial settlement with India, Burma will gain to an annual extent 
sufficient, even in the present depressed conditions, to give her a 
small surplus with which to meet new expenditure. We are informed 
that the Government of Burma do not share this view, and anticipate 
that, even allowing for a favourable settlement, the future Govem- 
45 ment of Burma will need to raise some revenue from trade with. India. 
But however that may’ be, it is obvious that whatever gain the settle- 
ment may bring to Burma, it vail inv’olvc an approximately equal 
loss to Indian revenues ; and the Government of India, we understand. 
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have no doubt at all that they will have to look to taxes on the trade 
with Burma to make good some of this loss. It may be assumed 
therefore, that after separation it will not be possible, on the Indian 
side at any rate, to maintain even for a short j^eriod an India-Burma 
5 trade free of customs duties ; and when one invasion of the free 
trade system has been made, compensating adjustments will prob- 
ably be required all round. 

403. A departure from complete freedom of trade need not in all 
cases seriously prejudice trade between India and Burma, which 
10 depends not so much on the absence of duties as on the margin of 
protection afforded against competing goods from other sources ; 
and it may well be that in respect of several classes of goods exchanged 
by Burma and India the imposition of a light import duty would not 
materially affect the flow of trade. This, however, could only be 
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ascertained by expert examination of the trade item by item ; and !5 
vre are of opinion that tlie first step to be taken is that Burma and 
India should agree on a list of goods on which duties could safely 
be imposed up to a prescribed limit sufficient to secure the India- 
Burma trade against dislocation. It would also be necessaiy' to deal 
with the question of substituting eqiih’alent import duties for the 20 
excise duties at present imposed in India on Burma products, and 
\uce versa. To secure its object, such an agreement would have to 
be operative from the moment of separation, and it must therefore 
have been concluded before the new Governments are established, 
i.e., between the existing Governments. But an agreement by the 25 
existing Governments can only be made binding on the Govern- 
ments to be established by the new Constitution Acts by statulorj' 
provision in both Acts 

404. Though the primary purpose of any agreement imposed 
upon the new Governments of India and Burma by tlie Constitution 30 
Acts would be the regulation of India-Burma trade with the minimum 
disturbance of its existing conditions, this cannot be achieved in 
isolation. The imposition of duties on goods previously exchanged 
between India and Burma on a no-duty basis may affect the ques- 
tions of the duties properly leviable by either country on competing 35 
goods from other sources. Moreover, Burma may desire to reduce 
the Iiigh protective duties at present imposed by the Indian tariff on 
certain manufactured goods imported from outside. This is recognised 
by the Burma Chamber of Commerce, and their representative 
in his supplementary’' memorandum, makes specific suggestions for 40 
dealing with the case, and also with the question of re-export from 
the country of the low’er tariff to the other country. The agreement 
should, therefore, contain as its secondary purpose provisions 
enabling either country to vary its tariffs on goods from outside 
sources, but within prescribed limits, so as not to defeat the primary" 45 
durpose for which it is made. 
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405. An agreement of this kind embodied in the Constitution Act, 
even though mutually^ advantageous to the tw’o countries, must 
necessarily constitute to some extent an encroachment upon the 
fiscal liberty" w"hicli Burma after separation is to enjoy", and W’hich 
India already" enjoy's. The encroachment would be less, if the 5 
agreement provided full opportunity to both parties to vary' details 
by" mutual consent during its currency" ; but it is in any" event 
desiniblc that the agreement itself should continue for the shortest 
penod w'liich is compatible w’ith the securing to those concerned in 
the India-Burma trade of a reasonable measure of certainty as to the 10 
immediate future. One possible course w'ould be to impose the 
agreement for an undefined period subject to denunciation by cither 
country at reasonable notice, .say" twelve months. If the agreement 
proved to be congenial to the needs of both, such an arrangement 
nught promise the greatest prospect of stability ; but there is a risk 15 
that national amour propre might lead one or both of the new' 
Governments to denounce it as soon as it had the power to do so. 
with the result tliat the agreement might last for little more than 
the period of notice. Another course, advocated by the Burma 
Chamber of Commerce, would be to enact that the agreement should 20 
continue until replaced by another concluded between tlic two new 
Governments. This, however, would give one Government, if it 
found that it enjoyed an advantage at the expense of the other the 
option of retaining that ad\*antage indefinitely" ; nor do wc think 
that it would be fair to impose upon the future Government of Burma 25 
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in iho pcri(xl follow scjwration the hcrvvj* burden of 

negotiating an intricate Trade Agreement. In our opinion, it would 
be l>est that the agreement should last for a dcTintte ]>eno<l of one or 
more years, either Government having the right thereafter to give 
twelve monlU<* lu^ticc to determine it ; and that it should contain 
pro\*isions for the mutual adjustment of details from time to lime 
during its currency, where both panic's dcsiUHl such adjustments 
to l>e made. 

We recommend, therefore, that the Govcrnor-Goneral of Sutuiotr 
35 India and the Govcnior of Hurma sliall l>e respectively empowerefl in 

their discretion (i) to apply for a jirtrxnbed pcric^d to tlie c?;rliaugc ttirmird. 
of gocxls and comnuKluie^ between India and Ihirma a sc.ale of 
customs duties which ulull have bcem mutually agrccxl between the 
existing G':ivcrnmcnts of India and Burma, or determined by 
40 His Majirsly’s Government in default of agreement, the scale not to 
be susceptible of x-ariation during the prc: cribal period except by 
rnutu.al consent : and (li) to apply to specified classes of gocxls and 
commodilie^> impirte*! into either country from outside f.ourtes such 
variation^ of the duiie-j iin]>Oh<\I by the Indian Taiifi Scluxluk-^ at the 
45 date of separation as may have been mutually aurccxl by the existing 
Governments of India and Burma before sijparatum, or determined 
by His MajiNly’s Government in default of agreement, or as may be 
mutually agreetl thcrerifter by the two Governments during the 
prejurribexl pcrio^l. 
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407. Tlic ncitotiatioiis for .a Trade Agrcxuiuau nuglit also be OninUra- 
cxtcndecl to the regulation of the immigialion of Indian labour into 
Burma for the first few years after sep.iration. We allude elsewhere u\<niT, 
in our Report to the drarability of withholding from Indian-Briiish 
5 subjects tiic unreilriclcd right of entry into Burma after the s,epara- 
tion, in order that the Government and Regis la lure of Burma may 
be free to i emulate the influx of cheap labour in competition \viU\ 
the indigenous sources of supply. The problem is already acute, as 
the Royal Commts'iion on l.:ibour in India have roconkxl, and we 
10 endorse the opinion expre'sscfl by that Commission that the bc*rit way 
of solving the problem is by mutual agreement between the two 
Governments concenusl. But the period immwliaiely after scjvira- 
tion is evidently not the mo*,t suitable opp^irtiinity for negotiating 
an agreement on a matter which in iHcuharly capable of provohmg 
15 lively animodtie'^, and v.*e are of opinion that, wh, ether or not in 
direct comuy*tion with an aitreement to regulate trade relations, at 
any rate at the same time, an agreement to rmitrol the in (lux of 
Indian lalxnir into Burma sliouM be concludesl belwefii the axistiiig 
Governments. Such an agreemfun, wdiich might conceivably run 
20 for fhet^arne jv*rifxl, and be dek'rniinable on the r.aine notice, as the 
Tnulc Agreement (though this is a ixiinl on which we wish to make 
no defmilc n'rornnumdation), would ako nc»\l to be given rdatulory 
force by the two Constitution Acts, so as lo be efftx:tively binding 
on the neiv Governments for the jiericKl of its validity. 

25 40S. The difficulty of regulating the ciavnomic relations of India corjcimHoj, 

and Burma in the perifxl immixl lately following sepaiation has 
enter 1 itself lo us a*, the most senous obstach* lo a rt'commcndn* 
lion in favour of reparation, wjiich on all other f pounds sereins plainly 
to he indic^itt'^l. We v.*cre much impK-.sed by tlie views of tlic 
3k Delegate;* reprt-rauiting commercial intern. ts, boili European and 
Indian, on the disturbance of India-Burm.a t ratio which might result 
from refiaration. We believe, however, that an agi cement such as 
w’c have suggn.tnl v/ould enable both count fin. to tide over the 
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critical period, and in these circumstances we regard ourselves as 
justihed in recommending that the separation of Burma from India 35 
should be effected simultaneously with the introduction of the 
constitutional changes which tve have recommended in the case 
of the other Provinces of India. 

(2) The Burma White Paper 

409. Before considering in detail the proposals in tlie Burma 40 
\^^hite Paper, we have certain preliminary observTitions to make. 

It is in the fct place evident that a new Constitution for Burma, 
wbate\^er ma^" be its precise form, must differ in many respects from 
that which we have recommended in tlie case of the Governors* 
Provinces in India. The Government of Burma will be a unitary 45 
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government, and therefore no question of any distribution of executive 
or legislative powers 'vvill arise, since the Government will unite in 
itself all the powers which in a Federated India will be divided 
between the Federal and Provincial Govemments. 

410. Next, we desire to draw attention to some of the legal 5 
consequences of separation. On the Indo-Siamese frontier of Burma 
lies the territor}^ knowm as the Karenni States, whose independence 
was guaranteed' by a treaty with the former Burmese Kingdom in 
1875. These States are not a part of British India, but are never- 
theless part of “ India ** as defined by the Interpretation Act, 18S9, 10 
because under the suzerainty of tlie Crown exercised through the 
Governor-General. The 3 ^ are under the direct control of tlie 
Government of Burma, jurisdiction in them being exercised by the 
Gov'crnor on behalf of tlie Governor-General by virtue of powers 
delegated under the Foreign Jurisdiction Act ; but their constitu- 15 
tional position seems to differ in no respect from that of Indian 
States in which tlie Crown exercises jurisdiction by treat\^ usage or 
otherwise. The jurisdiction tlierefore which is at present exercised 
by the Crown through the Governor-General of India, and through 
the Governor of Burma by virtue of the powers delegated to him, will 20 
have to be resumed into the hands of the Crown, and thereafter 
exercised directly through the Governor of Burma, without the 
intervention of the Governor-General of India. The Burma White 
Paper rightly proposes that the first of these objects shall be secured 
by the Constitution Act itseU ; for the second a new Foreign 25 
Jurisdiction Order in Council mil clearly be required. 

411. We assume that provision will be made for the continued 
application to Burma after the separation from India of all Acts 
of the Imperial Parliament which extend at the present time to 
Burma as a part of British India. But there are a number of other 30 
Acts of Parliament which apply to His Majesty’s overseas possessions 
exclusive of British India ; and when Burma ceases to be a part of 
British India, it would seem that tliose Acts would, in the absence 

of provision to the contrary, apply to Burma as thej^ applj^ elsewhere. 
Thus, all Acts which are declared to extend to ” colonies ** would at 35 
once become part of tlie law of Burma, since " colony ** is defined 
in the Interpretation Act, 1889, as '* any part of His Majest 3 ’''s 
dominions exclusive of the British Islands and of British India,** 
Out attention has been drawn in this connection to the Colonial 
Laws Validity Act, 1865, some of the provisions of which appear to 40 
be quite inconsistent with any Constitution which we could con- 
template for Burma. We think that special provisions will be 
e quired in the Constitution Act to deal with this point ; and we 
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agroij al?o witli t!ic Sccrelar\* of State that no room slioiild be left for 
45 any sui:gei?tion tliat the new ftatns of liurrna will be .assimilated to 
that of a Croum Colony. Apart from this, it will obviously be 
necessary* to make pro ion for the continued application to Burma 
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of existing: British Indian laws, until rep.'alcd or amended by the 
Bunn CSC J^tpslature or other comjx'tent .authority ; but there will 
have to be some machinery* for adapting tliose laws to meet the new 
constilutioTial situation, as, for example, by sul>stiuiting the 
5 Governor of 13unna for the Govcmor-Gcnernl in Council, where tiic 
latter expression occurs in an cxi^^tinj: Act. 

•nu. It is propo-ed that the Constitution Act should declare that Acr<-nr.rnu 
all rights and ohlicatiou’^ under in ten) at ion al Treaties, Conventions 
or Agreentents which l>efore tljc comm en cement of the Act were ^ 
jO binding upon Buniia us part of British India shall continue to be 

binding tijxjn her.' A similar provision is to be found in section M8(l ) iSh 
of the South Africa .\ct, the Act which cod'*) itu led the Union 

of Smth Africa. In that case, however, the States or Provinces by or 
ot) who'^c l^diaU the Treaties, Conventions or Agreements had licen 
15 made lK‘came jvirt of a new and larger organism, which necessarily 
.a^'Mimcd re~S}x)nstbiHty for all the existing obligations of its constituent 
rnt mly.’rs ; but we arc not clear that tiie evse of a State which becomes 
autonomous by reparation fron) a larger State is precisely analogous, 
at any rate <o far as rightr: ns distmgmMied from obligations .arc 
2*1 concen'.ed, and we arc deposed to think that the matter may require 
some further examination. 

A 13. We sliOuld mention liero that the Dck'g;ites from Bnnna, both His 
in a Joint Mem omul um 'lignttl by several of them and orally l>ofore 
us, expre^^ed the hojvj that His ^fajC5ly might be plea.sed to adopt rruuVt to 
25 the title of King-KmjKror of Bunna. It would not l>e proper for us Han;;:*, 
to exprcb'a any opinion on this i^ugge^tion until His M.ajcsty's pleasure 
had lyren taken ; but we may pcrha}>s lx: ]xirniittcd to make the 
following olrAcra'ations. His Majesty’s full .style and title is ‘‘George V 
by the Grace of God of Great Britain, Ireland, and of the British 
30 Dominions l>eyond the Seas King, Defender of the Faith, Fint)crorof 
Indt.i " ; and Section 1 of the Govcnmicnt of India Act therefore 
correctly do^rrilxrs the territories for thi! rime lK*ing vented in His 
Majesty in India as governed “ by and in tin* name of His ^^:ljcsty 
the King, Km|>cror of In<lta.“ l-rom thin it is clear that, though it is 
35 not incorrect to sp/.Mk of His Majesty in relation to Hin Indian 
Umpire .as “ *rh'‘ Kmg-ICmpcror," tlic cxprc:‘;sion ’* King-Fmjvjror of 
India “ in not legally a pan of HH ^^aje!Jty'n style ami title. 

Hence a reference to Burma in tin? Koyal Title could, .subject to His 
Majesty's couM-nl, only !>• introduced by legislation, wliich, funce the 
40 Statute of Wcntminnler ly.‘camc law, would require the coucurrenct; 
of the Dominion Governments, Tin; Delegates also dcsircal that tht; 

Governor fdiould in future be known as the Governor-General of 
Burma ; but this tools .a mat ter on which we thinl: that His ^fajestyV. 

I>lea*»urc would liavi; to Ix: taken. 

» IJ jrrrJi Wl.Uf Vjr-*T, J‘n»pfAiS 5. 
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414. The |>ropo*ial.s in the Burma While Paper with regard to the Tfco 
Executive fo)k>w genemlly those in flie Imlia Wliilc Paper with 
regard to tlie Kx^cutive Government of the Fed e ml ion and of tlic meat. 

5 Provinces ; that is to i:ay, executive power and authority is to bo 
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vested in tlie Governor as the representative of the King, aided and 
advised by a Council of Ministers.^ We approve these proposals in 
principle, and it is not necessary to repeat what we have already 
said on the subject in the earlier part of our Report ; but there are 
certain divergencies bet\vccn the India and Burma WTiitc Papers to 10 
which we should draw attention, as well as other points which arise 
only in the case of Burma. 

415. The Council of Ministers -vrill have a constitutional right to 
tender ad\Tice to the Governor in the exercise of the powers conferred 
upon him by the Constitution Act, other than powers connected \rith 15 
certain Departments which will be rcsenxd for the Governor's own 
direction and control and matters left by the Constitution Act to 
the Governor's own discretion ; but the Governor \rill be declared 
to have a special responsibility in respect of certain matters and 
where they arc involved ^\*ilI be free to act according to his owm 20 
judgment. The matters which it is proposed shall be reser\Td to 
the Governor's own direction and control, are Defence, External 
Afiairs, Ecclesiastical Affairs, the affairs of certain Excluded Areas, 
and monetary policy, currency and coinage. With these we deal 
later, but wc point out that they do not include law and order, 25 
which vdll, therefore, fall wthin the ministerial sphere, as it \rill in 
the Indian Provinces, if our recommendations are accepted. ^ Wc arc 

of opinion that the responsibility for law land order ought in future 
to rest on l\Iinisters in Burma no less than in India, and for sub- 
stantially the same reasons. From one point of view, the problem 30 
is less difficult in Burma, because of the absence of communal feeling ; 
but on . the other hand, serious crime, especially crimes of violence, 
appears to be more rife in Burma than in India. In proportion to 
population, tlie percentage of murders, dacoities and cattle thefts 
exceeds (and often greatly exceeds) the percentage in almost every 35 
other Province of British India, though there is a marked absence 
of that form of crime known as terrorism/ Nevertheless, though 
the need for an efficient and disciplined police force in Burma is 
manifest, we do not think that Burma should be deprived of the 
opportunity which in our judgment ought to be afforded to the 40 
Indian Provinces in this sphere. 

416. The police in Burma consist of two cMl police forces : — (1) the 
District Police and the Rangoon Police, which are organised on 
much the same lines as the police forces in the other Indian Pro- 
vinces and whose main duty is that of detecting and preventing 45 

' Burinn A\Tiite Paper, Proposals 6-20. 
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crime ; and (2) ten battalions of the Burma JVIilitary Police. Six 
battalions of the latter are frontier battalions, stationed almost 
wholly in the excluded tribal areas contiguous to the frontiers, and 
may be described as a watch and ward gendarmerie. Of the other 
four battalions, one is a reserve battalion wliich provides drafts 5 
mainly for the frontier battalions and is also responsible for the 
protection of the railways in times of internal disorder, and three are 
garrison battalions, two Avith headquarters in Rangoon and one in 
Mandalay. These, though organised on a battalion footing, serve 
in the districts in small detachments as patrolling parties and as 10 
a backing to the District Police, and also supply Treasury guards 
and prisoners’ escorts. The latter service requires a well-armed 
and highly disciplined personnel, and is entrusted in other Provinces 
to the so-called armed reserves of the civil police, which do not exist 
under that name in Burma. 15 
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AM, We are infomictl that it is ia contemplation to place the six 
frontier Kattnlions and the rcsera*c battalion of the Military' Police 
directly under the Governor as part ('f the defence organisation, 
thotn;h it is not intcndal that they shall fonn part of tlic re;;^ular 
20 Defence Force or lo'^e their primary police character. If, as we 
understand, thf'^e iKittalions are at the present time stationed in the 
Exdnded Areas in proximity to the frontiers, it would clearly be 
iinjHiSsiblc to transfer tlieni \Wth the ordinary' civil police to the 
control of a Minister. a!ul the proposed arn\ngement seems to us a 
25 reasonable and convenient one. We are informed also that m times 
of i^travc internal dtwder the reserve battalion, and to a limited 
extent the frontier battalinns also, have been calletl upon to act as 
ndditinna! jx^lice outride Gn' FxcJudcd Aicas, bchirc n'course is 
ha<l to military aid ; and if in future they lurcomc part of the defence 
30 organisation under tlie control of the Govt rn or, it wtndd be possddc 
for the latter in the exercise of hi'^ sj^rcial nv^jvonsibihty for tlie pre- 
vention of gnive menace to the peace or traiuphlhly of Ihirma to deal 
efiecUvely with a threatrne<| outhreah witluiut th*' u.si? of troops, 
or alternatively to pl.^ce additional forces at the tbsjvo'^al of the 
35 Minister for the same puqK>’;^.\ 

4 IS. It is intended, wr understand, that the three garrison 
Ixattalions should pass tinder the conirt)! of the Minister rct^ponsible 
for Kv.v and order as part of the police force of the Districts, and they 
would thus corrcsp>nd tn the anned reserves of the civil police m 
40 the oUter Pnrjvinces. The frontier and reserve battalions would, 
however, \y* available a,s a re5,er.T striking force in the event of 
serious disturbance wherever it might ixcur, or to jirovide leliefs 
for men on continuous duty in the tiiviricts. 'Iltcse propns:ils seem 
to us to Ivj well conceived. Tlic Governor's responsibility for the 
45 prcv/rv'alion in Uie last resource of law a ml order in Jhirma may well 
be heavaer than in many of the Indian Provinces, but hia position 
will l>e .stronger in that he will have tinder his own control the 
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Department of Defence and the rcMjurccs which it can afford in the 
way of additional military piliee as well <is of troops. We have only 
one suggestion to make. In view of the reservation to the Governor 
of the Dejiartmcnt of Defence, wc are dispfred to think that the 
5 designation of the tlirce garrison battalions which will henceforth be 
under the control of the Miuist'-r as Militar)’ Police tnay tend to 
confusion. Wc .suggest, therefore, that some oilier designation 
should l>e adopted, and jKThaps *' tlie Burma Constabulaiy '' might 
Ixi regarded as appropriate. 

JO 410. The Governor i-^ to have a r.pjcial responsibility in nrsp-ct 
of (fl) tile prevention of any grave menace to the j>eate or trampiillity 
of Burma or any part thert^of ; (t) tlie icifeguarding of the financial 
stability and credit of Burma ; (r.) the saf(*guarding of the legitimate 
intcrest-s of minorities : (rf) the securing to the members of the 
15 public service,'? of any rights provided for tiicm by the Constitution 
Act and the .safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; (r) llie prtrven- 
tion of commercial discrimination ; (/) the administration of rertain 
Partially Excluded Arena; and (c) J^ny matter wliieh afh'sls Iho 
administration of any department of government tinder tlic direction 
20 and control of the Gov'ernor. It will Im* seen tliat these sjHTial 
rc-sp^nsibilitie*! are subsUtntinlly the same as tho::e proposed in the 
case of the Governor-General and Governors of Piovinces, aiul all 
that wt* have naid tipjn them elsewhere applies e(|ually in the case 
of Burma, Tlie .suggestion in the Joint Memorandum submitted 
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by certain o£ the Burman Delegates that any dispute on the question 25 
whetlier in a particular case the Go\'emor‘s special responsibilities 
are involved should be referred to the lYi\y Council for decision 
completely misapprehends the principle underlying the Proposals ; 
and nothing would be more likely to check a healthy constitutional 
development than to make the relations bet^vecn the Governor and 30 
his Ministers a matter of law rather than of constitutional usage and 
practice. There arc certain aspects of commercial discrimination in 
the case of Burma which are of sufficient importance to demand 
separate treatment, and we also leave for subsequent consideration 
the question of the Excluded Areas. 55 

The JRcsetvcd DepartfUents 

420. The subject of Defence has not the same importance in Burma 
as it has in India, for there is no North West Frontier problem ; but, 
as the Statutory Commission observ^e, Burma has on her own bordere 
a less definite but potential danger which, if it actually emerged in 40 
concrete shape, she could not deal with single-handed^. So long as 
this is so, it is clear that the Department of Defence must remain 
under the exclusive control and administration of the Governor ; and 
the more so, since the main pre-occupation of those responsible 
for the defence of Burma must always lie in the vast Excluded Areas of 45 

^ Report, Vol. II, para. 220. 
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the Province, which are also to remain under the Governor’s control. 

It is proposed, and we think rightly, that the Governor should also 
have the title of Commander-in-Chief . The executive militar}’' power 
\Ndll be vested in him, as the head of the Executive Government, and 
the size of a Burma Defence Force would not in any event justify 5 
the separate appointment of a Commander-in-Chief for Burma. We 
have already mentioned the proposals which arc in contemplation 
with regard to the transfer of certain battalions of the Burma Military 
Police to the defence organisation. The personnel of these battalions 
at the present time is, we understand, for the most part Indian, being 10 
drawn from men who have served their time with Indian regiments ; 
and whether as time goes on it will be found possible to replace these 
\vith Burma personnel is not a matter on which we are competent to 
express any opinion. We may refer to what we have said on this 
subject in connection -with Indian army problems ; but we desire 15 
also to point out that the policing and protection of the Excluded 
Areas, which lie along the frontiers of Burma and which form so large 
a proportion of the total area of the country, involve militaiy’’ con- 
siderations of a special Mnd which do not arise in India. We refer 
hereafter to the powers which the Burma Legislature wiM possess in 20 
connection legislation for the enforcement of army discipfine. 

421, External affairs and ecclesiastical affairs need no comment. 
The affairs of the Excluded Areas raise, however, various questions 
which it wall be more convenient to discuss separately 

422. The reservation to the Governor of matters relating to mone- 25 
tary policy, currency and coinage, differentiates the Bunna White 
paper proposals from those of India in a very important respect. 

In India it is proposed that the Federal IMioisters shall be responsible 
generally for finance, the Governor-General having only a special 
responsibility for the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit 30 
of the Federation, vnth. a financial adviser to assist him in the dis- 
charge of this responsibility. But it has always been made clear 
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Itv His Oovcnuiu’nt th.^i the os.h'\hlishuu''nt a Kc<''rvi! 

free Item ’|x ‘Utica! iatUience, lo whicli the in:inAf;emt*m <>f 
35 currency aiu! c\chanc,r enuM was a coiuVUton preccclont 

to the trattsfer lo '»tini<lcr.‘ of re*'p<n\MUiUty for the A nance of the 
Fciicratirirn Tin* Kc^^er^'o Hank has now hren c^tablishci! and 
every* prospect of s^ucccs^* and tlie condition po crthnit wiW therefore 
K* fnUdlnl. Bxit tlicre is no separate Kcncrve Hank in Burma, nor. 

4*'» <0 far a.s we arc aware, is it in contemplation to cstabli'^h one : and 
we apTi'e therefore that monetary paHry. currency and coinai^c is 
proi^rly reserved to the GovenifJt . 

4‘:r3, It is projxv'^d to cmjxnvcr the Governor to appcunl at his 
discretion not mure than thre^r Coxin^cllors to a5.*;i.st him in tlie ' * 
•55 administration of the He'ct^cd Doparttnent''. Ho will abo be 

empowered at discretion, but after consuUalKm with his Minister:^. iVnsrvrU! 

' Aflvt'r?. 
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to ap]>oint a Financial Advi^r to :\WvA him and also lo advise 
Ministers on matters rcKardin^ which they may seek adviro. The 
duties of the Financial Adviser will necc^^anly cover a wider AcUl 
than those of the Financial Advi»-er to tin: Governor-General of 
5 India, not only l>ecause of the reserx-alion to the Governor of matters 
relatin;; to manetmy^ |ydic>% currency and coinage, but al<n 
l>ceausc Uic Government of Hunna will Ik* a unitary Govenunent, 
uniting itself the financial jxT.vers which in India will bo sharcil 
iK^veon the Ftdcnil and the Provincial Govcnmients. In these 
10 circumsUinces, we do not think that we can endorse tin* projKisal 
in the Hunna NVhile Paper that one of the Counsellors may, at the 
discretion of the Govcnior, Ik appointed Financial Adviser. \Vc 
assume that the p!o|x><aI is basc<l upon grotinds of economy ; but 
it seems lo us that any saving in ex|Huue which might Ik* effected 
15 by a combination of the two ofnces would Ixj mon; than counter- 
balanced by the disadvantages which in our opinion would 
result. We think that Ministers would Ik unlikely to avail 
themse!v(*s freely of the ,<erv'ices of a h'inancial Adviser wlio W'as 
also in administmtivc charge of a Pesen,*ed Department and directly 
20 under Uu* control of the Governor. It is also very imjKrlant that 
the Financial Advi^^er should Ik in a ptv.it ion in which he could 
take an impartial and indejKiulent view* of the w'hole financial 
fdtuation. in relation to Ixitli the IVansferrcd and the Keserved 
Departments, and if he were at the same lime one of the Governor’s 
25 CounseUoTV> be could rcatccly avoid Audiug buu'-eK frtsm time to 
time in a jKisition in which his interest in one capacity conflicted 
with his duly in the other. 

77;c Lepshture 

A2\, It is propvx^l that the Legislature shall consist of the King 
30 reprc^4*nletl by the Governor and two Houm's, to Ik styled the 
Senate and the lUniee of Kcprc*cniatives. The Senate is to consist 
of not more than 3d memlKrs, of whom 18 would be elected by the 
]fou‘K of Hepresentatives, and 18, who may not Ik* oflicials, would 
Ik! nominated by the Governor in his discretion. The House of 
35 I<eprc\enlativcH is to consist of 133 mending of whom 1 10 would Ik 
elected lo represent general const ilucncic.s, and M to repreiJcnt special 
constituencies, 'fhe Govcrnor-Gencrars Counsellors arc to Ik* 
tx-offido members of lK)lh Houses for all pur|K)ses, except the right 
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to vote. The Senate is not to sit for any fixed term, but one-quarter 
of its members are to retire every two years. The House of Kepre- 40 
sentatives is to continue for five years unless sooner dissolved.^ 

425. There are no detailed proposals wth regard either to the 
composition of the Houses or to the franchise in the Burma White 
Paper; but the Secretary of State has since submitted a Memo- 
randum, which is printed among the Records of the Committee, 45 

* Burma WTiite Paper, Proposals 21 , 23, 2-4, 25-29. 
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w'hich contains valuable suggestions with regard to . both these 
subjects.^ In our opinion suitable provisions can be embodied in 
the future Constitution Act on the basis of these suggestions ; but, 
though we give tliem our general approval, there are nevertheless 
certain points in which we think that they require modification ; 5 
and to these we draw attention in the paragraphs which follow. 

426. We understand that, in the case of those members of the 
Senate who are to be elected by the House of Representatives, the 
intention is to adopt the method of the single transferable vote. 

So far as this is designed to avoid the necessity of communal repre- 10 
sentation, it has our cordial approval ; but we do not think that it 
will efiect its object, viz., to secure adequate representation to 
substantial minorities, if the proposal in the Burma AVhite Paper is 
retained, whereby one-quarter of the Senate retires at the expiration 

of every period of tivo years. It has been pointed out in memoranda 15 
submitted to us by the Burma Chamber of Commerce and others that 
at the first election, when the full number of 18 seats are to be filled 
and the requisite quota of votes uull be eight, the European, Indian 
and Karen communities at any rate could count on securing the 
election of their candidates ; but that at the . ensuing periodic 20 
elections, uith only nine vacant seats to fill, no minority candidate - 
could be elected unless all the minority representatives in the 
Lower House pooled their votes, because the necessarj'” quota would 
be too large. Alternative proposals have been made to meet this 
difficulty, but none seem to overcome it entirely; and after full 25 
consideration we have come to the conclusion that the system of 
rotational retirement is unsuitable, and that the better plan would 
be to pro\dde that the life of the Senate shall be for a fixed period of 
seven years, unless it is sooner dissolved. But even so the problem 
of casual vacancies, which always causes difficulty under proportional 30 
representation systems, has to be faced, if the minorities are not to be 
placed in an increasingly unfavourable position as the seven years 
draw to a close. We have considered more than one plan for 
meeting this difficulty, none of which are wholly satisfactory ; and 
we think that the best course will be to provide that, where a casual 35 
vacancy occurs in a seat held by the representative of a minority 
community, only candidates of the same community as the vacating 
member shall be eligible. We recognise that this to some extent 
introduces a communal element into the Senate, which we regret ; 
but we do not see how in the circumstances it is to be avoided. An 40 
alternative suggestion was that casual vacancies should be filled by 
the Governor's nomination ; but we have felt bound to reject this 
for reasons which it is unnecessary to elaborate. 

427, The proposals for the composition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives are fully set out in the Secretary of State's Memoran- 45 
dum, to which we have referred. They provide for 119 general 

* Recoitls [1933-34], AI. p. 10. 
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constituencies niui special constilucnci( s. Of the general con- 
stituencies, 94 wouM W non-coiuniunal. VZ Karen, 8 Indian, 2 Anjdo- 
Indian. and 8 Itlurojvc^in. The special constituencies are tlur Univer- 
sity of Kangoon, the Bunnese Chantlx’r of Commerce, the Bunna- 
5 Indian Chainl>er of Commerce, the Burma -European Chamln'r of 
Comxnerce, the Chinese Chamlvcr of Commerce, the Kanqoon Trades 
Association (European), and I^tlxiur (two Indian and two Burinan). 
Oat <»f the non -communal constitucncie*;. thux' scats would 1 m.' 
rcservax! for women. It will In* olecrved that thehc pro|K>sals arc 
In bas<Ml ujvm communal reprewntation with f epanite eleettwates. \Vc 
had hojHitl that it would have Ixtu jv^'csible to abandon tim principle 
of communal rcprer-^uitation in the c;v«c of Burma, however nece^^a^)’ 
it may be for Briti'-h-lndia : but we have reluctantly romc to ilie 
conclusion that, for the present at any rate, this is «an impracticable 
15 ideal. It is true that there is very little religious cleavage m Burma, 
since, as we have already observt\l, toleration is a mark'll character- 
istic of t!i»? Buddhist cree^l. There are however racial clea»vaj;es . 
amon^ the infli^;cnous races there is a clear-cut division l>ctwecn 
Bunn an and ICarcn : and the division l>e tween tlie indu:enous and 
2o non-indii:enous (mainly Euroj>can and Indian) communities is as 
marked as is the xluasion lx:l^^een the non-indii;eiunis communities 
themselves. We are not to l>e undcrst<K>d as sujuiestinK that the 
different communities live otherwise than in amity with one anotlier, 
atlhouuh the feeling Ivj tween Uurnian and Indian, especially as 
25 competitors in the lalwur market, from time to lime Inrcomcs acute ; 
but each community has its own culture and outlook on life, and 
thcr.e do not always blend. It is ab>o to lx* ol>scr\*cd that the minori- 
ties ha%'e their own representation at the present time in tlic Burman 
legislature, and wc are clear that none of them would l>o prepared 
iKi to aUindon it ; indcwl, the Burman Delegates tliemrelves with few 
exceptions, rccogni5ed, even if rcductantly, that the claim was one 
which must 1 k' met. We ilRTcfore atxcpl llie projxisals in principle, 
but we are glad to observe a suggestion in the Secretary of State's 
Memorandum that it .should lx* permi.vsible for persons who arc not 
35 memlxTs of the communities concerned to stand as candidates for 
communal cjonstitucncies. Wc endorse this suggestion, arul wc hope 
that it may liclp in the course of time to break down the barrier 
which at present exists, 

428, It v.*ill be obst-rv'cd tliat three rd the ninety dour n(Ui-com- 
40 inunal scats arc, under the projweils in the ^fcmoranduin, to be 
reserved for women. The rcjire'-entntive <d the women of Burma 
inff>rme<I us, however, that Burman women did not desire this 
reserv'ivtion, and we are satisfied that this is so. In these cticum- 
slanccs the question arises wludhcr thc'e three s(*ats should be 
•15 elimiuated altogether or a.vugnt'd ehewhere. |K)s^ibly as an addition 
to the repre'-.entation of sp»xial interest*,. We are of opinimi on the 
information Iwfore us that the sju-cia) inlet esls arc alre.uly adc- 
(juately rejiresenled, and that tlie total number of tlie House of 
l<»q>rcsentalives should therefore be 13f> instead of 133. 
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42fk We agree generally with the ]Uoj>o.n.ils in the Memorandum 
for the frail clii'-e for the J^»uer Home, which will result in a 
substantial incrca?ie in the electorate. The i)resent olet loratc of 
Burma consists of 1,958,000 nu n and 124,000 women , and the 
5 prujKssals in the Memorandum will increaf e this number to 2.300,000 
men and 700,000 women, (m 23-28 jier cent, of the total population, 
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as against 16*9 per cent. The increase in the number of women 
voters is very striking ; the proportion to the adult female population 
is increased from 4 per cent, to about 21 per cent., and the proportion 
of women to men voters from 1 : 14-3 to 1 ; 3'5. In British India 10 
our recommendations would increase the number of voters from 
3 per cent, of the total population of British India to 14 per cent., 
and the proportion of women to men voters from 1 : 20 to between 
1 : 4 • 5 and 1:5; and it may be asked why Burma should be accorded 
such exceptionally favourable treatment. The answer to this is 15 
that the standard of li\dng is considerably higher in Burma than in 
India and this is reflected in a franchise which is for the most part 
necessarily based on a property qualification. We are informed 
that, despite this large extension of the franchise, the Government of 
Burma regard the proposals as administratively practicable, and, 20 
that being so, we accept them. The representative of the women of 
Burma urged that a wifehood franchise should, as in India, be in- 
cluded ; and, having regard to the position which women hold in 
Burma, we should have been glad to give favourable consideration 
to this suggestion. We are informed however that the inclusion of 25 
a wifehood franchise would increase the number of women voters 
to a figure approximating to 2.000.000, and that so great an increase 
in the electorate would present for some years to come an insuperable 
administrative obstacle. This we can well believe ; and we may 
point out that this qualification has been adopted in India not so 30 
much on its merits as a means of reducing the disparity bet^veen 
the proportion of women and men voters to a ratio as low as 1:4, 
whereas, even without the wifehood qualification, the proportion 
in Burma would be approximately 1 ; 3 • 5. 

430. The proposals of the Burma WTiite Paper with regard to the 35 
powers of the Legislature follow the same lines as those in the case 
of India and need no further comment except on two points. As in 
the case of the Indian Legislatures the Burma Legislature will have 
no power to make any law affecting the Army, Air Force, and Naval 
Discipline, Acts ; but it is likely that for some time to come Indian, 40 
forces will be serving in Burma the members of which are subject to 
the corresponding Indian Acts, and it is clear that it should also 
be beyond the competence of the Burma Legislature to repeal or 
amend any of the latter Acts. There 'will also be certain restrictions 
on the power of the Burma Legislature to pass discriminatory 45 
legislation affecting persons domiciled in the United Kingdom ; but 
questions will also arise as to their power to pass such legislation 
affecting persons domiciled in British India. This, however, is a 
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matter which will be more conveniently discussed later w-hen the 
subject of discrimination in general is being considered, 

431. Since the functions of the Government in Burma after 
separation wll extend to all matters which in India w-ill fall -within 
the Federal as well as -within the Provincial sphere, it w^ould seem 5 
at first sight that the Senate in Burma should correspond, whether 
in size or in the extent of its powers, rather to -the Federal Council 
of State than to any of the Pro-vincial Legislative Councils. If the 
House of Representatives has 130 members, the Senate, on the 
Indian analogy, should have a membership of nearly 100. The pro- 10 
posals in the Burma WTiite Paper, however, contemplate, as we have 
said, a Senate of 36 members only ; and we understand that this 
accords generally with the -vie-ws expressed at the Burma Round 
Table Conference. We do not think that any larger body would be 
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15 ftpproprbtc to the circumstances of Burma ; but, that l)cing so. it 
must follow that the Senate must be regarded as *a body having 
renson*^ and delaying powers like the Upper House in an Indian 
Pro^ancc. rather than one possessing substantially equal jx)wers with 
the Lower House, like the Council of State. But since the powers 
20 of the Burma Legislature will extend over a wider field than those 
of the Provincial I^'gislaturcs in India, we think that the Senate 
may properly be invested vath certain ]X)wers which a ProWncial 
legislative Council does not posst*ss. \Vc accordingly recommend 
tliat though Demands for Grants should be a matter for the House 
25 of Kcprescntativt‘5 alone, it should he permissible to introduce Bills, 
including Money Bills, in either House. Conflicts Ik tween the two 
Houses should be n^olvcd in the manner which we have recom- 
mended in the ease of the Indian Prc\inces, with this modification, 
that it should bo jKrmissible for a Bill pas'^cd by the Senate, but 
SO rejected b}* the House of Kepresentatives, also to Ik referred for 
decision to"a Joint Scission. 

(S) SrrciAL SunjrcTS 
(a) lixchuinl ottd J'^ar Hally J^xcltfdrd Areas 

432. Tlie Burma White l\ipcr proposes that Excluded Areas 
35 should be rcserecd to the exclusive administration and control of 
the Governor, but that Pirtially Excluded Arciis should pass under 
the control of Ministers, though I lie Governor wall be declared to i;tciua«i 
have a synKJal resjKnsihility in respect of the administration of these Arr^v 
areas, 'llie Excluded Areas are to be those areas which have been 
40 under the existing law notified as *' baclc\\'ard tracts ; the Partially 
Excluded Areas are to be those which arc at the present time not 
removed from the jurisdiction of the Burma legislature, but which 
have been excluded from the openition of the Burma Rural Self- 
Government Act and do not return members to the I^^gislativo 
45 Council. TIic area comprised in the first category' extends to 00,200 
square miles, with a jKpulntion of approximately 1.000,000; the 
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second to 23,000 square miles, W’ith a jxjpulation of approximately 
370,000 ; and when it is rcincml>erc<l that the total area of Burma is 
23-1,000 square inilc-S, it will be seen that the Excluded and Partially 
Excluded Areas together comprise very nearly one-half of the area 
5 of the whole l^rovincc, though they arc only inhabited by alraut one- 
seventh of the pojiukiiion. Various questions arise witli regard to 
these areas, which it is necessary- to consider in some detail. 

433. In the first place, the distinction which is at jircscnt dniwii Ariiiirarv 
bctw*ecn the Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas apjKars to bo 
30 to some extent an arbitrary' onc% and wk find it difficult to understand li.r^ihcn. 
wliy some of the Partially Excluded Areas have never been notified 
as backward tracts ; lliough jKrlmjw the reason may be, in some 
cases at any rate, that they arc of so primitive a character that they 
liavo remained practically unad ministered and it was therefore a 
35 matter of indifference whether they were classified in one uitogory 
or the otlier. The Secretary of Stale's Memorandum,* which we 
• understand rcflccla the view's of the Government of Burma, suggests 
that, where an area lias never been formally declared a backward 
tract and does not consist exclusively of hill districts, it is undesirable 
20 to withdraw it from the sa^jK of Ministers and the Legislature, and 
that it should therefore continue to be regarded as a Partially 
Excluded Area only. Wo cannot accept this suggestion, nor do w'e 
agree that the omissions of the past should necessarily be perpetuated 
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in the future. Such information as we have leads us to tliink that the 
Salween district should certainly become an Excluded Area. With 25 
regard to the others, our information is not precise enough to enable 
us to make detailed recommendations ; but we are of opinion that 
the Government of Burma should be requested to examine the whole 
questions de novo and to advise w^hether, notwithstanding the present 
legal position, any districts which it is proposed should form part 30 
of a Partially Excluded Area are of such a character that their 
notification as backward tracts would be justified, if the matter were 
at large. 

434. We have no doubt at all that the Excluded Areas should 
remain under the exclusive administration and control of the 35 
Governor. The Joint Memorandum of the Burman Delegates 
expresses the opinion that there should be no wholly Excluded Areas 
except those included in the Shan States Federation ; but the argu- 
ments ad\’anced in support of this opinion seem to us to misapprehend 
entirely the reasons which underlie the proposals in the Burma ^^hite 40 
I^per. We do not think that we can do better than quote a passage 
from the Secretar^^ of Statens Memorandum, with which we find 
ourselves in complete agreement. 

“It is important to remember that the word ' backward,' 
which is the technical term used to denote areas notified under 45 
Section 52a of the Gk>vemment of India Act, 1919 may lead to 
a serious misunderstanding of the position. It suggests that 

> Records [1933^4). A1, p. 95. 
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the diflerence between these tracts and the ordinai^’^ districts 
is one of degree of development which will necessarily tend to 
disax'>pc.nr witli time. This is far from the whole truth. The 
existing bnclnvard tracts are hill districts hung on the north, 
west and cast of Burma, and resembling in their general char- 5 
act eristics the backw'ard tracts along the eastern border of 
Assam. Their inhabitants, mainly Kachins, Chins and Shans, 
differ radically from those of the plains in race, religion, law, 
customs, and language, and most of tliese differences wall be 
bridged, not by a simple process of development, but by the 10 
much slower and more difficult process of abandonment of their 
existing culture. It is the absence of common outlook and 
aspirations which is perhaps the main factor militating against 
the assiniiliition of the backward tracts in the hills in the 
political institutions of the plains. The history of the relations 15 
bctw'cen the baclavard tracts and the plains is one of opposition 
and hostility, and the main reason for undertaking the admini- 
stration of tiie tracts wns the protection of the plains. Such 
feelings of antipathy die slowdy in remote places ; and the 
inhabitants of the backward tracts are still devoid of any real 20 
sense of community, political or otherwise, %vith the plains. 
Further, the inliabitants of the backward tracts arc ignorant 
of conditions in the plains and those of the plains arc equally 
ignorant of conditions in the tracts. It is true tliat since the 
annexation of Upper Burma, civilising infiii cnees have been at 25 
work. The ICnchins come down with confidence from their hills 
to market in the xullages of the plains and mix more freely with 
the plainsmen, and in some areas they luivc come under the 
infincncc of missionaries. Kachins and Chins aho are recruited 
to the Burma Rifles and Burma Militarr' Police. But the fact 30 
remains that the plains and the backward tracts arc different 
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worlds with no adequate mutual IinowlcdKC and no adequate 
contact by which such knowltxlgc may be readily di fTused. 
The * backward tracts * in Btirma arc admiUt'dly not ripe for 
35 representative institutions and liave not, it is believed, shown 
any desire for them. The time will not be ripe for such a change 
iinlil conditions in the tracts have \ind ergon c a fundamental 
change and tinlil their inluibitants have learned to feel tliat 
tiic\* are part of a larger j>olitical wliolc. Sucli a state of affairs 
-to is not likely to come to within any pcricnl that can at 
present be fores ctm. Mi*;in\vhile, the Provincial Legislature, 
however capable of legislating for the plaiits wliich it knows 
and represents, is dearly not qualified to legislate for pt‘ople 
it does not represent and for conditions of which it lias no 
-J5 adc<piatc knowlcxlgc. Added to this is the consideration that 
law in the backward tracts is mainly customary law supple- 
mented by simple regulations issued under Section 71 ol the 
Government of India Act — a very refractory substance for 
atTudgrimation with acts of tlie la-gislaturc."* 

* Ai, jvpr. 
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•135, The Joint Memorandum of the Burman Delegates draws 
attention to certain financial arrangements in connection with the 
Slum Stales, and recommends that the contribution from Burma 
revenues to those States should cease and that the States should he 
5 roquirev] to pay their share of the cost of defence and general 
administnition. Wo think that the Delegates arc under some 
misapprehension in this matter, for we are inforincil that no such 
contribution has b(*cn made for the last two years, and that tlicre 
is no intention of renewing it. We understand the intention to be 
10 that after scpanilion the Shan States should be cre<]ited with a share 
of receipts from customs cluas projiortionatc to the consumption of 
dutiable articles in their area, and with a similar share of income 
tax and other taxes which arc at the present lime central souices of 
revenue, but wliich will, after scjiaration, be lcvic<l in Burma for 
15 the purposes of the local Government, The Shan Slates will in their 
turn contribute a fixetl sum nrpresenting tlie sliare fairly alNxablc 
to them of central exjicnditurc which will in future he borne by 
Burma, and of the cost of genera! administration from which the 
States tlcrive beniTit equally with the rest of Burniri, This apjiears to 
20 ur; a reasonable arnmgemenl. We should perliaps explain that the 
Slian Slates, though British teiTitury are a <iuasi-aulonomous area 
administered by the Shan Sawbwns or Chiefs under the general 
supervision of the Governor, and that since 1922 they have been 
formal into a species of Falcration for certain common puiposcs. 
25 The finances of the Ftxlcralion have always been kept distinct from 
the provincial financtri of Burma, and we think it desirable that 
this arnmgemenl should continue. Special provision for this purpose 
will, we 11 link, be required in the Constitution Act ; and we are of 
opinion (I) that the share of revenue which tlie Shan States are to 
50 receive, as indic-ated above, aiul tlie contribution which they are to 
nuke to Burma Tcvcuucs, should l>e fixed from time to time by Order 
in Council ; (2) that the Statt^'i' share of revenue, when fixed, should 
be a non-votablc head of expenditure a]q)ropnal(xI for the puqwiscs 
of the administnition of the Stales ; and (3) that the contribution 
35 of the States should not be paid directly to Burma rcvenucy but 
allocatcxl to the Governor for the same purposes. The Burnian 
Joint Memorandum suggests that the financial settlement between 
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the Shan States and Burma (i.e., the determination of the share of 
revenue and of the State's contribution) should be referred to an 
impartial tribunal and should not be left to be dealt with by the 40 
Governor. We understand that in fact a committee of three officers, 
one representing Burma, one the Shan States, with an independent 
chairman, has already been set up for the purpose of advising the 
Governor on this matter, and in these circumstances rve do not think 
that any useful purpose would be serv^ed by the appointment of an 45 
extraneous tribunal. 

436. We understand the Burman Delegates also to suggest that 
the financial arrangements for other Excluded Areas should be 
the same as those for the Shan States, that their expenditure 
should be met out of their own revenue, and that they should have 50 
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a budget separate from the general Burma budget. There does not 
seem to us to be any true analogy between the two cases. The Shan 
States are a compact area, and for all common purposes form a 
single organised administrative unit ; this cannot be said of any of 
the other Excluded Areas. We think, therefore, that the Burma 5 
White Paper rightly proposes that the money required for the 
administration of those areas, apart from the Shan States, should 
come from Burma general revenues, and should be a non-votable 
head of expenditure. We may, however, draw attention to the 
fact that the forests in the Excluded Areas are at the present time, 10 
and will continue to be, under the administration of the Forest 
Department, which since 1923 has been one of the transferred depart- 
ments ; and the Excluded Areas make a substantial contribution 
through this channel to the general revenues of Burma. 

437. We have mentioned pre\dously the Karenni States, an area 15 
of 4,000 square miles with a population of 64,000 which lies on the 
eastern border of Burma and is not British territory. There is also 
a small non-British enclave known as the Assigned Tract of Namwan, 
which is held on a perpetual lease from China in order to facilitate 
frontier transit questions. It is proposed that these two areas shall 20 
be treated on the same footing as Excluded Areas, and that the 
trifling sums required for administrative purposes in connection with 
them shall be treated as expenditure on an Excluded Area. In view 
of the smallness of the areas involved, this seems a convenient 
arrangement ; but we assume that, since they are not British 25 
territor 3 % it will still be necessary to legislate for them by means of 
Foreign Jurisdiction Act procedure. 

(b) The Public Services 

. 438. The proposals in the Burma White Paper on this subject 
are substantially the same, muiaiis mutandis, as those in the case of 30 
India, and it is only necessary to draw attention to one or two 
special points . The services in Burma which will in future correspond 
to the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police wdll necessarily 
have different designations ; but present members of the Indian 
Civil Service ^who are serving in Burma have informed us of their 35 
desire to be still described as members of that Service, and to this 
•we see no objection. In the case of Central Service officers now 
serving in Burma, it is proposed that those who were recruited by 
the Government of India for service in Burma alone should be 
compulsorily transferred to the service of the Government of Burma, 40 
but that those who were recruited either by the Secretary of State 
or by the Government of India vdthout special reference to service 
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to whnt ^vr- Jjnvc rnifi uf)on tluj in an carhVr p;srt of our 

T<cjx>rt. 'riic Hrmna XVhij/* ?’A|vr and thn S^co'iary of Statc'j. 
Mcmoninduni. howme r, drai aba wit?i ihf qnt',‘ tion of discrimination 
as iK’twccn India an (I Bn ana aftf r thr r^^pantUon of lltc Uvo 
coniitrirs, and rai^^.v cor tain pr<d)b'ms cd it5 o'v'n. Ki 

•M'J. The Mrrnorandiim to ■which \vr Jiavo n friTid ]v>int5 out 
that then- are in Burma over jvTfon*' either domidI**d in 

India or orifdnatinfT faun rorne Indian Province. Some are in the 
p’nnniirnt service of the Goveniment, hat the ftreater number are 
hd>ourers \v)io tmly intend to stay in Burma for a hw.‘ year*, and who 15 
hy arceplm^: smaller v/ara‘*= ti nd to rm^t l)ie inditvsnoim laVourcr 
and to lower Id's standatil of livine* Oth'T*. an* Indian nuiney lender; 
who advance* money on the reeurity of ant*<‘ nit oral hand and crop^. 
and who'^f' op-rations, e";p*ci;dly in timr*; of depression, are Mich as 
to hrii4: at'cut an e>:tensivc transfer of oven ers hip from an indi|:rnou5 20 
ajrriciiltural txipiilation to a non-iiuiifjenous and non-ai:ricuUural 
class. It is clear that in these circumstances it would unreason able 
to inch? fie in a new Constitution for Burma pruvi'^ionn which would 
in cflf'Ci j;jve to all p'r onr* domieiIe*tl in Imlia an unre>tricti*tl right 
of <‘ntry into Bunn a ; anfl it i*; aecorriingly pri»p'" id that it should 25 
bo cnmjv..'lt*ru for the Burma l^^gidaiim* to enact Icgidation 
restricting or iin|Visitig condition;- of entry into Burma in re-fvct of 
all pjrirons oilier than British subjects domiciletl in the irintc<3 
Kingdom. Wo thini: that tliis »*; rigid, hut we agree with the further 
proix.>saI which i*; made hy the Secretary of Slate that, with a view 30 
to preventing the imjvedtion of vexatious or un reasonable restdetionr* 
or conditions f<^r the entry td Indians of good st.mding into Bunua. 
the introduction of any legislativan regulating imrnignition into 
Bunua should he subject to the Coventor*;; prior consent. Kever- 
thele^^;, wc hope that these inattor;i will ultimatidy come to lx? 35 
arranged iKdw'ccn India aiul Bunua on a conventional and 

\vc refer to earlier ohsoiasations which wc have made on this aji^K-ct 
of the subject. We have ahm cxpresseil the opinion elsewhere that 
it may l>e dc,*5irahlc that any tcmpirar)* Trade Agreement made 
l>etwc(;n the existing Covenunenls of the two countries with a 40 
view to tiding over the dinicull jH-rirnl imnusliately after separation, 
when Uic tavo new Govennnents will probably l>c too fully occupiial 
avith other matters to enter into a long and intricate negotiation, 
rdiould also incliuh* provisions rtdaling toomigration and immigration. 

445. There arc certain legal restnetions in force at potent on the 45 
right of persons of non-Bunmm birth or <lomicile to comtx'te for 
certain public apjxiinimcnts or to qualify for the exercise of certain 
> Kermis fin35.<nj, A2, r* J. 
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professions ; and it is right tlmt tJiese should Xyc retained. As regards 
the future, the pow'er of the Bunua Legislature to impose conditions 
or restrictions on entry into Bunua sliouhl jiro^'e a sufiicient safe- 
guard. Subject to the al>ovc modificatiohs, wo are of opinion that 
the question of discrimination as liclween India and Bunua should 5 
be dealt with on the same lines as tliat of discrimination Indween 
India and tlie United Kingdom. 

446. As regards professional qualifications, other than medical. 

>ve liavc nothing to add to wdiat *wo have already said in the case of 
India. As regards medical qualifications, the jX)sition is tliflerent. 10 
A local Burma Act at present entitles any person holding a British 
or Indian medical qualification to practise in Bunua, but also 
cmjx)\vers tlic Bunua Medical Council to refuse to register any 
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449. We agree generally tnth the proposals in the Memorandum, 
subject to the follo^^^ng modifications. Wc do not thinlc that the 25 
Financial Ad\aser should be a member of the Board, for the same 
reasons which in our view make it undesirable^ that he should also 
be one of the Governor’s Counsellors, since his duty and interest 
might at times be in conflict, Wc think, nevertheless, that there 
should be a member of the Board v-ith special financial experience. 3D 
Second!}’', it has been represented to us that the proposed ineligibility 
for membership of the Board of persons who have contractual 
relations \Wth the railways would in the case of Burma unduly 
restrict the field from which suitable members might be selected. 

We are informed that the Government of Burma recognize the force 35 • 
of this contention, and suggest the inclusion of provisions similar 
to those which are to be found in tlie Rangoon Port Act, the effect 
of which is to make a personal interest in a contract a disqualification 
either for membership or for participation in a discussion of matters 
relating to such a contract. This suggestion merits, we tliink, 40 
favourable consideration. Thirdly, it seems to us that the Railway 
Board in Burma ought to be in a position to begin its operations 
contemporaneously with the establishment of the new Government, 
and that legislation for tins purpose will therefore be neccssaiy before 
the separation of the two countries. It would obviously be inappro- 45 
priate for the present Legislature in India to enact such legislation, 

* Rcconis [1933*34], A2, p. 7. 
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and we think therefore that it must be enacted in the Constitution 
Act itself, though it may well be found convenient to leave some of 
the detailed pro\isions to be prescribed by Order in Council. 

(e) Constituent powers ; the Judiciary: Audit and Auditor-General : 

Advocate-General 5 

450, The recommendations which we have made on these four 
subjects in the case of India will, Ave think, be equally appropriate, 
mutatis mutandis, in the case of Burma. As regards Home Audit, 
however, it may well be found that the amount of Burma business 
transacted in London Avill not be sufficient to justify the appointment 10 
of a separate officer as Home Auditor, and in that event wc think 
that some arrangement should be made Avhereby the Auditor for 
Indian Home Accounts should also act in an agency capacity for 
Burma, 

(f) The Secretary of State and his Advisers 15 

451. We have recommended that the corporation Imowm as the 
Secretary of State in Council should cease to exist after the establish- 
ment of Provincial Autonomy in India, and in that event the 
Secretary of State in Council would equally cease to exercise any 
functions in relation to Burma. The question has been raised 20 
whether tlie Secretary of State for India should become in future 
the Secretary of State for India and Burma. The Joint Memoran- 
dum of the Burman Delegates suggests that there should be 

a separate Secretary of State for Burma, or else that the Secretary 
of State for the Dominions should hold the office. We are .disposed 25 
to think that the Secretary of State for India should in future hold 
tAVO separate portfolios, one as Secretary of State for India and one 
as Secretary of State for Burma ; and Ave are of opinion that, though 
the tAvo offices Avould be legally distinct, it is most desirable on 
practical grounds that they should be held by the same person. 30 
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452, The Secretary of State, as Secretary of State for Burma, 
ought, WQ think, to have a small body of Ad\’isers, not more than 
two or three at the most, to advdse him on Service matters ; but 
our recommendation in the case of India that the Secretary of State 

35 should be bound in certain matters by the opinion of his Advisers 
or a majority of them would not be altogether appropriate in the 
case of so small a body, and it is for consideration whether, where 
Service matters arc concerned, the India and Burma Advisers should 
not sit together and advise jointly. 

40 (g) Financial adjustment hctxveen India and Burma 

453. It is clear that on the separation of the two countries there 
•will have to be an equitable apportionment of assets and liabilities, 
including under the latter head the liability for loans and loan 
charges which are at present a liability either of the Secretary of 

45 State or of the Government of India, The Burma White Paper 
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contains no definite proposals as^to the manner in which this appor- 
tionment is to be effected ; but we assume -that it \\dll be necessary 
to appoint some impartial tribunal who vdW in the first place lay 
down the principles of the apportionment, leaving -the application 
5 of those principles to be worked out in detail at a later date. It 
•vrill be necessary to include in the Constitution Act provisions gi\’ing 
"the force of law' in both countries to the aw'ard or aw'ards issued from 
time to time by the tribunal. It is also very desirable that its w'ork 
should be well advanced by the time the new' Government in Burma 

10 is established, and we think that steps should be taken for its 
appointment at as early a date as is reasonably practicable. 


The same is read. 


The following Draft Report is laid before the Committee by Mr. Attlee, 

PART I 

INTRODUCTION 

1. The, problem of Indian Constitutional Reform, the examination of which 
has been entrusted to us, is one of a magnitude which can hardly be exagge- 
rated. It involves the destinies of over 350 millions of our fellow-subjects, 
in fact, of one-fifth of the whole human race. We do not consider that it is 
necessary to set out at great length the material facts and the conditions of the 
problem, because Volume I of the Report of the Indian Statutory Commission 
^ave an exhaustive survey, the general accuracy of which has been recognized. 
We would, however, recall that since that Report w'as published, four years 
igo, great changes have taken place which have profoundly modified the 
W)nditions of the problem. In particular, the Declaration of the Princes of 
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their readiness to join an All-India Federation, and the conclusions which 
emerged from the labours of British and Indian statesmen at the three Round 
Table Conferences are factors in the situation of the utmost importance. 

2. The whole subject-matter of Constitutional reform in India has been 
reviewed many times since the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms. In addition to the verj’’ informative Reports of the Reforms Inquiry 
Committee, the Reports by the Government of India and the Provincial 
Governments on the worldng of the present Constitution, and the exhaustive 
Inquiry of the Indian Statutory Commission, there have been committees 
dealing with special parts of the problem, notably the Butler Committee on 
the relationship betw'ccn the Indian States and the paramount power, the 
Indian Sandliurst Committee, and the Territorial and Auxiliary Forces Com- 
mittee, both of w'hich dealt with the question of the Army in India. Further 
there have been the three Sessions of the India Round Table Conference and 
the various sub-committces appointed to assist it, and of the Burma Round 
Table Conference. In addition to this large volume of evidence, dealing 
primaril}^ with political questions, there have been the Reports of tlie Com- 
mittee presided over by Lord Linlithgow, on Agriculture, and that on Labour, 
presided over by Mr. \YhitIey, which pibvide a mine of information on economic 
and social matters. We have ourselves been sitting for many months and have 
received and examined many memoranda and heard many witnesses. In 
addition, wc have had the valuable assistance of representative Indian men 
and women who have participated with us in hearing and examining witnesses 
and discussions on the White Paper proposals. We cannot, therefore, complain 
that there is not enough material on which to w'ork. Indeed, the mass of 
memoranda and evidence is almost beyond the power of any human being 
fully to digest. 

3. After having heard and considered the whole of the evidence and discus- 
sions on this Joint Select Committee, w’e have come to the conclusion that the 
principle on which the new Constitution for India should be founded is the 
right of the Indian peoples to full self-government and self-determination, 
and should have as its aim the establishing of India at the earliest pKjssible 
moment as an equal partner wdth the other members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Wh hold that the new Constitution should contain within 
itself provisions for its owm development, and that such safeguards as are 
necessary should be in the interests of India and that the Reserved Po%vers 
should not be such as to prejudice the advance of India, tlirough the new 
Constitution, to full responsibility'' for her oAvn government. We are convinced 
that this policy is the only one that is consistent with the pledges that have 
been given to India, and that nothing short of that will ensure the continuance 
of India as a walling and contented partner in the British Commonw’ealth of 
Nations. 

4. In our view, the problem before us is tw^ofold. We have, on the one 
hand, to satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the peoples of India for self- 
government and so to implement the pledges given over a period of years by 
the Government of tWs country. Secondly, w'^e have to ensure that self- 
government shall be given to India in such a way as to ensure that the new 
Constitution shall place in the hands of the mass of rural cultivators and urban 
wage earners the possibility of attaining to political powder and that as far as 
possible ample protection shall be given to racial, religious and cultural 
minorities. We have to recognize that for more than tw^o centuries 
the whole course of the development of Indian society has been power- 
fully influenced by the presence of the British in India. During that time 
Great Britain has by its action made itself responsible for the social and 
economic system which it has preserved in India, and it cannot escape its 
responsibility. In handing over power to other hands it must ensure that the 
interests of the weaker sections of the community are safeguarded. 
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5. WV cnt'.'iilcr t? if. r.n'^ *.4ry tn rinpV-virr uhrvt tV.r yo:\\ of British 
jvHiv stj p'v) i'. r4?“';Uinf Ir \ thin Ih'Jttnnton Sintn*: It i*. not 

p's'-sjhh* for In.h,; to tjio .'*1 r>r.^ ^itu:lr but %vr arr in nntjrn 

arrfc'^nu'ut ^v?th th^ C‘! th.f In h -v. I ><-If ;'.vijon, tl^nt Uun p'ul r.hnuUl 

W dna:ly * latot in tto' t%uv,tstuti'>n Aft tt» V*\- au- Uu' tno:r uv.n.tt ni on 
pun* Ivvat:*r fAU.irn t 1;.\* lv^*n ]Uil oitli whu h v.r UT\b to 

Tcvotil our rntitr* <5o'vt*Tt:N*Ti‘rj^t, olu-. ii piuputnt to t-how tint Itjunnnon 
Sia*t:<, vfjth nil st* jmj'Irfatn-U', nrvr: !o::r.rs4 th<^ f uti«<^ t f'f *;nv to 

Ir:lu, 

o 'Hif pIc»-U:r.-‘ pVirn to In ha Ii vv^' br'^ut vf cy tn'oiy NVo o s‘.h *.«> * \ a\c h^rc 
vdu'^h wc rr.Ti’vtfT t<f^ bt' tt’f tU"'.! nvAt**m! Wr uout't IiT'^ i t!\f 

h: ' !r I *-!<■< h'ratO’n of Mr. IM\^in 't^ntavui, of i^tatr- for Itr.ha^ \i\ 

t!:r r»UT^m‘.u:%. cui tl.rCothof Auru^t^ I1U7, ^vh.u h 'aa*^ !!t th^-f !rt:ns : 

*' Xlir p)h<*v of Htr- ?*tajc^*»vV. (Vi\ rtntUfO.t. V/itl\ v^n^h. tJ’a* C'‘Vf-;nnu t>f 
In Un arc nt Zi^rcirxl, n rjf *!.»■' Ui tr.'aunv* a*~<»rt.»?irn of In liurr^ 

sn rvrry hr.OKh of thr an l :!>' ttcvrhiyn.rn.t of n*;f. 

I'.jvrrr.in;’ irr/atutton'. wiXh a v;rn* to x\:t* yrc *ivi' rr.thnitoui of ir"]nr.‘-7ti!r 
riovrrntn'UJt in In ha .o-an int<u*r.'4 .rt of th** Hrttj' h hm.f urr."* 'HnA «lr<,‘!a!a- 
tjon w.v. s»? thu Pr^nruhl^ tf« (IvVf'tnn'.f'nt tif Ir.^h.v A< t of Ii>h^ 

Vvluch. aa l *'' Vd'aura*, U ;*. thf- <(* 0 ^ !a?c<5 p-h^.y of I'.^Jiiatnrrit to 

j tovidc for th'" incrcanrut a«‘«V 2 ;vtjon of In han^ ut rvrry lu.uuh of In fnn 
A^fminh.*.Tatr>r!, arvl for th.r r.r.uSu vlfl*-^.‘rh>ju;i*'n'. of • r-’f.n<‘vt rnur.: irntituttora., 
%\i*,ha vjira to thr |U/yft''.'>o.‘r rralir.ttfon of rr',j ?h!r f,»ovrrnn'.rnt jti Brrin.h 
Irnlia a-, an tntcrtal J* of tt;r I'niynr 

An't v't',»urA'. yu'^’.ftrr** in fu^uur. rifn t to ttr,‘ p^Iu y rati only U»* avho'Vrif 
by -tvr nu i jl rvy-nfjm: th.at ♦>ub- * ti p- tn iht^ rhrrv tjon 

?V.*:fuM now hr t.if.rn : 

.\n ! ihr tinif- anl mnn**: td r.a h ;TfU.»tn'r t.\n l^r <!rtr:nun<^.! only 

hy It;rhatrj'':it, up:»n v, liana rr p>n- jh;hty hr* for tl;r vrjf.ur an i ;*rlv;itwr:nrnt 
o! th<* Ituh.an ; 

An f vA.^r* a* Json <if rarliatn^ nt in r in h nuttrr^. tnu*.t hr rniuhtl hy the 
v-ooyp^nitjon ra rivol front thfvr oi^ whom nvw of ^auvtrr will 

l>r fr.ufrtTo!, .>r'l hy U;r r^.t^nt ta wu-.rli vt v fiuuvl \h.\\ tonf.^trucr r^n hr 
*r: th'ur ryf rr'-i'-a’r tluitty t 

Aral v.h'UraA r/meurrmriv with Ihr <lrvr!rrpj:irnl (»f ».rU-yovrTninf; 

jcaitnt'oar. in tlo* hfo%urv'/-. of Irvlia it r , r^ivorhfut to y\\v t<» tlut r Ihovmccrt 
in proviftrj.ti rn.ittrju th.c larrp***. tnr.^^nrr of in'lrjr n.lmcr nf tlu* (rivtunmcnt 
of Itvlta. v.jnfh torri^ntihlr vAth thr <Uu^ tlo' h \t>:r V>y th«" lAit<T of it:. o\vn 
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7. Ti:h v»a*v luvrn rvtui yrr.itrr puhiuitv afu! r»nph.l'^^ hj. thr ♦fatrinrnl 
of H M. Ih*: Kntf*. Untyrtn*^ rr.ul tty H.K H Th*' Bui;** of Contnxu'h*. ow tfir 

f*th IVhtt:^ry. UC'h to tlir rtrw Irrhart ly u- hitnrr, vhjch ^<JItlalnl^l thr*,r 

wrratl*. I'oj it in-vV tt^ for faunuatiorj^, .uul loyal lii'lian*; 

have «lro iruof o* Sv.ar.vj for tloor M^ahrthuj*! 'iVwl.iy yon have fhr In jun* 
nil:;:, of Sv.Mtaj v/ithht rnv Kfujuro, ravi the v/i fr \ ♦rfjpi' anti aniplr ftjipU' 
tutnty for pfoyr^* 10 tho lih^rty v.huh fny oth^r 3)oni:nu>n'. in joy * riio 
rurnc punt o. m oh* in tlo' r<“viM-*l Iri' trimi^ni of In- «n;< turn-* ftorn I h*. M.ijr 4y 
TIjO Km?: Ihtsprro: to Uir (Iovr7rv.:-(»rn»-r.tl <jf Ipaha, (I.vt*"il thr l.Sth Mairh, 
lf^2h v.hi'h I*'o? above all thini'-- ;t i^ rear will iitv\ j'lraMtio that 

tl4- plan* hii4 by onr Varharntuu . , . tnay tontr t<i fnntijui t»> the rntl 
that Jhitrh In»!ia may attain it*, tnie pjaer atnoru; our BoTninion . " 

On tli'’ .'11-4 Ih!i^h thr#»h)M t of Ilriti-.h rule v,m\ itly rr.iflinne-l 

♦hy fy4fl Ir.vjn, v.-lon, 1 p«Mhin;t witli tlw fnl| anthoiity of ihr IhUish ( alunvt, 
hrrf ai‘I that it w»tn **iinpJn it in the <!o*'lar«vtion of 1017 that tin' natural i^.ue 
of Imliaii f>4i'4i!nliona| prof^reu* , a*-, there contr rnplatnl. the attainment 
of iJorninion Statnv/' 

J^'r tly there are the er/rn ludinc; v.or^h ^'f Ih*' rrinie Mini’-trr at the hinal 
S^:aioji of the firj.t Kotin^I 'lal^l^' Confetrnee in january, 1001 Finally, 
I hof^, ftml Ftnr-.t, arn! 1 jiray thathy rnir lalKnitr. tof^ctlier India will come 

‘Off.dal Kr;.o:t^ C/.mna.ro. Voh 07, <’»h 
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to possess the only thing she now lacks to give her the status of a Dominion 
amongst the British G^mmonwealth of Nations — ^what she now lacks for that — 
the responsibilities and the cares, the burdens and the difficulties, but the 
pride and the honour of responsible self government.^* The Prime Alinister, 
as head of the National Government, confirmed the statement of policy then 
made in the words My colleagues fully accept that statement of January 
last as representing their o-vra policy.*’^ 

8. An attempt has been made by wtnesses before us, notably by ^Ir. 
Winston Churchill, to argue that Dominion Status meant something different 
from that which it was understood by Indians at the time to mean, and that 
it did not involve the grant to India of a status equal to Australia and Canada. 
He argued also, that Dominion Status is only a distant, remote goal which it 
is not practicalDle to take into consideration in any period of which human 
beings need take account. ^ We find it difficult to reconcile that meaning vith 
the eloquent words of Mr. ChurchiU in June, 1921, when he was Secretary of 
State for the Dominions and Colonies. In a public speech to the Prime 
Mnisters of the British Dominions and Representatives of India, he said, 

“ there was another great part of the Empire represented at that gathering 
which had not yet become a Dominion, but which moved fonvard under the 
Montagu scheme in the work which began with Lord jMorley and was *’ 
continued by Lord Chelmsford, towards a great Dominion Status,” and, 
further, ” We owed India that deep debt, and we looked fonvard confidently 
to the days when the Indian Government and people would have assumed 
fully and completelj'' their Dominion Status.” 

9. We ourselves have no doubt that in India these various statements 
and pledges were understood in their natural meaning, that is to say, that 
India could look fonvard to attaining within a reasonable period of time the 
same status as that of the other Dominions of the British Commonwe^th. 
We feel that nothing could be more unfortunate for the creation of a fruitful 
partnership between the peoples of this country and India than that words 
understood in one sense should be subsequently explained away and given 
a different meaning. We agree with the contention of the Indian Delegates 
to this Committee when they say in their Memorandum that : 

” Indian public opinion has been profoundly disturbed by the attempts 
made during the last two or three years to qualify the repeated pledges 
given by responsible Ministers on behalf of His Majesty*s Goveminent. 
Since it is apparently contended that only a definite statement in an 
Act of Parliament Avould be binding on future Parliaments, and that 
even the solemn declaration made by His Majesty The King-Emperor 
on a formal occasion is not authoritative, we feel that a declaration in 
the preamble is essential in order to remove present grave misgivings 
and avoid future misunderstandings. ”3 

10. We therefore consider that this country is bound to implement this 
pledge of honour, and to that end we desire that the new Constitution should 
state beyond all cavil that it is the intention of this country to grant full 
Dominion Status to India wfithin a measurable period of years, and that the 
Constitution itself should contain possibilities of expansion and development 
%vhich may, without further Act of Parliament, realize this objective- We 
w’ould express our entire agreement with the view of the Indian Statutory 
Commission that ” The first principle which w^e w’ould lay dowm is that the 
new Constitution should, as far as possible, contain within itself provision for 
its owm development.”* And we w^ould quote further from their Report? 
” It has been a characteristic of the evolution of responsible government in 
other parts of the British Empire that the details of the constitution have not 

* Cmd. 3997 of 1932, p. 415. 

2 Minutes of Evidence, No, 41, p. 1851. 

3 Joint Committee Records, No. 10, p. 37. 

* Indian Statutorj’^ Commission Report, Vol. 2, p, 5, 
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been exhaustively defined in statutory language. On the contrary, the 
Constitutions of the self-governing parts of the British Empire have developed 
as the result of natural growth, and progress has depended not so much on 
changes made at intervals in the language of an Act of Parliament, as on the 
development of conventions, and on the terms of instructions issued from 
time to time to the Cro\vu's representative. The Preamble to tlie Government 
of India Act declares that progress in giving effect to the policy of the 
progressive realization of responsible government in British India can only 
be achieved by successive stages ; but there is no reason why the length of 
these successive stages should be defined in advance, or why every stage 
should be marked by a commission of inquiry. We are profoundly convinced 
that this method of inquiry at stated intervals has had a most injurious 
effect on the working of the reformed Constitution, and on Indian political 
life/’^ They further state : We beheve that what is required is a constitu- 
tion which, without doing this, will contain some element of elasticity enabling 
adjustments to be made in accordance with the conditions actually obtaining 
in any given province at any pairticular time.”^ We are concerned to give 
the fullest measure of self-government to India, because the people of this 
country, having for so many years enjoyed responsible self-government 
themselves, should not deny it to other parts of the Empire. We consider 
that the only limiting factors which prevent the grant of full responsible 
self-government and Dominion Status to India at the present time are those 
which arise not from any opposition in this country but from the facts of the 
situation. 

11. We fully recognize the great work that Great Britain has done in India, 
especially in giving her a sense of political unity which was wanting for so 
many years, and we are conscious of the many material advantages bestowed 
by Great Britain and the devotion vnth which the members of the Public 
Services have carried out their tasks as servants of India ; but we recognize 
that one of the most striking effects of British rule has been the emergence of 
a national consciousness in India and the natural desire that Indians should 
manage their own affairs. We desire to give the fullest possible expression 
to this national consciousness and to make provision by means of a reformed 
Constitution for the living forces of Indian Nationalism to be harnessed to the 
great tasks which confront any government in India. We agree vdth the 
statement in the Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, that ” until 
the demands of Nationalism have been reasonably met, enthusiasts for various 
reforms make common cause with every discontented element and attribute 
all the evils that they attack to the absence of self-government. In our view, 
the most formidable of the evils from which India is suffering have their roots 
in social and economic customs of long standing which can only be remedied 
by the action of the Indian peoples themselves.'' 

12. While, however, we desire to give full weight to the claims of Indian 
Nationahsm, we are not unmindful that unless political changes result in 
giving a better life to the ordinary citizen, they are of little value. We are 
not blind to the fact that in India, as in most parts of the world, the masses 
of the people are the prey of economic exploitation. A change in the 
Constitution which would put the Indian rural population and the urban 
wage-earners at the mercy of a politically dominant section in possession 
of economic power might very well intensify the very evils which we desire 
to see* eradicated. While recognizing the public spirit and zeal for reform 
of many leading Indian statesmen, we cannot but recognize the fact that the 
majority of tlie active and politically-minded Indians belong to the privileged 
and well-to-do classes, that the Hindo social system is based on inequality, 
and that, in India as elsewhere, the power of wealth in politics is inevitably 
very strong. We have seen many examples in Europe of nationalist move- 
ments, the supporters of which, when striving for political freedom, have 

^ Indian Statutory Committee Report, Vol. 2, p. 5. 

2 Ibid,, p. S. 
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professed the keenest desire for advanced social legislation, and have 
proclaimed a profound faith in democracy ; but on many occasions when 
freedom from alien rule has been obtained, the nationalist governments which ' 
foUow^ed have exhibited outstanding examples of tyranny, reaction, and 
social injustice, and it would, in our \dcw% be unwdse and unduly optimistic 
to ignore the possibility of similar happenings in India. We feel, therefore, 
that the British people cannot discharge their responsibility to the peoples 
of India unless in any Constitution provision is made for the ultimate 
attainment of political power by the masses. The vast majority of the Indian 
population consists of poor, illiterate and as yet inarticulate peasants, who 
in very many cases are exploited by a particularly vicious sy^stem of landlordism 
and w’ho fall a ready prey to the moneylender. In the big towms and in the 
planting districts of India there is a large industrialired, or semi-ihdustrialized, 
population 'which is liable to be exploited by a capitalist system which is apt 
to be less enlightened in India than even in the rest of the world. We 
recognize that in face of the rise of nationalism it is impossible for this country 
to constitute itself the effective guardian of the weaker sections of the 
community. We desire, however, to see that, as far as possible, the 
Constitution should provide safeguards against exploitation of tlie masses. 

13. It is clear in our view’ that the AVhite Paper Proposals fall far short of 
w’hat is necessary. Indeed, if legislation is passed implementing the \Vhite 
Paper the Indian people wall be saddled with a Constitution w’hich establishes 
w’ealth and privilege in pow'er not only at the Centre, but in the Provinces. 
\Miile a franchise as wade as is administratively possible at the present time 
is proposed for the Provincial Low'er House, the establishment in Bengal, the 
United Provinces, and Bihar, Provinces w^here the landlord system is at its 
worst, of Second Chambers, designed to give weight to property owmers, and 
the special representation given in all the Lower Chambers to the ow'ners of 
land and industrial capital, wall ensure, in our view*, the domination of the 
w'ealthier classes, so that political and economic iX3w^er wall be in the same 
hands. In the Federal Legislature both Chambers are so composed as to be 
representative almost entirely of vested interests and w’ealth. Apart from 
the few’ seats reserved to Labour and the Depressed Classes, it is practically 
certain that no place will be found for anyone who can speak on behalf of the 
80 or 90 per cent, of the population w’ho ow’n hardl}’ any property. 

14. We recognize the difficulty of pro\uding safeguards for the prevention 
of the exploitation of the poorer sections of the community, without, at the 
same time, detracting from the measure of self-government given to India. 
We do not think, indeed, that it is possible, except in a limited degree, to 
place the exercise of such safeguards in the hands of the Governor or Governor- 
General. We believe that what is required is that there should be secured 
in the Constitution the potentiality of political pow’er for the masses. We 
are w’ell aw’are that in the conditions obtaining in India, w’hatever may be the 
franchise, for a long period the w’ealthier classes 'will be politically dominant ; 
but w’e consider that, proVided the franchise is wddely extended, in course of 
time members of the w’ealthier classes may find it w’orth while to court the 
support of their poorer fellow’-citizens and may thus eventually lead them to 
a realization of the possibilities of a use of political pow’er to obtain their 
economic enfranchisement. It is, therefore, mainly -with a view to protecting 
the poorer sections of the community from exploitation, that w’e recognize 
the need for safeguards, and w’e desire that the Constitution should contain 
pro\dsions W’hich -will ensure the ultimate introduction of adult suffrage and 
which vnW preclude the possibility of an oligarchy disfranchising the majority 
of the citizens. For similar reasons, w’e are opposed to the creation of Second 
Chambers, and to special representation being given to vested interests such 
as landlords, and w*e desire that where representation is given to Industry 
and Commerce it should be only w’hat is necessary to give adequate representa- 
tion to particular experience w’hich may otherwise be lacking. 
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On the other hand we consider that it is necessary that special representation 
should be given to those classes of the community whose poverty renders 
them most liable to exploitation. For this reason we approve of the reserva- 
tion of seats for the Depressed Classes which may have to be continued for 
man}'' years. 

We recognize that special pro\nsion is necessary at present to secure in 
the legislatures the presence of Labour representatives. We hope, however, 
that this may be only temporar}'- and that wth the advent of adult suffrage 
organized labour may find its expression in the general constituencies. 

15. It is necessary, in our view, that adequate safeguards should be provided 
in the Constitution for protecting the rights of racial, communal, or cultural 
minorities. The state of Europe to-day provides an abundance of instances 
of oppression of minorities by majorities. It is unnecessary for us to emphasize 
the very grave divisions in India caused not merely by the rivalry of the great 
Hindu and hluslim Communities, but by the existence of many minor com- 
munities, and by the division of the Hindu world into numerous castes, and 
by the existence of the very numerous Depressed Classes. Safeguards for 
the protection of these minorities are recognized as necessary by most of the 
prominent leaders of Indjan thought. It is, therefore, clear to us that the 
Constitution, while giving self-government to India, must make provision to 
see that it is not abused in the interests of particular sections. We have given 
much consideration to the problem of separate and joint electorates, and, in 
common with all those who have examined it, we have come to the conclusion 
that, much as we dislike a system of communal electorates, it is impossible, 
in view of the grave divisions of opinion in India, to avoid it for the time being. 
The division of the electorate into watertight compartments and the allocation 
of seats according to the numbers of various religious communities seems to 

. us to cut very deeply at the roots of a real system of democratic government ; 
• but we can only hope that in course of time a realization of their common 
citizenship may lead the contending communities to sink their mutual sus- 
picions and animosities. Meanwhile, it is necessary to base our proposals 
for representation at the Centre and in the Provinces on the Communal Award, 

16. In endeavouring to frame a Constitution we recognize that we are not 
^vriting on a clean slate. The working of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
has powerfully affected Indian public opinion, and it is impossible to ignore 
the preferences for particular constitutional forms which have now the 
sanction of usage over a considerable period of years. Any constitution must 
satisfy Indian public opinion. This is not to say that in every detail Indian 
views of what is desirable must be accepted, for we have to consider not 
merely the politically conscious but also those who as yet have little more than 
a dim conception of democratic government and electoral systems. Nor 
would it be right for us to subordinate entirely our greater and longer experience 
of the working of parliamentary institutions to the views of Indian politicians ; 
but it is necessary always to bear in mind that a faulty constitution which 
will be worked with goodwill by those whom it most closely concerns is better 
than a more perfect pi^e of machinery which no one will operate. 

17. We accept the conclusions of the Round Table Conference as embodied 
in the WTiite Paper, that the new Constitution for India must be Federal. 
We recognize, however, the serious difficulties involved in the attempt to 
federate units of very different internal constitution, but it is essential, if 
India is to be a nation, that British India and the Indian States should be 
associated. The fact that the Central Legislature will be composed of elected 
representatives from self-governing Provinces, and the nominees of the Rulers 
of States, in many of which there is not even a shadow of democratic insti- 
tutions, has necessarily very powerful repercussions when consideration is 
given to what constitutional arrangements are best at the Centre. We 
doubt whether tliis fact has been sufficiently present to the minds of Indian 
politicians. It would, of course, solve many difficulties if from the start 
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the representatives of the Indian States in the Central Legislature were 
elected, but we recognize that it is impossible for the British Parliament to 
dictate to the Rulers of the Indian States what form of Constitution they should 
adopt, and that to attempt to lay down any condition to this end would be to 
wreck all chances of Federation. But we would like to record our opinion 
that it would make for constitutional stability and for the g^o^vth of a real 
Indian national consciousness if at least in those States where representative 
institutions exist those sent to a Central Legislature should be chosen directly 
or indirectly by the people. 


18. The demand of Indian politicians for responsible government has been 
stressed over and over again and was reiterated by the Indian Representatives 
who were our colleagues on the Committee. We are emphatically of the 
opinion that where responsibiUty is given it must be real. It involves siich 
an amount of freedom from external control as will allow of profitable experi- 
ence being derived even from mistakes. A form of responsibility where there 
is power in some other authority to step in and save people from the con- 
sequencies of their own errors, except in extreme emergencies, is unreal. We 
have been impressed, as, indeed, were the Members of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, wdth the fact that under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
there was a tendency to breed irresponsibility. The fact that in the Legis- 
latures it was possible for elected representatives to vote against unpopular 
but necessary measures, secure in the knowledge that a Governor or Governor- 
General would be at hand to set things right was, in our opinion, a very 
unfortunate feature of the last ten years. Equally unfortunate, in our view, 
was the constitution of the Central Government, whereby an irresponsible 
Executive was faced by a Legislature with little power of control. Responsible 
government in the minds of many Indians is considered necessarily to mean 
the British Parliamentary system. It is almost inevitable that the long' 
course of education of Indians in English ideas and on English historical and 
constitutional text-books should have made this conception almost in- 
eradicable. We are conscious that our Indian colleagues have been apt to 
regard an 3 '- variation from what we may call the Westminster model of 
constitutional government as derogatory to their status as fellow-citizens in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, and as conceding something less than 
they consider is their due. As a matter of fact, our own s 5 ’’stem of responsible 
government has no exact reproduction outside the British Commonwealth, 
while there are examples of responsible government on entirely different 
models, as, for instance, in the United States of America. We recognise, 
however, the strength of this conviction on the part of Indian politicians, 
and we consider that India should be given the fullest opportunity of trying 
out the British system in the Provincial sphere with as little interference as 
possible. We think it unlikely that there will be uniform constitutional 
development in all these Pro\dnces, and, indeed, we think it desirable that the 
Constitution should be sufficiently flexible to allow of variation and adaptation 
to the very varied conditions obtaining. 


19. We think it essential that real responsibility should be conceded at the 
Centre. There is no doubt that Indian sentiment strongly demands it, and 
would consider a Constitution which provided for only some slight or illusory 
responsibility at the Centre as a denial of India's proper status. There is, too, 
a further strong argument against giving responsible government in the 
Provinces and 'withholding it at the Centre. India has been united for but a 
short period of time relative to her long history. While the sentiment of 
Nationalism is strong, there are also powerful tendenciesitowards Pro-vincialism. 
There is grave danger that if responsibihty were conceded in the Provinces and 
not at the Centre there might be a growth of separatist feeling. The parts 
would be developed at the expense of the whole, and the hard-won unity of 
India, which she owes very largely to the British people, would be shattered. 
We consider it is essential the Centre should be, as it were, a focal point 
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the representatives of the Indian States in the Central Legislature were 
elected, but we recognize that it is impossible for the British Parliament to 
dictate to the Rulers of the Indian States what form of Constitution they should 
adopt, and that to attempt to lay down any condition to this end would be to 
wreck all chances of Federation. But we would like to record our opinion 
that it would make for constitutional stability and for the groAvth of a real 
Indian national consciousness if at least in those States where representative 
institutions exist those sent to a Central Legislature should be chosen directly 
or indirectly by the people. 


18. The demand of Indian politicians for responsible government has been 
stressed over and over again and was reiterated by the Indian Representatives 
who were our colleagues on the Committee. We are emphatically of the 
opinion that where responsibiUty is given it must be real. It involves such 
an amount of freedom from external control as will allow of profitable experi- 
ence being derived even from mistakes. A form of responsibility where there 
is power in some other authority to step in and save people from the con- 
sequencies of their own errors, except in extreme emergencies, is unreal. 
have been impressed, as, indeed, ^vere the Members of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, with the fact that under the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms 
there was a tendency to breed irresponsibility. The fact that in the Legis- 
latures it was possible for elected representatives to vote against unpopular 
but necessary measures, secure in the knowledge that a Governor or Governor- 
General would be at hand to set tilings right was, in our opinion, a ver^^ 
unfortunate feature of the last ten years. Equally unfortunate, in our view, 
was the constitution of the Central Government, whereby an irresponsible 
Executive was faced by a Legislature with little power of control. Responsible 
government in the minds of many Indians is considered necessarily to mean 
the British Parliamentary system. It is almost inevitable that the long^ 
course of education of Indians in English ideas and on English historical and 
constitutional text-books should have made this conception almost in- 
eradicable. We are conscious that our Indian colleagues have been apt to 
regard any variation from what we may call the Westminster model of 
constitutional government as derogatory to their status as fellow-citizens in 
the British Commonwealth of Nations, and as conceding something less tlian 
they consider is their due. As a matter of fact, our own system of responsible 
government has no exact reproduction outside the British Commonwealth, 
while there are examples of responsible government on entirely different 
models, as, for instance, in the United States of America. We recognise, 
however, the strength of this comdction on the part of Indian politicians, 
and we consider that India should be given the fullest opportunit}^ of trying 
out the British system in the Provincial sphere with as little interference as 
possible. We think it unlikely that there will be uniform constitutional 
development in all these Provinces, and, indeed, we think it desirable that the 
Constitution should be sufficiently flexible to allow of variation and adaptation 
to the very varied conditions obtaining. 


19. We think it essential that real responsibility should be conceded at the 
Centre. There is no doubt that Indian sentiment strongly demands it, and 
would consider a Constitution which provided for onl}^ some slight or illusoryv.^ 
responsibility at the Centre as a denial of India's proper status. There is, too, 
a further strong argument against giving responsible government in the 
Provinces and ^vithholding it at the Centre. India has been united for but a 
short period of time relative to her long history. While the sentiment of 
Nationalism is strong, there are also powerful tendenciesito wards Pro\dnciaiism. 
There is grave danger that if responsibility were conceded in the Provinces and 
not at the Centre there might be a growth of separatist feeling. The parts 
would be developed at the expense of the whole, and the hard-won unity of 
India, which she owes very largel}^ to the British people, would be shattered. 
We consider it is essential the Centre should be, as it were, a focal point 
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23. It has been said that Indian government is far more a matter of 
administration than politics. This ma^’- have been true in the past and even 
have many elements of truth to«day. There is no disguising the fact of the 
immense importance to India of a stable administration. There are in India 
millions of the population who are living in artificial conditions created and 
maintained by an efficient adminstrative machine. For example, the large 
agricultural populations in the canal colonies in the Punjab are dependent on 
a well-administered system of irrigation. It is true to say that the lives of 
millions depend on this machinery of government, and were it allowed to fall 
into disrepair the consequences would be far-reaching and disastrous. On 
the other hand, in our view, it is not possible for an administration, however 
able, disinterested and incorruptible, to function successfully against the force 
of public opinion. It is here, we consider, lies the fallacy of those who suggest 
that it is possible to return to the old condition of affairs in India, when the 
Members of the Civil Service were in fact the Government. Those days have 
passed, and we believe that the present generation of Civil Servants recognizes 
quite clearly the difference of function which the}^ now have to perform, and 
that, instead of giving orders, they now have to persuade and advise. So long 
as the majority of the educated classes in India were not politically awake, 
and so long as those classes had not discovered the means of influencing the 
masses, it was possible to maintain that the best form of government for India 
was a disinterested bureaucracy. But as soon as the educated classes became 
politically awake and as soon as they began to manifest their power, as they 
have done in recent years, of swaying the masses, the administration had to 
work under conditions of opposition and criticism which must in time render 
all its efforts nugatory. We recognize, however, that there is still in India the 
need for British help in the services, and in this most of the spokesmen of India 
agreed, and we desire to see that those who serve India during the difficult tran- 
sitional period through which she is passing should have that security and 
freedom from anxiety as to their status and prospects which will permit them 
to give the best services of which they are capable, and we are, therefore, 
in favour of all reasonable provision being made to this end. We deem it 
essential that strong and independent Civil Service Commissions should be set 
up at the Centre and in the Provinces, and welcome the 'WTiite Paper proposals 
to this end. 


24. We agree with the Indian Delegates in attaching great importance to 
the fixing in the Constitution Act of a definite date for the inauguration of the 
Federation. As they said in their Memorandum, “ we have in view the 
psychological effect of such a provision on the political parties in India. The 
uncertainty that must necessarily result from the absence of an}’' definite date in 
the Constitution Act for the inauguration of the Federation and the possibility 
of further delay arising from the procedure of an address in both Houses for 
the issue of a Proclamation would seriously prejudice the formation or realign- 
ment of political parties in India. On the otherhand, we have reason to suppose 
that if a definite date were fixed, even the parties which are dissatisfied with the 
White Paper Constitution would probably cease to carry on an agitation on 
the present lines and would be encouraged to concentrate their attention on the 
new elections. We attach very great importance to this development, since 
the satisfactory working of the new scheme must necessarily depend on the 
existence of well-organized parties, prepared to work the scheme. We are 
entirely in agreement mtii this view, and for this reason we are unable to concur 
with the procedure outlined in the White Paper, whereby the inauguration of 
Federation Avill be dependent on an address in both Houses of Parliament. 
Nor can we accept the proposi'tion that the coming into force of the new 
Constitution should be dependent on the Indian budgetary and financial 
position being entirely satisfactory. We can see no reasons why canons of 
finance, which are patently disregarded by all the leading countries of the 
^ Joint Committee Records, No. 10, p. 37. 
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world, including our own, should be imposed upon India. India, indeed, has 
an enviable record in balancing its budget and meeting its financial obligations. 
It appears to us that, inasmuch as in any event the Government of India must 
be carried on whether there is financial stringency or not, it is illogical to make 
self-government depend on financial prosperity. It is particularly undesirable 
that this should be done in the case of Great Britain and India. Such a 
proposal seems to us to regard Great Britain and India as creditor and debtor 
rather than as fellow-members of a commonwealth of nations. Equally, rve 
are unable to accept the view that the bringing into operation of the Federation 
should be dependent upon tlic adhesion of the Rulers of States representing 
not less than half the aggregate population of the States, entitled to not less 
than half the scats in the Federal Upper Chamber. To agree to such a proposal 
is to subject the progress of Indian democracy to the veto of a number of auto- 
crats. We consider that the Federation should be established, in the first 
place, with wliatcver States arc prepared to enter it, and that other States, 
whenever their Rulers are prepared to accede, should be added. We should, 
of course, prefer to see the Federation fully representative of All-India from 
the start, but the entry of the States should not be made a condition of tlie 
establishment of responsible government at the Centre. 


25. We have been impressed by the great importance which all the Indian 
Representatives whom we have met lay on the subject of Status. We do not 
think that this is suflicicntly recognized in the White Paper Proposals. We 
consider it would be well to mark the new departure by a change in the channel 
through which connection between Great Britain and India is maintained. We 
should desire that India, on attaining Dominion Status, should come under 
the Secretaiy’ of State for the Dominions, but during the transitional period w'c 
think that the India Office should be transformed into a Sccrctaiy’ship of 
State for the Self-Governing parts of the British Commonwealth of Nations in 
the East. The Secretary of Stale should in our \dcw be responsible not only 
for India, but also for Ceylon, Burma, and any other portions of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations which are following the path towards complete 
self-government. In any event, it is clear to us that the India Office cannot 
continue to exist on anjd:lung lilce the same lines that have obtained since the 
Crown took over the administration from the East India Company. At the 
same time, it is desirable that the experience of the India Office should be fully 
utilized, and we shall maltc certain suggestions for reform. 


26. In conclusion we would urge that in inaugurating another stage in the 
long his tor}'- of the connection betv'ecn this countiy' and India wc should, 
above all things, endeavour to exercise the utmost generosity. Wc arc convinced 
that the only real safeguard for British interests in India is the goodwill of the 
Indian people. The insistence on a number of small provisions, each one of 
no very great value in itself, tends to spoil the effect of the great advance 
which has been made. We arc profoundly convinced from our intercourse ^vith 
our fcllow-citizcns from India that generositj^ and fair dealing will create 
generosity and fair dealing, and that the spirit in which a gift is made is as 
important as the gift itself. We recognize that in India wc are embarking on 
a great c.xpcriment. The establishment of a form of government based on the 
ideals of Western democracy in an oriental country is almost unprecedented. 
To attempt to give a population of 350 millions a system of government 
whereby they will have control over their own affairs is almost unparalleled 
in political experience ; but wc arc persuaded that the choice before us is 
either to go forward or to fail . It should be a matter of pride to us that wc have 
carried across the seas the principles of democratic self-government which wc 
have so long practised, and that those seeds have borne fruit. The proposal 
to endow India with self-government is not, as some suggest, a falling away 
from the groat traditions of the past, but is, on the contrary, the fulfilment of 
the work of all those great servants of India wdio have gone out from this 
country and who have laboured to make India a Nation. 
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We have tried to meet, with a full sense of sympathy and responsibilitj^ 
what we conceive to be the legitimate aspirations of the peoples of India. 
We believe that in the future as in the past men and women of our own race 
will be of service in helping India forward on the path of progress and that the 
bonds of friendship between the two peoples will in no way be ’weakened but 
rather strengthened by India becoming an equal partner in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations. 

It is our earnest hope that the peoples of India vdll seize their great 
opportunity of leading the East along the path of democratic progress and that 
all sections will unite in a common aim to make the new constitution productive 
of ordered freedom and social justice for all. 


PART n 

PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY 

27. We are in general agreement with the proposals of the White Paper 
for establishing Provincial Autonomy. It is our desire that in each Province 
a Government responsible to a Legislature should be set up which should 
have control over the entire Provincial field. We agree generally with the 
de-limitation proposed in the White Paper between the functions of 
the Provincial and the Federal Governments. The lists of subjects in 
Appendix VI seems to us to be sufficiently exhaustive and, with certain 
reservations in regard to Social and Labour Legislation, to give a satisfactory 
allocation. 


The Provinces 

28. We are in agreement with the proposals in the Wlhte Paper to constitute 
two new Provinces — Sind and Orissa. We have carefully considered the 
objections that have been raised to the separation from Bombay of Sind, 
which have been mainly based on the possibility of there being a deficit in the 
Provincial Budget, and to the fact that the prosperity of the Province must 
depend to a large extent on the proper administration of the Sind Barrage, 
We consider, however, that there is a very strong case that a territory, racially 
and geographically separated from the rest of the Piesidency, should be 
given a separate administration. The Governor should be given a special 
responsibility in relation to the Suldcur Barrage. We are also strongly in 
favour of the Constitution for the new Province of Orissa, which will, we 
believe, do an act of justice to the claims of the Oriya-speaking people. 
We think that the boundaries of the Province should be increased by tlie 
addition of the Jaipur Zemindari. We have great s^^mpathy with the desire 
of the Raja of Parlakimedi for the inclusion of his state in the new Province, 
but in view of the racial and linguistic composition of the population therein 
contained, we are unable to recommend that his desires should be acceded to. 
We believe that even with the creation of these new Provinces there is a strong 
case for a reconsideration of Provincial boundaries, and we recommend that 
the Indian Legislature should as soon as possible after the coming into force 
of the new Constitution set up a Boundaries Commission to delimit the extent 
of the Provinces and to decide if some should, for greater facility in 'working, 
be divided. Generally speaking, we consider that the Provinces, however 
suitable as administrative units under an autocracy, are, in many cases, too 
large for the efficient working of democratic institutions for a people at the 
stage of development of that of many of the inhabitants of India, although, 
at the same time, we recognise that a Provincial patriotism has, in many 
instances, already been developed. It is therefore, in our view, essentially a 
matter which should be decided by the representatives of the Indian people. 
We would add here a word as to the proposition which has been put before us 
on many occasions, namely, that no area which is not financially self-sufficient 
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should bo fonneti into a Province. We cannot accept this contention. It is 
a fact that the Indian Provinces and variousparts of them differ widely in their 
hnancial resources* but we can see no reason why, two areas that admittedly 
differ in their nicial and linguistic comiK)sition, should be united in order 
that one of them might bear the burden of the deficit in the other. In our 
view, the mere fact of contiguity to a deficit area docs not make it equitable 
to impose a burden on the ])eople of a particular Province. We recognize 
that it is desirable that no part of India should be seriously retarded m its 
proyre.ss as coinjMred with otliers by rea‘'on of its lack of resources, but we 
consider that the difficulty sliould be got over by the grant of funds from the 
whole of India, rather than that the bunlen o? tlie tleficit areas should In.* 
placed cm particular lYovinces f<jr purely geographical reasons. 


27; r Prot inciai Executive 

We are in gt'ueral agreement with the White Pajvr in the proposals 
to abolish dyarchy and to transfer all subjects to Ministers. Wc have con- 
sidered with very great care the arguments which have been put forward 
in some quarters against the transfer of I^aw and Order or particular jiarts of 
that subject, notably the l^dice ; but we think that the reasons given by the 
Indian Statutory Commi‘:sioii for tlic tran.sfer arc .sound. It would be 
disa^^troiis for JJrilish induenci? in India if, while all the more popular functions 
government were transferred to Indian hands, the jiresers-ation of order 
should be retained by the Governor acting through an irresjKinsible Kepresen- 
tative, whether British or Indian. The success of a Police b’orco dej>cnds 
very hirgely on the extent to which it is recognized by the jk‘0])1c .'is being 
maint.'uned in their interests. It would be fata! to the efhcicncy of the force 
in the future if it were tn be regarded as an instnnneut of an alien power. 
It has been .mggested to us tliat lhe*re should be .sonic reservation in res]>cct 
of the Special Branch of tluj l^olice, es|>ecially in Ik.‘ngal. The conditions 
in tliat Province, due to the activities of the terrorist inovcmenl. are altogether 
exceptional, and we recognize the serious nature of the problem. We tliink, 
how»'ver, that the evil must be dealt with by Indian statesmen, hacked 
by the full forci‘ of public opinion which they should be able to rally to the 
support of their own government. It is not in our view possible to divide 
up the control of the Police Forco for Uic SpccinJ Brunch must <iejH*nd largeh' 
on the co-operation of the member; of the forc(* engaged in their ordinary 
functions of preser\-ing law and order. A doubt lias been e.vpre.ssed whelhcr 
information will I>e fe^rthcoming as to terr(>rist activities if the Special Branch 
is under an Indian Minister, not because the witne.^ses who came before us 
had not confidence in the jirobity of Indian Ministers, but because the 
iafonnants might Misp‘ct that their names might Iv* disclosefl. We arc, 
however, satisfied that Indian Ministeni will follow the usual practice which 
fditains in this countr\* and will not .seek for infonnation from the Chief of 
J^olice as to the names of tho.'C on v/hose information action is taken. We have 
already .stated that we desire to give in the Provincial field the fulle.st 
opportunity for the e.xjierirnent of parliamentary government on the British 
model. We consider, therefore, tliat all Ministers shoukl lx.* elected members 
of the P» gislature, and there should be no powiT in the Governor to .appoint 
.as Minister a ruin-idecled jn'ison. It lias been argued that it might he advisable 
at some time and in some JTovinccs for the Governor to have the i>ower of 
entrusting a particular portfolio to someoni^ who did not owe his position to 
pQ]>uJar election, and the siiggrstion has lieen made that the jirovision of 
Second Chambers in some ol the. iTovinces will enable thi.s to be done on 
lines not unlike thorc which obtain in this country where some Ministers arc 
Members of the House of I^oids, We do not consider that this provision 
should be included in the Oinstitution, It is undesiralde, we think, that there 
.should be any blurring of responsibility, w’hich must lie definitely either with 
Ministers responsible to the i-egislature or with the Governor if a complete 
breakdown occurs. 
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Selection of Ministers 

30. We consider that the Governor in selecting IMinisters should follow 
the practice that obtains in this country, that is to say, that he should send 
for the individual who, in his opinion, commands the greatest amount of 
support in the Legislature, and should invite him to form a ministry. We 
consider that the practice already obtaining in IMadras of having a First 
Minister who is, in fact, the Prime ]\Iinistcr should be followed in all provinces. 
The White Paper suggests that the Governor should be instructed to choose 
his INlinistry in such a way as to represent the various communities. We do 
not think that his discretion should be in any way hampered. If real 
parliamentary government is to be established, it is essential that there should 
be collective responsibilit5^ At the present time in some Provinces in India 
the Ministry is composed of iMembers who draw their support from separate 
sections and who cannot rely on a majority in the Legislature to support 
the jMinistry as a whole. While in some Provinces such a practice may still 
be necessar>% we consider that experience has shovui that a system of groups 
forms a very weak basis for a government, and we should desire that the 
Governor, wherever possible, should endeavour to form a homogeneous 
Ministry. 

The Governor's special responsibilities 

31. It is proposed in the White Paper that the Governor shall have a 
special responsibility in respect of : (a) the prevention of any grave menace 
to the peace or tranquilHty of the Protdnce or any part thereof ; (6) the safe- 
guarding of the legitimate interests of minorities ; {c) the securing to the 
members of the Public Services of any rights provided for them by the Con- 
stitution and the safeguarding of their legitimate interests ; the prevention 
of commercial discrimination ; (e) the protection of the rights of an)’’ Indian 
State ; (/) the administration of areas declared, in accordance with. proWsions 
in that behalf, to be partially excluded areas ; and (g) securing the execution 
of orders lawfully issued by the Governor-General. The Governors of the 
North-West Frontier Province and of Sind are respectively declared to have 
in addition a special responsibility in respect of : (h) any matter affecting the 
Governor's responsibilities as Agent to the Governor-General in the Tribal 
and other Trans-border Areas ; and {i) the administration of the Sukkur 
Barrage. With regard to {a) the Joint Memorandum of the British India 
Delegation urges a double limitation on the scope of this special responsi- 
bility : first, tiiat the special responsibility itself shall be restricted to cases 
in which the menace arises from subversive movements or the activities of a 
person or persons tending to crimes of violence ; and, secondly, any action 
taken by the Governor under it shall be confined to the department of. Law 
and Order. 1 We accept tlie first suggestion. We feel that the special respon- 
sibilities of the Governor should be reduced to the absolute minimum neces- 
sary, and that the provision in the White Paper is drawn in such wide terras 
as to enable the Governor to step in and overrule i\Iinisters over a very *wid6 
field. To give such vn.de powers of intervention is, in our view, likely to 
reduce that sense of responsibility which we wish to see created in IVIinistcrs 
and Legislatures. We believe that the success of the Provincial Governments 
vdll be shovTi just in so far as such a power does not have to be exercised, and 
we consider that powers given to the Governor must be adequate, but in our 
view they should essentially be emergency powers to be used oMy where a 
breakdovm threatens and not to be part of the ordinary operation of govern-, 
ment. We do not agree, however, that any action taken by the Governor 
should be confined to the department of Law and Order. This is to fall into 
the mistake, which may perhaps have arisen owing to tlie operation of 
dyarchy, in imagining that Government can be divided up into a series of 
watertight compartments. With regard to (&), we agree with the British 
India Delegation in tliinking that the term “ legitimate interests of minori- 
ties is capable of a dangerously wide interpretation. It may be said that 

1 Joint Committee Records No. 10, p. 51. 
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the term “ minorities ** has a special meaning in India and connotes the 
Minority Communities such as the Muslims, the Sikhs, or Indian Christians, 
and that the Governor \\ill well understand the scope of the phrase. We fear, 
however, that it may be possible for some Governor in the future so to interpret 
the “ legitimate interests of minorities ” as to make him feel it incumbent 
upon him to prevent legislation directed to the removal of economic, social 
and religious abuses ; and we should therefore propose that, instead, the 
words racial and religious ” should be inserted before the word 

minorities.” We also agree tliat the words in (c) are capable of a wide 
inteipretation, and would prefer that ” special responsibility ” should relate 
only to the securing to the Members of the Public Services of the rights 
definitely pro\dded for them by the Constitution. 

Procedure 

32. It is contemplated that the Governor should noimally preside at 
meetings of his Ministers. We realize that for some time this practice may be 
desirable, but we would ^yish that it may soon fall into desuetude. In the 
early stages of the new Constitution, Ministers will value the advice of the 
Governor, but this can be obtained without his direct participation in what 
amount to meetings of a Cabinet. It is, we think, in the direction of gradually 
transforming the position of the Provincial Governors into that held by the 
Governor of a self-governing Dominion that progress towards full self-govern- 
ment wall be made in the Provinces. This progress may well be more rapid 
in some provinces than in others, but, in our view, it is desirable from the 
start that Ministers should take upon themselves the full responsibility. We 
recognize that it is necessary that the Governor should be kept fully informed 
of all that is taking place, if he is to be in a position to carry out his special 
responsibilities. We believe that this can be fully provided for by his right 
to lay dovTi rules of business. We consider it necessary that the Governor 
should be provided with an adequate staff and that the salaries of the Governor 
and of his staff should be not vo table. In particular, it is necessary that he 
should have a capable and experienced officer of high standing at the head 
of his staff who would be fully conversant with the current affairs of the 
Province and in close contact \vith the administration. It is, in our view 
obviously necessary, in the case of Provinces to which Governors are sent out 
from this country, that there should be available a fully-informed officer of 
high rank if a Governor is to carry out his onerous and responsible duties. 

Special Powers 

33. ^^^e agree with the ^^^lite Paper, that it is necessary that there should 
be special powers in the Governor to legislate in case of emergency, but only 
in emergency. We disagree with the AVliite Paper in the suggestion that 
where a Governor proposes to pass emergency legislation he should seek the 
consent of the Legislature. It should be a condition precedent to the intro- 
duction of such legislation that it is impossible to get the necessary consent 
of the Legislature and for the Governor to endeavour to obtain that consent 
which ex-hypothesi will not be forthcoming seems to us to be quite illogical. 
We consider that all acts of Governors and all temporary ordinances should 
be laid before Parliament and that the Governor, before legislating or passing 
ordinances, should have the consent of the Governor-General. We are in 
agreement with the recommendation of the White Paper, that in the event 
of a breakdovm of the Constitution the Governor should have power, by 
Proclamation, to assume to himself such powers vested in any Provincial 
authority as appear to him to be necessary for the purpose of securing that 
the Government of the Province should be carried on effectively. Events 
have showTi that this may be necessary, and we realize that in any event the 
Government must be carried on. We desire that there should be the sharpest 
distinction between ordinary constitutional government and the emergency 
action of a Governor in the event of a breakdovm. It is far better, in our 
view, to make no pretence of carrying on constitutional government where,, 
for the time being, this has failed. 
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Provincial Legislature 

34. The \Miite Paper proposes that in each Governor's Province “ there 
will be a Provincial Legislature, consisting, except in the Provinces of Bengal, 
the United Provinces and Bihar, of the King, represented by the Governor, 
and of one Chamber, to be Icnown as the Legislative Assembly. In the Pro- 
vinces just named the Legislature vill consist of His i\Iajesty, represented by 
the Governor, and of two Chambers, to be kno^vm respectively as the Legisla- 
ti\"e Council and the Legislative Assembly." It is also proposed that after 
a period of ten years " after the commencement of the Constitution Act — 
(a) where the Legislature consists of two Chambers to provide by Act, which 
both Chambers separately have passed, and have confirmed by a subsequent 
Act passed not less than two years later, that it shall consist of one Chamber 
instead of two Chambers ; and (^) where the Legislature consists of one 
Chamber, to present an Address to His Majesty prajdng that the Legislature 
may be reconstituted with two Chambers." In our \dew, Second Chambers, 
as proposed in the 'White Paper and composed largely of landovmers and 
reactionary elements opposed in general to the vdshes of the mass of the people, 
are undemocratic. We are in favour of one Chamber only. We should like, 
on this subject, to quote with approval the opinion of some Members of the 
Indian Statutory Commission. 

" It has generally been proposed in evidence before the Joint Conference 
to constitute Second Chambers disproportionately representative of 
vested interests. They fear that such Chambers would be regarded as an 
undemocratic instrument of Government, and that ceaseless conflict 
between the two Houses would result. They think that this danger will 
be a real one, however the Second Chambers may be formed. Wliilst 
a Second Chamber will not be a substitute for the Governor's powers, its 
existence may be used as an argument for modifjdng the Governor’s 
powers before this is desirable, and it may support the Lower House 
against the Governor and so increase rather than prevent friction between 
him and the Legislature. So long as Ministers are secured in the support 
of the Lower House, and so obtain the funds which they require, the 
Second Chamber can exercise little control on the administrative side, 
and it is here that the influence of a Legislature is most required."^ 

In the Joint Memorandum submitted to us by the British India Delegation 
they pointed out that only one of their number was in favour of Second 
Chambers in the three Provinces of Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces, 
while another Member of the Delegation considered that only in the case of 
the United Provinces was a Second Chamber necessary. All the others were 
totally opposed to the creation of Second Chambers in Bengal, Bihar, and the 
United Provinces. - There are two other arguments against Second Chambers 
which must be given due weight. The first is the additional cost on Indian 
revenues, which would be considerable and out of all proportion to the benefit, 
if any, to be gained ; and the second is the drain on the personnel of the 
Province which would be made by creating so large a number of seats which 
must be filled. 

Composition of the Legislatures 

35. We have found ourselves obliged to accept the existing position in 
India and to agree reluctantly to the continuation of Communal Electorates, 
and we, therefore, accept the allocation of seats in the White Paper which 
are based upon the Communal Award issued by His Majesty's Government 
on August 4th, 1932, with such modifications as have been rendered necessary 
by the proposal to create a new Province of Orissa, and by the Poona Pact of 
September 25th, 1932. We have had a considerable amount of criticism of 
the Poona Pact by representatives from Bengal on the ground that undue 
representation is given to the Depressed Classes. In our view, the social 
and economic position of the Depressed Classes renders it most desirable that 

1 Indian Statutory Committee Report, Vol. II, p. 99. 

2 Joint Select Committee Records, No. 10, p. 52. 
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they should be given the fullest representation possible, and we consider 
that the Communal Award, having been made and the Poona Pact having 
been accepted by representative Indians, it is not desirable at the present 
time to depart from either of them. We accept the numbers suggested in 
the White Paper for the Provincial Legislatures, subject to the follo\ving 
alterations. We can see no reason for the provision for special seats for 
landlords. In the Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Volume II, 
Part II, Chapter 2, Section 90, the question of the special representation of 
landholders was exhaustively reviewed. They came to the conclusion that 
the landholding interests have in fact at the present time been returned for 
four tim^ as many seats as were specially reserved for them, and considered 
that the special protection furnished to them at the present time could be 
safely withdrawn. We are entirely in agreement with this view. If special 
representation were needed it should be given not to those who by reason of 
their wealth and status in the community command influence and power, 
but to those who by reason of their poverty and low status are likely to find 
their claims overlooked. We are also opposed to special representation of 
universities. We know that the Indian Statutory Commission agreed that 
university seats should be preserved, but with considerable hesitation. From 
our own experience we find that university seats do not provide a special 
class of representative differing in any essential from those who find their 
way into legislative assemblies through general constituencies, and we, 
therefore, propose that these special seats should be abolished. With regard 
to the representation of Commerce and Industry and Planting Interests, here, 
again, we consider that the wealth and influence of these classes will always 
be sufficient to obtain for them adequate representation in the legislatures. 
In the case of Europeans, where admittedly there may be little likelihood of 
their being elected from general constituencies, we recognize that, in view of 
the long connection of the British people with India and the special interests 
of Europeans, that there should be special representation for them. We 
believe, also, that the presence of Europeans in the Legislative Assemblies 
has been welcome to their Indian colleagues as bringing in an experience 
which has been found very valuable. We think that the representation given 
to Europeans should be frankly given to them as such and they should not 
be returned as representatives of Industry and Commerce. The abolition of 
these special seats ^vill provide for an increase in the number to be allotted 
to the territorial constituencies and thus allow of some reduction in their 
area and population. This should, of course, be done with due regard to 
preserving the communal proportions. 

36. We consider also that there should be an increase in the number of 
seats reserved for Labour. It might be contended that having rejected the 
claims of the landholding and capitalist classes to special representation, we 
are not equitable in retaining special seats for Labour. The answer is the 
same as that applicable to the case of the depressed classes. It is necessary 
to give special protection to those whose economic circumstances render them 
liable to exploitation. 

The Indian Franchise Committee in its report stressed the importance of 
adequate representation of Labour in the legislatures, pointing out that the 
force of Labour is in its numbers,” and that ” until a further lowering of the 
franchise secures it more wholly adequate representation in the electoral roll ” 
special representation is necessary, and it quotes with approval the views 
expressed by the Royal Commission on Indian Labour “ if special electorates 
are to remain a feature of the Indian Constitution, there is hardly any class 
with so strong a claim to representation by this method as industrial labour,” 
and further “If special constituencies are retained it should be recognised 
that Labour has not less claim to representation than employers. With 
•these views we are in full accord. 

’ Indian Franchise Committee Report, Vol. I, p. 3, and pp. 97-98. 
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The Indian Franchise Committee recommended that 38 seats should be 
given to Labour in the Provincial Legislative Councils as against 46 seats 
allocated to Commerce and Industry. The White Paper has increased this 
disparity by adding yet another 10 to the latter. Vested interests are also 
reinforced in the White Paper proposals by the votes given to the landlords. 
The Indian Franchise Committee further pointed out that the administration 
of labour legislation must for the most part be in the hands of the provinces 
and %ve regard it as essential that the Provincial Legislatures should contain 
representatives of Labour who can watch over the provincial administration 
and can represent the legitimate desires and grievances of the industrial 
labouring class/' 

We therefore consider the representation given in the White Paper as quite 
inadequate. We support the proposal of the Indian National Trade Union 
Conference that Labour should be given at least 10 per cent, of the total 
number of seats. 

37. We should prefer that as far as possible labour Representation should 
be obtained by establishing adult suffrage in the industrial and planting and 
the large cities. We consider that the more developed administration in those 
areas would be able to cope with increased electorate, while there is no reason 
why the franchise level should be the same in all constituencies. In our o^vn 
countr}’’ there was for many years a great diversity of franchise as between 
urban and rural areas. 

We especially desire tliis method because it is in our view far better that 
the needs of the wage earners should be brought home to the candidates of 
all classes who would be affected by the existence of a labour vote than that 
labour representatives should be returned by constituencies of electors 
segregated from the rest of the community. 

We recognize, however, that this method is at present only of limited 
application, and that pending the introduction of adult suffrage generally it 
is necessary to provide for special constituencies. 

38. Accordingly we concur with the Indian Franchise Committee's proposals 
for Trade Union Constituencies as a temporary’’ measure. The recommendation 
was to form these constituencies in the following manner : — 

(a) To qualify as an electoral unit for the purpose of voting for a special 
Trade Union Constituency, a Union should have been registered for a 
minimum period of one year (in the case of the first election under the 
new Constitution six months). 

(5) Direct voting where the trade union is confined to one area. 

(c) \Miere the Trade Union covers two or more centres, election to 
the seat or seats allotted to the trade unions in the particular pro\*ince 
through an electoral college composed of delegates in each union in 
the proportion of one for every group of one hundred voters. 

(d) In the varying circumstances of individual provinces seats might, 
if conditions make it feasible and desirable, be allotted from among 
the trade union seats to be filled by representatives of trade unions of 
special importance or of specially large membership. 

39. The suggested qualifications of electors to trade union constituencies 
should be : — 

(a) Minimum age of 21 years. 

{b) Paid up membership for at least six months of a registered trade 
union, which has itself been in existence for twelve months (in the 
first election under the new Constitution membership three months, 
registration of union six months). 

They also suggest that a candidate for a trade union constituenc}^ should 
be either a member, or an honorary member, or an official as defined in the 
Trade Unions Act, of one of the trade unions concerned, his position in any 
of these capacities to be not less than one yearns standing. 
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40. We are bound to accept the evidence which has been brought before 
us that at the present time administrative reasons forbid the introduction 
of adult franchise generally. We, therefore, accept the proposals in the White 
Paper, subject to what has been stated above \vith regard to labour repre- 
sentation, with regard to the franchise for male voters. We consider that 
the constitution should provide definitely for the introduction of adult 
franchise in the provinces. Power should be given to any Provincial Legis- 
lature to 'widen, but not to narrow the franchise. It should be provided that 
adult franchise should be in force in all provinces at the general election 
next follo^^dng the expiry of ten years from the date of the inauguration 
of the new provincial constitution. 

41. With regard to women, we consider that the White Paper proposals 
will not bring into the electorate nearly as many women as is desirable. We 
entirely agree with the views of the Indian Statutory Commission when 
they say : “ The women's movement in India holds the key of progress, 
and the results it may achieve are incalculably great. It is not too much 
to say that India cannot reach the position to which it aspires in the world 
until its women play their due part as educated citizens.”^ We are well 
aware of the formidable obstacles which every reformer in this field will 
encounter, for the position of women in India is bound up with the rehgious 
\dews of the great communities. The development of social consciousness 
among the women of India is phenomenal, and as far as we can ascertain 
has not been equalled by any other women's political movement in any other 
part of the world. The development is the more remarkable considering 
the impediments which such a movement has had to encounter. Nothing 
could be more disastrous at this juncture than to create the impression 
among the women of India that the proposed new Constitution treated of 
persons of less equal citizenship. We therefore recommend the following 
modifications in the White Paper proposals for women's franchise : (1) That 
the application requirements should be dispensed with altogether ; (2) That 
a literacy qualification should be substituted for the educational standard 
qualification; and (3) That the wives, pensioned widows, and mothers of 
Indian officers, non-commissioned officers and soldiers should be enfranchised ; 
(4) That the wife of a man who is qualified as an elector under the new Consti- 
tution shall be entitled to a vote. We are aware that this will mean a big 
addition to the electorate, but we are persuaded that it would be unfortunate if 
a big addition to the male electorate were made now without a corresponding 
increase in the women's vote. Delay now would only mean an increase 
later, which would have an unsettling effect on the political situation in 
the provinces. 


PART m 
FEDERATION 

42. We are in agreement with the proposal in the White Paper to transform 
India into a Federation of the British India Provinces and the Indian 
States. This as the next stage in the evolution of the Indian polity was 
suggested in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report and formed the basis of the whole 
proposals of the Indian Statutory Commission. At the time when the Indian 
Statutory Commission reported it was quite uncertain as to whether or not 
the rulers of the Indian States would be prepared to enter a Federation, but 
this has since been placed beyond all reasonable doubt by the declarations 
of Indian rulers. They have, however, significantly declar^ that they would 
only be prepared to enter a Federation, the Government of which was 
responsible. The Indian Statutory Commission pointed out that the for- 
mation of a Federation entailed a double process : that of the creation of 
autonomous Provinces and their reintegration in a Federation. We have 
no doubt that the double process must be embodied in the same Statute 

^ Vol. I, paragraph 71. 
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and that the time lag which may be necessary between the establishment 
of Provincial autonomy and the creation of the Federation should be no 
longer than that which is absolutely dictated by administrative necess%. 
We have already set out our views as to the Constitution in the self-governing 
Provinces. It remains then to consider on what terms the rulers of the 
Indian States should enter the Federation. 

43. The 'VMiite Paper proposes that a Ruler of a State shall signify to the 
Crown his willingness to accede to the Federation by executing an Instrument 
of Accession, and this Instrument will, we assume, enable the powers and 
jurisdiction of the Ruler, in respect of those matters which he had agreed to 
recognise as Federal Subjects, to be exercised by the Federal authorities 
brought into existence by the Constitution Act. Outside these limits the 
autonomy of the States and their relations with the Crown %vill not te affected 
in any way by the Constitution Act. We accept generally the list of Federal 
Subjects given in the White Paper. We consider that it is desirable that the 
Instrument of Accession should in all cases be in the same forni and should, 
as far as possible, include a similar list of subjects. We recognize that there 
may be some exceptions due to Treaty rights and special privileges, but we 
consider that there must be a definite minimum laid down and that as far as 
possible all States should come in on the same terms. 

44. The ^^^hite Paper suggests that a Federation which comprised the 
Provinces and only a small number of the States would hardly be deserving 
of the name. We are unable to agree. We consider that the forces making 
for Federation are so strong that it is certain that before long a majority of 
the States, in numbers and population, will accede. At the same time, it 
is possible that there might be some hesitation at the beginning and we see 
no reason wh}^ the rest of India should wait for a certain number of Rulers 
of States to change their opinions before enjopng responsibility at the Centre. 
We would prefer that the Federation should start with a very large proportion 
of the Indian States included in it, but we believe that in any event a start 
should be made and that it should be possible to build up -a Federation by 
a gradual accretion of States. It is for this reason, among others, that we 
desire that the conditions of accession should be uniform, and also, as we 
shall indicate later, that there should be a definite basis of representation 
lor States adhering. 

45. We agree with the proposal in the White Paper, that there must be a 
legal differentiation of functions between the Representative of the Crown 
in his capacity as Governor-General of the Federation and as representing 
the Sovereign in his relationship with the States not adhering to the 
Federation and to all States in respect of the rights of the Crown outside 
the sphere of the Federation. We consider that it would be convenient if 
in his first capacity the King*s representative w^ere styled Governor-General 
and in his second Viceroy. 

46. We agree with the proposals of the White Paper, that the area of the 
Federation should include the whole of British India, vrith the exception of 
Aden and Burma. We give below our reasons for holding that Aden should 
henceforth cease to be part of British India. As regards the States wliich have 
acceded to the Federation, the Federal jurisdiction will extend to them only 
in respect of those matters which the Ruler of the State has agreed in his 
Instrument of Accession to accept as Federal. We consider that the geo- 
graphical remoteness of Aden from India and the difficulties of merging it 
satisfactorily in a new Indian Federation make its separation desirable: 
Further, it owes its importance essentially to its position as a strategic point, 
on the road to the East. In our view places such as Aden concern the whofe- 
Empire and should not be considered the exclusive responsibility of an}'^ 
particular member* 

47. We give reasons later for our view that it is desirable that Burma 
should be separated from India. 
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which already make the working of the British system difficult in many^ 
Provinces, there is to be a sharp division of the Legislature into two categories 
of members, one of elected representatives from British India, the other of 
nominees of the Rulers of States. It seems difficult, therefore, to envisage 
the emergence of Parties on the lines familiar to us in this country. Two 
further obstacles present themselves. The first is that, o^ving to the nature 
of the Federation, the Members of the Legislature wll not be equally concerned 
in its territory, and that the jurisdiction of the Federation Avill not extend as 
TO aU subjects equally over that teiTitoiy% while the other is that the subject- 
matter of Central administration and legislation provides a rather slender 
basis for a full parliamentary system. We realise that 90 per cent, of every- 
thing that concerns the ordinary citizen comes within the ambit of the 
Provincial administration. For tliese reasons we consider that responsibility 
at the Centre will be developed on hues very different from those obtaining 
at Westminster. We think that it is not always realised in India that the 
British Cabinet is in fact the master of the Legislature. This is a result of 
the Party system, for the Cabinet, though formally selected by the Crown, is 
really composed of the leading members of the Party in a majority. It 
maintains its power largely through the discipline of the Party machine, 
backed b)^ the power of dissolution. We think that this power of the Ministry 
to control the Legislature vnll not be reproduced at Delhi ; indeed, we think 
that the Ministry wll be far more the servant of the Legislature than its master. 
Under these circumstances, we think that real responsibility Avill lie rather with 
the Members of the Legislature than with the Ministers ; that is to sa3^ that 
the Members of the Legislature wall have to take full responsibility for their 
actions. We do not think that the practice, whereby a Ministry is dependent 
from day to day on a vote of the Legislature during a Session, is workable in 
India. We suggest proposals, which wall give what is essential — greater 
stability to the administration. 

50. We do not wash to repeat here what we have alread}^ said wdth regard 
to special responsibilities. We consider that the White Paper proposals in 
regard to the Governor-General are open to the same objection as those sug- 
gested in the case of the Provincial Governors and we make the same 
recommendations for modification. In addition we do not think it necessary 
that the Governor-General should have a special responsibility for safe- 
guarding the financial stability and credit of the Federation. It is, in our 
view, useless to give power and responsibility on the one hand and take it 
away with the other. If Indian representatives are not capable of conducting 
on sound lines the finances of the Federation, they are not capable of self- 
government. 


51. We see no reason why the Indian Federation should not have control 
over the Department of Foreign Affairs. We recognise that the Viceroy, in 
his relations with those Indian States which do not join the Federation, and 
in relation to all the States in regard to those subjects which are outside the 
Federation, will continue to control the Department which in the Government 
of India has been hitherto described as foreign ; but we consider that in its 
relationship to the rest of the world India is entitled to have the same control 
over her foreign policy as that which is conceded to the other Dominions. It 
may be suggested that, inasmuch as Indian Defence is to be a Reserved Subject, 
Foreign Affairs should also be reserved, but in our view this is to turn the 
argument inside out. Armaments depend on foreign policy. India has for 
years paid for her own defence, although the foreign policy of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, of which she is a member, has been decided 
without her having an effective voice. We would point out that at the Peace 
Conferences and subsequently in the League of Nations India has had 
representation as a nation. We consider that this recognition which %vas 
given to her as a consequence of the services of her sons in the Great War 
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which ahead}” make the working of the British system difficult in many' 
Provinces, there is to be a sharp division of the Legislature into two categories 
of members, one of elected representatives from British India, the other of 
nominees of the Rulers of States. It seems difficult, therefore, to envisage 
the emergence of Parties on the lines familiar to us in this country. Two 
further obstacles present themselves. The first is that, owing to the nature ' 
of the Federation, the Members of the Legislature will not be equally concerned 
in its territory, and that the jurisdiction of the Federation ^vill not extend as 
to all subjects equally over that territory, while the other is that the subject-, 
matter of Central administration and legislation provides a rather slender 
basis for a full parliamentary system. We realise that 90 per cent, of every- 
thing that concerns the ordinary citizen comes within the ambit of the 
Provincial administration. For these reasons we consider that responsibility 
at the Centre will be developed on lines very different from those obtaining 
at Westminster. We think that it is not always realised in India that the 
British Cabinet is in fact the master of the Legislature. This is a result of 
the Party system, for the Cabinet, though formally selected by the Cro%vn, is 
really composed of the leading members of the Party in a majority. It 
maintains its power largely through the discipline of the Party machine, 
backed by the power of dissolution. We think that this power of the Ministr}'’ 
to control the Legislature will not be reproduced at Delhi ; indeed, we think 
that the Ministry will be far more the servant of the Legislature than its master. 
Under these circumstances, we think that real responsibility will lie rather with 
the Members of the Legislature than -with the Ministers ; that is to say, that 
the Members of the Legislature will have to take full responsibility for their 
actions. We do not think that the practice, whereby a INIinistry is dependent 
from day to day on a vote of the Legislature during a Session, is workable in 
India. We suggest proposals, which will give what is essential — greater 
stability to the administration. 

50. We do not wash to repeat here what we have already said with regard 
to special responsibilities. We consider that the White Paper proposals in 
regard to the Governor-General are open to the same objection as those sug- 
gested in the case of the Provincial Governors and we make the same 
recommendations for modification. In addition we do not think it necessary” 
that the Governor-General should have a special responsibility for safe- 
guarding the financial stability and credit of the Federation. It is, in our 
view% useless to give power and responsibility on the one hand and take it 
away with the other. If Indian representatives are not capable of conducting 
on sound lines the finances of the Federation, they are not capable of self- 
government. 


51. We see no reason why the Indian Federation should not have control 
over the Department of Foreign Affairs. We recognise that the Viceroj-', in 
his relations wdth those Indian States which do not join the Federation, and 
in relation to all the States in regard to those subjects wffiich are outside the 
Federation, will continue to control the Department wLich in the Government 
of India has been hitherto described as foreign ; but we consider that in its 
relationship to the rest of the world India is entitled to have the same control 
over her foreign policy as that wLich is conceded to the other Dominions. It 
may be suggested that, inasmuch as Indian Defence is to be a Reserved Subject, 
Foreign Affairs should also be reserved, but in our view” this is to turn the 
argument inside out. Armaments depend on foreign policy. India has for 
years paid for her owm defence, although the foreign policy of the British 
Commonw’ealth of Nations, of which she is a member, has been decided 
wdthout her having an efiective voice. We w'ould point out that at the Peace 
Conferences and subsequently in the League of Nations India has had 
representation as a nation. We consider that this recognition %vhich was 
given to her as a consequence of the services of her sons in the Great War 
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should be given a full content by conceding to licr the same degree of control 
over her external relations as is enjoyed by her sister States in the British 
Commonwealth. 

52. It seems to us a mistake to have a special reserved Department of the 
Government of India to look after the religious ministrations of the Army 
and Services in India. Such ministrations, in our opinion, should form part 
of the organization of the Army and the Services.- Whether it is wise to make 
such ministrations a drain on the revenues of a people of other religions is, 
we think, a point that has not heretofore been sufiicicntly considered. The 
Secretary of State for India, in reply to the Archbishop of Canterbury on the 
question of reser^dng Ecclesiastical Affaiis, said : 

“ (Archbishop of Cantcrbuiy’-) : Will you be so good as to define as far 
as you can the exact range and scope of what is called Ecclesiastical 
Affairs as a Rcscrv’cd Department ? (Secretary of State) : Wliat we 
intend to mean by the reser\'ation of the Ecclesiastical Department is 
the reservation of the existing department, namely, the adequate pro- 
vision of religious ministrations for the Army and the Services. We do 
not contemplate any f urtljer extensions of the Ecclesiastical Department. 
That, spcaldng generally, is the kind of department that we ha^'e in 
mind. (Archbishop of Canterbury) : So that in point of fact, though 
for good reasons a Reserved Department, it is a very small matter : it 
affects only religious provision practically to the troops, the Services, and 
in a few cases Europeans in certain places ? (Secretary ol State) : Yes. 
Indeed, it is of such definitely limited scope that I have often wondered 
whether it is ncccssarj' to exclude it by name at all — whether it did not 
really come by implication within the field of the Scrrdccs and the field 
of defence ; but upon the whole I am convinced that it is better to make 
an exclusion vominaiim ; but it is exactly the kind of department that 
wc have in mind. (Mr. Morgan Jones) : May I ask whether it does in 
point of fact involv'c any ecclesiastical services for civilians who have no 
relation at all to the Sendees ? (Secretarj’' of State) : It is difficult for 
me off-hand to give an answer to that question. I will look into it. 
(Mr. Morgan Jones): I ^vdll ask it when my turn comes. (Secretaiy^' of State): 
Generally speaking, subject to a few quite minor exceptions, the answer 
is that it is intended that this Department sliould be a Department for 
the Sendees and for the Army/' 

While wc arc prepared to accept the proposition that so long as we have 
an Army in India their spiritual needs should be provided for, we cannot see 
why this can only or best be achieved by the proposal of the White Paper 
to retain the Ecclesiastical Department permanently as a special Resented 
Department of the Government of India. Wc think it would be very much 
better to abolish this Department and include religious ministrations as an 
integral part of the Army administration. Wc would go further and propose 
that so long as wc have an Army and Services in India whose spiritual needs 
arc entirely different from those of the peoples amongst whom they serve, 
it would be a gracious act on our part if the ncce.ssary expenses were placed 
on British instead of on Indian revenues. We arc in any event entirely opposed 
to this being included as a Reserv^ed Department of the Govenimcnt of India. 

53. We agree that Defence must for some years be a Reserved Department, 
and %vc accept, therefore, the proposal that the Governor-General should 
exercise his functions through a Counsellor. Wc consider that this Counsellor 
should form part of a unified Ministry. We recognize the serious constitutional 
issue raised by the existence of tlie Indian Defence Problem and the way in 
which it is met at the present lime by the Army in India. So long as British 
troops arc cmpl 03 '’cd in India, whether for external defence or for internal 
security, it is, in our view, impossible to bring them under the orders of a 
responsible Minister. The Indian Statutory Commission examined the whole 
constitutional position created by the existence of the Indian Army at great 
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length, and they recognized that it was a formidable obstacle to the develop- 
ment of complete self-government. We believe that Indian public opinion is 
extremely sensitive on this point, but that the majority of the leading states- 
men recognize the hard facts of the situation. At the same time, we believe 
that it is essential that the Constitution should contain pro\'isions for the 
bringing to an end of an anomalous position. We consider that tljcre should 
be a definite programme of Indianization with a time-limit of thirty years. 
It may be urged that it is impossible to laj’' do\\Ti an exact period within which 
an indianized Army would be capable of the defence of India. There may be 
truth in this, but we consider that it is necessar>% if the work of Indianization 
is to be pushed forward 'with the greatest possible energy, that there should 
be a clearly marked time by which the goal is to be attained. From a study 
of such reports and documents that have been available to us, we believe 
that this could be successfully accomplished in a period of twenty-five years. 
We suggest that that period should be aimed at, but that a maximum of thirty 
years should be fixed which must not be exceeded. 


At the same time, we are impressed with the vert' large proportion of her 
revenues -which India spends on Defence. Wc do not suggest that this is in 
excess of -tlie amount needed to maintain sufficient forces for the require- 
ments of India, and wc are .aware that a recent agreement on the subject 
of the capitation pajnnents h.as resulted in an adv’antage of a million pounds 
a year in India's favour, but we consider that, as compared v.dth other parts 
of the Empire outside the United Kingdom, India has for years borne, and is 
stiU bearing, an undue expense. It may be urged that India's defence by 
sea is provided by Great Britain, but her danger fi*om the sea is a potential 
rather than an actual menace. India possesses in the Kortli-Wcst Frontier 
the one land frontier in the whole of the British Commonwealth which not 
only borders on areas which are frequently liable to be disturbed, but is 
exposed to the possibility of invasion by a hostile power, ^^^lilc we recognize 
the vital necessity of the safe-keeping of this frontier in the interests of India 
herself, wc cannot but recognize that the menace to tliat barrier ma}’- well 
result, not from an)d:hing wliich India herself does, but from the mere fact 
of her being a ^Icmber of the British Commonwealth. We therefore consider 
that the whole question of Imperi.al Defence and the responsibilities of -the 
various Members of the British Commonwealth should be reviewed at an early 
date in order -that it may be considered as to how far the biirden now borne 
by India is equitable. While we agree that Defence must continue to be a 
reserved subject, we are strongly impressed with the need for building up an 
informed opinion on Defence matters, and we therefore propose that there 
should be a Standing Defence Committee of tlie Legislature. 


54. The Federal Executive should, in our view, consist of the Governor- 
General, the Counsellor in charge of Defence, and Ministers, the number of 
which we think it undesirable to specify. Wc consider that when the Legisla^ 
ture has been constituted of Members from tlie States and Provinces the 
Governor-General should consult witli leading members in order to find out 
what combination of persons would be likely to command the confidence of 
the Legislature. He should then submit these Ministers and tlie Counsellor 
in charge of Defence as a Ministry to the Legislature for a Vote of Confidence. 
This Vote should signify the acceptance by the Legislature of the Ministr}^ 
and thereafter the IMinis-try should remain in office for a definite term during 
which period it could only be removed by a definite vote of Ko Confidence 
carried by a two-thirds majori-ty. We conceive of the position of the jMinistry 
as something like that of the S\viss Executive. Formal joint responsibility 
would not be explicitly laid do\vn, as, indeed, it is not in most constitutions, 
but the acts of the Government would be the acts of all, and although the 
Ministry would be composed of heterogeneous elements it would be subject 
to the very powerful influences which tend to bring solidarity to a body of 
men in positions of responsibility. We consider that in the early stages of 
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the new Constitution the Govenior-General will preside at meetings of his 
cabinet and that only at a later stage will this practice fall into desuetude. 
There should, however, be a first ^linister, who will preside in the absence of 
the Governor-General and lead in the Legislature. He should hold a portfolio 
without too heavy an administrative content. For the working of the 
Legislative machine we suggest the setting up of a number of standing com- 
mittees, some of which Defence, Finance, Foreign Affairs, should be statutory. 
These committees should correspond with the functions of the Central Govern- 
ment. They would meet from time to time during the Session. The Minister 
should preside, while in the case of the Defence, the official Member would do 
so. We conceive of these committees worldng somewhat on the lines of those 
in municipal or in the Ceylon Constitution. The object should be to bnng the 
members of the Legislature into real contact with administration. We think 
that the Committee stage of a Bill should, wherever possible, be remitted to 
the standing committee dealing with the particular function of government 
concerned. We think that in this way, through a developed committee 
system, much of the difficult^' which has been brought to our notice of State 
Members voting on purely British India questions will be avoided. It would 
be natural to remit Bills dealing solely with Britisli India to committees of 
members drawm onlj' from British India. The Defence Committee would 
have less control than other committees, such as those dealing vvith finance 
and foreign affairs, but would, we think, form a valuable field of experience 
for members. We consider that at all these committees it should be the usual 
practice for officials to be present, not for influencing policy, but for pro^dding 
infonnation. In our view, owing to the subject-matter which would be 
dealt w’ith at the Centre and to the position of the Federation, it is unlikely 
that governments will be formed wdth definite legislative programmes, as 
in this countiy". We think that much legislation wdll come forward in the 
way of private members' Bills. We have made this general sketch of the way 
in w'hich w^c might expect responsibility to be exercised .at the Centre, because 
it is important to realize that the British system is not the only system and 
that it is itself susceptible of reform in some directions. It is a question as to 
w'hat provisions can be included in the Constitution Act itself. Wc would 
rather leave the development of the Constitution at the Centre to the elected 
Members to w’ork out the forms and methods wdiich seem appropriate. We 
attach importance, however, to the provision Avhich w'ill give to tJie Ministry 
some degree of stability, for w'o have seen in many countries, where there has 
been no stable Party system in Legislatures, but only a number of groups, 
the danger and 'wealoiess entailed by constant changes of Ministry ; and we 
should desire that at the Centre, from the start, it should not be assumed 
that because the Legislature takes a different view from the Ministry on a 
particular point that therefore the Minister should resign. We consider that 
changes of Ministry should only take place as the result of a direct Vote of 
No Confidence. 

55. Wc have found the greatest difficulty in deciding the question of the 
method of election to the Central Legislature. It should be recognized that 
to attempt to provide a legislative body wdiich shall be representative of a 
population of over 350 millions is “without precedent. Wc are met at the 
outset by the difficulty of applying the representative system to a unit of such 
magnitude. Wc are reluctant to establish at the Centre a very large body, 
because w'c do not think that the subject-matter w'hich will be dealt \vith there 
wull give sufficient occupation to the Members, “while the larger the body, the 
more difficult is effective working. On the other hand, a small Legislature 
means very large constituencies in which the problem of widening the francliise 
may present some formidable difficulties. Our objection to Second Chambers 
in the Provinces applies also to the Centre ; indeed, it is strengthened. As we 
understand the proposals of the White Paper, it is suggested that there should 
be tw’o Chambers of equal power and of very similar composition, and that in 
the event of differences betw'cen the tw^o Houses, the device of a Joint Session 
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should be employed. We consider tliat, in cflect, this really makes the Central 
Legislature a single Chamber, meeting for certain purposes in two sections, 
and makes an unnecessary duplication of representation, which results in an 
un wieldly body of legislatures. We, therefore, propose that there should be 
only one Chamber at the Centre, and wc accept the proportions laid down for 
representation from the Pro\dnces and the States as apply to a single chamber. 
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56. We realize the difficulty in adjusting the representation of the varied 
States. The proposal submitted is to allocate seats to both Houses, and 
seems to combine the criteria of status and population. We consider that the 
introduction of status unnecessarity complicates the question, and we 
would desire to see laid down a definite population basis for representation, 
though we recognize that it maj^ be difficult to obtain consent to this simplifica- 
tion. In an}’’ event, we think that there should be a definite formula which 
could be applied to every State, so that if, as may well be, the Federation is 
built up by the gradual accession of States, there may be at hand the means 
of allocating forthwith the representation to wdiich any particular State 
is entitled. We are opposed to the proposal in the White Paper that any 
w’eightage should be given to the States' Representatives if the full number of 
States has not joined the Federation. We think that by allowing only such 
representation to the States side as is proportionate to the number and popula- 
tion of the States acceding there will be an incentive on the part of those in 
the Federation to w'ork for tlie inclusion of others. 

57. We have examined the proportion of members allocated to the various 
Provinces, and wffiile w*e recognize that a smaller Province must have some 
addition to its population ratio, w^e are unable to accept the differentiation 
made in favour of Bombay and the Punjab at the expense of ^ladras, Bengal 
and the United Provinces. We sec no reason why Bombay should be allocated 
almost tw'o members per million w'hile Madras and Bengal get less than one. 
We consider that all Provinces, with the exceptions mentioned above, should 
come in on an equal basis. We have considered very carefully the rival 
claims of direct and indirect election. On the one hand, direct election is 
favoured by the majority of Indian politicians who have become accustomed 
to it during the period of the Montagu -Chelmsford Reforms, and it is feared 
that without a direct election the Centre may tend to be merely the expression 
of the separatist feelings of a number of Provinces and tliat the danger of 
corruption is increased by placing the choice of representatives in the hands 
of so few electors. On the other hand, we feel grave difficulty in the fact that 
direct election involves constituencies of very large area and wdth very large 
electorates, even on the basis of the franchise proposed in the White Paper. 
In particular, as we are in favour of adult suffrage, whenever that is practicably 
attainable, w^e see great difficulties in its application to the Central Government 
without creating an unwdeldy body of legislatures. We have, how^ever, been 
forced to come to a conclusion on the matter, and wc consider tliat the w'eight 
of argument falls on the side of direct election. We have already expressed 
our objections to special representation being given to the landlords, the 
universities, commerce and industry, and these objections hold good at the 
Centre as well as in the Provinces. We recognize, how^ever, that there is a 
case for some representation of commerce and industiy’’ at the Centre, in view 
of the character of the questions wffiich will come up for decision here, and w'e 
should therefore, as a temporary measure, be prepared to see some representa- 
tion given to those interests. In other respects, w^e accept the allocation of 
seats given in the White Paper, subject to the following variations : — 

58. The White Paper proposes that in the Federal Assembly Labour should 
be given ten seats as against twenty-six assigned altogether to the representa- 
tives of Commerce and Industry, the landlords and the Europeans. We 
regard this as wffiolly disproportionate as it would mean that Labour w’ould 
only have 4 per cent, of the total seats from British India, and that a few 
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thousand Europeans would have a greater voting strength than the many 
millions of industrial and rural wage earners. As is pointed out by the Indian 
Franchise Committee, Labour legislation will be predominantly a Federal 
subject under tlie new constitution, while the restricted franchise at the 
Centre %\'ill not bring on the electoral roll the same proportion of the working 
classes as in the case of tlie provincial legislatures. It is, therefore, especially 
important that Labour representation should be adequate. 

We recommend, therefore, that the seats allotted to Labour should be 
raised to bvent;y’’-six. 

We note that according to the White Paper the distribution of seats is to be 
on a provincial basis. We suggest tliat this requires modification. Certain 
trades and industries, sucH as textiles and railway’s arc distributed over more 
than one province. If seats should be allocated on a purely provincial basis, 
certain trade unions would be handicapped, while others would be given more 
than their reasonable quota of representation. We recommend that Labour 
seats should be fixed on an industrial basis with due regard to provincial 
considerations. 


59. We accept the provisions of the White Paper for the Federal Franchise, 
subject to the amendments which we have suggested in respect of the qualifica- 
tions of women electors, and to our proposals in regard to Labour representa- 
tion, but we desire to state that we regard the pro\dsion as only a temporar}'’ 
one until a means can be found of extending the franchise and of maldng the 
British-India side of the Federal Legislature more representative of the masses 
of the people. 


fiO. The transformation of British India from a unitary into a federal state * 
necessitates a complete readjustment of the relations between the Federal and 
the Provincial Governments. Hitherto the Provincial Governments have been 
subordinate to the Central Government ; they are under an obligation to 
obey its orders and directions, but under the new constitution the representative 
spheres of the Centre and the Provinces will be strictly delimited, and the 
j urisdiction of each will exclude the j urisdiction of the other. We are im pressed 
by tlie possible dangers of a too strict adherence to the principles of 
what is knowTi as Provincial Autonomy. The Indian Statutory 
Commission in its recommendations for Provincial Autonoin}^ was, we think, 
not unaffected by the desire to give the largest possible ambit to autoriom)'’ in 
the Provincial sphere, owing to their inability at that time to recommend 
responsibility at the Centre. The larger measure of Indian sclf-goveniment 
which has obtained in the Provinces during the past twelve years has also, we 
think, tended to develop, and perhaps over-devclop, a desire for complete 
freedom of control from the Centre, It is, however, clear to us that there are 
many matters of administration in which the closest co-operation is needed 
between Province and Province and also between Provinces and Stales. It 
is obvious that there may be differences of policy in regard to irrigation and 
forests, whereby one unit of the Federation may be injured by another, and 
the Constitution provides for no redress. We do not think it is possible to 
give definite powers to the Federal Goveniment in these respects, but we 
consider that every effort should be made to develop inter-Provincial confer- 
ences, whereat administrative problems common to adjacent areas and points 
of difference may be discussed and adjusted. We think also that where there 
are definite disputes beriveen Provinces, the Govern or- General should be 
empowered to adjudicate on the appeal of an aggrieved unit, and, unless he 
thinks fit summarily to reject the application, he should be required to appoint 
an advisory tribunal for the purpose of investigating the report upon the 
complaint. 
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PART V 

SPECIAL SUBJECTS 

61. We have already stated that we are in general agreement with the plan 
in the Wiite Paper for the distribution of legislative powers between the 
Centre and the Provinces, and we agree that where in the concurrent field 
there is a conflict of legislatures the Federal law should prevail, but we see 
certain difliculties in the provision that the Federation should be forbidden to 
pass legislation imposing a financial burden on the Provinces. The matter 
particularly arises in respect of Labour Legislation. 


62. It is proposed in the ^^Tlite Paper that such subjects as Health Insurance 
and Invalidity and Old Age Pensions should be subjects of Provincial 
Legislation. We see serious objection to this, and consider that they should 
be included in the Concurrent List. While it is necessary that the more in- 
dustrialized Provinces should be able to legislate on these subjects in the 
interests of the urban workers and should not have to wait for the concurrence 
of those which are predominantly rural, it is undesirable to exclude the 
possibility of All-India legislation which may well become necessary in order 
that there should be uniformity of treatment of the workers as between 
Pro\dnce and Province and that industry in one Province should be burdened 
with obligations not imposed in another. Mr. N. M. Joshi, in the Memoran- 
dum submitted by him, argued that social insurance should also be included 
in the list of Federal subjects, but here, again, we consider it would be better 
that it should be in the con-current list. We consider that in order to obtain 
an All-India Code of Labour and social legislation it is necessRvy that the 
Federal Legislature should have power to pass legislation imposing financial 
liabilities on the Provincial Governments, but that where this is done grants- 
in-aid from Federal revenues should be paid to the Provinces and also to such 
Indian States as are prepared to put in force such legislation. It should, in 
our view, follow that there should be a central inspection and a measure of 
control, wherever such grants are made. We consider that there seems much 
to be said for utilizing the machinery of adoptive Acts as used in Great Britain 
in connection with Local Government legislation. We have to endeavour to 
steer a course between delay caused by the difficulty of getting less advanced 
Provinces to agree to such legislation, and the possibility of friction in such 
matters as factor^?' legislation as between Province and Province or the Pro- 
vinces and the States. The mechanism of the adoptive Act supported b}- 
grants-in-aid in return for inspection seems to us unobjectionable in theor}' 
and useful in practice. 


63. We reco^ize that among Indian statesmen there is a considerable 
difierence of opinion in regard to the disposal of residuary powers. Broadly 
speaking, the Hindu community is in favour of their allocation to the Central 
Legislature, Avhile the Muslims wish that they should be given to the Provinces. 
We do not think that this difference of opinion is due to any real disagreement 
on grounds of constitutional theory, but is dictated by the supposed interests 
of the two communities, and we feel, therefore, free to consider the matter 
entirely on its merits, apart from any question of the vie^vs that have been put 
before us by the contending parties. It has generally been the case that in the 
formation of Federal Constitutions in the early stages centrifugal tendencies 
have been very strong. These tendencies have in India been reinforced by the 
fact that a greater degree of responsibility was given under the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reforms to the Provinces than to the Centre, and the Representa- 
tives of the Provinces have not infrequently tended to press to an extreme the 
conception of Provincial Autonomy. So that, in fact, a Central Government 
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becomes nothing more than a weak and ineffective link between a number of 
autonomous units. We recognise that the composition of the Central Legis- 
lature, representing as it ^vill partly the Provinces and partly the Indian 
States, may seem to reinforce the arguments of those who claim that residual 
powers should be in the Provinces ; but it has been a general experience in 
Federations that after a period of time it has been found that the powers of 
the Central Government are insufficient and that too great a degree of autonomy 
has been given to Pro\nncial units. We are not unmindful of the danger of 
centrifugal tendencies developing in India, particularly in view of the fact that 
some ftovinces differ from others in the predominance of certain 
communities, and we should be umrilling in any wa}^ to strengthen and 
encourage tendencies which would work against the unit}’' of India. We 
therefore consider that in view of future possibilities, it would be wise that the 
xesiduar}” powers should remain with the Centre. 


64. W'e agree ^\^th the proposals contained in paragraph 39 of the ^^’hite 
Paper, subject to one change. The paragraph suggests that the Budget 
** Avill be framed by the Finance Jlinister in consultation with his colleagues 
and the Governor-General." We would prefer that the arrangement of the 
Budget should be in the hands of the Ministry alone, but that it should be 
their clear duty to make provision for appropriations required for the Reser^^ed 
Departments and for the discharge of the functions of the Crown in relation to 
the Indian States, which appropriations will be taken by the Governor-General 
on his own responsibility. In regard to these appropriations, we note with 
approval the intimation that the Governor-General will be enjoined by his 
Instrument of Instructions to consult his Ministers before reaching any decision 
on appropriations for the Department of Defence." We also are in general 
agreement with the proposals contained in paragraplxs 56, on page 28 of the 
Write Paper, and the subsequent paragraphs relating to the allocation of 
revenues between the Federation and the Units. We further agree with 
proposals 95 to 100 of the ^^^litc Paper as' to the procedure \rith regard to 
financial proposals. 

As we have already indicated, we are opposed to the creation of Second 
'Chambers, but, in any event, we could not agree to Money Bills being submitted 
to Joint Sessions of both Houses, or, indeed, being controlled in any way by 
an Upper House. With regard to Federal finance, the White Paper says : 
"... the Governor-General, if he is unable to accept the proposals of his 
^linisters or the decision of the Legislature as consistent with the discharge 
of any of his special responsibilities, will be enabled to bring the resulting 
appropriations into accord with his own estimates of the requirements, and 
if necessary, tlirough his special legislative powers, to secure that the annual 
Finance Act provides him with resources which will cover the appropriations 
which he finally authenticates." The Governor-General has, therefore, two 
justifications for interfering with financial autonomy; (1) The need for 
ensuring sufficient supplies for his Reserved Subjects and for certain salaries ; 
and (2) a special responsibility for the " safety of the financial stability and 
•credit of the Federation." Wffiile the first safeguard is probably necessary, so 
long as there arc Reserv’cd Subjects there sliould be recognised conditions 
under wliich the second responsibility should cease to be operative. We do 
not hold that the investment of British money forms any justification for 
special safeguarding. In any event, this should only continue until India has 
•established her independent status as a borrower in the world's mone}'^ market. 


65. We are of opinion that the Financial Adviser to be appointed under the 
White Paper proposals should not be appointed for an indefinite period, but 
•should have a time-limit of not more than ten years, unless his services are 
requested thereafter by the Minister. His sphere of advice should be limited 
to the special responsibilities of the Governor-General, though his advice should 
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be at the disposal of the Prime Minister and, indeed, of the whole of the 
Government of India. He should not, however, on any account, be in a 
position to interfere in the normal sphere of the Finance Member. He should 
be chosen by the Governor-General in consultation with his Mnisters. The 
WTiite Paper places a special responsibility on the Governor-General for 
” the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Federation, in 
order to confer on liim powers to step in if the need should arise in the event 
of the polic}’' of liis Ministers in respect of, for example, budgeting or borrowing 
being such as to be likely, in the Governor-General's opinion, to endanger 
seriously the provision of resources to meet the requirements of liis Reserved 
Departments or any of the obligations of the Federation, whether directlj»' or 
indirectly, by prejudicing India's credit in the money markets of the world.” 
It is in order to assist him in the discharge of tliis special responsibility that the 
Governor-General is to be empowered to appoint a Financial Adviser. There 
is no doubt that the credit of India in the money markets of the world is of 
primary and overwhelming interest to India, even more than to this countr}^ 
We agree with the Indian Delegates, therefore, when they state in their 
Memorandum that the Financial Adviser should be an Adviser to the Indian 
Government. In view of the IMemorandum submitted, to us by Sir Malcolm 
Hailey, it is a vital necessity that, taking into consideration the heavy expense 
that is bound to be entailed in setting up the new Constitution, with a greatly 
enlarged franchise, the strictest economy should be observed wherever it is 
possible, without detracting from the nation-building ser\dces. , We w’Ould 
suggest that the most fruitful fields for the practice of this economy would be 
(a) in the Army expenditure ; (6) in the transfer at as early a date as possible 
of the terms of future recruitment, pa}'', etc., of the services to the Governments 
in India ; and {c) in having single-Chamber Government, both for the Federa- 
tion and the Pro\'inces. We think that the Federal Legislature should be 
empowered, whenever necessary, to impose financial obligations on the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures in order to secure uniformity throughout the Federation 
in connection with labour or social legislation. We agree with the White 
Paper that a special responsibility for the financial stability of the Provinces 
should not be imposed on Governors. 


66. India has, since the inauguration of the present Constitution in 1921, 
worked under a convention which gives her full autonom}^ in her fiscal 
afi'airs — without any interference from Whitehall on any matters on which 
the Government of India and the Legislature are in agreement. This followed 
on the Report of the Joint Committee of both Houses of Parliament of 
17th November, 1919. Paragraph 33 of that Report said inter alia that : 

” Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relations between India 
and Great Britain than a belief that India's fiscal policy is dictated from 
Whitehall in the interests of the trade and commerce of Great Britain. 
That such a belief exists at the moment there can be no doubt. That 
there ought to be no room for it in the future is equally clear . . . 

'' Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her 
consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she 
should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa." 

His ^Majesty's Government accepted this recommendation and it was 
intimated to the Government of India by the Secretary of State on 30th June, 
1931. The Statutory Commission in their Report quote the statement made 
by the Secretary of State in iMarch, 1931, that : 

“ After the Report by an authoritative Committee of both Houses and 
Lord Curzon's promise in the House of Lords, it was absolutely impossible 
for me to interfere Avith the right which I believe was wisely given and 
which I am determined to maintain — to ^ve to the Government of India 
' the right to consider the interests of India first just as we, without any 
complaint from any other parts of the Empire, and the other parts of the 
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Empire, without any complaint from us, have always chosen the tariff 
arrangements which they think best fitted for their needs, thinking of 
their own citizens first.'*^ 

In the course of his evidence before us, Sir Charles Innes, who, before taking 
up his duties as Governor of Burma, was on the Council of the Governor- 
General of India as Commerce Member, said in regard to India's attitude to the 
Ottawa agreements : 

“ I think it was mainly due to the fact that the Indians realized that 
it was for themselves to decide whether or not they would ratify that 
agreement. In the old days, before we introduced this principle of 
discriminating protection, every Indian thought that Britain kept India 
a free-trade country in the interest of her ovm trade. When the Fiscal 
Convention was introduced and when we passed a Resolution in favour 
of discriminating protection, and the first Steel Bill was passed, we at 
once transferred all that from the political sphere to the economic sphere, 
and in recent years in the Indian Legislative Assembly more and more 
we have been creating a strong Free Trade Party. It was getting more 
and more difiienlt for me to pass Protection Bills. I think that is all 
to the good ; it shows the value of responsibility, and I am perfectly 
sure that if we had not taken that action, you would never have got 
the Indian to agree to the British preference on steel, or to the Ottawa 
agreement, and it seems to me a very good example of the stimulating 

efiect of responsibility. "2 

We realize the importance of giving full weight to this evidence on the 
value of placing responsibility on the Indian Legislature, coming, as it does, 
from one who is in a position to speak with authority. 

The Statutory Commission further point out that : — 

" An understanding analogous to the fiscal convention has been arrived 
at in one other region. The Secretary of State has relinquished his control 
of policy in the matter of the purchase of Government stores for India, 
other than military stores. The Governments in India, in agreement 
with the legislatures, are now free to buy stores in India, in this country, 
or abroad, as seems best to them, and the Secretary of State though he 
is by statute responsible to Parliament, has undertaken not to intervene."^ 

There is much force in Mr. Baldwin's words : — ■ 

" All the safeguards are being examined by the Joint Select Committee, 
but whatever safeguards we have the real safeguard is the maintenance 
of goodwill. If there is not a basis of goodwill, your trade will eventually 
wither away, and I regret to say that some of the measures which have 
been suggested and which Lancashire people have been asked to support, 
have, in my judgment, been calculated to destroy rather than to further 
any possibility of that goodwill between Lancashire and India which we 
can get, which we ought to get, and which we cannot do without. . . . 

“ The boycott has died away .... by a conviction in the minds of the 
Indians themselves that we were going to deal honourably with them 
and keep our word about getting on with the reforms."^ 

* The same idea is expressed in the Memorandum submitted to us by Sir 
Tej Bahadur Sapru : — 

" The best safeguard that Lancashire, or for the matter of that England, 

‘ can have for trade and commerce in India, is the goodwill of the people 
of India."5 

We think, therefore, that the time has now come to recognize in the 
Constitution Act the right and the responsibility of India to settle her owm 
fiscal affairs as freely as and on a basis of equality with Great Britain and 
the Dominions. 

1 Vol, I, p. 356, para. 402. 

2 Minutes of Evidence Joint Committee, p. 564. 

3 Indian Statutory Commission Report, Vol. I, p* 356, para. 402/ 

^ " Times/’ 30th June, 1933 

^ Record No. 10, p. 27, para. 42, 16th November, 1933. 
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We agree with the British India delegates in their Memorandum submitted 
to us, that the question of Commercial Discrimination might be left to the 
commercial interests in India and England who would doubtless be able to 
evolve a friendly settlement by negotia^iou. Failing that, we agree that it 
might be provided in the Constitution that nnythiag oi the n?tnto ot 
discriminator)?' legislation should require the pre\doiis assent of the Governor- 
General. We think that the formula proposed by the Indian delegates 
should be adopted, namely, that the GoVemor-General should not be entitled 
to refuse his assent unless he is assured that the object of the legislation is, 
in the words of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, not so much to promote 
Indian commerce as to injure British commerce,” or, as proposed by the 
Statutory^ Commission, ” in order to prevent serious prejudice to one or more 
sections of the community as compared ^vith other sections.” 


67. We think that the provision for disallowance by the King in Council 
at any time vdthin twelve months of Acts passed by the Legislature and 
approved by the Governor-General is a retrograde step for which no reasonable 
excuse can be put forward. This power which was formerly embodied in 
some of the Dominion constitutions was finally abandoned by the Statute of 
Westminster and we see no need to resuscitate it in the case of India. 


6S. We are impressed vdth the insistence with which Indians of all sorts 
of opinion ask that a statement of theit ” fundamental rights ” should find 
a place in the new Constitution Act. Tbe Report of the Indian All-Parties 
Conference also made a strong point of tJus. The authors of the White Paper 
” see serious objections ” to giving statutoty expression to a declaration of 
this character, and suggest that in connection mth the inauguration of the 
new Constitu-tion a pronouncement on the matter might be made by the 
Soverei^. We cannot forget that such a pronouncement was made by her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria in these words : — 

” We declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that none be in 
any wise favoured, none elected, or disquieted, by reason of their religious 
faith or observances, but that all shall alike enjoy the equal and impartial 
protection of the law, and we do strictly charge and enjoin all those 
wbo mwy itv uwtbority under thub they ubstuiu from ull inter- 
ference udth the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects on pain 
ox our highest displeasure. 

” And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartially admitted to office 
in our service, the duties of which they may be qualified by their 
education, ability and integrity to discharge. 

” We loiow and respect the feelings of attachment with which the 
natives of India regard the lands inherited by them from their ancestors, 
and we desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, subject 
to the equitable demands of the State, and we will see that generally 
in framing and administering the law, due regard be paid to the ancient 
rights, usages, and customs, of India.” 

We cannot pretend to believe that full effect has been given to the terms 
of that Royal Proclamation in India. In view of the fact that it has been 
impressed on the Indian delegates that nO pledges or declarations are binding 
save such as are embodied in Acts of parliament, we think the Indian plea 
is sound, that whenever possible their fundamental rights should be embodied 
in the Constitution Act and so be secured to them beyond the possibility of 
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doubt. A proposed list of these ” fundamental rights ** is given in Chapter 7 
of the Report of the Indian All-Parties Conference.^ In reference to these 
they say : — 

** Our first care sliould be to have our fundamental rights guaranteed 
in a manner which wall not admit their withdrawal under any circum- 
stances. With perhaps less reason than w^e have most of the modern 
constitutions of Europe have specific provisions to secure such rights 
to the people."- 

The}' go on very pertinently to say that : — 

“ Another reason w'hy great importance attaches to a declaration 
of rights is the unfortunate existence of communal differences in the 
country’. Certain safeguards and guarantees are necessary to create 
and establish a sense of security among those w'ho look upon each other 
wath distrust and suspicion. We could not better secure the full enjoy- 
ment of religious and communal rights to all communities than by 
including them among the basic principles of the constitution."^ 


69. The High Commissioner for India is at present appointed under 
Section 29a of the Government of India Act and he has certain pow'ers dele- 
gated to him by the Sccretaiy' of State for India or the Secretary?- of State 
in Council wath regard to maldng contracts. The various Dominions appoint 
their own High Commissioners as a matter of right without any provision being 
necessar}^ in their constitutions. We thinic tljat India should, in this matter, 
stand in the same position as the Dominions and that the High Commissioner 
for India should have an equal status and full pow'crs to act on the instructions 
of the Government of India without any necessity of reference to \Mutehall. 


70. W’e now' come to what w'e consider to be one of the most important 
points of the new* Constitution — ^the position of the India Office. It is the 
negation of responsible self-government to have an* India Office continue 
to exist on anything like the^^samc lines as have obtained since the Cro\vn 
took over the administration from the East India Company. If the Govern- 
ment of India have been an autocracy, the India Office has been much more 
so. It w'as said by the Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, at the inauguration ol 
the present Constitution, that " autocracy is now definitely abandoned." 
We believe that the time has come to give practical effect to this state of 
affairs. We should like to see Indian affairs brought at once under the 
Dominions Office. Failing this, and as a step in that direction, our proposal 
is that the India Office should be done aw*ay w*ith entirely and a new* Office 
created with a Secretary of State for the self-governing parts of the British 
Commonw'calth of Nations in the East. This w'ould include not only India 
but also Ceylon, Burma, if separated, and other portions of the British 
Commonw'calth of Nations in the East as and wiien they became self- 
governing. 

71. We are strongly of opinion that the Advisers of the Secretary'* of State 
should not exceed three in number and should be all India's or — in the 
event of our proposals being adopted for a new' Office and Secretary’' of State 
for the self-governing portions of the Empire in the East — drawm from such 
self-governing territories. 

72. During the three sessions of the Indian Round Table Conference tliis 
matter, being of comparatively minor importance, did not come up for 
discussion. It w’as one of the matters, how'cver, w'hich the Governor-General 
discussed in Delhi with the Consultative Committee. There is general agree- 
ment that there should be a Statutory Raihvay Board. We are of opinion, 

^ Report of the All Parties Conference, pp. 1 01-103. 

= Ibid, p. 89. 

» p. 90. 
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however, that this Board should be set up by the Central Indian Legislature 
to whom it should be responsible. The Minister who is responsible to the 
Legislature for the Indian Railways and for the Railway Budget should be 
ex officio Chairman of the Railway Board, but we consider that it is undesirable 
that he should be subject to interpellation on details 'of administration, 
particularly those relating to appointments and promotions. 


73. The Wrhite Paper proposes, in paragraph 32, that a Reserve Bank, 
free from political influence, uill have been set up by Indian legislation,*' 
before the first Federal Ministry comes into being. If it should be proved 
impossible successfully to start the Reserve Bank, His Majesty's Government 
are pledged to call into conference representatives of Indian opinion." 
We note that neither at the first nor at the second Round Table Conference 
was the establishment of the Reserv^e Bank treated as a condition precedent 
to the inauguration of the Federation. It was an entirely new proposal 
brought forward at the third Round Table Conference. We understand 
that the Indian Legislature has already passed a Reserve Bank of India 
Act, and we venture to hope that the date of its inauguration may be speedily 
decided, since we understand that the beginning of the Indian Federation 
depends upon it. Assuming the establishment of the Bank, we suggest that 
the Governor and Deputy Governor should be selected by the Governor- 
General in consultation 'with his Mnisters. 

We are not in agreement with the underljdng conception of the estabhsh- 
ment of the Reserve Bank, namely, that it should be entirely free from political 
influence. 

We consider that decision of policy in respect of credit and currency are 
vital interests of the community. They should not be made by shareholders 
whose private interests may not coincide ^vith the welfare of the State, but 
should be influenced by the Government, 

In any event it should be made clear that India's currencj'- and credit 
policy will be decided in accordance 'with hfer own needs and not by the 
influence of external financial interests or foreign creditors. 


74. We are in substantial agreement with the proposals in the ^^^lite 
Paper with regard to the future of the Judicature and for the establishment 
of a Federal Court, but we dissent from the proposal to create a separate 
Supreme Court of Appeal. We consider that the object in 'sdew would be 
more conveniently attained by giving to the Legislature power to extend the 
jurisdiction of the Federal Court. We assume that if this were done the Court 
would sit in two Chambers, the first dealing with Federal and the second 
wth British-India Appeals. 


75. We are generally in agreement with the proposals in the White Paper 
with regard to the future of the Public Services, but v^ould recommend two 
alterations. In the first place we consider that despite the strong arguments 
submitted to us for the retention of recruiting to the Security Services by the 
Secretary’' of State, it is preferable, in view of the strength of Indian sentiment 
on the point that future recruitment for these services should be in the hands 
of the Governor-General, Secondly we consider that without impairing the 
efiiciency of the administration some acceleration in the rate of Indianization 
is practicable. 


76. We are in general agreement with the proposals in the White Paper 
regarding the future constitution of Burma. Despite the conflicting results 
of recent elections we are convinced that the majority of the people of that 
country are in favour of separation from India and that the anti-separationist 
movement is actuated rather by desire to obtain a niore advanced constitutioh 
for a separated Burma than by a wish to keep their country as a province in 
an Indian Federation. 
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We have already in discussing the Indian problem stated our objections 
to Second Chambers and to the continuation of the Ecclesiastical Establish- 
ment and we content ourselves here with saying that the same objections 
hold good in respect of Burma. 

We also would express the hope that the maintenance of communal 
electorates may be only a temporary phase in the progress towards complete 
self-government. 


The same is read. 


It is moved by the Lord in the Chair that the Draft Report laid before the 
Committee by himself be now considered. 

It is moved by Mr, Attlee, as an amendment to the above motion, that the 
Draft Report laid before the Committee by himself be considered in lieu 
thereof. 

Objected to. 


~ On Question : — 

Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr, Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 


Not Contents (24), 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbur^^. 
Marquess of Salisbury, 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 

Mr, Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Perc 3 ^ 

Sir John Simon. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment to the above motion is disagreed to. 
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Even if Provincial Constitutions did not have this combined authority behind ' 
them, it is reasonable on the face of it that the process of the development 
of self-government should begin from the bottom. Evidence has been given/ 
before us that this is the wish of a great body of orthodox Hindus ; indeed, 
it was urged by %vitnesses that we ought to begin vdth the development of 
self-government in the villages. Even if the revival throughout India of the 
ancient village councils may be held to be no longer possible, at any rate there 
is every reason that we should begin as far down as may be in the administra- 
tive scale, that we ought to construct the units before we federate them, and 
that, therefore, our first duty is to develop self-government in the Provinces. 
Moreover, it must never be forgotten that the claim of self-government of a 
Province by the homogeneous people of the Province — of Bengal, for example 
— ^by Bengalis or Bombay by Mahrattas — is far stronger than the claim of 
the many varied races and languages of India to govern India as a whole. It 
ought, however, at once to be confessed that Provincial Constitutions, even 
if we go no further, present by themselves many formidable difficulties; To 
these this Report vdll return later. It is sufficient to note at this point that 
such problems as Communal Representation, Indianisation of the Services, 
the solvency of Provincial finance, the security of Law and Order and the 
integrity of the Courts, are very complicated and very arduous, and that, 
therefore, in our view their solution must be tentative, the time having 
certainly not yet arrived when Parliament can safely wash its hands of the 
problems which even this Provincial branch of the subject presents. 

It follows that the Committee must approach the solution of tlie further 
problem connected with the Central Constitution even more cautiously. If 
the evidence given before the Committee be examined it %vill be found that 
no answer has been given to difficulties of great substance which are involved 
in the proposals of the Mffiite Paper for the Central Constitution. With these 
we proceed to deal subject to this preliminary observation. In the criticisms 
which follow we must not be taken to ^underrate the remarkable ability of 
many Indian Officials and politicians of -whom there were strildng examples 
in the Indian Delegation acting \vith the Joint Committee. 

The true character of the Indian problem -will never be understood unless 
the essential difficulties which stand in the way of its solution are borne in 
mind : that is to say the demand for federation without the provision of 
equality of status in the units ; the claim of Indians to self-government 
notwithstanding the lack of personal experience and inherited guidance wiiich 
handicaps them in exercising the higher functions of government; the 
impossibihty of any real contact in direct representation between the people 
and their representatives ; the profound communal differences which split 
Indian Society into fragments impossible to coalesce ; the novelty of Provin- 
cial reform and its necessarily tentative character, and the reaction of these 
upon the Central Government. Unless these fundamental difficulties can 
be met any federal system in India must be unworkable. No useful purpose 
is served by glossing them over; still less in ignoring them. That is an 
e^edient to which British policy is much accustomed when it is presented 
with difficulties. We often take refuge in it because we assure ourselves that 
if these difficulties in practice are found not to work they can alw^ays be altered. 
What is exceptional, how^ever, and vital in the present case is that once the 
lines of the federal constitution are fixed there can be no retreat. It is this 
formidable feature in the problem which throw^s such special responsibility 
on the Joint Select Committee, a feature and a responsibility wffiich are not 
ahvays appreciated by expert advisers who are prominent on Indian reform. 
There are in particular many supporters of the policy of the White Paper 
who deal in the wdest generalities. It is to be doubted whether some of them 
get further than the simplest fallacious syllogism. The system of government 
in India has hitherto been authoritarian ; it is admitted that this old system 
must be abandoned : the Mffiite Paper abandons it : therefore they approve 
of the White Paper. The Joint Select Committee cannot be content with an 
argument on these lines. On the contrary w^e have been impressed by the 
general admission that the w^orking of the White Paper policy is highly 
uncertain. It has been even termed a colossal experiment. The Committee 
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has coiit-ulercd Ijovv far iht c>ciHiriin<nt in liJu'ly to cvcrconu' llic 

c*5^ntjnl di/Bcuhlcn v.Jjjch !uivi' been foiTDiilnt^d nhovr. 

And fimt the White Vaykt tl^vt the 5^ev‘crul units vi llio McMlion 

jhall not fnvc constitutional status. 

This arises fn>m the elTort to Cfunbitte in one Pariintncntaty ft^ltTation 
the Stater^ in India aiul the Jtritish Indi.in ProviTjc^'s. In the wonin of a 
mciTsIvT of the Conuuittce ” there arc two distinct and ditferent fonns of 
ftuventntent in evbtcnce in Indin. nulfx"mtic jvrronal ndo in the Indian 
rates and democratic representatiee jtovcnnncnt in Hritisli linlia.*' It may 
\k' ndded that the jx^rionaJ ntdoemp* r^'^vereien Prince^, ownint: it is tn?c 
feudal ol-fc^dirncc ^'iithin certain iinnt> to Kined*an[vmr^ but lutlu^rto 
comjdrtdy indep-^ndait of any purely Pn'tidi Indian aTithoniy, U n* no 
nintt» r of mq'irrr.e that it has been hunr] fljliktilt to wrhl tor/sth.cr an on** 
fedemtiota of tJie normal tyjH’ unit;: * » dif;e:rntly etJUAtitutet!. Accnriluie 
to the Waite I^qvT the IVatida Indian tnr:nlK*rr. «d liie hVfloral r^^nslatun* 
arc to W. <'!ectr<l. Thivc n'j>:c‘ ;*ntiny th^ ao' to of th'^ 

Princes. It may a-V''d Iw'.dly hov.* it h lil:*dy that n c^unbinalion 
of indbr of fwrch daveriv* ronditton% ran ha\‘r na;y Mabdity. inu’>trats>n'i of 
tlm doitld^ snasrsii^i by th.is ouest’ota nrr to b* found ira the pajy^is Jaifl b,?hKt' 
the Committee, A ih" solution of A^'t'^uuldy by the ibivrmor <e'n»'ral 

sxwdd -Tn rC’Card'^- tTCdhirds of that rhctrfj in Priti’-h Inijia, have th*^ 

ordinary rfiort. T1;<^ oth^T tln'fd vvx>uM naerriy jr.n irninatrd by the same 
Prinres .x*; !>efnrT— a very tnineed^'^d forraa of draohitiota. Vrt this as no small 
matter : th^* puu'<r of di*"->hith:n in th<^ hands of Uu- head of the Statr is 
c:; ential to the v.orhans: of cnnMittitional novernauent. On the <dhrr hand 
thou;:h nn Indltrs Stat^'* rejirr. ''n!ati\T ^rouM have faxity of tenure ;is acainst 
th'- r-ction of Ur^ G^>vemor Onerd vt* an^ tnclinrd to third: that he vcoarld 
Inve no fixity of ttnurv at all as ayain .t th^ IVi.nre, but ujuild hold Jus scat 
♦-ntirrly at th'^ Prince's p!ra.*;ire. Ortain varpac a»suranrrf s it is true wvre 
’‘UVitested to the Committee, that oner they wrrr nomanatrd tlKv^ State 
rejuxs'-entativr; a^ouh! not tfbturlwl by their rrih’-rs dtrrincr the tr nn the 
!r;d-!aturc. Jbtt it may \k permitted to doubt \vhethcr a'f n repromtativo 
difiertd frona Uae Prirxe he v:ou!d in fact lonr: continue to Jiold his seat. 
The;^ hov,cvcr arc dilTicuUh’S in *!»'fail : n fnn^^it^Uional alihurntra of funda* 
mental importance fnnn ^'>lnc!l th^ro apj^carri to l>e nn i^^Av* mnain-J to ba 
mcnttone^l. 

The Federal laturc nnn.t cmbrarc all parts of Gr^satrr India, and in 
thv White PajM-r rntjst mhe action uj>on P^li^h Indian <|uestions as \vcU as 
ur^m thov/* intcrrstiny lh>: b'^Jrration i\ •.vhole. The <]Ut'stion thr-rchire at 
once rirb^s: arc th^‘ rcjirc'-f-nlatives of th*-' Piincrs to votr? upon jssuc^ con- 
cerning only iJriti*?! InjUa. with vhicJ: iJm Stairs have nothim^ to <!o ? T'hxt 
j^rhajn mipht l>c admitted an a rorl of illo;;ic;d ntahe?.hifl if the Ilritish 
Indian rcprcT.'^ntative-. were to liave a cctn<^:jv>jidiu;: authority as to tlir 
Stater*.. I5ut thi'> not to b- ru, T Ju* Princes* rcpt’^'^udAllves aVe liy lav.- to 
hrt\r a rhrht to nvhich ilie reprr^^ntativen of th«* Pruvinres would have no 
corrf.::’.jxjndirip authority. *l’h^ atjtocmtic fovrrcipn rtilem of (h'» States 
vonld not admit for a numumt tlie int<r\‘rntio!i <:d British Indian voles to 
conirol tludr ftou-n-'tii? c^’tncrrns. Xrvertlu-lo^^^, tlu-ir repr>-.*'Ufativr'; an; to 
Jx b'F lafon^ who may have if tlu-y pb.ise a stian^ in the control of the ihunrstic 
atbim of Uriti di India. T'here is. it is dear, no answer to lie* flihunma wJiich 
the//; pnwisjon^ of the White Pajicrprct^tU, All that <rMihl be ur;jrd, and was 
Mrynl, in evidence v.a.n (h.at in inactjeo there niielit b; establijhed n convention 
under v.'htch tho rcprcv-nlalivc*^ of thu State.s would exereise a ladf-flruyimt 
oriJinanco and would refrain from u>»np their rii^hl to mtervrne in British 
Indian affairs. JJov/ that convention is U> bo defined was left in tlir? evidence 
completely iindclcnnined. And for a vny i.anal reason, that however it i»i 
cHcrttiined it must inevitably brral: down/ It is a commonplace of cornttitu- 
tional povernmont that the iVrjbdaiure by it.s votes nfd only cn.icts law-a but 
appoint:^ and distnives n-^'.jionslble fiovernments. T‘ht* j>rtivi‘.io!n of a 
p.irtkfdar measure may i«(err%t <mly British India, yet if it is of .su/licient 
imi»^;rtanco for its rejection to involve the existence vi the Govcrnnu?nt, 
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this becomes of direct interest to India as a \^daole, and it is clear that no 
convention can prevent the representatives of the Princes from taking part ' 
in the critical division. It follows that this anticipated convention would 
break do^^m in the face of any measure of first-class importance upon which 
the fate of a Government might depend. Neither in theory therefore nor in 
practice is there any issue from the dilemma. 

As an illustration. Income Tax is a notable example of the relative disability 
under which, under the White Paper, British India would stand. Income 
Tax could be imposed or maintained upon British Indians by the votes of 
the States, yet except in an emergency the Princes will admit of no Federal 
authority to impose direct taxation on their subjects. Incidentally it 
follows that direct taxation in all its forms, \vith one rather doubtful exception, 
cannot be used for federal purposes, since the provinces cannot be asked to 
bear an unequal burden. The fact is that though the Princes under certain 
conditions are prepared to accept federation they are not \villing unreservedly 
to accept federal authority. The authority of th^ King-Emperor they \villingly 
acknowledge, but, broadly speaking, as to federal le^slation even where they 
are prepared to accept it they ^vill only carry it out in whatever manner they 
themselves may consider appropriate. The PriJices 'will take no orders from 
the federal responsible Government. The federal Government thus can claim 
obedience to its decisions in some units the provinces, in other units the 
States, it can only do so by consent of their rulers. 

In considering this subject of the solidarity of the Federation as proposed 
in the White Paper, it is not out of place to estimate what degree of permanence 
ought fairty to be attributed to the adhesion to it of the States. The right 
of discretionary secession would obviously be inadmissible. Yet can we sa)'’ 
it is unreasonable, as the evidence on behalf of the Princes claimed, that 
there should be some such right retained in case of a profound alteration of 
circumstances. Supposing the White Paper Constitution developed here- 
after, with the consent, say, of a passing majority in Parliament, towards 
Dominion status, which is the avowed objective of Sir Taj Bahadur Sapru 
and his friends : what then ? Dominion status means a Dominion con- 
stitution, which would carry with it the power for India to free herself altogether 
from Imperial authority. Assuredly the Prince^ cannot be held to be bound to 
such an evolution of federation against their interests, which are bound up 
with the maintenance of the principle of unquestioned sovereignty. Yet it 
can scarcely be doubted that if the majority of the Indian delegation were 
to have its way this is precisely the situation that the Princes may have 
to face. 

This question of the right of secession emerged in the Burmese discussion 
before the Committee, and this is therefore an appropriate place to direct 
the attention of Parliament to the special difficulties which Burma presents. 
In some ways the case of Burma offers less complica-tion than the case of 
India. But it has a formidable dilemma of its own. It seems that Burma is in 
reality opposed to inclusion in the Indian federation and therefore her 
delegates asked the Committee for a discretionary right to secede. This is 
clearly inadmissible. On such terms the inclusion of Burma in the federation 
evidently must be barred. But the alternative of giving her a White Paper 
Constitution of her o^vn, as is proposed, in the face of the comparative absence 
of constitutional and political experience seems also indefensible, not to 
speak of the economic subordination of Burma to India which forbids genuine 
separation. Yet this is the solution proposed by the supporters of the White 
Paper. 

There is a further difficulty in the general relation of the States to the 
federation disclosed in the Yffiite Paper, which though of an interim character 
is important. Wffiat is to be done *in the interests of the States themselves 
and in the interests of the balance of political poorer in the federation during 
the interim period, wffien only a certain number of them have signified their 
willingness to join ? This problem still awaits the opinion of the Princes 
before it can be solved. 
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The second essential difficulty which was mentioned at the beginning of 
this part of our Report was the lack of personal experience and inherited 
guidance which limits Indians in exercising the higher functions of government. 

It is common ground that mthout the British Army India could not be 
defended from foreign aggression. It is equally admitted that in the last 
resort British troops are necessary to maintain order in India itself. The 
Committee have realised in the course of its enquiry the vital character of 
British sendees in protecting Indians not only from external enemies but 
from disorder amongst themselves. On the civil side Indians under British 
training have made immense advances in administrative efficiency. Many of 
them possess great ability and they have showm remarkable adaptability 
to our training in all the manifold details of western administration. But even 
here few Indians would contend that their Country could for the present be 
successfully administered without a large measure of guidance by British 
officials. Yet as the White Paper stands there is little doubt that the services 
upon which the vast Indian population depends for their security and welfare 
wall under its provisions suffer serious deterioration. This dependence, especially 
on the -.side of Defence and Order, appears to us to be inconsistent Avith 
genuine self-government. The White Paper itself has regard to this limitation 
affecting Indians in the higher functions of government, and it provides that 
the Defence services, together -with foreign policy, intimately bound up %vith 
these services, are to be reserved to the discretion of the Viceroy alone. But 
wall he be able freely to exercise this discretion ? The answer to this question 
is of deep significance. It must be remembered that the Viceroy in his capacity 
as Governor-General has to work, as it is proposed, wdth a Responsible 
Government and to pay his troops out of the same purse which is alone available 
to the responsible Ministers for all other federal purposes. However absolute 
may be the terms in which his unfettered access to this purse may be safeguarded 
it is evident that in practice the legislature and the Ministers responsible to it 
wall have the strongest inducement to bring pressure to bear upon him, 
pressure very difficult to resist, in order to help their own political objectives 
at the expense of the interests of the Reserved subjects. We feel that such a 
situation is fraught with discord and wall invite friction and inefficiency. 

This is one of the principal objections to the financial proposals of the White 
Paper. It does not however stand alone, but it wll increase and exacerbate 
the financial cbnfusion which apart from it may be anticipated. In truth it is 
admitted that Indian finances at the present moment constitute an insuperable 
bar to the immediate operation of a federal constitution and indeed make it 
doubtful whether even the Provincial constitutions can be started ^orth^vith. 
It has in fact been said by a high authority who is a member of the Committee 
that the proposed new’- Constitution will be built on a financial quicksand. It 
must be remembered that not only does the Indian financial system share the 
general depression but that the proposed changes are themselves expensive and 
the expectation of social reform, always costly, which have been excited must 
intensify the adver^^e position. This is not denied. The alternative to which 
these admissions have driven the White Paper, namely a Federal Constitution 
wdth delayed action, that is to say passed in all its details but hung up, presents 
difficulties of its own of a formidable character. No one can predict how long 
the financial stress will continue, but until the conditions which the Indian 
problem may present at the end of the period in question are known it would 
seem to be most unwise to prejudice the future action of Parliament in circum- 
stances yet undisclosed. 

But direct financial difficulties are not the only fiscal anxieties in the path 
of federation. There is one other element in the question of Indian self- 
government appertaining to the fiscal policy of the future but concerning this 
Country as well as India, namely, the possibility of Indian discrimination 
against the commercial interests of the United Kingdom. This of course 
does not bear upon the question whether Indians are unable properly to 
exercise any functions of government, though it must not be left out of sight 
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in considering the fiscal provisions of the Constitution Act. In this place 
therefore we would content ourselves with saying parenthetically that in our 
view it is impossible under the proposals made to lis to provide againsi 
administrative discrimination and that if a Central Constitution on the lines 
of the Wiite Paper were to be adopted we should have to rely for fair treat-, 
ment in these matters upon the good sense and good feeling of the Federal 
Government. 

The third essential difficulty belongs to the vast size of India and its 
population and the attempt to represent it in one federal legislature. 

The White Paper proposes that British India should be represented in the 
Federal Legislative Assembly by a system of direct election. The papers 
laid before us show that some of the most important representatives of the 
Princes in the delegation Avere dissatisfied Avith the method in Avhich the 
central legislative bodies are proposed to be constituted. It is, however, not 
necessary to go beyond bur OAvn experience to convince us that it is impossible 
AAith direct election, in the conditions Avhich prevail in India, for the members 
of the legislature to be in touch Avith their constituents or able to escape from 
the acutest form of machine-made electioneering. That Avould be true as the 
proposed franchise stands, but nothing is more certain in constitutional 
dcA^elopment than that the franchise goes through an inevitable process of 
extension. The prospect in British India Avith direct election b}: what might 
ultimately be some 100 million electors voting in constituencies in one case 
as big as Great Britain, only requires to be stated in order to be dismissed. 
In place therefore of the proposals of the White Paper various systems of 
indirect election have been submitted to the Committee, notably election of 
the Central Assembly by members of the Provincial Assemblies. 

But this alternative is by no means Avithout objection. We do not escape 
the fourth essential difficulty in the solution of the Indian Constitutional 
problem. Wiether the S5?stem of election is direct or indirect the profound 
communal schism makes itself felt. 

Some members of the Committee had hoped that by aA^iUng ourselves 
of the system of proportional representation Hindus and Moslems might 
arrive at a fair representation of their respective communities, but Ave have 
been assured that any such method as a solution Avould never be admitted 
by Indian opinion. AVhether the White Paper Avith its direct election is to 
be accepted or we adopt indirect election in its place, in any case Ave must 
fall back upon the principle of the Communal AAvard, Avhich is in truth 
inconsistent Avith genuine self-government. The fact is that religious cir- 
cumstances in India admittedly are such that a free representative system 
is unacceptable. In order that a certain proportion of Moslems should be 
returned to the Assembly, electors are not to be alloAved to vote except for 
candidates of their OAvn creed. This is rigidly true of Moslem electors and 
practically tnie of Hindus, although it is b}^ the Avish of the Moslems and 
not of the Hindus that this abnormal system appears to be necessary. Under 
the White Paper "with its direct election to the Central Legislature, in order 
to acMeA'^e this end an elaborate system of separate creed registers and of 
difiering constituencies is proposed. Some of these complications are escaped 
if indirect election is substituted in place of the other. But the intermediate 
electorates it seems must still be separated into tAvo creed parties, Moslems 
and non-Moslems, on the same principle. The consequence of this creed 
arrangement is obAdous. There Avill neA'’er be an inducement to a member 
to study the interests of any electors outside his OAvn creed. It folloAvs that 
though indirect election does get rid of many of the fatal objections which 
direct election presents, it does not obviate the greatest of all, namely, the 
the perpetuation of a communal division in the political sphere. 

Indirect election has beyond this certain minor objections peculiar to 
itself. It prejudices the effective power of dissolution in the hands of the 
Governor-General : not indeed to the same extent as in the case of the States, 
to AAffiich attention has already been called, but still substantially because 
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5lnce the contnil election there Iwve l>ecn change,^ in the complexion 
of the Provincial n dis’^olution not Hlcely to produce anj' chanr:c 

in the balance of opinion in tlie Cmtral A?‘,ernl)ly. Hven if tlie j;trcnpth of 
|\artk’5 in tlse Ihrovincinl AvernMirr- had In^vn m(Kiifie<l ranee the Inf;! Centfal 
Kicction the rifridily of the comnuinal and political ob!i|rations tinder which 
the Proeancial cliamlnn^ would l>ann<! mu^t always tend to make the 
result a forx^j;onc cf^ncluyaon. 

In the face of tlsc^e <HnU*ultie' — dinVrmce of *datus in the 

unit5 : the w'xini of cxjHnence and tr.\dition an^enevt huii.uis ar. ((» crrlnin 
funciionf of goventmenf ; th.c didk'ultir'S of repre^r trial ion in tlje Centra! 
Assembly : and tin' conununa! difit'reni r' — the White Paper provide:; a 
hcrii*s of rafei:;nuJs in the 5»hipe of *.pcjal \tsted in the 

Governor-General to lx* exerciM-d in hi:- owtt tton ; for preventinf^ prave 

menace to TK'are and Irantinilily ; f<‘r zafojnjardine finanr ini stability . fnr 
Mfe;tuardin^ tlie Ie,t;itimntc of ; for protei tiny the riyhts 

of the Indian Statez-, and for certain other puqKVfVi to be jnentionet! here- 
after, lliat they slenild admitted at rdl a*’. required t»y itzelf ;t 

grave crilieiNtn rd a pdiey vineb v> fb''ai:eed tt> irivr ‘elf-ev'^verninerU. but 
that there pnvautians tievcrtlvdc" s i *>rre >}v?)ud to a real ju*rr-*>*.ity tn India 
cannot Ix^ <!enied. Thr qm-^tion i’s ruH they effect i'.e ami ilo the |H)htje. 
ally inindwi Indians intend xh.em. to W eifertive ? In amaver to tlse record 
qucfdion. there can !?c no doubt, if tin* woids used by tlu* Indian <!eU*gatio:i 
are to Iva aocepted. that tlte> treat all thr tuifegnards ns tem]M)ian* expetbents 
to l>c "swept av.ay within a ^hort jej-riod, or at any rate to fall into flvsueludc 
\V(% houevtr. find it tlifr.ctilt to Ixdieve that, havuq; regar<! to the communal 
situation rcverdcil in the electoral prop>v;\b. just tie: criN^d, and to the terrori'an 
of which abumlanl evddmee was laid Iv'fort' us, and to the obvious danger:; 
to the interest of minoritse*;, and to the eda^hing of the rcsjH’ctivc right;; of 
the States and the Provinces, there \uli not be full occasion for the puitectiou 
aimc<l at bv thr e safegaJ.trtls. And the language of Indian delegates whitdt 
has licen cited leads to the conclusif>n not that the rnftrguarrls nill not be 
required but that every effort will he made that they f hall not be used, Hie 
capital imj^ortance in particular of the question of law and order apjK‘ate<l 
abundantly in the evidence and in tlu' papu^; laid iH-forv tlie Onumittin* 
Wc deal in another part of our Ke[K>rt with this question in the I'rovincial 
sphere. Wc indicate in that place that tlu; iinti-tcrrohM organisation ought 
to !>e directly tindt r the Governor or the Governor-General and the jxdice 
themselvt'S directly under the Governor where he considers it cxpalient 
Hut tlie sjxecial nr*pjnsibilily of the GoNcmor-Genera! is very impirtant 
and wc have Ivccn convinced that he must be really free to exeicir e his dis- 
cretion in preventing any ffrave menace to the psace and tranquility of tlic'-e 
poor ixxiplv '^'ho lfX)l: to us for protection. Even assuming that it is the inten- 
tion to make the juafeguardr* effective, witli the Ix-rit wall in the world the opna- 
tion of them wall l>e harnp-red. As hru* rd ready' been suggested in the ca^e 
of the rc^ervt^J f./‘r\‘iccs, in re5]x*cl of all of th'un iheir oxerriza’ will 1 k' subject 
to uncca'dng criticism in the legi'^lature and to pressure by' the resj^onsible 
goveniment : for it niunt be remernlK fcal that tiudr whole ]xiiiit in that ihev 
should Ixz ojKzralivi:, if at all. ag.iinst the wi\h/n of the legislatiiu' and of tin* 
rc-sjy)nntl)]e government : ntherwi*^^e llu ie wauild lx* no occasion for tluun 
Hk; ininchiefr. a;rainnt which tiny are dirfx:tcd ought to be po/vente;! in the 
normal waty* by tlic re:qv>nrdhle Klinistem thenr elves in their own disendion 
It in only iMzcaure in thefo matterri tie* n-r.jKinsible Govermnenl cannot be 
trusted Hint tho'.o provisions are iigertecl in (he White PapT. WV regaid 
wdth profound misgiving (he prosjV'Ct of the Governor-GeiU’ral beinj' called 
upon to use Ids special jxnvrrs against the will of his owai Ministers. Their 
natural constitutional coune in nuch circiingannrc*^ wouM be to resign. If 
t o, no other Mirn.slern prc'Uirnably conld comma lul a majority' and a dendloek 
must ensue. With this nvenluality' in front of him the presratre may* well lie 
too great for the Ooi'rrnor-General to resist. 
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A minor difficulty is that ho provision is contained in the White Paper 
to enable the Govemor-General to have that information 'which is necessary 
for him in order that he should know when the exercise of this special responsi- 
bility is called for. W^e believe that certain amendments might be introduced 
to mitigate the difficulty and to increase this opportunity, but at the best 
we doubt whether this object can be satisfactorily achieved. 

There is yet a fifth and last essential difficult)?' stated at the beginning of 
this part of our Report which has not yet been dealt with — ^the tentative 
character of Provincial reform and its bearing upon the Constitution at the 
Centre. 


What power wdll the federal government have to guide the Provinces, or 
in the last resort to enforce its decisions upon the Provinces ? In the first 
place there is vagueness in the proposals submitted to us. It must be under- 
stood that between the legislative field under the authority of the Centre and the 
legislative field under the authority of the Provinces there is to be an inter- 
mediate field in which the two have concurrent jurisdiction; It has been 
argued on high authority that the Federal Government neither could nor 
ought to enforce upon the Provinces the execution of federal legislation in 
the concurrent field. We are not satisfied that this looseness of adminis- 
trative authority will make for good government in the future. But it seems 
quite clear that the contention proves too much, for if the argument is sound 
ihat federal legislation cannot be enforced in the concurrent field, there will 
be an equal federal impotence in the federal field as well. In the case of the 
States, as ha^ been already shown, the federal impotence is even greater 
because whereas in the Provinces acceptance of decisions in the federal field 
is assumed, in tlie case of the States the federal government as distinguished 
from the Viceroy has no constitutional right to enforce its authority. It is 
true that the powder over the States of paramountcy resides in the Viceroy 
and no doubt the federal Ministers will consider themselves entitled to put 
pressure upon him to use this power for enforcing their wishes. That pressure 
may possibly be efiective, though this is a procedure that the Princes certainly 
do not contemplate. The provisions however of the White Paper have in 
these respects never been sufficient!)^ worked out. Similarly the whole 
problem of the relation of the new constitution to the general law has not been 
solved and possibly cannot be solved. There is not merely ambiguity in the 
treatment of repugnancy between Provincial and Federal legislation, but also 
it seems between either and the legislation of Parliament itself. Anyhow, as. 
between the Provinces and the Federation something more precise than the 
provisions of the White Paper are evidently required, though it may be gathered 
that precision w^ould be veiy unwelcome to many members of the Indian 
delegation. In the meantime we may shrink from the vasi sea of litigation 
wliidi is opened up by the consideration of these ambiguities. They illustrate 
the essential difficulty which lies in an efiort to create new constitutions for 
the units and a new constitution for the federation at the same time. 


We must however not be understood to suggest that the Central Govern- 
ment would be powerless, but that it would be powerless in guiding aright the 
new Provincial administrations. Even if the vagueness of the ^Vhite Paper . 
were eliminated the federal responsible Government Avill neither be experi- 
enced nor disinterested. It vull probably be an uninstructed focus of faction 
and intrigue Yet in the interests of the Provinces the wise guidance of some 
central authority is certainly required. We repeat that we do not think the 
rentral Government in the mite Paper would be powerless. W^e are aware 
that there is in some minds a tendency to pass lightly over the relation of 
Ii, 21 nd the Provinces on the alleged ground of the relative unimport- 

to the Provincial Constitutions. It is said 
thV^ooe of t^ Centre is so restricted that even if its conduct is inade- 
. nr ,m^atisfactoX it could in point of fact do very little harm. We 
quate or “n ^ mistake. Appendix VI which prescribes the different 

SfjSte ofl^slaSfS the CentrJ end for the Provioces eerfioly restricts 
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the fnrmcr* but ouco they arc c:'t:iblis]ual the central Ics;islaturc aiui f;ovcrn- 
ment, like all other will ir\' to Ue\‘clo]> their authority. 

No doubt Use Provinces in their turn vrith th-ir corvUitutions to dt^volop 
will obstntet the central jxover where it conthcls with tlveir owit, but ih.crc 
\\*in be many occasions in which the two vili l>e combined atfainst the ISritish 
authority, attd the central ]«e:islatun' with us fao-rnnin nt resp uisible to it 
will have, as lias Iwn sliown nt lhv<c p:^;;es. alnnulanl optv^rtunUies for pres* 
sure on the Governor General which, can b'* nm<.le to Mib‘<''r\*e the aspirations 
iti the Province > as well as tlrar own. Put they will have no pawc*r <»ver the 
Provinces and no dhrinteiested rx|X‘:ienc<^' to be their j^uide. and Jt clear 
that the ^ruidance and nUiniate csmtrol ot somr (‘cntral auth.onty is a ttec»wsary 
clement jn reh/rm CNjv'Cially in its early stain s, 'ilu' b' t eh.ance, pci Imp? 
the only chance, f^>r the succr^sful i'e ue from Provincial dithcullU's will lie 
in the sirenitih and t:?>sh\in of the CVntrc. lliouidi \u* arc prepared lo rea»ni- 
mend a far-n achin^;: c.\}>criinent in Provincial constitutional <Ieve!opnient 
up-in the Htics of the White Patv.T, ue arc not insonrible ti» the inuneira' difh- 
cultics which vril) lie in its path ; ind.xd, it is evident that many of iJie nslcs 
to which ‘ve have tmllcd attf^ntion in the env* of the Centre will ajvply to the 
Provinci's as well. Peat there is f>nc fundamental dUietence between the twii 
cases If exjKTience shows that resj>^jnMble ftoverniucnt in tlu' JVovuices 
should be diticrently cotwtuiUr*d^ that tlu* proposed jwife:piards have been 
ml>conceived or an; u^'ch.-ss, it wouM Ih; jxr ^ll>le h^r Ihirhament, eitlicr usim; 
the authority of ths* Central pnvrr, or din-ctly by Us o;vn acth>n, to make such 
ch;un:vs ris in Us v,i*.dnrn it may r-cv? are re<}inred. lint luice the Onlral 
la’id^laiure rs established with its rcs'jv)nsib!e Government upon tin* lines of 
ih.e White I’apcr, .short of a catastropln: retreat will b^.: imp )s -able. Tins 
Country may uaitch with dismay a ftrowint: misr:ovenunenl of the vast mas e. 
of the Indian population, and the failure of all the precautions we have taken, 
and yet may be faceil with the practical imp^-^^ilnlity by any inter\*ention of 
its own of makinr: any change. In different parts of India Hindus may 
oppress ?doslcms or Moderns Hindus and nothirn; can be <lone except at the 
instance of tlie rt^^pon-ible Govenuncrit at J')ellu. It may be found tliat the 
jirovi:ao:;s for the lepiewntatu/n of women art* wholly imuleuuale or unwise. 
:v; ino:U women's or^:ani*^alionsin this Country and in India ledieve tiiem to l>e. 
yet if the ^♦rienla! prejudice of l!ie Central !<'?;islaturc is unconvince^l the British 
i^arliamcnt with all its sup|K)Sed suprvnm authority will in fact be powerless. 

Tile e^'*ent^aI difficulties have b^a n ^everal^y tfealt wiUi m this i^eport. 
The difference of flatus of the units ; the Hmilation of e\[H*nem:e and 
t.mdition urider ^vhich Indians at pre »mt .stand in ex^rci’diuc the hif;lu’r 
functions of t:ovenimenl ; tin* impracticability of repre.sentative mstUulions 
of the White f^tj>er (yj>e for tfu* vast Mib^Ojiitinent of India ; tiie juohuind 
communal difference i inU> v/hich India is .sjiht up, tie* nrceAsanly t»*ntauve 
cliaract'T of th«* f^ropeed Provmcjnl rrfonns arul iHsiinit.: on tlu*(>uUral 
CVinstitutiom It lias !v;en j^hown Uiat in n njx ct of iioiv of these do the 
Whib- PapT j?ro{Krta|s for the consiitulian <)( the Central Govrrnment 
provide any adr*<jualr* coin lion or, iJiorl of a eatastrophe, .slunv any means 
of retreat in car^* of failuns Incidentally, war have pointed out the pro. 
hibitive |Kr.Uion of Indian finance. The Commit le^* therefore must view 
with grave conctTU an nco-jitance of the propjsalsof the Wliile Paper on tins 
part of the Mibject. 

If, tlien, thes/? cannot be accepted an<I lint iVovincial constitutions as 
proposed aloris* are procee<h;d with, subject of (;oun>e lo cerlain modilicatious 
following on the dircin.sions in the Conimillee, on what lines in our jiiflgmcnt 
f.hould the Omtnil Constitution in India continue for tiu* prestmt ? 'J'liat is a 
question to which an answer is obviously reqnjie<l. 

Whilst the fcsleial projmsals as Hu;:gestefl in the White J Viper must, wo 
think, be lahl aside, the Ksleral olijective neerl hy no means be abandoned. 
On the contniry, wa would .su;:gest that in this regani ParJiarne/U oujiht to 
go as far as the recommendations of the Statutory Coinmiviion Init no further, 


(Page 202.) 


(Page 1 46.) 
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that is to say as far as the creation of a Greater Indian Council representing 
the several units of the States and of British India. Parliament may be again 
reminded, as was done in this Report, of the great authority with ^vhich the 
Statutory Commission spoke in its celebrated findings. There is no question 
that these* were against a Central Constitution to be established forthwith on 
the lines of the White Paper, 

“Federations come about only when the units to be federated are- 
ready for the process, and we are far from supposing that the federation 
of Greater India can be artificially hastened or that w'hen it comes it 
wll spring into being at a bound. “ 


And again ; — 

. . . we do not think that the evolution of the Constitution at the 
Centre -will necessarily follow this path (viz., Parliamentary institutions). 
It appears to us that there is a serious danger of development at the 
Centre proceeding on wrong lines if the assumption is made that the only 
form of responsible government which can ultimately emerge is one 
which closely imitates the British Parliamentary system. It is a feature* 
of that system that the (^vemment is liable to be brought to an end at 
any moment by the vote of the legislature.” 


In other words — It must not be assumed that India must have a (Central 
Responsible (jovernment on the lines proposed. And again — 

“ It seems to us most unlikely that if Britain had been the size of 
India, if communal and religious divisions so largely governed its politics, 
and if minorities had had as little confidence in the rule of others as they 
have in India popular government in Britain Avould have taken this form.” 


These quotations it is submitted amply confirm the criticisms in this part 
of Our Report. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that the establishment of 
Provincial Responsible Governments by themselves would not be satisfactory. 
It would be useless to shut our eyes to the development of the question of 
Indian reform in recent years, and we agree vdtH others in looking wdth hope 
to the spirit of federation which, with the provisional assent of the Princes, 
has become so prominent. Federal development was, of course, explicitly 
foreshadowed in the Report of the Statutor^^ Commission. But the Com- 
missioners were of opinion that the time has not arrived when it is possible to 
decide upon what lines a Federal (Constitution ought to be drawn. Our 
analysis of the difficulties presented by the federal proposals in the WQiite 
Paper, as will have been seen, fully agrees with this conclusion. Yet we should 
be loth to abandon federation as the objective. Let us by all means go as 
far as we can in that direction. In this connection we have been impressed 
not only by the general attitude of the Princes on this question, but in particu- 
lar by what we conceive to be a just complaint against the treatment which 
they have often received from the Government of India. We are satisfied 
that questions in which the States have a substantial interest have often been 
settled by the Government of India without consulting, or even informing, 
the Princes of their intention. It was no doubt such considerations as these 


that led the Statutory Commission to make their recommendation in paragran^.! 
237 of Volume II for a Greater-India Council : — ^dtion 

“ We wish to suggest that steps should be taken now" to devis^nie 
creation and setting up of a standing consultative body contain^e 
representatives both from British India and the Indian States, wxto 
powers of discussion and of reaching and recording deliberative results^ 
on topics falling \vithin the list of matters of common concern.” 


In other words the proposal is that the Governments of every Province 
and of every State should be represented in a Council, \yhose advice and 
assistance the Viceroy should seek on every issue which '^is of interest to 
India as a w^hole. We desire most strongly to endorse this recommendation. 
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It will he at finer how lon^ a step this constitutes in tlio direction of 
fc<leration. Hut this federal instrument drx‘S not involve tlic unanswerable 
difiicultics wliich ut have fotmd in the propo'sils of the White Paper. 1'hcrc 
be no qtiestion of uiU'qTxal jvjwers as between the States and the 
Provinces. There \sotild be no uncertainty ns to the character and j>osition 
of the central Government in rclalinn to tiie Princes. Subject aivva\^ to tin? 
Treaties, Ih.c attributes and oixTtilinn of paramount cy are established and 
well undeistooch Unlike novel experiments it has llie stability of tradiium, 
and it would be thnnudi paramoimtcy that the central Government in the 
perron of the Viceroy would continue m exerci c Ins authority m Greater 
India. Tliere ^\ould be no j\ithie>':i morass to be confronted of din^tl <»r 
indirect election to the central Assembly. There would lx* no anxictv alxnit 
dh^min.ation ; no dilemma about Ihirma, Tlierc would be no extra 
cx{>er4diture for office^ and ofsiciah^ in Dt lhi. In a word there would b«' lU) 
reason to delay tlic constnninaiiou of the fc<lcral principle forthwith. Ihn.iUv 
the Central CunstittUion wfuild lx* on ^imple lines, and simjile lines are e->ontial 
in new development. 

And yet the new (‘ounci! would have .a preat jHvalion, because it would 
have far-reachinc: iunuencc. It is true that this iniluence would only he 
adxdsorj’ anti it is intleed this quality which obviat»-*{ the tlifficuUie:; just 
recited. It wsjuM Ih; advit-xirv* but it would bo none the less v/cij:hty ; indcetl 
Such an aflvi‘y<r>* jn.strumcnt is on the direct road of constiintional development 
an tve Hrndish have unden.tood and follo\vc<i it. Kver^mne of our institutions 
h.as pawd throuf;h that rdaj:!o. M.any of them are advisory- still, and even the 
greatest of them carry the ancient trjtces u}>on their formularies. The Kinr»*s 
Ministers arc still termed his advisers ; even the archaic formula in which 
our law-s arc enacted has no hint of initiative ivawcr except in the Sovcrei^pj, 
and advdee still apjx-.ars in the ena^ctinf: words ns liavinq embodied htslorically 
thc cs/'Cntial function of the /greatest Parliament in tlie world. This feature 
of Britislj constitutional development ts not an accident ; it is because under 
the form of aclvicc and under that form alone the elasticity can be found 
wliicli is required for the growth of representative institutions. Arbitrary- 
rules bounded by rifjid conditions can never Ik? dovclopt'd into n livinj; 
instrument of government, as the growth is devcloj>ed of nn advisory body 
rcprevmting public opinion. Uniler an advi!;ory- methtxl there is no reason 
to define the rights of an .As'vnnbly or the S|X!cial res|>onnibililics of a Govemor- 
Genend. The field of dificussion in the Onincil need never !>e circumscribcil, 
whilst on the other hand the Govcrnor*Gcneral need never fear the coercion 
of a Minhtenal deadlock. I'or the i>o\vcr of an Advisory Council won hi 
dqyjnd upon the weigh I influence in whose name it speaks ; and the 
responsibilities of a Governor-General would be limited only by his sense of 
public duty. 

TheStatutory (V>rmnis'a*on jirocecd in their Ke|KK t to elaborate tlie functions 
of this Council. Tlu-y arc to have a gem-ral rcojK? dealim: even with the delicate 
subject of finance : 

** 'ilic Council would jirovitlt* au opixjrt unity for taking the Indian 
States into consultation about changes in the tariff.'* 

and indeed about every' kind of fiscal legislation, Stretching also beyond 
specific issues to general questions of jmlicy : 

*' It may well l>c, liowever, that an even more important part of the 
work of the Council would be concerned with questions of general policy 
falling within the schedule of mat tens of common concern." 

Tlic viewss of the Council are to have access an of right to the Legislature and 
to the Princes. 

** 7'he views formed by the Council would be recorded in a Keport, 
which would include the record of any dissenting minority, and this 
Report should be furnished to the Central Legislature as w’cll aa to the 
Citamber of I^rinces." 
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and further : 

" We think that some machinery might be devised by which, at any 
rate, in important cases, these views might be expounded to the Central 
Legislature and to the Chamber of Princes/* 

So that, as has been indicated above the Princes would be fully consulted on 
all matters of common concern, which would embrace specific proposals as 
well as questions of general policy ; and thus any legitimate grievance of the 
past would be fully met. 

Such is the proposal towards federation of the Statutory Commission, 
Further than this we do not think it would be wise for the present to proceed. 
With the addition then of this Greater-India Council in the Central Constitu- 
tion the existing Legislature and Executive, somewhat as provided in Proposal 
202 of the White Paper, should for the present remain, but of course with 
diminished scope. In the first place the Central Legislature would be deprived 
of those functions which are to be transferred to the Provinces. In the second 
place a further limitation would be wise (in this respect again on the same 
principle as contained in the scheme of the White Paper), namely it should 
have no authority on the reserved subjects of Defence or Foreign Policy as 
therein defined. Besides these there is one other consideration which has 
become apparent in the discussions of the Committee and which if the present 
Central Constitution in any form is to continue requires attention, namely, 
the weakness of the Central Executive. This has proved to be a serious blemish 
as things stand and will be increasingly mischievous in the face of the 
inexperienced autonomy of the Provinces. It wiU be remembered how in our 
deliberations the Indian delegates criticised the proposed provision by which 
the Governor or the Governor-General could only pass an Act on his own 
authority of a permanent character after incurring all the friction of a difference 
with the Legislature, This criticism seems directly in point as against the 
existing system of certification. It would conform at once both to strength 
and smoothness of operation if the prerogative power of the Governor General 
took the simple shape of an ordinance, to be issued either vnth or without a 
prehminary discussion in the Legislature, and either as a temporary or 
permanent enactment as the circumstances may require. 

Arising partly from these changes there are one or two other modifications 
which would be required. It must be admitted that in the circumstances 
contemplated there might be some danger lest the Executive might to a 
certain extent lose touch with the legislature and with the public opinion 
which it represents. To minimise this danger the existing disablement of 
members of the Assembly from forming part of the Executive Council might 
be removed. The Governor-General should himself nominate his Council 
and should have an unrestricted field to nominate his Council either from 
within or without the Legislature as he should find best for the public service. 

It will be noticed that in this Central Constitution as here proposed, 
whether in respect of the Greater India Council or the Executive Council 
or the Central Legislature, it is intended to do rnthout the mass of hampering 
restrictions which form so large a feature in the White Paper. There are 
indeed hardly any restrictions which are needed to limit the discussion in 
the Greater India Council. The same is generally true of the Central 
Legislature as it will continue to exist, except in respect of those mentioned 
in the present Government of India Act. That this simplicity should become 
possible is in itself a great desideratum. It is true that the restriction method 
with all its complication will still be tried out in the Provinces. There would 
seem to be no other course open to us. But in that case there will be, as has 
already been said, comparatively little difficulty in modifying it hereafter 
as experience may prescribe. The case of the Centre is much more critical 
and the consequence of a mistake much more formidable. The real and 
reasonable safeguard there ought to be, not in prohibiting discussion or in 
prescribing complicated and arbitrary limitations of authority (which are 
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inconsistent wiili anygenviincsystcm whether of scU-i^ovcrnnient or otherwise) 
but in full frec\1om for tlie representative bodies cither to advise or to cnae.i 
as the case nny be. conditionexl only by an unfetleral power of the Governor- 
General, negatively by veto oi positively by ordinance, to secure what ibe 
public inliTCst requires. 

In our \icw% then, tlie safeguards ought if passible to l>e simple, but whatever 
view is taken of simplicity in this connection, at any rate when \vc arc 
cstablislung a Central form of Government froin which there can be no 
retreat, tlicre must Ixi an assurance of solidarity betw’ecn the Ck)vernor- 
Gencral and his Ministers. Tlic device by which h.e is conceived as exercising 
liis prerogative jxnvers in the teeth of lus owai Ministers is, w*c should think, 
unprecedented and must surely be accepted udth the g abates t reluctance. 
We aa* not prepared to accept it. In the present stage, therefore, of Indian 
development the Executive Ministers in tin* Centre should not be subject to 
tlie control of the Legislatuax TJiey should no doubt do their titinost to 
carr\- witlr them the sujqxjrt of public ojunion as represented there. They 
may or may not l>e themselves members of the Lcgislattire, but as Ministers 
they should be responsible only to the Head of the State. 

In submitting these recommendations wc regret that tlicy are not in 
conformity wiUi tljc views of the Indian delegation for who^^e ability and 
IKvsition we desire to e.xprcss the greatest rcsjK-ct, 13 at members of the 
Imperial Parliament liavc a tinique cxf>erience in making and woiking 
Constitutions and wc conceive tluat we have an oveixvhclming responsibility 
to tlie millions of our fellow subjeeb^ in India, wdiolly uninstructed in these 
matters, to protect them from the risk of a profound constitutional mistake/') 
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The said amendment is disagnrecd to. 

Parafp'aphs ‘M and 45 are again read. 

Tlie further consideration of panigraphs 44 and 45 is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be nrljourned till to-morrow at half-past 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

'Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Yesterday are read." 

Paragraphs 46 to 159 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 160 to 227 are again read. 

It is moved by the Earl of Lytton to leave out paragraphs 160 to 227 
and to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

III. RESPONSIBILITY AT THE CENTRE 

(*' Ha%dng accepted the view expressed in the White Paper that it is desirable 
to establish a Federal Government at the centre for the whole of India, we 
have now to consider what form that Government should take. For reasons 
which we shall explain, we have not felt able to accept the proposals of the 
White Paper as regards the Federal Government, but before stating the 
alternative proposals which we recommend it may be useful to summarise 
briefly : — 

(1) The present constitution of the Central Government. 

(2) The proposals of the Statutory Commission for its modification. 

(3) The proposals of the White Paper for the composition of the 
Federal Government, 

1. The Present Central Government 

The present executive authority in India, both in civil and in military^ 
matters, is the Governor-General in Council. The members of the Govemor- 
Generars Executive Council, of whom not less than three must be persons 
who have been for at least ten years in the service of the Crown in India, are 
appointed by the Crown, and their appointments are in practice for a term 
of five years, though there is no statutory limit. The Commander-in-Chief is 
ordinaiil}^ though not necessarily, a member of the Council, and in that case 
has rank and precedence next after the Governor-General himself. The 
present Council consists of six members (of whom three are Indians), in addi- 
tion to the Governor-General and the Commander-in-Chief. The Governor- 
General presides at meetings of his Council, and the decision of the majority 
of those present prevails, though the Governor-General has a casting vote in. 
the event of an equality of votes, and may, if any measure is proposed which 
in his judgment afiects the safety, tranquillit}’’ or interests of British India, 
or any part thereof, overrule the Council. The three members of the Council 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vtde infra, paras. 1-42 B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide supra, paras. 43—153, pp, 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published. (Vol, I, Part I.) 

A Key is attached (vide infra, pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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M-ho arc required to have been in tlic sendee of the Crown in India are invari- 
ably selected from Ujc Indian Civil Sendee ; tlic post of Law Member has for 
some years past been filled by an Indian lawjxr, and that of Finance Member 
by a person with financial experience from the United Kingdom. An official 
is not qualified for election as a member of either Chamber of the Central 
Legislature, and if any non-oflicial member of either Chamber accepts ofhcc 
under the Crown in India his seat is vacated ; but every member of the 
Goveaior-Gcncral's Council becomes an cx-officio member of one of the 
Chambers and has the right of attending and addressing the other, tliough 
he (xinnot be a member of botli. The Jixocutivc Government is not respon- 
sible to tlic Indian Legislature but only to the Sccrctar}* of State and thus to 
Parliament ; and the Governor-General in Council, if satisfied that any 
elemand for supply which has been refused by the Legislative Assembly is 
essential to the discharge of liis responsibilities, can act as if it had been 
assented to, notwithstanding the rclus;il of the demand or any reduction in 
its amount by the Legislative Assembly. The Governor-General himself has 
also power in ease of emergency to authorise such expenditure as may in liis 
opinion be necessary' for the safety or tranquilUty of British India, or any part 
thereof. These provisions s<^ciire the complete independence of tlic Execu- 
tive, though the Legislature can and does exercise an influence upon policy 
in a marked and increasing degree. 

The present Central Legislature in India consists of two Chambers. The 
Upper Chamber, called the Council of State, consists of 60 members, of whom 
3-1 arc elected on a high property qualification and 26 are nominated. The 
President is appointed by the Governor-General for a period of five years, 
wliich is the duration of tiie Council. 

The Lower Cliambcr, called the Legislative Assembly, consists of 145 
members, of whom 105 arc elded from Provincial coiislitucncic.^, on the same 
franchise as for the ProN'incial l^^gislalivc Councils, but with rather higher 
electoral qualifications ; 26 are official members, and M are nominated non- 
officials, including one representative of the Depressed Classes, the Indian 
Clnistians, the Anglo-Indian community, the Xorth-West Frontier Produce, 
the Associated Chambers of Commerce, and I^abour interests, respectively. 
The Legislative Assembly elects its own l^rcjudcnt, and its dunition is limited 
to three years. 

2. The Proposals of the Statutory Counuission 

The Statutory Commission pro]>oscd tlic continuation of the Legislative 
Assembly (with the title of l*\tleral Assembly and tlie Council of State, 
as two Chambers of the Central Legishtture, but they rccomtn ended a system 
of indirc^ci election for the membership of each of these Cliainbers. The 
members of the former were to be elected by the method of proportional 
representation the Provincial Councils, those of the latter by the Provincial 
Second Chambers where they cxisttxl, or failing this by the Provincial Councils. 
Tlic Ccnlnil Executive, according to their Report, would continue to be the 
Governor-General in Council, the only change being that the Executive 
Councillors would in future be selected by tlie Governor-General. They 
further rccommcndctl that for the purpose of jiromoting closer co-operation 
.between British India and the Indian Slates in matters of common concern 
for India as a whole, a Council for Greater India should be established, contain- 
ing rcprc<icntativc 5 both of the States and of British India, to deliberate and 
advise upon imittcn; scheduled as **of common concern.*' 

For rcason.s which arc set forth in tlicir Report, the Statutoiy^ Comniis.sion 
were unable to explore more fully the subject of Federation, and the appoint- 
ment of an Advisory Council for the whole of India wa.s as much as they felt 
able to recommend at that time.. Since then, however, the idea wliich they 
were first to suggetJt lues befell further examined and discussed at the three 
Round Table Conference's, and we ourselves have heard a large body of 
evidence on the projvjsals of the While Paper, We consider, therefore, that 
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it is now possible to go further than the Statutory Commission in recom- 
mending the establishment of a central Executive Legislature, which 
shall be responsible for carrying out the functions of ^ Federal ^verament ; 
but we have had in mind that the units which form Federation will differ 
fundamentally iU'Character, and we have sought to establish a Government 
which would recognise and be compatible mth continuance of their 
respective characteristics. We consider it essenti^-l that the Legislature 
which represents the Confederate units should be fully responsible, and indeed 
the Princes have made it clear that they would only consent to join a Federal 
body which had this character. For this reason ''"c not prepared to 
recommend the establishment of a merely Ad\dso 3 T Council, such as was 
contemplated by the Statutory Commission. 

3. The White Paper Proposal^ 

The White Paper proposes that, as in the case of th^ Governor in a Province, 
the executive power and authority of the Federation s'^^F vest in the Goyenior- 
General as the representative of the King. This po\’^'cr and authority will be 
derived from the Constitution Act itself, but the Gdvcmor-General will also 
exercise such prerogative powers of the Crown (not peing powers inconsistent 
with the Act) as His Majesty may be pleased to dele^^'te to him. The former 
is to include the supreme command of the military, naval, and air forces in 
India, but it is proposed that power should be reserved to His Majesty to 
a. GorntnarLcier-irL-Ghief to exercise in relation to those forces such 
powers and functions as may be assigned to him. In relation to a State which 
is a member of the Federation t^ie executive authority "^vill only extend to such 
matters as the Ruler has accepted as falling witliin federal sphere by his 
Instrument of Accession. It is then proposed that tt^ere shall be a Council of 
Ministers, chosen and summoned by the Govemor-CJ^rieral and holding office 
during his pleasure, to aid and advise hfm in th^ exercise of the powers 
conferred on him by the Constitution Act other th^-^ powers relating to 
(1) defence, external affairs and ecclesiastical affair^, (2) the administration 
of British Baluchistan, and (3) matters left by th^ Act to the Governor- 
GeneraPs discretion. In respect of certain specified matters the Governor- 
General, like the Governor of a Province, is decl^^®^ have a “ special 
responsibility” ; and his Instrument of Instructions ^vill direct him to be 
guided by the advice of his Ministers in the sphere which they have the 
constitutional right to tender it, unless in his opinion 0^^ ^^s special responsi- 

bilities is involved, in which case he will be at liberty "to ^ct in such manner 
as he judges requisite for the fulfilment of that special responsibility, even 
though this may be contrary to the advice which his Ministers have tendered. 

The White Paper proposes that the Federal LegisJ^-'t^r® shall consist of the 
King, represented by the Governor-General, and tw^ Chambers, to be styled 
the Council of State and the House of Assembly, Council of State is to 
consist of not more than 260 members, of whom 15^ will be representatives 
of British India, not more than 100 will be appointe^i by the Rulers of States 
who accede to the Federation, and not more than iO will be nominated by 
the Governor-General in his discretion. The Goven^c^r-Generars Counsellors, 
who will be ex-officio members of both Chambers fof 3,11 purposes except the 
right of voting, are not included in the above figii^^s ; and it is provided 
that the members to be nominated by the GoverAor-General shall not be 
officials. The House of Assembly will consist of not inore than 375 members, 
of whom 250 will be representatives of British Indi^^ 3.nd not more than 125 
will be appointed by the Rulers of States who have acceded to the Federation. 

The representatives of British India in the CouAcil of State will to the 
number of 136 be elected by the members of the Provincial Legislatures, 
by the method of the single transferable vote. Indian Christian, Anglo- 
Indian and European members of the Provincial Legislatures will not be 
entitled to vote for these representatives, but 10 jion-provincial communal 
seats will be reserved for them (7 for Europeans, 2 for Indian Christians, 
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and 1 for Anglo-Indians), these scats being filled by three electoral colleges, 
consisting respectively of the European, Indian Christian and Anglo-Indian 
nicmbcrs of the Provincial Legislatures, and voting for the European and 
Indian Christian scats being by the method of the single transferable vote. 
Coorg, Ajmer, Delhi, and Baluchistan will each have one representative. 
Members of the Coorg 1-A.»gislature v'ill elect to the Coorg seat, but special 
pro\ision is to be made in the ause of the otlicr three. 

The representatives of British India in House of Assembly will be elected 
by direct election in provincial constituencies, except in the’ case of three of 
the scats reserved for Commerce and Industry", and one of the I.^bour seats, 
where the constituencies will be non-pro vinciah Election to the scats allotted 
to the Muliammadan, Sikh. Indian Christian, Anglo-Indian and European 
constituencies will be by voters voting in separate communal electorates ; 
and all qualified voters who arc not voters in one of these constituencies will 
be entitled to vote in a general constituency. Election to the seats rcscr\'cd 
for Mkc Depressed Classes out of the general seats, will be in accordance with 
the arrangements cinlwdicd in the Poona Pact, which we have described 
elsewhere. Election to the woman’s seat in each of the Provinces to which 
such a seat is allocated will be by members of the Provincial Legislature 
voting by the method of single transferable vote ; the special seats assigned 
to Commerce and Inclustn will be filled by election by Chambers of Commerce 
and other similar associations ; and the special seati assigned to landowners 
will be filled by election in special landholders’ constituencies. 

It will be seen Uiat tlicse proposals go much furtlier in the direction of 
establishing a responsible Govcnimcnt at the centre tJian those of the 
Statu ton' Commission. In our opinion, liow’cvcr, the proposals of the Wliite 
Paper liave two serious defects which have led us to reject tlicin. In the 
first place, the responsibility of tlic Federal Ministers will be restricted to 
certain departments, wiiilst for oUicr departments tlie responsibility will be 
vested in the Governor- Genera I. The clfcct of these propo.sals would be to 
reproduce* at the centre a fonn of Dyarchy, wiiicli experience lias showai 
to lie one of the chief defects of the Montagu -Chelmsford reforms, and w’e 
endorse ever\* thing which was urged in their Keport by the Statutory* Com- 
mission against such a course. In our opinion, to adopt the proposals of the 
Wliite Paper w’ould be to ignore the lessons of the past, and to invito at the 
centre, wiiere the consequences would be much more serious, tlie same 
friction and deadlocks which Dyarchy has produced in the Provinces. 

The second objection wiiich wc feel to the proposals of the \Miite Paper 
is that they do not sufficiently take into account the divergent character of 
the units which it is sought to federate ; and by adopting a democratic 
bafy.s for llie Federal Legislature they necessarily invite future agitation to 
change the character of llie Government in the Indian States. 

At the present time there arc two systems of Govcnimcnt in India — 
the personal rule of the Indian Princes, which is indigenous and traditional, 
and the democratic representative institutions w’hich arc in process of being 
established in the Provinces of British India, as the consequence of British 
rule.' This latter fonn of Government is still on its trial and though it is 
the avowed object of ]^'lrIiame^t to make such changes in the Constitution 
as w'ill ensure the ultimate succc.ss of this sj'stcm in the Britisli Indian 
Provinces, it cannot be said that this object has ycl been accomplished. 
The j proposals of the White Pajicr, and the recommendations w'c have our- 
selves made for tlie establishment of autonomous self-governing Provinces, 
will we hope facilitate the successful clevcloiiment of democratic institutions 
in thdXi Provinces. But W'C are strongly of opinion that any Federal Govern- 
ment v.’liich is established in India in present conditions should hold the 
balance evenly between the two existing systems of Government, and should 
be capable of being adopted in the future as experience may prove to be 
desirable. 
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The facts which appear to us to be unquestionable in the Indian situation 
to-day are : — 

(1) That both in the Indian States and in the Provinces of British 
India there are men fully qualified to discharge executive and legislative 
responsibilities, and that it is desirable wthout further delay to entrust 
such responsibilities to those who are qualified to exercise them. 

(2) That the low standard of education of the mass of the people, and 
the presence of acute communal difierences make the establishment of 
any truly representative S 3 rstem of Government immensely difficult. 

In our view the chief problem which confronts Parliament at this moment 
is how to secure the transfer of responsibility to those qualified to exercise 
it, without endangering the safety of the immense interests of which the 
Govermnent of India is the trustee, by premature experiments in a system 
of representation for which India is at present unfitted. The White Paper 
makes the mistake of transferring only a qualified responsibility to men who 
have been selected by a system of representation which bristles with difficulties 
and which no one can regard as wholly satisfactory. In an attempt to approxi- 
mate to the Westminster model the wholly different conditions of India, it 
proposes to establish a Constitution so complicated that even men of long 
Parliamentary experience would find it difficult to work, and which, owing 
to the divided responsibility which is inherent in its proposals, is more likely 
to provide discord than establish harmon 3 \ In our opinion, a far simpler and 
more workable solution can be found, and one which is better suited to existing 
conditions, 

■Our own Proposals 

Bearing these considerations in mind, we may now proceed to formulate 
the alternative proposals we are disposed to recommend. 

We will consider first the Federal Legislature. All the difficulties Avith 
which we have been confronted throughout our enquiry on such subjects as 
the composition of the tvvo Chambers proposed in the White Paper, the merits 
of direct or indirect election, the basis of the franchise, the representation of 
special interests, the communal award, etc., arise from the attempt to place 
upon the general population of British India the responsibility of electing 
representatives in tiie Federal Legislature. If we were attempting to federate 
the self-governing Provinces alone, this would, of course, be necessary. Such 
was the problem which confronted the framers of the Government of India 
Act in 1919. The Central Legislature then created dealt ^vith British India 
ulone, and it was inevitable that having introduced representative legislatures 
in the Provinces, an attempt should be made to create a representative 
Legislature at the centre. Again, if the Governments of the Indian States 
Lad a representative character, in federating them with the British Indian 
Provinces it would be necessary to give the people of those States a voice in 
the election of the Federal Parliament. But that is not the problem which 
now confronts us. We have to federate the Governments of the British 
Indian Provinces with those of the Indian States. There is no question 
today of giving representation to the peoples of the Indian States, and until 
that is done there is no necessity to give. direct representation to the peoples 
'Of British India. 

We therefore propose that at this stage the Federal Legislature should 
•consist of representatives of the various confederate Governments. For this 
purpose two Chambers are not required, and there would be no object in 
•creating two Chambers to represent the same authorities. We propose that 
the Federal Legislature should consist of one Chamber composed of the 
nominees of the various Governments. The Princes who join the Federation 
would appoint the representatives of their States, and the Governor acting 
with his Ministers would appoint the representatives of each British Province, 
The total number of the Legislative Chamber, and the proportion to be assigned 
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to the Slates on the one hand, and the Provinces on the other, and within those 
categories tlic numbers to be assigned to cacli Province Jire shoum in an 
Appendix. These numbers maj'' require further consideration, if the principle 
we have advocated is accepted. We have tentatively assigned one-third of 
the total House to tlie States and two^thirds to the Provinces. The proportion 
assigned to each Province follows as closely as possible the lines proposed in 
the Wliitc Paper. 

The simplicit}’ of such a procedure is ob\dous and needs no elaboration. It 
would avoid all the difficulties created by the Wiitc Paper, a consideration of 
which has occupied so much of our time. The objections which \vill be raised 
to it are equally ob\dous. Those who can only think of Indian constitutional 
development in tenns of British experience, will, of course, protest that such 
a procedure would involve a departure from the principle which has hitherto 
been followed in previous consUtntional changes already carried out in India. 
But, ns we have already pointed out, tlie problem of establishing a Federal 
Constitution in India in present conditions is without parallel in the history’’ of 
the world, and no precedents arc therefore germane. What we have to do is 
to create a form of Government to which Parliament will think it safe and wise 
to transfer responsibility, and w*c can tliinl: of no fonn of legislature to w’hich 
such responsibiliW could be more safel}’’ transferred than one wiiich consists of 
representatives of Govcnimenis which themselves enjoy such rcsponsibilit3»- 
in their respective spheres. 

Under the Constitution which w^e recommend, the peoples of British India 
will elect the Parliament to which the Provincial Governments will be 
responsible, and within the arc:i of each Province democracy will be given 
for the first time full scope for its successful operation. As W'C have already 
said, the principle of personal rule exists in the Stales, and no one suggests 
that the States* representatives can be responsible to anyone but the head 
of their State. The Federal Parliament, therefore, wiiich we propose wall 
accurately represent the responsible elements throughout India, and the 
composition of such a Parliament w’ould in no way prejudice the continuance 
side by side of the two systems of Government now' existing. There is no 
ground for supposing that the Central Federal Legislature so composed 
would not be as faithful an epitome of the actual conditions prevailing in 
India to-day as the complicated constitution proposed in the Wiitc Pax^cr. 
and there is every ground for believing that it w'ould work much more 
harmoniously. 


The Federal Exccxiiive 

We now’ approach the question of the Federal Executive. As we have 
already said, w’c believe that there is sufficient material in India from w’hich 
a competent body of Ministers could be draw-n, capable of discharging the 
functions of an Executive Government. We think that the Governor- 
General should be free to select his Ministers at his discretion from this material, 
outside the ranl« of the acting Civil Services ; and if the Legislature is 
composcrl in the manner w’O have suggested, w'c sec no reason why the 
Ministers should not be made responsible for it. The Governor-General 
.should be given a special responsibility for the subjects specified in the 
White Pajier, just as the Governor is given a special responsibility in the 
Provinces, but we do not recommend that a system of dyarchy should be 
crcate<J by rc^serving any departments from the sphere of the Legislature. 

In the Constitution we recommend the Governor-General, acting w’ith his 
Mnisters, would be responsible for the administration of all Federal subjects. 
The Ministers w’ould be members of the Legislature and w’ould retain office 
only so long as they rcUiincd its confidence. A vote of no-conficlcnce in the 
Ministry w’ould place upon the Governor-General tlie obligation to appoint 
other Mini.slcrs who would be acccotabic to the Legislature, and the power- 
of dissolving the Legislature would, of course, rest wiih him. 
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These proposals may appear unacceptable at first sight to those whose 
minds have hitherto travelled along the lines of British Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, but if the actual conditions in India are studied, we believe that such 
a Federal Constitution as we have suggested will be found more suitable 
to those conditions as they now exist, than the complicated proposals of the 
White Paper. At the same time, it would be capable of development from 
time to time as circumstances required. Once the practice of Parliaments^ 
Government had been established, theprocessof increasing the representative 
character of the Central Legislature could be undertaken gradually as 
experience proved its justification. 

The main difference between our proposals and those of the White Paper 
is that the White Paper would establish a Legislature which professed to be 
fully representative of the people of British India, and would mthhold from 
it full responsibility for all Federal subjects, whereas we would establish a 
Legislature which did not profess to represent the people but did represent the 
Governments of all the units of Federation, and to that Legislature we would 
accord full responsibility. The White Paper 'would look to the future to 
increase the responsibility of the Legislature — ^we would look to the future 
to increase its representative character. We believe that our proposals 
would better accord 'v\ith the known facts of the situation, for India to-day 
is ready for responsibility, it is not ready for popular representation. We 
would accord at once recognition of what is a-vailable and leave to the future 
the gradual realisation of conditions which only time and experience can 
produce. The White Paper aslcs India to wait till to-morrow for the responsi- 
bility she is capable of realising to-daj^ and offers her to-day the outward 
forms of a representative system which cannot be made real and effective 
for many years to come. 


APPENDIX I 

COjMPOSITION of THE FEDERAL LEGISLATURE 

Total number 300, of whom 200 will be nominated by the Provincial 
Governments, and 100 by the Indian Princes. ' 


Distribution of numbers as between the Provinces : — 

Madras . . . . . . . , . . . . . . 32 

Bombay . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 26 

Bengal . . . . . . . . . . 32 

U.P 32 

Punjab . , , . . . . . . . . . . . 26 

Biliar . . . . . , . , . . . . , . . . 26 

C.P . . 10 

Assam . , . . , . . . . . . . . . 4 

N.W.F.P 4 

Sind . . , . , , . . 4 

Orissa . . . . . . . . . , . . . . . . 4 

Total 200 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraphs 160 to 227 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 160 to 227 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 228 to 453 are again read and postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past 
Ten o'clock. 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop or Cantbrbury. 
Lord Chakcelior. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

^Marquess of Zetiand. 

!^L\RQUESS OF Linlithgow. 
Marquess of RevADIXg. 

Earl of Derby. 

I Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord !Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge or Pexshurst, 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

J^Ir. Butler. 

^Lajor Cadogan, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
' Mn . Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

^Ir. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read, 

PART II is again considered. 

Paragraph 43 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milnc, Page 21, lines 8 to 14 to leave 
out from {"* basis *’) in line 8 to the end of the paragraph and to insert (** for 
** the setting out of our conclusions although we desire to make it quite plain 
" that our deliberations have in no wny been restricted to the proposals 
“ which it contains.'*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 43 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 43 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 44 and 45 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 46 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbur^L Page 22, lines 6 and 7, to leave 
out from the first (“ sphere,") in line 6 to the end of the sentence. 

Tlic amendment by leave of the Committee is witlidravTi. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury'. Page 22, line 20, after (" Wliitc 
" Paper,") to insert (" except to the extent of certain special powers con- 
" ferred upon the Governor-General "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraphs 47 to 50 arc again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 51 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 2^1, line 38, to leave 
out (" device ") and to insert {" method "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by tlie Marquess of Linlithgow on behalf of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. Line 40, to leave out (" to "). 

The same is agreed to. 


AH amendments arc to the Draft Report {vide injra, paras. 1~42I3, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide inpray paras, 43'-153, pp. 61-253) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached {vide xnfrat pp. 521-544). showing on wliich pages of the Proceedings 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 51 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 51 is postponed. 

" Paragraph 52 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 53 is again read. 

The following amendments are laid before the Committee. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Page 25, lines 21 and 22, to leave 
ont from the beginning of the paragraph to (*' We **) in line 22 and to 
insert (*' Although we do not regard this plan as in any w’^ay ideal and 
“ would have preferred to avoid it, we believe it to be the only solution 
” possible in the present conditions in India and w^’e therefore accept 
“ it.”) 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Page 25, lines 28 and 29, to leave 
out from C' Provinces.”) in line 28 to the end of line 29. 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 25/ lines 21 to 49, 
to leave out from (” one,”) in line 21 to the end of the paragraph and to 
insert (” We do not think that this difference of opinion is due to any real 
" disagreement on grounds of constitutional theory, but is dictated by the 
” supposed interests of the two communities, and we feel, therefore, free 
” to consider the matter entirely on its merits, apart from any question 
” of the views that have been put before us by the contending parties. 
” It has generally been the case that in the formation of Federal Con- 
” stitutions in the early stages centrifugal tendencies have been very strong. 
” These tendencies have in India been reinforced by the fact that a greater 
” degree of responsibility was given under the Montagu-Chelmsford 
” Reforms to the Provinces than to the Centre, and the Representatives 
” of the Provinces have not infrequently tended to press to an extreme 
” the conception of Provincial Autonomy. So that, in fact, a Central 
” Government becomes nothing more than a weak and ineffective link 
” between a number of autonomous units. We recogni2e that the 
” composition of the Central Legislature, representing as it ^vill partly 
” the Provinces and partly the Indian States, may seem to reinforce 
” the arguments of those who claim that residual powers should be in 
” the Provinces ; but it has been a general experience in Federations 
” that after a period of time it has been found that the powers of the 
” Central Government are insufficient and that too great a degree of 
” autonomy has been given to Provincial units. We are not unmindful 
” of the danger of centrifugal tendencies developing in India, particularly 
” in view of the fact that some Provinces differ from others in the pre- 
" dominance of certain communities, and we should be unwilling in 
” any way to strengthen and encourage tendencies which would wwk 
" against the unity of India. We therefore consider that in view of 
” future possibilities, it would be ^vise that the residuary powders should 
” remain with the Centre.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 25, to leave out para* 
graph 53 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

D^cuityof 53. This scheme of allocation of powers has obvious disadvantages. 

Pro^saL^^ It vdU be observed that, for the purpose of reducing the residuary powers 

to the smallest possible compass, the lists of subjects dealt with in all 
three Lists are necessarily of great length and complexity ; whereas 
(apart from the question of the Concurrent List) if it had been possible 
to allocate residuary legislative powers to e.g., the Provinces, only a 
list of Central powers would have been required, with a provision to 
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the ciiecl that the U‘gi4.aivc jx)\vers of the i’roviucos extended to all 
powni not cxprc<5ly alUxratcd to the Centre : and conversely, if the 
residue had been alhKated to the Ccntie. This broadly is the plan 
which ha5 l>cen adopted in C^anada anti A us trial ia. the residuary powers 
being vestexi, in the a\^: of C^uiatla, in the Dominion I^'gislalurc, and, 
in the ease of Au^ilralia, in the Legislatures of the Slates. Ivven so, 
experience has unhajipily shown that it lias been impossible to avoid 
much litigation or. the question whether legislation on a particular 
subject falls within the comjx'tcncc of one Legi'latuie or the other; 
and it seems clear tint the attempt made in the While Paper to allocate 
powem over the whole field of legislation by the expedient of sj>cciric 
enumeration must tend considerably to iner<'ar-e the <ianger of litigation 
by multiplying points of jvossiblc incon^istimey/') 
same is agrcexl to. 

New paragrapli 53 is again read. 

The ftirthcr condtleralion of paragraph, 53 i^- po-ainuiMl, 

Paragniph 54 is again Tiatl. 

It is moved by The Lord litj stars* I Vrey. Page to leave out paragniph 54 
and to inr»^rt the following new j>ara::r;tph : — 

(*' 5^1. On the other hatid, there are two grounds on which tlu* White 
Pajvjr scheme may be defended, one c>f immixliate political cxjK-dicncy 
and the other of conslittitional substance. On the first point, we gather 
from nur th,‘cus*doiu; with t!ic Indian delegates th.at a profound cleavage 
nf opinion exists in India with regard to the allocation of the residtiar)' 
Irfdslativc jKjwerr; ; <jnc fchool of thought, mainly Hindu, hohliiig as a 
matter of principle that thc.‘c j)^iwers lOionld be allocated to the Centre, 
and the other, mainly Muhammadan, hoMing not less strongly that they 
should be alltKated io tlu^ Provinces. Where ap])arcntly irreconcilable 
difk'ictice of opinion thus exists Iwlween the great Indian communities 
on a matter which Ixsth of them apj>ear to reganl as oiu? of principle, 
the proposals of His Majc'^ty’s Gov<*rnment may be <!efended ns a 
reason.iblc comjjrornisr. On the [H)int of constitutional subslnnce, it 
to us that, if a choice wrre Ik* made l>etwr<m the two alternative 
principhr*j to which wr have just <lrawn nltenlion, the lo'dcnl conclusion 
of the propO'.ds in the White PnjV!r would be the allrKntion of nil 
residuary legblativc i^v.vcrn to the Provincial Legislattires ; but this 
t.ol alien would. w*e thmh, Kspiire Xn Ik* nccompanictl by the insertion in 
l.i^t I of .vjrne gmeral over-riding pnver of central h*gjslation in mailers of 
Albindia concern, since a new ‘.ubjcctof I.^’gdslati(jn cannot be left to fall 
automatically into the Provincial held, irresjxxtivc of its national imjdica' 
lions. Hut it jirccisely an <iver'nding danse of this hind which has led to 
litigation in other non-unilary State^i. On the whole, therefore, we 
are unwilling to njcomnu nd an alteration of the White Pajx'r projKisal 
in a field in which experience show*:; that no wholly sal i.s factory solution 

is pVvS'hlf/') 

Tlie !;:irnc is agreed Xo. 

New* paragraph .S4 is ag.dn rearl. 

The further consideration of jiaragraph 51 is po*,tponrfl. 

paragraph:; 55 to 57 arc again read and pcrstponed. 

Paragraph 5H in agnin read. 

It in rnovcsl by the Lonl Hrtr<linge of Penshurst. Page 28, liue.s 12 to 14, 
to leave out from (" d'ewhere *’) in liiu* 12 to (*' ni ") in line M. 

'nie amendment by leave of the (>;rninittcc is withdrawn. 
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Paragraph 58 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 58 is postponed. 

Paragraph 59 is again read and postj^oned. 

Paragraph 60 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee and I^Ir. IMorgan Jones. Page 29, lines 5 to 9, 
to leave out from ('* controversy ; “) in line 5 to the end of the sentence 
and to insert (“ We liave fully considered the representations made to us by 
" Oriya and Telegu witnesses and tlie \dews of tlie Government of India and 
“ of the provincial Governments concerned. We have also studied the 
reports of tlie tliree inquiries which have been held on the subject. We 
think it unlil^ely that further inquiry will elicit new facts or arguments. 
“ We therefore recommend that the boundaries of tlie new Province should 
be tliose laid down in the White Paper with the addition of the Jej’pore 
Zeminda^3^'') 

The amendment, b}" leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by I\Ir. Attlee and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 29, lines 9 to 14, 
to leave out from (“ determine ”) in line 9 to the end of the paragraph and to 
insert We believe that even with tlie creation of these new Provinces there 
‘"is a strong case for a reconsideration of Provincial boundaries, and we 
“ recommend tliat the Indian Legislature should as soon as possible after the 
“ coming into force of the new Constitution set up a Boundaries Commission 
“ to delimit the extent of the Provinces and to decide if some should, for 
“ greater facility in worldng, be dhdded. Generally speaking, we consider 
“ that the Provinces, however suitable as admmistrative units under an 
“ autocracy, are, in many cases, too large for the efficient worldng of democratic 
“ institutions for a people at the stage of development of that of many of the 
“ inhabitants of India, although, at the same time, we recognise that a 
“ Provincial patriotism has, in manj^ instances, already been developed. It is 
“ therefore, in our view, essentially a matter which should be decided by the 
“ representatives of the Indian people. We would add here a word as to the 
“ proposition which lias been put before us on many occasions, namely, that 
“ no area which is not financially self-sufficient should be formed into a 
“ Province. We cannot accept this contention. It is a fact that the Indian 
“ Provinces and various parts of tliem differ widely in their financial resources, 
“ but we can see no reason %vhy, two areas that admittedly differ in tlieir racial 
and linguistic composition, should be united in order that one of them might 
“ bear the burden of the deficit in tlie other. In our view, the mere fact of 
“ contiguity to a deficit area does not malce it equitable to impose a burden 
“ on the people of a particular Province. We recognize that it is desirable 
“ that no part of India should be seriously retarded in its progress as compared 
“ \vith others by reason of its lack of resources, but we consider that the 
“ difficulty should be got over by the grant of funds from the whole of India, 
“ rather than that the burden of the deficit areas should be placed on particular 
“ Provinces for purely geographical reasons.") 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 29, lines 1 1 to 14, 
to leave out from (" purpose ; ") in line 11 to the end of -Qie paragraph and to 
insert {" we think that the actual alteration of boundaries should be carried 
" out by Order in Council, but that the initiative should come from the 
*" Provinces concerned and should receive the concurrence of the Central 
"" Government and Legislature.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 60 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 60 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 61 is read. 

It is moved by j\Ir. Attlee, ^Ir. Morgan Jones, and Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Page 29, lines 20 and 21, to leave out from (" Legislature,*') in line 20 to the 
end of tlie paragraph. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee^ is withdra'WTi. 

Paragraph 61 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 61 is postponed. 

It is moved by the IMarquess of Linlithgow. Page 29, after paragraph 61, 
to insert tlie following new paragraph ; — 

61A. If effect is given to our recommendations, there will be in India 
eleven autonomous Provinces. Of these the area of Bengal is approxi- 
mately 78,000 square miles, and its population approximately 50,000,000 ; 
the corresponding figures for Madras arc 136,000, and 45,000,000 ; for 
Bombay (excluding Sind) 77,000, and 18,000,000 ; for the United Pro- 
vinces 106,000, and 48,000,000 ; for the Punjab 99,000, and 24,000,000, 
It is over these immense areas and populations that Indians will in future 
be responsible for every function of civil government in the provincial 
sphere. The area of Great Britain is 89,000 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 43,000,000 ; of France 212,000 square miles, with a population 
of 42,000,000 ; of Italy 120,000 square miles, with a population of 
42,000,000. We make these comparisons because they illustrate the 
scope wiiich will be afforded to Indian statesmen by the grant of respon- 
sible government in the provincial field, as w^ell as the burden which in 
cveiy’^ Province will fall upon Indians in both Legislatures and Govern- 
ments. It is no doubt natural tliat the attention of political opinion 
in India should at the time of our enquiry be concentrated rather upon 
the question of responsibility at tlie Centre ; and w^e tliink that it is 
therefore all the more important that we should in this place emphasise 
the magnitude of the constitutional advance wdiich w^e contemplate in 
the Provinces and emphasise the extent of the opportunity thus presented 
to Indians to justify in the ser\dce of their respective Provinces their 
claim for self-government.'*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Xew* paragraph 61 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 61 A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 62 to 67 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 68 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw'-Milne. Page 32, lines 16 and 17, to 
leave out from ('* Country” ") in line 16 to (" the ”) in line 17. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 32, lines 18 to 25, 
to leave out from (" otherwise ") in line 18 to the end of the paragraph. 

• The amendment by leave of the Committee is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 68 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 68 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 69 and 70 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 71 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Earl of Derby. Page 33, 
to leave out paragraph 71 and to insert the folIo^ving new pai’agraph : — 

("71, We have already pointed out that, in the present Government 

'• of India Act, there is a provision which requires the Governor to be 
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* guided by ' tlie advice of his Ministers in all matters relating to 
transferred subjects, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from 
tlieir opinion. The White Paper, as we read it, does not propose that 
the Constitution Act itself shall contain any provisions on this subject. 
The Act will commit certain matters to the Governor's sole discretion, 
such, for instance, as his power of veto over legislation and the regulation 
of matters relating to the administration of excluded areas. It vdll 
also contain a declaration that certain special responsibilities are to rest 
upon the Governor. For the rest, it will provide that the Governor 
shall have a Council of Ministers to aid and advise him, but his relations 
with his Ministers are left to be determined wholly by the Instrument 
of Instructions. We agree that it is desirable that the Governors' 
special responsibilities, over and above the matters which are committed 
to his sole discretion, should be laid down in the Act itself rather than 
that they should be left to be enumerated thereafter in the Instrument 
of Instructions. In the first place, Indian public opinion wiU thereby 
be assured that the discretionary pov.’-ers of the Governor to dissent from 
his Ministers' advice is not intended to be unlimited ; and, secondly, 
the right will thereby be secured to Parliament to consider and debate 
the scope of the Governor's powers before the Constitution Bill passes 
finally from their control. On the other hand, we agree that it would be 
undesirable to seek to define the Governor's relations with his Ministers 
by imposing a statutory obligation upon him to be guided by their 
advice, since to do so would be to convert a constitutional convention 
into a rule of law and thus, perhaps, to bring it ’vdthin the cognisance 
of the courts.") 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 71 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 71 is postponed. 

Paragraph 72 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 34, lines 9 and 10, 
to leave out from (" numerous ; ") in line 9 to the end of the sentence. 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is wthdrawn, * 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 34, lines 12 to 15, to leave 
out from (" defined ; ”) in line 12 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is Avithdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 34, line 13, to 
leave out (" unnecessary ") and to insert (" undesirable "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 72 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 72 is postponed. 

Paragraph 73 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 34, line 23, after 
(" development.") to insert : (" But the method of submission to Parliament 
" should secure that if either House dissent from the Instrument of 
" Instructions or from any subsequent amendments of it, it or they should 
" be of no effect.") 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 73 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 73 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 74 and 75 are again read and postponed. 
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Paragraph 76 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee. Page 35, line 36, to 
leave out ('* cannot ”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee. Page 35, lines 36 and 37, 
to leave out (*' these suggestions **) and to insert (“ the first suggestion 
The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee. Page 35. lines 37 to 42, 
to leave out from (*' suggestions.*') in line 37 to the end of the sentence and 
to insert (** We feel tliat the special responsibilities of tlic Governor should 
“ be reduced to tlic absolute minimum necessary, and that the provision in 
tlie White Paper is drawm in such wide tenns as to enable the Governor to 
** step in and overrule ministers over a veiy’- wide field. To give such wide 
'' jwvers of interi'cntion is. in our view, likely to reduce tliat sense of respon- 
“ sibility wliich wc wish to see created in* Jklinistcrs and Legislatures, We 
** Ixiievc that the success of the Provincial Governments will be shown 
'* just in so far as sucli a power does not have to be exercised, and we consider 
** that powers given to the Governor must be adequate, but in our view they 
should essentially be emergency powers to be used only wlicrc a breakdown 
threatens and not to lx; part ol the oalinary operation of govemincnt.’*) 
Tlic same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee, Pages 35 and 36. to 
leave out from (“ draw.**) in line 42, page 35. to {*' With ’*) in line 6, page 36. 
and to insert (’* Wc do not agree, however, that any action taken by the 
" Governor should be confined to the department of law and order. This is 
** to fall into the mistake, which may jxjrhaps have arisen owing to the 
** operation of dyarchy, in imagining that Government can be divided up 
into a scries of water-tight compartments.*') 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 36, lines 14 to 25, 
to leave out from (“ formula.**) in line 14 to the end of line 25 and to insert 
(" With regard to the word * minorities,* we agree with the British Indian 
‘* Delegation in thinking that it is capable of a dangerously wide interpretation . 

It may be said that the term * minorities ' has a special meaning in India 
** and connotes the Minority Communities such as the Muslims, the Sikhs, 
*‘or the Indian Clmistians, and that the Govenior will well understand the 
** scope of the phrase. We fear, however, that it may be possible for some 
'* Governor in the future .so to interpret the word as to make him feel it 
** incumbent ui)on him to prevent legislation directed to the removal of 
" economic, .social and religious abuses ; and w*c tlicrcforo propose that the 
** words ‘racial and religious 'should be inserted before the word * minorities'.*') 
llie same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Kcr (M. Lothian). P<^gc 36, line 22, after 
“ protection " to insert {" especially in cases wdierc, as under the proviso to 
" proposal 122 of the White Paper, an appeal to the Courts for redress against 
V legislative discrimination based on religion, descent, caste, colour or place 
“of birth, is precluded by the Constitution.'*) 

'JTie amendment, bj' leave of the Oirnmittce, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee. I^igc 36, line 29, to 
leave out ('* privileges guaranteed *’) and to insert (“ privileges definitely 
“ guaranteed to them *’). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Attlee. Lines 30 to 41, to leave 
out lines 30 to 41 incIusiv*o and to insert (“ agree with this proposal **). 

The same is disagreed to. 
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Paragraph 76 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 76 is postponed. 

Paragraph 77 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. ‘ Page 37, line 1, after 
('* State/") to insert (“ with due regard to the established rights of either 
'‘party/"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 77 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 77 is postponed. 

Paragraph 78 is again, read and postponed. 

Paragraph 79 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 37, lines 23 to 26, 
to leave out from (" the "") in line 23 to (“ makes '") in line 26 and to insert 
(“ Governor "s responsibilities \Yithin the administered districts of his Province 
“ and the responsibilities of the Governor-General exercised through the person 
” of the Governor in his otlier capacity as Agent-General for the Tribal Tracts 
“ on the borders of the Province ""). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and ]\Ir. Butler. Page 37, after line 31, 
to insert the following new sub-paragraph : — 

(" But, in our opinion, the two proposals in the White Paper %vhich 
have reference to special circumstances in particular Provinces do not 
exhaust the requirements of this kind. It has come to our notice that, 
under the system of joint administration of the Districts knowm as the 
Berars with the Central Provinces 'vvhich has obtained for many years, 
and which, as we have already pointed out, will continue under the new 
Constitution, there has been a tendency on the part of the inhabitants of 
the Berars, and of their representatives in the Legislature, to criticise the 
apportionment between the two areas forming the joint Province as 
favouring unduly the Central Provinces area to the disadvantage of the 
Berars, We express no opinion as to the justification for such criticisms, 
but it is evident that, under a system of responsible government, the 
scope for grievances on this account may well be increased. We think, 
therefore, that the Governor of the joint Province should have imposed 
upon him a special responsibility and should thus be enabled to counteract 
any proposals of his Ministry which he regards as likely to give justifiable 
ground for complaint on this account. Without attempting to usurp 
the functions of the draftsman, we suggest that the purpose we have in 
view would be adequately expressed in defining the special responsibility 
in some such terms as : — 

“ ‘ The expenditure in the Berars of a reasonable share of the revenues 
raised for the joint purposes of the Berars and the Central Provinces." 

" We think, moreover, that the Governor might appropriately be 
directed in his Instrument of Instructions to constitute some impartial 
body to advise him on the principles which should be followed in the 
distribution of revenues if he is not satisfied that past practice affords an 
adequate guide for his Ministers and himself for the discharge of the 
special responsibility imposed upon him in respect of them. 

“ We also think that the special position of the Berars should be 
recognised by requiring the Governor, through his Instrument of Instruc- 
tions, to interpret his special responsibility for ' the protection of the 
rights of any Indian State " as involving inter alia an obligation upon him, 
in the administration of the Berars, to have due regard to the commercial 
and economic interests of the State of Hyderabad."') 

The same is agreed to. 
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Parcigraph 79 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 79 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoarc and Mr, Butler. After paragraph 79, 
page 37, to insert the follow ng new paragraph : — 

(" 79 A. We think it desirable to make some reference to the suggestion 
that among the special responsibilities of the Governor should be in- 
cluded the safeguarding of the financial stability and credit of the Pro- 
vince following the analog}* of the special responsibility of this land, 
which, as we shall explain later, we recommend should be imposed on 
the Governor-General in relation to the Federation.^ A similar proposal 
was examined and rejected by the Statu tor}’’ Commission^ on the ground 
that a power of intcrv*ention over so wide a field would hinder the grow'th 
of rCvSponsibility. Wo agree witli this view. The other special responsi- 
bilities which wc recommend will give tlic Governor adequate powers in 
relation to supply and taxation to ensure that their due discharge is not 
impeded by lack of financial resources ; wc refer specially to one aspect 
of this matter below.^ But the addition of a special financial responsibility 
would increase enormously the range of his special powers. There is no 
real parallel w'ith the situation at the Centre w*here there is paramount 
necessity to avoid action wdiich might prejudice the credit of India as 
a whole in the money markets of the world, and where so considerable 
a proportion of the revenues are needed for the expenditure of the 
reserved departments.** The Statutory Commission point out that the 
Central Go\'ernment, through their powers of control over Provincial 
Borrowdng, should be able to exercise a salutary influence over Provinces. 
Wc also attach importance to this method of checking improWdence on 
the part of a Province, and, as we explain belo\v,5 wc approve, subject 
to one modification, the proposals in the White Paper for the regulation 
of Provincial Borrowing.'*) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 79A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragrapli 79A is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past 
Four o’clock. 


^ Infra, paragraphs 165 and 167. 
® Report, Vol. II. paragraph 189. 
® Infra, paragraphs 303-307. 

* Infra, paragraph 170. 

® Infra, paragraph 262. 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow, 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton, 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

Paragraphs 80 to 82 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 83 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 38, line 36, to leave out 
from the beginning of the paragraph to ('' (i) in line 42 and to insert 
(*' We have considered various suggestions to meet this difficulty 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Isaac Foot. Page 38, line 43, after {** fit,'') to insert and with the 

consent of the Chief IVIinister ".) 

The amendment, bj^ leave of the Committee, is withdra^vn. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Llr. Butler. Page 39, line 9, to 
leave out from (“ appointment.") in line 9 to the end of the paragraph 
and to insert {" We can see no advantage, and many disadvantages, in the 
" second and third of these suggestions, and the fourth is open to the grave 
" objection that it would infringe the Governor's prerogative. The only 
“ plan, therefore, which,' in our opinion, merits consideration is the first. 
“ We have, however, come to the conclusion that such advantages as 
" might be anticipated from a provision in the Constitution Act enabling 
" the Governor to appoint to his Ministry one or more persons who are 
“ not members of the Legislature would weigh little in the balance against 
" the dislil^e and suspicion Avith which such a provision would undoubtedly^ 
" be viewed almost universally in India — a , dislike and suspicion so strong 
" that we think it unlikely that any Governor would, in fact, find it possible 
" to exercise such a power. We recommend, therefore, that the proposal. in 
" the \Vhite Paper to which we have alluded should remain unchanged.") 

Objected to. 


All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide infrat paras. 1~42B, pp. 470-191*; and 
vide supra^ paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached {vide infray pp. 521-5^), showing on which pages of the Proceeding 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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On Question : — 

Contents (19). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 

Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Dc^b3^ 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

I^Iajor Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

^Ir. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc. 

Earl Win ter ton. 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

Paragraph S3 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph S3 is postpojicd. 

Paragraph 84 is again read. 

The following amendments arc laid before the Committee. 

The Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and j\Ir. Isaac 
Foot to move. Page 39, lines 24 to 29, to leave out from (“ members.*') 
in line 24 to (*' The '*) in line 29. 

Sir John Wardlaw’-Milne to move. Page 39, lines 41 and 42, to leave 
out (“ (which we do not suggest) *'). 

The Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), Mr. Isaac Foot, 
and Sir John Wardlaw'-lMilnc to move. Page 40, lines 1 to 4, to leave 
out from ('* Executive.") in line 1 to the end of the paragraph. 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Ploarc, Mr. Attlee, iMr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. 

Pages 39 and 40, to leave out paragraph 84. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 85 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 85 to 88 arc again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock, the Lord ^liddlcton, Sir Joseph Nall, 

and the Marquess of Salisbury. Pages 40 to 42, to leave out paragraphs 85 

to 88, and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

{‘*85. In accordance with the recommendations of the Statutory^ 
Commission W'C agree to the proposed transfer to responsible Ministers 
of subjects of great importance, including among others Land 
Revenue Administration, Finance, Irrigation, and Forests. The 
immense responsibilities involved in the efficient administration of 
these great departments cannot be denied. They are all of vital 
importance to the interests of the people at large, but the question 
of law and order stands put by itself and wc approach it with a profound 
sense of its vital importance in the solution of the Indian Constitutional 
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Not Contents (9). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Earl of Lydton. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
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problem. In the first place let us say that though no doubt the careful 
consideration of this subject during recent years, and the discussions 
upon it, ought to have great weight with our judgment, yet the opinions 
upon it originally expressed by the various local Governments and by the 
Provincial Committees elected by the several legislatures to co-operate 
with the Statutory Commission are in our judgment of special value, 
because they reflect independent opinions held while the slate was clean 
and before any pronouncement on this subject or any plans for the 
reformed Constitution had been made by riie Statutory Commission 
itself or by the Governor General or Provincial Governors or by the 
Secretary of State. The Commission have summarised these opinions 
as well as those of the local Governments and have set out the case for and 
against the transfer of Law and Order with scrupulous fairness in para- 
graphs 57 to 65 of their second volume. Though, as is well known, the 
Commission, not witliout some hesitation, reported in favour of tlie 
transfer to the new Provincial IMinisters, tliey made certain observations 
commenting on these local expert opinions to which Ave would call 
attention. In paragraph 58 tliey vTite ; 

' In the same way there are British politicians sincerely desirous 
of helping India along the road indicated by the declaration of 
August 20th, 1917, and by the preamble of the Government of India 
Act, who may find great difficulty, whether from want of appreciation 
of Indian conditions or an innate conviction of the curative effects of 
self-government, in realising Avhy it is that many experienced and 
disinterested administrators Avho are familiar vdth the actual situation, 
as Avell as important bodies of non-official opinion, hesitate to give 
their support at the present time to the proposal. It would be a great 
injustice to these men to dismiss their view as mere bureaucratic 
prejudice.' 

And later on, paragraph 59, they say : 

‘ we are bound to point out that it (hesitation to approve transfer) is 
a view by no means confined to the majority of British officers who 
are Inspectors General of Police in the various Provinces, or to others 
whether British or Indian in important official positions, but it has 
been expressly or impliedly supported large bodies of non -official 
Indian opinion.' 

Moreover, it is surely relevant to the issue with which we are now dealing 
that the recommendations of the Commission had to be made Avithout 
any cognisance of the grave problem of terrorist conspiracies in Bengal ; 
of many most serious communal riots (including the shambles of CaAvnpore 
in 1931) ; of the narroAv escape of tlie European and Anglo-Indian 
residents in Sholapurin May, 1930 ; of the dangerous Redshirt moA’^ement 
in the Frontier Province entailing serious military operations ; of the 
rebellion in Burma ; and of the attempts made to infect AA'orkers and 
peasants " Avitli communist doctrines. But this Committee and* Parlia- 
ment cannot regard all these sinister occurrences and movements as 
incidents to be ignored, nor Avould it have been possible for the Com- 
mission itself to have ignored them had they happened before their 
Report was presented to Parliament. In our vieAV' these later events 
afford ample reasons for reconsidering the proposal to transfer to tlie 
chg^rge of inexperienced Ministers and Legislatures of unlmoAAii com- 
position this vitally important department of Leaa’^ and Justice. 

" There is a further point to AAffiich Ave must refer before setting out 
our conclusions. Defence is a Reserved Subject under the Wiite Paper 
and that term comprehends not merely defence against foreign aggression 
or tribal incursions, but the maintenance throughout the land of internal 
security. It is, therefore, essential that in the disturbed times .of com- 
munal riots and rebellions such as that vdiich occurred in Burma, there 
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must be the closest co-operation between the military and the police. 
Without such co-operation the troops arc at a great disadvantage. Tliey 
Imow notliing of the topography of the place in Avhich they are called 
upon to assist the ciWl power or of the character of the mobs which they 
arc called upon to overawe. The police have to be their eyes and ears 
upon all such occasions and it is all-im|Dortant that tlic police and the 
troops should not in these emergencies be under di\ddcd control. But it 
is impossible to estimate liow far this co-operation could be obtained if 
and when the police have come to recognise that their attitude and the 
support they will receive depend upon Ministers who have had no 
experience in difEcult circumstances, and who, even if they are scrupu- 
. lously fair, may be subject to popular accusations of partiality or cor- 
. ruption. The Statutory Commission have expressed admiration for the 
' impartial conduct of the police, Hindus and J^Iohainmedans alike, in 
the case of communal disturbances, and they have rightly attributed 
this faitliful fulfilment of duty to tJic confidence of the police in their 
officers, of wliom the majority are British. Tliis confidence is bom of 
tile belief that the control of the police being reservxd, tlicir officers will 
not only support them but will themselves be supported by tlic Govern- 
ment. The change over of the control of tlic police to Ministers, though 
it may not shake the confidence of the rank and file in their British 
officers, may well shake the belief in the fulness of the support that the 
Government will give to tlic officers themselves, and if that belief is 
shaken, the disintegration of the loyalty of the police is sure, sooner or 
later, to follow. 

Wc believe tliat these considerations arc of general application to the 
greater part of British India, but wc gladly recognise that they will only 
be felt acutely in particular Provinces, being a relatively small minority 
of tlie whole, and wc arc aware that not only the Statutory’’ Commission 
itself but many other authorities of great weiglit have expressed the 
opinion that full Provincial responsibility cannot be achieved without 
the transfer. On the whole, therefore, wc arc prepared to recommend 
a considerable step in tliat direction. But this must in our judgment be 
protected by certain safeguards which the Commission itself suggested and 
with such adjustments of precaution as have been rendered necessary 
by the emergence of subversive and terrorist movements since their 
Report was \mttcn. 

** The recommendations of the Commission pre-supposed that the rest 
of their proposed Constitution would be accepted, that is to say that 
there would be a Government at the Centre not responsible to the 
legislature, and that there might be official Ministers in the Provinces 
supplementary' to the responsible Governments. Wc admit that if it 
were agreed to lay Jisidc llie proposals for a Ccntnil rc.sponsiblc Govern- 
ment the risks of the transfer of Law and Order even where the Terrorist 
conspiracy is acute would be greatly diminished. In the same way we 
believe that the appointment of Councillors as part of the Provincial 
Governments would give greater security. It lias been urged in evidence 
before us that in two or three Provinces Indians have already been in 
charge- of the Home Department and have administered it with efficiency, 
but the point does not lie in .any difference between an Indian and a 
European in this c.apacity. The position of an executive Councillor on 
the reserved side of Government the legislature is totally diflcient 

from the position of a Minister under the Wiitc Paper scheme. In the 
first place he acts not as an individual but in ihe name of the Governor 
in Council. The decisions he makes arc issued on that autliority. In 
the second place he has been appointed by the Crown and unless he 
himself chooses to resign he is secure of his position for many years 
without any fear of his critics in the legislature, and without being at 
the mercy of a violent Press agitation, or of intrigues to bring about his 
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resignation. He is thus in a sheltered position. The mere fact that an 
Indian Executive Councillor has filled this post with satisfaction offers 
no proof that a Minister in that position would have been equally 
successful. We consider therefore that the appointment, where he is 
required, of a nominated Councillor who may take charge of Law and 
Order, is of great importance. When we use the words * where he is 
required ' we mean until the Governor is able to satisfy Parliament 
that these safeguards can be dispensed with. 

" We could of course limit our recommendation to the particular 
instances where terrorist agitation is already acute, but there are 
other subversive movements and dangerous possibilities, and such a 
limitation does not adequately cover the necessary conditions. We prefer, 
therefore, to put it fonvard in general terms and to advise that the 
Governor shall himself administer the police through a Councillor nomi- 
nated by him, but that wherever after a reasonable time he may consider 
that the interests of the public peace no longer require these precautions, 
it shall be lawful for the Secretary of State by Order in Council, approved 
by both Houses of Parliament, to transfer the department to a responsible 
Minister. Provided that, if at any time, the Governor shall find that by 
reason of the transfer, the peace and tranquillity of the Province is‘ 
jeopardised he may, for such time as he may think it expedient, resume 
such control in whole or in part, 

** There is a further reason why these provisions should have effect. 
The organisation at present in operation against terrorism includes a 
vital element in the form of an Intelligence Department, both Provincial 
and Central. The Special Branch, as it is called, operates as a source of 
information, working through confidential agents. It was proved before 
us that this sytem is only possible where the agents consider themselves 
absolutely secure from any revelation of their identities. It is, of course, 
abundantly possible that an Indian Minister responsible to the Legisla- 
ture may be as deserving of absolute confidence in this respect as any 
nominated Councillor, but however that may be we are fully satisfied 
that rightly or wrongly, none of these agents would believe it, and the 
evidence was overwhelming that the least suspicion that their informa- 
tion passed into such hands would permanently dry up the source from 
which it comes. We consider, therefore, that the Special Branch should 
be maintained under the orders of the Governor-General in his discretion, 
and that any corresponding organsation in the Pro\dnces should be 
under its directions through the Governor in his discretion. We think 
it right to add that these difiSculties which surround the Special Branch 
and their solution cany us back to the question of the police and supply 
us with an additional cogent reason for entrusting the Governor with 
the power which we have already indicated of keeping them under his 
own control through a nominated Councillor. It has been pointed out 
to us upon great authority that in fighting terrorism it may be necessary 
not only to make secure the machinery of the Special Intelligence Branch 
itself, but also to provide that there shall be no obstacles to prevent the 
police from effectively co-operating %vith it.*') 

Objected to« 

On Question : — 


Contents (S), 
Marquess of Salisbury, 
Lord Middleton. 

Lord Rankeillour, 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 
Sir Joseph Nall. 


Not Contents (19). 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 
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Contents {5)» Not Contents (19) — conlinued. 

Viscount Halifax, 

Lord Ker (^I, Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan, 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc, 

Lord Eustace Perc}\ 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph S5 is again read. 

The furtlier consideration of paragraph 85 is postponed. 

Paragraph 86 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, I\rajor Cadogan, 
and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 40, line 38, after (" the *’) to insert 
(** general ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

‘ Paragraph 86 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 86 is postponed. 

Paragraph 87 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 40, lines 4 1 to 43, to leave 
out from {” it **) in line 41 to {** order **) in line 43, and to insert {" had no 
"responsibility for "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 41, lines 1 to 3, to leave out 
from (" and ") in line 1 to the end of the sentence and to insert (" notliing 

wll afford Indians the opportunity of demonstrating more conclusively 
"their fitness to govern themselves than their action in this sphere "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 41, lines 20 to 26, to leave 
out from (•" iVIinistcr.") in line 20 to the end of the paragraph and to insert 
(" If the transfer is to be made, as we think it should, it is essential that the 
" Force should be protected so far as possible against these risks, and we 

therefore proceed to consider how this protection can be provided "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 87 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 87 is postponed. 

Paragraph 88 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour and the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Page 41, line 27, at the beginning to insert (" In the first place "), and to 
leave out (" , however,"). 

The same arc agreed to. 

It is moved by tlic Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 41, lines 28 and 29, 
to leave out {" In the first place,"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankcillour and the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Page 41, line 42, after (" force ") to insert {" or from any other cause "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is \vithdra%vn. 
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It is moved by the Lord E.ankeillour and the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst 
Page 41, line 43, after the first {** the to insert (“ immediate 
The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is \vithdra\vn. 


Paragraph 88 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 88 is postponed till tomorrow. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till tomorrow at half-past 
Ten o'clock. 
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Dio Mortis 20 "" iTiinii 1931 


Present : 


Loud Archiushop or CASTrnnuov. 
Makcjukss or S.VLisirjuv. 

Marouiiss op Zhtlan'd. 

Mapo^' 2 'ss or Linlithgow, 

MAnc}unss or RirAoircG. 

Haul or Dcunv. 

Hakl or Lytton. 

Earl Pi:*:l. 

Vi«:cor:n* IlAurAW 
Loni) Miodixton, 

Lorn Ki:r. (M. Lothian). 

Lonu Hakdinc#!: or IV-NSHursT. 
Loni) Snp.ll. 

Lord Rankhillour. 

Lord Hutcklson op Montrosi:. 

Tnn MAKQt'nss or Li 


^^R. Atthh:. 

Mr. Butixr. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cociis. 

Sir Rixhnald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Root. 

Sir Sa^!ih:l Hoath:. 

.Mr. Morgan Jonks. 

Sir JosrxH Nall, 

Lord Hustaci: Rrrxv. 

Sir John \Vardi..\w-Milni;, 
Earl Winti:rto:;. 


^*LITHGOW in tiic Ch.iir. 


Tile Order of Adjournment is re.^d. 

The ProcccMini;s of yesterday axe read. 

Paxairraph SS is a Rain considered. 

It is moved by the I-ord Rn nJreilloiir and tlio Ixrd Hardinj^c of Penshurst. 
Pane 11, lines 11 to 17, to leave out from the first (*' be") in line 11 to 
{" Secondly ") in line 17, and to insert {" required, oven to the extent of 
" tahinR into liis own hands the administration of any function of Govcrnnvuit 
" t}:at llie cxi^'cncic:; of the position might demand. lie might indeed in 
" certain circumstances be confronted with t!ie necessity for retaining sucli 
" powe-n' in Jiis liruul at the very inception of autonomy.") 

The Amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

P;yaigrap}i NS is again read ns amended. 

The further consideration of pamerapli SS is postponed. 

Paragrai)h 89 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marque'^s of Zetlarul, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Ilardingc of Perr hnrst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrore, Major Cadogan. 
and the Lord luistace Percy. Page 12, line 23, to leave out (" it may well 
" be ") and to inf^/rt {" we arc satisfual "). 

TJic Jarnc is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the l^arl of Derby, the Loid 
Hnrdinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
and the Lord luistncc Percy. Page 12, line 25, to leave out (" at least the 
Govcrnor'jf knowledge ") arul to insert "{ the Governor's consent "). 

Tile J'-.amc is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marqiass of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, (he Lord 
Hardingc of Penshurst, the Dxd Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
and the I^rd Isuslace Percy. Page 12, linc.s 28 to 30, to leave out from 
beginning of line 28 to the end of the paragraph and to insert (*' We, therefore, 
"recommend that the Police Act of 1881 should not be subject to repeal or 

All fmisndupnls nrr In lljr Draft Report (vide ni/rj, parat. pp. *170-191 ; nml 

tide %uprn paran. ‘13—150, pp, 1)1-2.53) and NOT to tlirj Koporta*? pnbllphcd. (Vol. I, J‘art I). 

A Ivtry ii attadR’d (x*ide infra pp, 52I~5M), f howiiigon whtdi pa^’»j5 of the Prociodings 
arn^iidnvujls locach paragraph can !>c found, 
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alteration by the Legislature without the prior consent of the Governor- 
" General, and that the Police Acts of the Governments of Bombay, Bengal, 
“ and Madras should be included in the category of Acts which should- not be 
** repealed or altered by the Provincial Legislature without the previous 
" sanction of the Governor- General. And further that a schedule of the more 

important rules securing to the Inspector-General of Police control of the 
" administration of the Police Force, shall be dra%vn up, which rules shall not 
" be alterable without the consent of the Governor/') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 89 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 89 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 90 to 92 are again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
and the Lord Eustace Percy. Paragraph 90, page 43, line 6, to leave out 
(** police force itself **) and to insert (*' circle of the particular officers of 
the police force concerned"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
and the Lord Eustace Percy. Paragraph 90, page 43, line 11, after 
(" reconstitute.") to insert (" The problem is a difficult one and, though, at 
" the moment, it is perhaps only of immediate importance in iffie Province 
" of Bengal and to a lesser extent in the provinces which border on Bengal, 
" terrorism and revoluntionary conspiracy have not been confined to those 
" territories, nor consequently is the necessity for efficient counter-revolution- 
" ary measures limited to them. Bengal, however, as has been proved to 
" us by the evidence we have received, has a particularly long and disquieting 
" record of murder and outrage, of which Indians and Europeans have 
" equally been the victims. It has also shown in a marked degree a rise 
" or fall in such terrorist crime according as the hands of the authorities have 
" been weakened or strengthened, and as precautionary and special measures 
" have been relaxed or enforced.") 

The further consideration of the said amendment is postponed till 
to-morrow. 

The further consideration of Paragraphs 90 to 92 is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half -past 
Two o'clock. 
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Ft c sent : 


Lord Arxnnisnor or CANxnRnuKY. 
Makoukss of Sausborv. 

2klARQUi:SF OF 
Marquhss or Linlithgow. 
}^ AV .^ X 3 \'ss or Rrading. 

Earl or DrRnv. 

Earl or Lvtton. 

Earl PnrL. 

Lord Middixton. 

Lord ICn?: (M. Ixthian). 

Lord HArwOiNcn or Phnshurst. 
Lord Snhlu 
Lord Ra::ki:illouil 
Lord Hutchiso.n or MoN*TRorx* 


Mr. ATTLF.n. 

Mr. Butlhr, 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

StR Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

-Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samukl HoAun. 

Mr. Morgan Joni:s. 

Sir Josirni Xall. 

Lord Eustack Pkrcv. 

Sir John Wardij^w-Milni:. 
Earl Wi.ntkrton. 


Tin: ^^A^guIX^s or Li.nlithgow in the Chair, 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday arc read, 

Panigraj)hs 90 to 92 arc again considered. 

Tlie motion of the Marquee's of Zellami, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardingc of Penshun)!, the I-ord Hutcliison of Mont^o^:c, ?dajor Cadogan, 
Sir Austen Chanihorlain, and the Lord Eustace Percy. Pamgraph 90, page *13, 
line n, after (*' rcconslitule,'*) to insert ('* The problem is a difticult one 
*' an<l, though, at the moment, it is perhaps only of immediate importance 
*' in the Proxdnce of Bengal and to a lesser extent in the provinces wliich 
" ly)rdcr oil Bengal, terrorism and revolutionaiy^ ennspimey have not been 
'* confined to tho^^c tem'torirs, nor consequently is the necessity for efficient 
** counter- re volutionaiy measures limited to them, Bengal, however, as 
'* has been proved to us by the €:vi deuce we have received, has a particularly 
" long and disquieting record of murder and outrage, of which Indians and 
" EtirojH-ans have equally been the victims. It lias also .shmvn in a marked 
" degree a rise or fall in .sucli terrorist crime according as the hands of the 
authorities have been weakened or rdreniriheneci, atul as precautionary 
" and special measures have been relaxed or enforced/*) is again considered. 

After dircus^'ion the further consideration of the said amendment is 
postponed. 

llu; following amendments to Paragraphs 00 to 92 arc laid before the 
Com mil tee : — 

The Marquc!'s of Zctlanrl, the Earl of Derby, the Lord Ilardingc of 
Pensliurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, ^^ajor Carlogan, and 
the Lord Em.tace Percy to move. I^lragraph 91, page *13, lines 12 
and 13, to leave out linc.s 12 aiul 13 inclusive, 

The Jx>rd Hutchison of Montrose to move. Paragniph 91, page 43, 
linen 28 and 29, to leave out from (** that ") in line 28 to {'* and ") in 
line 29 and to invert (" the practice in that in ft i>ccrct scmcc case the 
namtn of agents are not tiisclosed to Ministers "). 

All ninendmrnl-. «rc to Draft Report (tir/r tnffa pnm^. 1-423, up. *170—101 ; nnd 
vide sufna para’i. •10-'15S, pp. 01-253) .uid N'OT to the Report a’i puhlidirtl. (Vol. I, Part I), 
A Kiy li atl.idird pp, 521-5 14), rJiowInfj on v/kicli pngrrs of the PfoemUnp nmrna- 
ment*. to c.'idi p.ir.tgrnph ciui l;c found, 
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Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 91, page 43, line 33, 
to leave out from order, *') to the end of the line and to insert (** must 
be understood as themselves adopting*'). 

The Earl of Lytton to move. Paragraph 91, page 43, lines 36 to 38, 
to leave out from the second ('* agents **) in line 36 to the end of the 
sentence and to insert themselves would not feel secure that their 

identity might not be revealed "). 

The Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, and the 
Lord Eustace Percy to move. Paragraph 92, pages 43 and 44 to leave 
out paragraph 92 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

('* 92. In the circumstances set out above we are convinced that it 
should be made plain that the control of the organisation which exists, 
or may hereafter exist, for the purpose of combating the terrorist move- 
ment, is in the hands of the Governor-General at the centre and of the 
Governors in the provinces. To secure the object which we have in 
view, we recommend that tlie Central Intelligence Bureau be placed 
under the control of the Governor-General, as part of the Political and 
Foreign Department, and that in any pro\dnce in which a special branch 
of the Police force exists or may hereafter be brought into being, the 
Inspector-General shall take his orders direct from the Governor as the 
agent of the Governor-General in all matters affecting the work of the 
special branch in v/hatever branch of police administration such matters 
may arise. We realise that in such circumstances, the Minister in charge 
of the portfolio of Law and Order might be unwilling to answer in the 
Legislature for action taken on the initiative of the Governor, and in 
that event we recommend that it shall be open to the Governor to 
appoint some person selected at his discretion to act as his spokesman 
in the Legislature "). 

The Earl of Lj’tton to move. Paragraph 92, pages 43 and 44, to leave 
out paragraph 92 and to insert the following new paragraph. 

(“92. The existence of terrorist crime is a special disease which calls 
for special treatment. It necessitates departures from the ordinar^^ 
law and the enactment of special legislation such as the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. The Special Branch is an essential feature of 
the machinery for combating terrorist activities, and as such we consider 
that it requires special treatment. We therefore recommend that this 
small and exceptional service where it exists should be a reserved service 
responsible to the Governor alone.**). 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 92, page 43, line 45, 
after (“ Province **) to insert (“ (who should continue to have direct 
access to him) **) 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell to move. 
Paragraph 92, page 44, lines 10 to 13, to leave out from (“ enforced.**} 
in line 10 to (“ We **) in line 13. 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

After discussion the further consideration of paragraphs 90 to 92 is again 
postponed. 

Paragraph 93 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan 
and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 44, lines 40 to 42, to leave out from 
(“ notice ") in line 40 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is wthdrawn. 

Paragraph 93 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 93 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 94 is again read. 

It is moved by the Earl of Derby. Page 45, line 20, to leave out (** assent, 
express or implied,”) and to insert (” knowledge ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Earl of Derby, Page 45, lines 20 to 25, to leave out 
from (” concern^ ; in line 20 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 94 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 94 is postponed. 

Paragraph 95 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 46, lines 20 to 23, to leave out from the 
beginning of line 20 to the end of the paragraph, and to insert (” We recom- 

mend, therefore, tliat it shall be specifically laid down in the Constitution 
” Act that the rules of business shall contain a provision laying upon Ministers 
” the dut}’’ of bringing to the notice of the Governor any matter under con- 
” sideration in their Departments which involves or is likely to involve any 
” of his special responsibilities ; and requiring Secretaries to Government 
” to bring to the notice of the Minister and of the Governor any matters of 
“ the same kind ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 95 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 95 is postponed. 

Paragraph 96 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, the Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst, and Major Cadogan. Page 46, line 27, after (" the ”) to insert 
(“number,”); lines 34 to 48, to leave out from (“administration;”) in 
line 34 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendments by leave of the Committee are '\vithdra\vn. 

Paragraph 96 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 96 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 97 and 98 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 99 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 48, lines 8 to 21, to leave out 
from (“ Act ”) in line 8 to the end of the paragraph and to insert (“ We agree 
“ that, in addition to the power of issuing emergency ordinances to which we 
“ refer later, the Governor should have this reserve power of legislation. 
“ We agree also with the proposed change in nomenclature, since we can see 
“ no possible advantage in describing an Act as the Act of the Legislature 
“ when the Legislature has declined to enact it. But we go further. We agree 
“ v/ith the members of the British Indian Delegation in thinking it undesirable 
“ that the Governor should be required to submit a proposed Governor's Act 
“ to the Legislature before enacting it. We do not, indeed, share the fear, 
“ which we understand the British Indian Delegates to entertain, that the 
“ Governor might use this procedure for the purpose of seeking support in the 
“ Legislature against his Ministers. Our objection rather is that the proposed 
“ procedure ^vill be a useless formality in the only circumstances in which a 
“ Governor's Act could reasonably be contemplated. If the obstacle to any 
“ legislation which the Governor thinks necessary to the discharge of his 
“ special responsibilities lies, not in the unwillingness of the Legislature to 
“ pass it, but in the unwillingness of his Ministers to sponsor it, his remedy 
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" lies, not in a Governor's Act, but in a change of Ministry. If, on the other 
“ hand, the obstacle Hes in the unwillingness of the Legislature, there can 
" clearly be no point in submitting the proposed legislation to it, and to do so 
might merely exacerbate political feeling. Since, however, there may be 
intermediate cases where an opportunity may usefully be given to the 
“ Legislature for revising a hasty or unconsidered decision previously made or 
" threatened, we think that the Governor should have the power (which we 
presume he would, in any case, possess) to notify the Legislature by Message 
' of his intention, at the expiration of, say, one month, to enact a Governor's 
Act, the terms of which would be set out in the Message. It would then be 
open to the Legislature, if it thought fit, to present an address to the Governor 
at any time before the expiration of the month, praying him only to enact the 
'' proposed Act with certain amendments which he could then consider upon 
** their merits ; or it might even think fit to revise its former decision and to 
“ forestall the Governor by itself enacting legislation in the sense desired by 
" him.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 99 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 99 is postponed. 

Paragraph 100 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 48, to leave out paragraph 100. 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 101 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 49, to leave out from the 
beginning of the paragraph to {“ we ") in line 36. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Major Cadogan. Page 49, lines 36 to 40, to leave out 
from (" alone ") in line 36 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 49, lines 39 and 40, to leave out from (" We ") in line 39 to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (" consider that aU Governor's Acts should be laid 
" before Parliament and that the Governor, before legislating, should have the 
"concurrence of the Governor-General "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 101 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 101 is postponed. 

Paragraph 102 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 50, line 3, to leave 
out (" if it should be thought ") and to insert we agree "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Lines 4 and 5, to leave 
out from (“ obtained,") in line 4 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 102 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 102 is postponed. 

Paragraph 103 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 104 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 50, line 44, after 
resolution ") to insert (" in which case it will cease to operate forthwith "). 
The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 51, line 5, after 
(“ responsibility to insert ('* but witli the concurrence of the Govemor- 
‘‘ General '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 104 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 104 is postponed. 

Paragraph 105 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow on behalf of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain. Page 51, line 12, to leave out from (“ Act,”) to (” all ”) and to insert 
{” to assume to himself by Proclamation ”) ; line 21, to leave out (” obsolete ”) 
and to insert (“ unnecessary.”) ; and line 35, to leave out (” to ”) and to 
insert (” of ”). , 

The same are agreed to. 

Paragraph 105 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of Paragraph 105 is postponed. 

Paragraph 106 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 107 to 115 are again read. 

The following amendments are laid before the Committee : — 

Sir Austen Chamberlain to move. Paragraph 107, page 52, line 8, 
to leave out (” sense ”) and to insert (“ measure ”). 

Sir Austen Chamberlain to‘ move. Paragraph 108, page 52, line 31, 
to leave out (” sense ") and to insert (” form ”). 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell to move. 

Paragraph 109, pages 52 and 53, to leave out paragraph 109. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 109, page 52, line 33 
to page 53, line 2, to leave out from (” lines ; ”) in line 33, page 52, to 
(” that ”) in line 2, page 53, and to insert (V nothing in the proposed 
” directions of instructions should operate to prevent the growth of 
” parties and the formation of homogeneous Ministries and we think ”), 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 109, page 53, line 6, 

to leave out {” many years to come ”) and to insert (” a time ”). 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, ]Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell to move. 

Paragraph 111, page 53, lines 37 and 38, to leave out from {” Ministry,”) 
in line 37 to (” seems ”) in line 38. 

Mr. Attlee, IVIr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell to move. 

Paragraph 112, page 54, line 18, to leave out (” such as we have 
” described,”). 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 112, page 54, line 20, 
to leave out (" assert its authority ”) and to insert (" maintain its 
” influence ”). 

Sir Austen Chamberlain to move. Paragraph 112, page 54, line 20, 
to leave out (" assert its authority ”) and to insert (” acquire sufiicient 
” authority ”) ; and line 26, to leave out {" Constitution ”) and to insert 
(” Constitutions ”). 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, pages 52 to 57, to leave out para- 
graphs 107 to 115 inclusive and to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

(” 107 In the preceding paragraphs we have approved the proposal Vital importance 
of the White Paper to entrust certain wide discretionary powers to the ^ 

Governor, and we have recommended that, in certain respects, those 
powers should be strengthened and extended. We should not wish to 
pass from this subject wthout some general review of the broad con- 
siderations which have led us to these conclusions. The dominant 
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consideration is tlie one which we have already emphasised : the 
vital importance in India of a strong Executive. It has seemed 
to us in the course of our discussions with the British Indian delegates 
that in their anxiety to increase the prerogatives of the ' Legislature, 
they have been apt to overlook the functions of the Executive, an 
attitude not perhaps surprising in those to whom at the present time the 
Legislature offers the main field of political activity. But if the responsi- 
bility for government is henceforward to be borne by Indians themselves 
they will do well to remember that to magnify the Legislature at the 
expense of the Executive is to diminish the authority of the latter and to 
%veaken the sense of responsibility of both. The function of the Executive 
is to govern and to administer ; that of the Legislature to vote supply, 
to criticize, to educate public opinion, and to legislate ; and great mischief 
may result from attempts by the latter to invade the executive sphere. 
The belief that parliamentary government is incompatible with a strong 
Executive is no doubt responsible for the distrust mth W’’hich parliamen- 
tary institutions have come to be regarded in many parts of the world. 
The United Kingdom affords a sufficient proof that a strong Executive 
may co-exist even with an omnipotent Parliament if the necessary 
conditions are present ; and the strength of the Executive in this country 
may, we think, be attributed with not more justice to the support of a 
disciplined party than to the inveterate and cherished tradition of Parlia- 
ment that the prerogatives of the Legislature are not to be jealously or 
factiously asserted in such a way as to prevent the King’s Government 
from being carried on. “ His Majesty’s Opposition ” is not an idle 
phrase, but embodies a constitutional doctrine of great significance. 

“ 108 It is a commonplace that this tradition is as yet unknown in 
India and that Indian Ministiies have not hitherto been able to rely on 
the support of a disciplined party. The Statutory Commission, in 
survejdng the work of the existing Provincial Constitution, observed 
that Governors, in choosing their Ministers have had an exceptionally 
difficult task. It could seldom be predicted what following a Minister 
would have in the Legislature, quite apart from the fact that his accept- 
ance of office was often followed, owing to personal rivalries, by the 
detachment of some of his pre\dous adherents. It has been urged upon 
us b}'’ the members of the British-Indian Delegation that these diffi- 
culties will tend to disappear under responsible government. We hope 
that it \vill be so, and neither w'e nor the Statutory Commission would 
have recommended that the experiment should be made if we w^ere not 
satisfied that under no other system can Indians come to appreciate the 
value of the tradition of which we have spoken. But it must be remem- 
bered that in two respects the difficulties of Provincial Ministries in the 
future may be greater than in the past. In the first place, the}^ will not 
in future be able to rely upon the official bloc which, in the words of 
the Statutory Commission ' has helped to decrease the instability of the 
balance of existing groups in the Legislature and has made the tenure of 
office of Ministers far less precarious.’ In the second place, each Ministry 
will, as we have already pointed out, be a composite one. The Legislatures 
will be based on a system of communal representation, and the Governor 
will be directed by his Instrument of Instructions to include in his 
Ministry, so far as possible, members of important minority communities. 
A Ministry thus formed must tend to be the representative, not, as in the 
United Kingdom, of a single majority Party or even of a coalition of 
Parties, but of minorities as such. Moreover, the system of communal 
representation may also tend to render less effective the w^eapon to which, 
under most parliamentaty constitutions, the executive resorts wffien 
confronted by an obstructive legislature, the w^eapon of dissolution ; for 
under such a system even a general election may well produce a legislature 
-with the same complexion as its predecessor.” 
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” 109. It is unfortunately impossible to provide against these dangers a statutory 
by any paper enactment regulating the relations between the Ministry StTenSr^for 
and the Legislature. The British Indian delegates laid great stress ^^ini3try 
upon the collective responsibility^ of the Provincial IMinistries, and in their wfth^Pariia- 
Joint ^Memorandum they urged that the Instrument of Instructions ^ncntary 
should contain a dchnite direction to the Governor that the collective sovemmen 
responsibility of Ministers is to be introduced forth^vith. This seems to 
us to confuse cause and effect. The collective responsibility of Ministers 
to the Legislature is not a rule of law to be put into operation at discre- 
tion, but a constitutional convention which only usage and practice can 
define or enforce ; and, since that convention is the outcome and not the 
cause of ^linisterial solidarity, it is as likely to be hindered as helped by 
artificial devices which take no account of the realities of the situation. 

It is noticeable, for example, that, in constitutions like that of France 
where the principle of collective responsibility is laid down in the con- 
stitution, the effect seems to have been merely to introduce the formality 
of a joint resignation as a preliminary to every'' reconstruction of a 
^linistry. Our attention has also been drawn to the possibility of pro- 
\dding that a ^'linistry, after receiving a vote of confidence from the 
Legislature on its appointment by'' the Governor, should remain in office 
for a fixed period unless previously dismissed by'' him. The objection to 
this proposal, of which there are obvious possible variants, is that the 
existence of a IMinistry which had not, in fact, the confidence of the 
Legislature could, in practice, be made impossible. There is every reason 
why Ministries in India should refuse to treat a hostile vote, even on a 
demand for supply, as necessarily'- entailing resignation ; it may even be 
desirable that a Ministry should only resign on a direct vote of no con- 
fidence ; but under a sy^stem of parliamentary'- government there is no 
effective method of securing statutory permanence of tenure to a Ministry 
faced by a consistently hostile Legislature. All that the framers of a 
constitution can do in this matter is to refrain from any paper provisions 
which might tend indirectly to prejudice the development of a sound 
relationship between Ministry and Legislature. We think that the 
wording of the Govemor*s Instrument of Instructions proposed in the 
White Paper in regard to the selection of his Ministers should be re- 
examined with a view to giving greater latitude to the Governor. It is 
our earnest hope that, in the future, parties may develop in the Provincial 
Legislatures which \rill cut across communal lines, and the proposed 
wording of the Instrument of Instructions as it now stands might, if 
literally obeyed, operate to prevent both the growth of such parties and 
the formation of homogeneous Ministries. We recognise that nothing 
ought to be done at the present time -which would excite suspicion or 
distrust in the mind of the minorities, but in this, as in other matters, 
we think that the course of wisdom is to give the Governor the widest 
possible latitude. 


110. It follows from these considerations that the only'- way of 
strengthening the Provincial Executives in India is to confer adequate 
discretionary powers on the Governor. These powers are defined in the 
White Paper, we think rightly, as being the Governor's responsibilities, 
because it is on him that the corresponding special powers must, in the 
nature of things, be conferred ; but tlie responsibilities are defined and 
the powers conferred, not for the purpose of superseding Ministers or 
enabling them to escape responsibilities which properly belong to them, 
but primarily in order that the executive as a whole may possess the 
authority which experience shows to be essential to the success of 
parliamentary government. To none of the Governor's special responsi- 
bilities do these considerations apply with more force than to that 
relating to the Public Services ; for the existence of an efficient and 
contented civil service, immune from political interference and free 
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from political partialities, is the indispensable condition, not only for 
the effective exercise of the Govemor^s special powers, but also for the 
strength of the executive as a whole. On this subject we shall have 
certain further proposals to make in a later part of our Report. Nor 
is the case different with the Governor’s extraordinary power, if the 
constitutional machinery should break down, to assume to himself 
(subject to the overriding authority of Parliament) any function of 
government that may appear to him necessary, even to the extent of 
suspending the Legislature and administering the Province without it. 
Lilce the power of dissolution, which it supplements, this power is 
designed to strengthen the executive as a whole. We hope, and are 
willing to believe, that it will never become necessary to put this 
power into operation ; but its existence in the background, together 
with the w'hole body of the Governor’s reserve powers, may %vell prove 
the most effective guarantee for the development of a genuine system of 
responsible government.”) 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

New paragraphs 107 to 110 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 107 to 110 is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past 
Ten o’clock. 
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Marquess of Salisbury. 
^Iarquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

The IVIarquess o 


Present : 

INIr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

]\Iajor Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


Linlithgow in the Chair, 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

Paragraph 116 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Page 57, line 26, to leave 
out (“ not "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 116 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 116 is postponed. 

Paragraph 117 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 118 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee and Mr. Codes. Pages 57 and 58, to leave out 
paragraph 1 18 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

118. In our view. Second Chambers, as proposed in the White 
Paper and composed largely of landowners and reactionary elements 
opposed in general to the wishes of the mass of the people, are un- 
democratic. We are in favour of one Chamber only. We should like, 
on this subject, to quote with approval the opinion of some Members 
of the Indian Statutory Commission. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report [vide infra^ paras. 1~42B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide supra paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published. (Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 621-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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** It has generally been proposed in evidence before the Joint 
Conference to constitute Second Cliambers disproportionately repre- 
sentative of vested interests. They fear that such Chambers would 
be regarded as an undemocratic instrument of Government, and 
that ceaseless conflict between the two Houses would result. They 
think that this danger will be a real one, however the Second 
Chambers may be formed. Wliilst a Second Chamber wall not be 
a substitute for the Governor's powers, its existence may be used as 
an argument for modifying the Governor's powers before this is 
desirable, and it may support the Lower House against the Governor 
and so increase rather than prevent friction between him and the 
Legislature. So long as IVIinisters are secured in the support of the 
Lower House, and so obtain the funds which they require, the Second 
Chamber can exercise little control on the administrative side, and 
it is here that the influence of a Legislature is most required." 

" In the Joint Memorandum submitted to us by the British Indian 
Delegation they pointed out tliat only one of their number was in 
favour of Second Chambers in the three Provinces of Bengal, Bihar, 
and the United Provinces, while another Member of the Delegation 
considered that only in the case of the United Provinces was a Second 
Chamber necessary. All the others were totally opposed to the creation 
of Second Chambers in Bengal, Bihar, and the United Provinces. There 
are two other arguments against Second Chambers which must be given 
due weight. The first is the additional cost on Indian revenues, which 
would be considerable and out of all proportion to the benefit, if any, 
to be gained ; and the second is the drain on the personnel of the 
Province which would be made b}’' creating so large a number of seats 
which must be filled.") 

Objected to. 

On Question ; — 

Contents (2) 

Lord Snell, 

Mr. Attlee 


Sir John Wardlaw-^Iilne. 


Not Contents (19). 
Marquess of Salisbu^ 5 ^ 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Viscount Halifax, 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Eankeillour, 

]\Ir. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Loid Eustace Perc 3 % of Derby, and Major 

Cadogan. Page 57, line 41, after ("Provinces.") to insert {" Wc see no 
"reason for giving an exceptional power to the Provincial Legislatures to 
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** amend the Constitution in this one respect, and ”vvc think that the abolition 
** or cremation of a Legislative Council should, instead, be included among tin? 

questions on which, as we shall later propose in our Report,^ a Provincial 
** Legislature shall have a special right to present an address to the Governor 
** for submission to His Majesty and to Parliament ".) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, tlie Earl of Derby, and jMajor 
Cadogan. l^ge 57, line *12, to leave out (“ this *') and to insert these 
alterations 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, the Earl of Derby, and ^lajor 
Cadogan. Page 58, lines 2 to 9, to leave out from (“ Report*.'’) in line 2 to the 
end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph IIS is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 118 is postponed. 

Paragraph 119 is read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow on behalf of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. Page 58, line 22. after {" Government ") to insert 
(’* themselves ") ; line 23, to leave out {” themselves "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milnc. Page 58, lines 32 to 35, to leave 
out from ( * Classes/’) in line 32 to (” negotiations ^’) in line 35, and to insert 
(” subsequently ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is witlidrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 58, line 3G, to leave out 
(” tlifc represen la tu*cs of the caste Hindus and ") and to insert (’’a small 
group of persons claiming to speak for the Caste Hindus and certain 
*' representatives ".) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is wiUidrawm. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoarc and Mr. Butler. Page 58, line 36, to leave 
out the first (” the "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 119 is again read as amended. 

Tlic further consideration of paragraph 1 19 is postponed. 

Paragraph 120 is read. 

It is moved by the Lord Iver (M. Lothian), the Jfarquess of Reading, and 
Mr. Foot. Page 59, lines 12 to M, to leave out from {” Award ; ”) in line 12 
to (*' be*') in line I^and^to insert (" lliotigh the latter gave the Depressed 
** Classes electors a vote in the general constituencies as well as for the special 
scats rescr\Td for thcmsclvx\s ; but whereas under tlic communal award tlic 
'* Depressed Classes electors were to vote separately for the scats reserved for 
them ^as well as jointly witli other Jliiiclus in the general constituencies, 
under tlic Poona Pact there will now only *\) 

The same is agreed to. 

* Jitfra paras. 356 and 357, 

* Infra, page 73. 
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Paragraph 120 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 120 is postponed. 

Paragraph 121 is read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 59, to leave out paragraph 121, 
and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

C' 121. We have found ourselves in some difficulty in dealing %vith 
this aspect of the problem, o%ving to the declaration of the Government, 
referred to in paragraph 119, that they would entertain no suggestions 
for the alteration of their Award which had not the support of all 
the parties aSected, and we might well have felt justified in the 
circumstances in holding that the matter was one which had been 
placed beyond our purview. This course was rendered difficult how- 
ever, by the representations of those who desired to give evidence 
before us, as to its effect upon the development of responsible self- 
government particularly in the Presidency of Bengal ; and by deciding, 
as we did, that such evidence was admissible, we automatically brought 
the matter within the scope of our enquiry. The original Award was 
strongly criticised by more than one witness wffio appeared before us 
on the ground that it must operate inequitably in the case of Bengal ; 
and it w^as urged that the disadvantage at which the caste Hindus 
would be placed under it would be greatly intensified as a result of the 
adoption of the Poona Pact. Particular objection w^as taken to the 
reservation of seats and the emplo3nnent of. separate communal electorates 
in a province in which the community in wffiose interest the reservation 
is made forms a majority of the population. We cannot but be impressed 
by the force of this contention and we think it desirable that we should 
set forth our views as to the purpose for which the reservation of seats 
and the device of separate electorates should be employed. 

The system was introduced at the time of the Minto-Morle^^ Reforms 
of 1909 ^vith a view to safeguarding the interests of minorities and in 
particular the Moslem Minority ; and while, on general grounds, we may 
deplore the necessity for such a device we have reluctantly come to the 
conclusion lhat in existing circumstances in India the necessity persists. 
We do not, therefore, propose to elaborate the objections which may be 
urged against the system as a whole. But it is one thing to concede 
separate communal electorates for the purpose of giving Minorities 
reasonable representation in the various legislatures ; it is an entirely 
different thing to employ the system for the purpose of conferring' upon a 
majority community in any particular province a permanent majority 
in the legislature unalterable by any appeal to the electorate. Such a 
course has never hitherto been adopted. Jt was considered and rejected 
by the Statutory Commission, who declared that a claim submitted to 
them which in Bengal and the Punjab would give to the Moslem com- 
munity a fixed and unalterable majority in the general constituency seats, 
was one which they could not entertain ; ' it would be unfair', they 
%vrote, ' that Muhammadans should retain the very considerable 
weightage they now enjoy in the six provinces and that there should 
at the same time be imposed, in face of Hindu and Sikh Opposition, 
a definite Moslem majority in the Punjab and in Bengal unalterable 
by any appeal to the electorate.' This is the position which will 
arise if the distribution of seats proposed ia the White Paper for the 
Legislative Assembly of Bengal, is given effect to. The Legislative 
Assembly is to consist of 250 seats. Of these 51 are allotted to 
Special interests, leaving 199 general seats. Of these general seats 
119 are to be reserved for Moslems leaving 80 for the Hindus. But 
under the terms of the Poona Pact 30 of these 80 seats are to be reserved 
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for the so-called depressed classes, hereafter to be l^own as the Scheduled 
Castes, and the number of general seats open to tlic Caste Hindus is 
thus reduced to 50. It is prol^blc tliat in the case of the 20 special interest 
seals wJn’ch are open to Moslems and Hindus, tlic great majority will fall 
to llie Hindus ; but even if tlic Caste Hindus were to secure the whole 
20 scats tliey would still be arbitrarily limited by Statute to 70 seats in a 
Legislative ^Vssembly of 250, To restrict in this way the possible share 
in tlie government of tlic province, of tlie community which plays a 
predominant part in its intellectual and x^olitical life, seems to us to be 
both unwise and unfair. Before making our recommendations we have 
one further comment to make on tlic clTcct in Bengal of tlie Poona Pact. 
The object of resenung seals for the depressed classes should be in our 
view, to secure to the real depressed classes — tliat is to say the Sudras, 
or outcasts — a voice in the legislature. We believe that in Bengal 
the number of such people is small ; and we fear that the result of 
e.\ tending the list of scheduled castes as proposed in the While Paper, 
will be to defeat the object in \ncw, for it wall not then be members of 
tlie real depressed classes who will l>c returned for the ScJicduIcd Oistc 
Scats, but mcml>crs of the jx)wcrful Namasudra and Rajbansi Castes 
who experience no difficulty in getting returned to the legislature even 
now without any reserv^ation of scats at all, and whose interests arc as 
much op|x;scd to those of tlic untouchables as arc the interests of the 
highest castes tlicmscivcs. 

** We liavc now to submit our recommendations. With tlic Moslems 
in a majority in any particular province, we Ihinlc that no reservation 
of scats for them ought to be necessary, and the logical solution of the 
problem would be to make no provision for a separate ^foslcm clccloratc 
but to throw the whole of the [;cucral seats open to Moslems and Hindus, 
so that (xindidalcs whether Moslems or Hindus would liavc to stand on 
their merits and make their appeal to the electors at large. We realise, 
however, that in this ease that which is desirable is not necessarily 
expedient and we feel constrained to suggest a less radical alteration. 
We therefore, recommend as a general principle that in any province 
in which scats arc rcscr\"ed for a community wliich constitutes a majority 
of the |>opulation, a decision whether election in the case of tlie general 
seats, including those reserved for the majority community, sliould be by 
separate or by joint electorate, should rest with the minority. 

** There remains the question of the Poona Pact. We need not recall 
the circumstances in which the so-called pact was concluded. We do 
not thinJc that those who were parties to it can be said to liavc been 
accredited representatives of the caste Hindus or to have jxisscsscd any 
mandate to cficct a settlement. We think that the arrangements for the 
representation of the depressed ckisscs contained in the original award of 
His M.ajcsty*s Government were preferable and we recommend their 
adoption. In the appropriate place we give tables setting forth the 
distribution of seats in the legislatures in accordance with our proposals. 

** Apart from the general alteration in the distribution of scats due to a 
return to the original Communal Award in the ease of the Depressed 
CIi'isscs, our proposals in twelve some further redistribution of the scats 
in the aisc of the I-egislativc Assembly of Bengal and we think it desirable 
to explain here the reasons for the alterations which we propose. Under 
the projxjsals contained in the White Paper the Assembly in Bengal will 
consist of 250 members. Of these 250 .scats 51 will be reserved for the 
representation of S]>ccial interests, leaving 199 general territorial con- 
stituencies. Of these general seats 119 arc to be reserved for Moslems 
leaving 80 only for the Hindu community including tlic Depressed Classes. 
Since the population ratio is approximately 55 per cent. Moslem and 
45 per cent, Hindu it follows that so far as the general territorial 
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constituencies are concerned the Moslems are being given ten seats more 
and the Hindus ten seats less than they would be entitled to on a popula- 
tion basis. It is true that this disparity will almost certainly be lessened 
as a result of the elections to the special interest seats which will be open 
to Moslems and Hindus. These number 20 and various estimates of the 
proportions of them which wll be won by Moslems and Hindus respec- 
tively were submitted to us in th^ course of the evidence which was laid 
before us. We think that the Moslems may be expected to secure six 
of the 20 seats, which would bring their total representation up to 125 
seats as compared with 94 seats in the case of the Caste Hindus and the 
Depressed Classes taken together. But even supposing that the Moslems 
were to secure none of the 20 seats they would still fill 119 seats as com- 
pared with 110 which is the maximum number of seats open to the 
Caste Hindus and the Depressed Classes combined under the proposals 
of the White Paper. 

We have already stated our objections to conferring upon a com- 
munity by statute a definite majority unalterable by any appeal to the 
electorate, \\rhen the relative position of the two communities in 
Bengal in everything except actual numbers is taken into account, it 
will be seen that the reasons against placing the Hindu community in a 
position of permanent statutory inferiority in the legislature are par- 
ticularly strong. Under British rule the Hindus have played an 
enormously predominant part in the intellectual, the cultural, the 
political, the professional and the commercial life of the province. More 
than 64 per cent, of those who are literate in Bengal are Hindus ; nearly 
80 per cent, of the students attending High Schools, nearly 83 per cent, 
of those in Degree classes, and nearly 86 per cent, of the post graduate and 
research students are Hindus. A similar preponderance is found in the 
case of the professions, and in the case of Banking, Insurance and 
Exchange. In all previous Constitutions the significance of these facts 
has been admitted. Under the Luclmow Pact (an agreement between 
Moslems and Hindus arrived at in 1916) the Moslems in Bengal were 
allotted no more than 40 per cent, of the seats proposed to be filled by 
Indians by election ; and under the Constitution now in force there are 
reserved for them only 46 per cent, of the general territorial constituencies. 

“ In the circumstances set forth above we should have felt justified, 
had the slate upon which we have to write been a clean one, in recom- 
mending that in Bengal all general territorial constituencies should be 
open to candidates of both communities without reservation of seats or 
separate electorates (except in the case of the 10 seats reserved for the 
Depressed Classes). But as we have already pointed out, the slate upon 
which we have to write is very far from being a clean one, and we have 
felt obliged to steer a middle course between the claims of the Hindus 
and the expectations which have been aroused in the minds of the 
Moslems. Broadly speaking, as \dll be seen from an examination of the 
Appendix, the effect of the changes which we propose in the scheme of 
the WTiite Paper will be as follows : — 

(1) To give to Moslems or to Hindus, whichever is the minority 
community in any particular province, the right to decide whether 
election in the case of the general territorial constituencies shall be by 
separate or by joint electorates ; 

(2) In the case of Bengal to allot the general territorial seats between 
Moslems and Hindus on a population basis ; and 

(3) To give to the Depressed Classes in all provinces the representation 
given to them by the Government under their original Award^before 
it was modified by the Poona Pact. 
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There is one other point to which we wish to refer. Under the provisions 
of the White Paper^ no change in the distribution of scats under the 
Communal Award is to be made during the first ten years during wliich 
the Constitution is in operation, and tlicrcaftcr no proposals for modifica- 
tion will be taken into consideration which do not carry with them tlie 
assent of the communities atlccled. We tliink that it is unlikely that such 
assent will be given by a community entrenched in a position of statutory 
superiority in the legislature ; and we recommend, therefore, that it 
should be open to either communit}' at the expiration of ten years to 
petition Parliament to modify the Award.”) 

• Paragmph 49 of the Introduction to the While Paper. 



Appendix 

COMPOSITION OF PROVINCIAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLIES (Lower Houses). 
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2r Jiinii 1934 

Objected to. 


Not Contents (14). 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

The further consideration of paragraph 121 is postponed to Friday next. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next, at half-past 
Four o'clock. 


On Question : — 

Contents (9). 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord RankeiUour. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 

Sir Joseph Nall. 
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Die Liinae 2° Jnlii 1934 


Present : 


Loud ARcnnisnop of Cakterbury. 
Marquess or Salisbury. 

2^L\rquess of Zetland, 
jNL\RQUESS of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Keading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Latton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halif^vx. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lorq ICer (M. Lothian), 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of ISIontrose. 


^Ir. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
I'kiR. Cocks, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
I^Ir. Davidson. 

^Ir. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The proceedings of Friday last are read. 

Paragraph 121 is again considered. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Pages 59 and 60, to leave out from (” Assemblies.”) in line 43, 
page 59, to the end of the paragraph in page 60 and to insert (” We feel 
” somewhat differently, hov/cver, about the Poona Pact. We consider that 
** the original proposals of His Majesty's Government constitute a more 
” equitable settlement of the general communal question and one which is 

more advantageous to the Depressed Classes themselves in their present 
” stage of development. They united the two sections of the Hindu Com- 
” munity by making them vote together in the general constituencies, thereby 
” compelling candidates to consider the well-being of both sections of his 
“ constituents when appealing for their support, while they secured to the 
” Depressed Classes themsclvc.s sufficient spokesmen in the legislature, elected 
” w’holly by depressed class votes, to ensure their ease being heard and to 
** influence voting, but not so numerous that the Depressed Classes ^\ill 
” probably be unable to find representatives of adequate calibre with results 
” unfortunate both to themselves and the legislatures. That solution w'as 
” altered, in a great hurry, under pressure of Mr. Gandhi's ' fast unto death.' 1 
" In view of the fact that His Majesty's Government felt satisfied that the 
” agreement come to at Poona fell within the terms of their original announcc- 
“ ment and accepted it as a valid modification of the communal aw’ard, w'C 
” do not feel able to recommend them now to reject it.'') 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. As an amendment to the 
above amendment, to leave out fiom (” death ") in line 17 of the 
amendment to the end of the paragraph and to insert (” In view of 
" these considerations w’e feel obliged to recommend the Government 
" to reconsider the matter especially as regards Bengal.”) 

All amendments arc to the Draft Report (vide infra, paras. I-12B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide supra paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published, (Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on whicli pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Objected to. 

Oa Question : — 

Contents (10) 
Marquess of Salisbury, 
Marquess of Zetland, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton, 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Pensburst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 


Not Contents (17) 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl Peel, 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

I\Ir. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment to the amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. As an amendment to 
the original amendment, at the end to insert ('* But subsequently to the 
” arrangement of the Pact objections to it, in relation to Bengal, have been 
** strongly urged by caste Hindus from that Province. We should welcome 
an agreement between the caste Hindus and Depressed Classes to reduce 
the number of seats reser\’'ed to the latter in Bengal, possibly vath some 
** compensatory increase in such seats in some other Provinces, where a small 
addition in favour of the Depressed Classes would not be likely materially 
to affect the balance of communities in the Legislature.'*) 

The same is agreed to. 

The original amendment as amended is agreed to. 

Paragraph 121 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 121 is postponed. 

It is moved by IMr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. After paragraph 121 
to insert the folio wng new paragraph : — 

(" 121 A. We have given careful consideration in this connexion to 
the number of seats to be allotted to special interests and in particular 
to representations submitted to us in favour of a substantial increase 
in the number of seats to be allotted to Labour in the new Provincial 
Legislatures. Any material alteration in the number of seats allotted 
to special interests would inevitably involve a reopening of the Com- 
munal Award, and we have indicated above the objections to be seen 
to this. But we are in any case of opinion that the representation pro- 
posed in the White Paper for landlords, commerce and industry, 
universities and labour, the object of which is essentially to make 
expert loiowledge available in the legislatures and not to give any 
particular voting strength to individual interests, may be regarded 
as striking a just balance between the claims of the various interests, 
and as affording an adequate representation for them. We observe 
in particular that the representation of labour has been increased from 
9 seats in the present Provincial Legislative Councils to a total of 38, 
the present marked difference between the representation of labour 
and of commerce and industry being thus very substantially reduced. 
Having regard to this, to the large number of seats set aside for the 
Depressed Classes (whose representatives will to some extent at any 
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rate represent labour interests), and to the extension of the franchise, 
which will bring on the electoral roll large numbers of the poorer and 
of the lp.bouring classes, we are of opinion that the position of labour, 
the importance of which wc fully recognise, is adequately safeguarded 
under the proposals embodied in the White Paper.*') 

The Amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 


Paragraph 122 is again read. 

It is moved bj’^ ^Ir, Attlee, ^Ir, Codes, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 60, to leave out paragraph 122 and to insert the following new 
paragraph : — 

{'* 122. We accept the numbers suggested in the White Paper for 
the Provincial Legislatures, subject to the following alterations. We 
can see no reason for the provision for special scats for landlords. In 
the Report of tlic Indian Statutory Commission, Volume II, Part II, 
Chapter 2, Section 90, the question of tlic special representation of 
landholders vv’as exhaustively reviewed. They came to the conclusion 
that the landholding interests have in fact at the present time been 
returned for four limes as many scats as were specially reserv»’cd for 
tlicm, and considered tliat the special protection furnished to them 
at the present lime could be safely withdrawn. We are entirely in 
agreement with this view. If sx>ecial representation were needed it 
should be given not to those who by reason of their wealth and status 
in the community command influence and power, but to those who 
by reason of their poverty and low status are likely to fmd their claims 
overlooked, Wc arc also opposed to special representation of universities. 
Wc know that the Indian Statutoiy*’ Commission agreed that university 
seats should be preserved, but with considerable hesitation. From 
our ov\Ti experience we find that university seats do not provide a special 
class of representative difTcring in any essential from those who find their 
way into legislative assemblies through general constituencies, and wc, 
therefore, propose that these special scats should be abolished. With 
regard to the representation of Commerce and Industry and Planting 
Interests, here, again, we consider that the vvealtli and influence of these 
classes will alwaj^ be sufilcient to obtain for tlicm adequate representation 
in the legislature. In the case of Europeans, where admittedly there may 
be little likelihood of tlicir being elected from general constituencies, 
wc recognize that, in view of tlic long connection of the British people 
with India and the special interests of Europeans, that there should 
be special representation for them. Wc believe, also, that the presence 
of Europeans in the l-rcgislativc Assemblies has been welcome to their 
Indian colleagues as bringing in an experience which has been found 
very valuable. Wc think that the representation given to Europeans 
should be frankly given to them as such and tlicy should not be returned 
as rcprcscntativ'’cs of Industry and Commerce. The abolition of these 
special scats will provide for an increase in the number to be allotted to 
the territorial constituencies and thus allow of some reduction in their 
area and population. This should, of course, be done with due regard to 
preserving the communal proportions.*’) 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 

Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (24). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 


Special mtercsU 
seats. 
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Not Contents (24) — confhmed. 
Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Plardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Kankeiliour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr, Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-IMilne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain, page 60, line 20, to leave out 
{" nominated seats and to insert (“ seats to be filled by nomination '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour and the Marquess of Zetland, page 60, 
line 25, at the end, to insert (** We have in other respects followed the scheme 
** alread}’' proposed for the United Provinces in preference to that suggested 
for Bengal and Bihar. We think it inexpedient that so large a proportion 
** of the Second Chamber should be chosen by the First and thereby presu- 
mably reflect their views. We think further that the Legislative CouncOs 
" should not be dissoluble but that a third of its members should retire at 
" fixed intervals.'') 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdra\ra. 


Increased 

Labour 

Representation. 


Paragraph 122 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 122 is postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell, 
page 60, after paragraph 122, to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

(“ 122 A. We consider also that there should be an increase in the 
number of seats reserved for Labour. It might be contended that 
having rejected the claims of the landholding and capitalist classes to 
special representation, we are not equitable in retaining special seats for 
Labour. The answer is the same as that applicable to the case of the 
depressed classes. It is necessaiy to give special protection to those 
whose economic circumstances render them liable to' exploitation, 

'' The Indian Franchise Committee in its report stressed the import- 
ance of adequate representation of Labour in the Legislatures, pointing 
out that ' the force of Labour is in its numbers,' and that ^ until a further 
lowering of the franchise secures it more wholly adequate representation 
in the electoral roll * special representation is necessaiy, and it quotes 
with approval the views expressed by the Royal Commission on Indian 
Labour ‘ if special electorates are to remain a feature of the Indian 
Constitution, there is hardly any class with so strong a claim to repre- 
sentation by this method as industrial labour,' and further ' If special 
constituencies are retained it should be recognised that Labour has not 
less claim to representation than employers.' With these views we are 
in full accord. 


2 ° Julii 1934 

Contents (4). 
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** The Indian Fi*anchisc Committee recommended that 38 seats should 
be given to Labour in the Provincial Legislative Councils as against 
46 seals allocated to Commerce and Industry’. The \\^iite Paper has 
increased tliis disparity by adding yet another 10 to the latter. Vested 
interests arc also reinforced in the ^Yhitc Paper proposals by the votes 
given to the landlords. The Indian Franchise Committee further pointed 
out that ^ the administration of labour legislation must for the most part 
be in the hands of the provinces and we regard it as essential that the 
Pro\nncial Legislatures should contain rep resent .atives of Labour who 
can watch over the provincial administration and am represent the 
legitimate desires and grievances of the industrial labouring class.* 

" VJc therefore consider the representation given in the Wliite Paper 
as quite inadequate. Wc support the proposal of the Indian National 
Trade Union Conference that Labour should be given at least 10 per 
cent, of the total number of scats. 

" 122B. We should prefer that as far as possible Labour Representa- 
tion should be obtained by establishing adult suffrage in the industrial 
and planting and the large cities. Wc consider that the more developed 
administration in those areas would be able to cope vdth increased 
electorate, while there is no reason why the francliise level should be the 
same in all constituencies. In our own country there was for many 
years a great diversity of franchise as between urban and rural areas. 

'* Wc especially desire this method because it is in our view far better 
that the needs of the wage earners should be brought home to the 
candidates of all classes who would be affccled by the existence of a 
labour vote than tliat labour representatives should be returned by 
constituencies of electors segregated from the rest of the community, 

“ Wc recognize, however, that this method is at present only of 
limited application, and that pending the introduction of adult suffrage 
generally it is necessary to pro\dde for special constituencies. 

122C. Accordingly wc concur vdlh the Indian Franchise Committec*s 
proposals for Trade Union Constituencies as a temporary measure. 
The recommendation was to form these constituencies in the following 
manner : — 

(a) To qualify as an electoral unit for the purpose of voting for a 
special Trade Union Constituency, a Union should have been registered 
for a minimum period of one year (in the case of the first election 
under the new constitution six months). 

(b) Direct voting where the trade union is confined to one area. 

(c) Vlicrc the Trade Union covers two or more centres, election to 
the seat or seats allotted to the trade unions in the particular province 
through an electoral college compos eel of delegates in each union in 
the proportion of one for every group of one hundred voters. 

(fi?) In the varying circumstances of individual provinces sails 
might, if conditions mal:e it feasible and desirable, be allotted from 
among the triad c union scats to be filled by representatives of trade 
unions of special importance or of specially large membership. 

'* 122D. The suggested qualifications of electors to trade union 
constituencies should be : — 

(a) Minimum age of 21 years. 

{b) Paid up mcmbcrsliip for at least six months of a registered 
trade union, which has itself been in existence for twelve months (in 
the first election under the new constitution membership tlirce months, 
registration of union six montlis). 


The method 
of securing 
I.abour 

Representation. 


Tnu!c Union 
Constituencies. 


Qualification 
of electors. 
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" They also suggest that a candidate for a trade union constituency 
should be either a member, or an honorary member, or an official as 
defined in the Trade Unions Act, of one of the trade unions concerned, 
his position in any of these capacities to be not less than one year's 
standing/') 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 


Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr, Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks, 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (24). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel, 

Viscount Halifax. ' 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
IVIr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

IVIr. Davidson. 

]\Ir. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 


Paragraphs 123 and 124 are again^read and postponed. 

Paragraph 125 is again read. 

It is moved hy Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 61, line 2$, to leave out 
(“supplemented by") and to insert (“to which are added ") ; and line 25, 
to leave out the second (" by "). 

The same are agreed to. 

Paragraph 125 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 125 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 126 and 127 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 128 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 62, line 35, to 
leave out (“ or ") and to insert (" for the detailed allocation as between trade 
" union and special labour constituencies of the seats allocated to Labour 
“ and "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 128 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 128 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 129 is again read. 

It is moved by tlic Lord Eustace Percy. Page 63, line 19, at tlic end to 
insert (** at the present moment''). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Uic Lord Eustace Percy. Page 63, lino 20, to leave out 
('* in the present condition"). 

The same is agreed to. 

11 is moved by the lx)rd Eustace Percy. Page 63, line 21, at the end to 
'* insert (** We do not, liowevcr, desire to be understcod as rcjx)rling against 
" the introduction of some s\*stcm of indirect election in the future. The 
'* considerations vhich we liave advanced against its adoption at the present 
" moment may lose much of their force as social conditions change, and as 
" institutions of local .self-government develop in the Provinces. The 
" problem is essentially one which Indians must consider for themselves, 
".and on which we feel sure that ]\\rliamcnt will he ready to listen with 
" the utmost attention to any recommendations which may be made to it by 
" I\o\dncial Legislatures ".) 

Tile same is agreed to. 

Riragraph 129 is again read ns amended. 

IT.e further consideration of paragmph 129 is ix>5lponcd. 

P.ara graph 130 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Altlcx", Mr. Cocks. Mr. Morgan Jones, and the I^rd Snell. 
Page 63, lines 22 to 24, to leave out from the lx.’ginning of tlic paragraph 
to the end of the first sentence and to insert 

{" We arc lK>und to acccjit the evidence which has l>een brought 
before us that at the prerent time administrative reasons forbid the intro- 
duction of adult franchise generally. We. therefore, accept the prop<jsals 
in the Wiite Pa]>er, subject to what lia.s been stated above with regard to 
labour representation and to the modifications which we indicate below with 
regard to the franchise for male voters. We consider tliai the constitution 
should provide do fmilcly for the introduction of adult franchise in the 
provinces. Power should be gdven to any Prox'incial Legislature to widen, 
but not to narrow the franclufc. It should be piovidcd that adult franchise 
should be in force in all provinces at the general election next following the 
expire' of ten years from the date of the inauguration of the new provincial 
constitution.") 

Objected to. 

On Qucidion : — 

Contents (4). 

Loid Snell. 

Mr. Attlee, 

Mr. Codes. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 


Not Contents (22). 

Lord Arebbishop of Qintcrburj% 
^^arquess of Sali.sburJ^ 

Marquesas of Zetland. 

Manjucss of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Heading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax, 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord ICer (M. Lothian). 

Lord Ilardingo of Pcnshiirst. 
Lord Hankcillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 
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Contents (4). Not Contents (22) — cmitinxted. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

IVIr. Davidson. 

Mr, Foot, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The said Amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 130 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 130 is postponed. 

Paragraph 131 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 132 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour, Page 65, lines 14 to 18, to leave out 
from the beginning of line 14 to the end of the sentence. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is '\vithdra^\^[^. 

It is moved by Mr. Codes, IMr, Attlee, Mr. I^Iorgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 65, line 18, after (“suttee,*') to insert (“The development of 
“ social consciousness among the women of India is phenomenal, and as far 
“ as we can ascertain has not been equalled by any other women's political 
“ movement in any other part of the world. The development is the more 
“ remarkable considering tlie impediments which such a movement has had 
“ to encounter. Nothing could be more disastrous at this juncture than to 
“ create the impression among the women of India that the proposed new 

constitution treated of persons of less equal citizenship.") 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is vdthdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 65, line 26,^ to leave out 
from the beginning of line 26 to the end of the sentence and to insert (''which 
can be adduced in favour of it "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 132 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 132 is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
Ten o'clock. 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

^Iarquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (jM. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr, Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Ch.^mberlain, 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Cr.\ddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

^Ir. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 
Earl Winterton, 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 
The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 


Paragraph 133 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, >Ir. !Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 65, 
lines 41 to 43, to leave out from (’* with *') in line 41 to {'* (2) ”) in line 43 
and to insert {“ altogether ”). 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 

Contents (3), 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


The said amendment is disagreed 


Not Contents (21). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

^farquess of Linlithgow, 
Marquess of Reading, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscoimt Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 


All amendments arc to the Draft Report {vide infra t paras. 1-42B, pp. 470*^91 ; and 
vide siipray paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, Part I.) 

A Kx*y is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 65, 
line 42, after (*' husband's ") to insert (** or late husband's "). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 65, 
lines 42 and 43, to leave out from (" property ") in line 42 to {" ; (2) ") in 
line 43. , 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 65, 
line 43, to page 66, line 10, to leave out from Provinces ; ") in line 43, 
page 65, to the end of the paragraph in page 66 and to insert the follovdng 
new sub-division. 

“ (2) That a literacy qualification should be substituted for the 
educational standard qualification ; and (3) That the wives, pensioned 
widows, and mothers of Indian officers, non-commissioned officers and 
soldiers should be enfranchised ; (4) That the vnfe of a man who is 
qualified as an elector under the new constitution shall' be entitled to a 
vote. We are aware that this will mean a big addition to the electorate, 
but ^ve are persuaded that it would be unfortunate if a big addition to the 
male electorate were made now without a corresponding increase in the 
women's vote. Delay now w’^ould only mean an increase later, which 
would have an unsettling effect on the political situation in the 
provinces.") 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (3). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


The said amendment is disagreed to 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 65, 
lines 44 and 45, to leave out from the beginning of line 44 to (" a ") in line 45. 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 65, 
lines 46 and 47, to leave out from (" that ") in line 46 to the third (" the ") 
in line 47. 

The same is disagreed to. 


Not Contents (21). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 
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It is moved by Mr. C<xks, Mr. Morgan Jones, «ind tlie Lord SncII. Page 66, 
line 6, after (" application '*) to insert ('* personally or by letter or *'). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord SncII. Page 66, 
line 6, after husband *') to insert (“ personally or by letter 
The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 133 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 133 is postponed. 


paragraph 134 is again road. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and tlic Lord Snell. Page 66, 
line 27, to leave out (“ women ") and to insert (" wives or wido\\*s *’). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is ^nth drawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 66, 
lines 2S and 29, to leave out from (“ property,*’) in line 28 to (" with *’) in 
line 29 and to insert {'* l>cforc the second election under the new constitution ’*) 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 

Contents (S). 

Lord Arclibishop of Canterbur}*, 
Marquess of Reading. 

I^rd Kcr (M. Lothian). 

Lord SncH. 

I^rd Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. VooL 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Tlie said amendment is <lis.agrccd to. 


Not Contents (17), 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeiliour. 

3fr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr, Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

line 32, 


It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Joncij, and the Lord Snell ; 
to leave out ('* not later than **) and to insert {'* lx; fore *’), 

7‘he same is agreed to. 

I^ragraph 134 i5i again read ;is amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 134 is i>ostjK)ncd. 


Paragrapli 135 is again read. 

The following ametuhnenC is laid before the Committee. 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell to move. 
Page 66, lines 44 to 49, to leave out from tlie beginning of line 44 to tlie 
end of the paragraph and to insert (“ For these and other reasons we 
** endorse the recommendation of the I'nmchise Committee "). 

The consideration of the said amendment is post])oncd. 

It is moved by the J^rd Eustace Percy. Page 66, lines 44 to 49, to leave 
out lines 44 to 49 inclusive, and to insert ('* We think this objection has con- 
'*sidcrable force. It may be impossible at the present moment for some 
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“ Provinces to adopt, as some other Provinces propose to do, so low a standard 
“ as the completion of the fourth class of the primar}^ school, or even the 
" lea^dng examination of a middle school, partty o\\ing to lack of records 
" and parth' owing to the number of persons who would thus be enfranchised. 

But we think that it should be open to the Provincial Government to 
" prescribe at least any middle school certificate as the qualification for the 
" suffrage.'') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 135 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 135 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 136 and 137 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 138 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (^L Lothian). Page 68, line 10, to leave out 
from ordinance ") to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 138 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 138 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 139 and 140 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 141 is again read. 

It is moved b}' Sir Samuel Hoare and IMr, Butler. Page 69, line 15, after 
('* reasonable^ ") to insert {*' so far as the Excluded Areas proper are concerned. 
We think, however, that a distinction might weU be dravm in this respect 
bet^veen Excluded Areas and Partially Excluded Areas, and that the 
application of Acts to, or the framing of Regulations for. Partially Excluded 
Areas is an operation which might appropriate^ be performed by the 
Governor acting on the ad^dce of his Ministers, the decisions taken in' each 
case being, of course, subject to the Governor's special responsibility" for 
Excluded Areas, that is to say, being subject to his right to differ from the 
" proposals of his IMinisters if he thinks fit.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 141 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 141 is postponed. 

Paragraph 142 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 143 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour, the Marquess of Zetland, and 
Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 69, line 45, at end to insert (" It must however 
" be made clear that like powers of borro\ring and transfer (or ^ virement ') 
'* which are found in Appropriation Acts at home are at the disposal of the 
" Government "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 69, line 45, at 
the end to insert (" We assume, of course, that, as at present the governments 
" in India vdll, within limits, continue to possess powers of * virement ' or 
" re-appropriarion "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 143 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 143 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 144 to 146 are again read and postponed. 

1 Paper, Proposal 108. . 
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* Paragraph 147 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks and the Lord Snell. Page 71 , 
line 35, to leave out {“ that and to insert )" v c are of the opinion 
*' that in the case of Monc}” Bills the Upper Chamber shall have no power of 
amendment, delay or rejection. Moreover in other matters**). 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 


Contents (3). 
Lord Snell. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Kot Contents (19), 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lj’tton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Kcr (M. Lothian). 

Lord liardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankcillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
]Mr. Butler. 

!Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 

Mr, Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, 

Lord Eustace Perej', 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 72, 
lines 2 to 10, to Ictavc out from (" We **) in line 2 to (*' The **) in line 10 and 
to insert (" accept this solution **). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankcillour and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 72, 
lines 5 to 7, to leave out from (*' least,*') in line 5 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankcillour and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 72, 
line 12, after {*^ responsibilities,**) to insert ('* or with the necessary financing 
‘* of the. Provincial Administration,**). 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 147 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 147 is postponed. 

The Appendix (I) is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 14 8. is xigain read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 74, lines 5 to 29, to leave 
out from (“ united.**) in line 5, to the end of the paragraph and to insert : 
(" We have already giv'cn our reasons for approving this proposal in principle 
and have pointed out that it involves two distinct operations, the one a 
necessary consequence of the grant of Provincial Autonomy to British India, 
the other the establishment of a new relationship between British India and 
the Indian States. It only remains for us to consider the method by which 
each of these two operations is to be carried out.**) 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 148 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 148 is postponed. 

Paragraph 149 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 150 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 75, line 21, to leave out 

and Indian States"'). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 75, line 36, to page 76, line 1 1, 
to leave out from the beginning of line 36, page 75, to the end of the paragraph, 
page 76. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 150 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 150 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 76, after paragraph 150, to 
insert the folloAving new paragraph : — 

150A. The rights, authority and jurisdiction which will thus be 
conferred by the Crown on the new Central Gk)vemment will not extend 
to any Indian State, It follows that the accession of an Indian State to 
the Federation cannot take place otherwse than by the voluntary act 
of its Ruler. The Constitution Act cannot itself make any Indian State 
a member of the Federation ; it will only prescribe a method whereby 
the State may accede and the legal consequences which will flow from the 
accession. There can be no question of compulsion so far as the States 
are concerned. Their Rulers can enter or stand aside from the Federation 
as they think fit. They have anounced their vdllingness to consider 
federation with the Provinces of British India on certain terms ; but 
whereas the powers of the new Central Gk)vemment in relation to the 
Provinces will cover a wide field and will be identical in the case of each 
Province, the Princes have intimated that they are not prepared to agree 
to the exercise by a Federal Government for the purpose of the Federation 
of a similar range of powers in relation to themselves.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 150 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 150 A is postponed. 

Paragraph 151 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 76, to leave out 
paragraph 151. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 152 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 153 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 77, 
lines 26 to 34, to leave out from (" Crown.”) in line 26 to (” We ”) in line 34 
and to insert (“ We recognise that there may be some exceptions due to Treaty 

rights and special privileges, but we consider that there must be a definite 
” minimum laid down and that as far as possible all States should come in 
'' on the same terms ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 77, line 34, after 
(” course ”.) to insert (” We consider that one of the essential conditions of 
” Federation should be that States adhering to the Federation, like the 
" provinces, should accept the principle of internal freedom for trade in India 
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** and that. the Federal government alone should have the power to impose 
'* taritis and other* restrictions on trade. In cases where States already 
impose customs duties at their borders the condition of accession should 
** he that no addition to such duties should 1 k^ made, the question of the 
** conditions on which they shall lx* reduced or abolished being left to 
** subsequent negotiation l>otwcen the Slate in question and the Federal 
" government/') 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is \Wtlulra\vn. 

Paragraph 153 is again road. 

The further consider.ation of paragraph 153 is postponed, 

Para grapl \ 1 5 1 is aga i n rcat ! . 

It is xnove<l by Mr, Mnrfg\n Jones, .Mr. CoclvS, .and the I^ord Sncli. Page 77, 
line *10 to page 78, line 12, to leave out from the iKiginning of the paragraph, 
page 77, to ("We'') in line 12, page 78, and to in^^ert (" 'J'hc White i\iper 
*' suggests that a Fe<leration which cnmpnst.-d the Provinces and only a small 
" nu nilx*r of the States \voiiId hnr<Hy l>e <iescraang (jf the name. We are tin able 
" to agree. We consider that the forces mating for Federation are so strong 
'* that it is certain that Ixdoro long a majority of the States, in numbers 
" and j>opulation, will accede. At the same time, it is possible tliat lliere 
" might lx* some hesitation at the beginning and v.-e see no reason why the 
" rest of India should wait htr a cert.ain number of Rulers of Slates to change 
** their opiniotu- lx fore enjoying rt*sj>onsibiiity at the Centre. We would prefer 
" that the Fc^leration should start with a very large jiro^wrlion of the Indian 
'* Slates inchuled in it, but we Ixlieve that in .any event a start should be 
" made and that it should lx pcetsiblc to build up a hTderation by a gradual 
" accretion of States. It is for this rca'^on, among others, that we desire 
" that the conditions of accession should b^- uniform, and also, as we shall 
" indicate later, that there .should be a definite basis of representation for 
" States adhering.*’) 

'lire jvimc is di 'Mg reed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Ilardingf^ of Penshurst. Page 77, line 47, to leave 
out (" half ") and to insist (" tv/o-t birds 

The atn' udment, by leave of the Committee, is witlidrawui. 

It is moved by Mr. CfK:]:s, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 78, 
lines 12 to 14. to ieavt^ out from (** here* **) in line 12 to (** but ") in line 14 
and to ins^'rt We consider (hat the time lag which may be ncccf;r>ar\' between 
*' the establishment of autonomy in the Provincc.s and the establishment of 
" the hVl^-nition shotild not lx longer thaii is absolutely dictated by 
" adniinistr.aiivf rrecessity/’) 

The amendr])ent, by leave of tile rornmilte<r* is withdrawn. 

It is rnoverl by Mr. Cochs. Mr, Morgan Jones, an«l the Lord Snell. Page 78, 
line 14, to leave out {" but '*) and to insert ('* and ’*). 

The amendment, by le.ivo of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Crxlcs, Mr. Morgan Jone?', and the Lord Sncli. Page 78, 
lines 14 and 15. to leaver owi (" desirable, if not "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Cominittre, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 154 is again read. 

Tlje further consideration of paragraph 154 is postporu^d, 

Paragraph 15.5 is again read. 

It is moved ly Mr. ^^organ Jones, Mr. Cochs, and the Lord Snell. Page 78, 
line 17, to p.age 79, lino 1, to leave out from the beginning of line 17, page 78, 
to (" principle ") in line 1. p'^ge 79, and to insert : — 

(" We agree with the jjroposal in the White Paper, that there 
''must be a legal diffcretUialion of functions between the Representative 

* Jfi/ra, par.i. 2()B 
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* '‘of the Crown in his capacity as Governor-General of the Federation 
" and as representing the Sovereign in his relationship with the States not 
" adhering to the Federation and to all States in respect of the rights of 
“the Crown outside the sphere of the Federation. We consider that it 
“would be convenient if in his first capacity the King*s representative 
“were styled Governor-General and in his second Viceroy. We agree 
“with the 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, and Major Cadogan, Page 78, 
line 35, to page 79, line 4, to leave out from {“ proposal,*') in line 35, page 78, 
to the end of the paragraph on page 79. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdra%vn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 78, lines 37 to 39, to leave 
out from (“ future ; in line 37 to the end of the sentence. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 78, lines 39 to 45, to leave 
out from (“ purpose,") in line 39 to (" made ") in line 45 and to insert (*' The 
" suggestion "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is Avithdra\vn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 78, lines 39 and 40, to leave 
out from (“ that “) in line 39 to the first (“ the ") in line 40. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdraw. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 78, line 41, to leave out from 
(“ and ") to ('* We *’) and to insert (“ this being so "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is vdthdravm. 

Paragraph 155 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 155 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 156 to 158 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 159 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 80, line 20, to leave out 
from (“ We ") to (" force ") and to insert (“ appreciate, moreover, the "). 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 80, lines 33 to 35, to leave 
out from (“ contribution ") in line 33 to (" to ") in line 35. 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is withdra^vn. 

Paragraph 159 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 159 is postponed. 

Paragraph 160 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 81, line 3, after 
“ Legislature.^”) to insert (” We have already given our reasons for accepting, 
“ in principle, the proposal of the VTiite Paper that the Federal Government 
“ should be in some measure responsible to the Federal Legislature, but that 
“ this responsibility should not extend to all Federal subjects. This being 
“ accepted.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 81, line 15, to leave out the 
second {“ the *') and to insert (” certain ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 81, 
line 20, at the end to insert (" Before doing this, however, w^e think it is 

1 White Paper, Proposals 6-55. 
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necessary to point out that responsibility may take many forms. We believe 
that any attempt to try to create responsibility at the Centre by an exact 
reproduction of the machinery which functions at Westminster would be 
doomed to failure. In the first place, the system of responsible government 
as we know it in this country depends on stable divisions on Party lines 
and, generally speaking, functions satisfactorily where there are only two 
** main Parties. These Parties should not be the creation of groups formed 
by Members of the Legislature subsequent to their election, but should 
" represent real divisions of opinion which extend back to the constituencies. 
“ In the Federal Legislature, apart from the communal cleavages which 
already make the working of the British system difficult in many Provinces, 
“ there is to be a sharp division of the Legislature into two categories of 
" members, one of elected representatives from British India, the other of 
nominees of the Rulers of States. It seems difficult, therefore, to envisage 
** the emergence of Parties on the lines familiar to us in this country. Two 
** further obstacles present themselves. The first is that, owing to the nature 
of the Federation, the Members of the Legislature will not be equally 
“ concerned in its territory, and that the jurisdiction of the Federation will 
“ not extend as to all subjects equally over that territory, while the other is 
that the subject-matter of Central administration and legislation provides a 
** rather slender basis for a full parliamentary system. We realise that 90 per 
cent, of everything that concerns the ordinary citizen comes within the 
“ ambit of the Provincial administration. For these reasons we consider that 
responsibility at the Centre will be developed on lines very difierent from 
those obtaining at Westminster. We think that it is not always realised 
** in India that the British Cabinet is in fact the master of the Legislature. 

This is a result of the Party system, for the Cabinet, though formally 
'* selected by the Crown, is really composed of the leading members of the 
“ Party in a majority. It maintains its power largely through the discipline 
" of the Party machine backed by the power of dissolution. We think that 
this power of the Ministry to control the Legislature will not be reproduced 
‘ ' at Delhi ; indeed, we think that the Ministry will be far more the servant 
" of the Legislature than its master. Under these circumstances, we think 
‘ * that the real responsibility will lie rather with the Members of the Legislature 
'' than with the Ministers ; that is to say, that the Members of the Legislature 
will have to take full responsibility for their actions. We do not think that 
the practice, whereby a Ministry is dependent from day to day on a vote 
“ of the Legislature during a Session, is workable in India. We suggest 
proposals, which will give what is essential — greater stability to the 
•** administration '*.) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 160 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 160 is postponed. 

Paragraph 161 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 162 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 82, line 38, after 
(“ external affairs ") to insert reference to a footnote,^ and to insert the 
follo^ving as a footnote : — 

(” ^ This term does not, of course, include relations with the Indian 
States in matters in which they have not agreed to federate ; such matters 
will be dealt with personally by the Viceroy as representative of the 
Crown. It follows from this that any State matter which a Ruler has 
not accepted as federal in the case of his State will not be subject to 
discussion in the Federal, or a Provincial, Legislature, unless the Governor- 
General, or the Governor, considers that British Indian interests are 
afiected.’*) 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 162 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 162 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 163 to 165 are again read and postponed. 

Para^^ph 166 is read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones and Mr. Cocks. Page 84, to leave out 
paragraph 166 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 166. We do not wish to repeat here what we have already said with 
regard to special responsibilities. We consider that the White Paper 
proposals in regard to the Governor-General are open to the same 
objection as those suggested in the case of the Provincial Governors and 
we make the same recommendations for modification. In addition we 
do not think it necessary that the Governor-General should have a special 
responsibility for safeguarding the financial stability and credit of the 
Federation. It is, in our view, useless to give power and responsibility 
on the one hand and take it away wth the other. If Indian representa- 
tives are not capable of conducting on sound lines the finances of the 
Federation, they are not capable of self-government.”) 

Objected to. 

On Question ; — 

Contents (2). Not Contents (20). 

jMr. Cocks. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl Peel, 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. 

Page 84, lines 16 to 20, leave out from (" sphere ; ”) in line 16 to the end 
of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 166 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 166 is postponed. 

Paragraph 167 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. IMorgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell, Page 84, 
to leave out paragraph 167. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 167 is again read and postponed. 
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Paragraph 168 is read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 85, line 30, after (“ only.") 
to insert (*' , his action in the second capacity being untouched in any way 
** by the Constitution Act "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 168 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 168 is postponed. 

Paragraph 169 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Pages 85 and 86, to 
leave out paragraph 169. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 170 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. ^lorgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 86, 
line 11, after (" Ecclesiastical Affairs (^) ”) to insert (" For reasons which we 
" propose to state we disagree \viih the proposal that the two latter Depart- 
** ments should be reserved. We agree tiiat Defence must for some years be 
" a Reserved subject.") 

The same is disagreed to. 

The further consideration of paragraph 170 is postponed till to-morrow. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
Two o'clock, 

^ White Paper, Proposal 11. It is also proposed that the Governor-General shall 
himself direct and control the administration of British Baluchistan (White Paper, 
Proposal 5) ; but there will not be a Reserv^ed Department of British Baluchistan, 
which will be a chief Commissioner's Pro\dnce and will be in no different position 
from other Chief Commissioners’ Provinces, except that Ministers will not advise the 
Governor-General in relation to its administration. 
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Present : 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 170 is again considered. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 86, lines 19<-23, to leave out from (** CounciP*') in line 19 to and 
in line 23, and to insert (“ We consider that these Counsellors should form 
** part of a unified Ministry.") 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 170 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 170 is postponed. 

Paragraph 171 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 86, line 33, to leave out from (" India ") in line 33 to the end of 
the paragraph and to insert (" We recognize the serious constitutional issue 
" raised by the existence of the Indian Defence Problem and the Avay in which 
"it is met at the present time by the Army in India. So long as British 
" troops are employed in India, whether for external defence or for internal 
" security, it is, in our view, impossible to bring them under the orders of a 
" responsible IVIinister. The Indian Statutory Commission examined the 
" whole constitutional position created by the existence of the Indian Army 
" at great length, and they recognized that it was a formidable obstacle to 
" the development of complete self-government. We believe that Indian 
" public opinion is extremely sensitive on this point, but that the majority 
" of the leading statesmen recognize the hard facts of the situation. At 
" the same time, we believe that it is essential that the Constitution should 
" contain provisions for the bringing to an end of an anomalous position. 
" We consider that there should be a definite programme of Indianization 
" with a time-limit of thirty years. It may be urged that it is impossible 
" to lay down an exact period within which an Indianized Army would be 
" capable of the defence of India. There may be truth in this, but we consider 
" that it is necessary, if the work of Indianization is to be pushed forward 
" with the greatest possible energy, that there should be a clearly marked 
" time by which the goal is to be attained. From a study of such reports 
** and documents as have been available to us, we believe that this could be 

successfully accomplished in a period of twenty-five years. We suggest that 

that period should be aimed at but that a maximum of thirt}'' years should 
" be fixed which must not be exceeded." 

1 White Paper, Proposal 12. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide infra, paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide supra paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. 1, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on -which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be foimd. 
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** At the same time, we are impressed with the very large proportion of 
" her revenues which India spends on Defence. We do not suggest that this 
“is in excess of the amount needed to maintain sufficient forces for the 
“ requirements of India, and we are aware that a recent agreement on the 
“ subject of the capitation payments has resulted in an advantage of a 
“ million pounds a year in India's favour, but we consider that, as compared 
“ with other parts of the Empire outside the United Kingdom, India has for 
“ years borne, and is still bearing, an undue expense. It may be urged that 
“ India's defence by sea is provided by Great Britain, but her danger from 
“ the sea is a potential rather than an actual menace. India possesses in 
“ the North-West Frontier the one land frontier in the whole of the British 
“ Commonwealth which not only borders on areas which are frequently 
“ liable to be disturbed, but is exposed to the possibility of invasion by a 
“ hostile power. While we recognise the vital necessity of the safe-keeping 
“of this frontier in the interest of India herself, we cannot but recognize’ 
“ that the menace to that barrier may well result, not from anything which 
“ India herself does, but from the mere fact of her being a Member of the 
“ British Commonwealth. We therefore consider that the whole question of 
“ Imperial Defence and the responsibilities of the various Members of the 
“ British Commonwealth should be reviewed at an early date in order that 
^ ‘ it may be considered as to how far the burden now borne by India is equitable. 
“ While we agree that Defence must continue to be a reserved subject, we 
“ are strongly impressed with the need for building up an informed opinion 
“ on Defence matters, and we therefore propose that there should be a 

Standing Defence Committee of the Legislature.*') 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 

Contents (3). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr, Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 


Not Contents (21). 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland, 
ilarquess of Linlithgow. 
jMarquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton, 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


Paragraph 171 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 171 is postponed. 


Paragraph 172 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 87, lines 16 to 18, to leave 
out from (“ and “) in line 16 to (“ that **) in line 18, and to insert (“ if this be 


The Burden 
of Defence. 
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granted, some form of dyarchy, with all its admitted disadvantages is, as 
** we have already pointed out, inevitable ; but the form adopted must be 
" such 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 87, line 19, to leave out 
should ") and to insert will **), 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 87, line 20, to leave out 
(“ should **) and to insert (** ^^dll *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 172 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 172 is postponed. 

Paragraph 173 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 88, line 13, to leave out 
(” and and after (*' prevail ") to insert ('* and he must have adequate means 
of giving effect to them 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 173 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 173 is postponed. 

Paragraph 174 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 88, lines 14 to 22, to leave- 
out from the beginning of the paragraph to (*''The ”) in line 22, and to insert. 
(*' In order to secure the effective co-operation of the other departments of 
government, Federal or Provincial, and thus to render unnecessary any 
** recourse to the Govemor-Generars special powers in ordinary matters of 
administration, it may be well to establish some permanent co-ordinating 
“ machinery.'') 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is "withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 88- 
lines 22 to 32 to leave out from (" desirable.") in line 22, to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (" We are strongly impressed with the need for 
" building up an informed opinion on Defence matters, and we therefore 
" propose that there should be established a Standing Defence Committee of 
" the Legislature.") 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 174 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 174 is postponed. 

Paragraph 175 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 89,- 
lines 3 to 21, to leave out from (" post.") in line 3 to the end of tlie paragraph 
and to insert {” Bearing in mind the very large proportion of her revenues. 
" which India spends on Defence we concur ^vith the second and third 
" proposals.") 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 175 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 175 'is postponed. 

It is moved by the Earl Winterton. Page 89, after paragraph 175, to* 
insert the folio-wing new paragraph ; — 

(" 175A. In illustration of the principle that the Governor-General, 
should invite the collaboration of the Federal Ministry to the -widest 


; Employment of 
' Indian troops 
^outside India. 
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extent compatible with the preservation of his own responsibilit 3 ’-, we 
would refer to the question of lending Indian personnel of the Defence 
forces for service outside India. There have been many occasions on 
which the Government of India have found themselves able to spare 
contingents for operations overseas in which considerations of Indian 
defence have not been involved ; and we may presume that such 
occasions toII recur. There appears to be some misconception in 
India on this point, which it would be desirable to remove. It is not 
the case that, because a Government can in particular circumstances 
afford a temporary reduction of this kind in its standing forces, the size 
of those forces is thereby proved to be excessive ; or conversely, that if 
it is not excessive troops cannot be spared for service elsewhere. These 
standing forces are in the nature of an insurance against perils which 
may not always be insistent but which nevertheless must be provided 
for. There is thus no ground for assuming a prima facie objection to 
the loan of contingents on particular occasions. If on such occasions the 
Governor-General is asked whether he can lend a contingent, he must 
decide, first, whether the occasion involves the defence of India in the 
widest sense, and secondly, whether he can spare the troops having 
regard to all the circumstances at the time. Both these decisions would 
fall within the exclusive sphere of his responsibility. If he decided that 
troops could be spared, the only remaining constitutional issue would be 
narrowed doum to one of broad principle, namely, that Indian leaders 
as represented in the Federal Ministry should be consulted before their 
fellow-countrymen were exposed to the risks of operations in a cause 
that was not their own. In view, however, of the complexities that may 
arise, we do not feel able to recommend that the ultimate authority of 
the Governor-General should be limited in this matter. Our proposal 
is that when the question arises of lending Indian personnel of the 
Defence Forces for service outside India on occasions which in the 
Governor-GeneraFs decision do not involve the defence of India in the 
broadest sense, he should not agree to lend such personnel without 
consultation with the Federal Ministry. We have little doubt that in 
practice he will give the greatest weight to the advice of the. Federal 
Ministry before reaching his final decision. The financial aspect has 
also to be considered. Although in the circumstances we are discussing 
the defence of India would not be involved, it might on occasions be in 
Indians general interests to make a contribution towards tlie cost of 
external operations. Proposal 150 of the White Paper reproduces the 
provision of s. 20 (1) of the Government of India Act that the revenues 
of India shall be applied for the purposes of the government of India 
alone " ; and a contribution in the general interests of India would 
come within the scope of that provision. Under the new Constitution, 
however, the recognition of interests of this nature Avould fall vdthin 
the province of the Federal Ministry and Legislature, since, ex hypotJiesi, 
they would not be defence interests. If, therefore, the question should 
arise of offering a contribution from India's revenues in the circumstances 
we are discussing (and the interests in question did not fall under the 
other reserved department of External Affairs) we are of opinion that it 
would need to be ratified by the Federal Legislature.^') 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (17). 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 


Not Contents (3). 
Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 
Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 
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Contents (11) — (coniinued). Contents (3)* 

Viscount Halifax, 

Lord I^Iiddleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

INIr. Butler, 

I^Iajor Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Da\'idson, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

New paragraph 175 a is again read. 

Tlie further consideration of paragraP^^ 175A is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past 
Ten o‘clock. 
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" in wliich these words arc used in section 33 (1) of the Government of India 
'* Act, the command of the Forces in India will be exercised by a Commander* 

in-Chief to be appointed by His Majesty/') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph ISO is again read as amended. 

The furtlier consideration of paragraph ISO is postponed. 

Paragraph I8I is again read. 

It is moved by tlie Lord Snell, Mr. Codes and i\Ir. IVIorgan Jones. Page 91, 
to leave out paragraph ISl and to insert the following now paragraph ; — 

(" 181. see no reason wh)" the Indian Federation should not 
have control over the Department of Foreign Affairs. We recognise 
that the Viceroy, in his relations with those Indian States which do not 
join tlic Federation, and in relation to all the States in regard to tliose 
subjects which arc outside the Federation, wll continue to control the 
Department wloich in tlie Government of India has been hitherto 
described as foreign ; but Ave consider that in its relationship to the 
rest of the world India is entitled to have the same control over her 
foreign policy as that Avhich is conceded to tlic other Dominions. It 
may be suggested that, inasmuch as Indian Defence is to be a Reserved 
Subject, Foreign Affairs should also bo reser\^ed, but in our view tins is 
to turn tlic argument inside out. Armaments depend on foreign policy. 
India has for years paid for her own defence, although the foreign policy 
of tlie British Commonwealth of Nations, of which she is a member, 
has been decided without her ha\dng an effective voice. We would point 
out tiiat at the Peace Conferences and subsequently in the League of 
Nations India has had representation as a nation. We consider that this 
recognition which was given to her as a consequence of the services of 
her sons in the Great War should be given a full content by conceding 
to her the same degree of control over her external relations as is enjoyed 
by her sister States in the British Commonwealth.") 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 1 81 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 181 is postponed. 

Paragraph 182 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 183 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 92, 
lines 13 to 36, to leave out from the beginning of line 13 iv the end of the 
paragraph and to insert {" It seems to us a mistake to have a special reserved 
** Department of the Government of India to look after the religious ministra* 
" tions of the Anny and Scr\'iccs in India. Such ministrations, in our opinion, 
" should form part of the organization of the Army and the ScrAuccs. Wiictlier 
" it is wise to make such ministrations a drain on the rev'cnues of a people of 
" other religions is, we think, a point that has not heretofore been suilicicntly 
•’ considered. Wiile we are prepared to accept tlic proposition that so long as 
" we have an Army in India their spiritual needs should be provided for, we 
" cannot see Avhy this can only or best be achiev'cd by the proposal of the 
" White Paper to retain tlie Ecclesiastical Department permanently^ as a 
** special Kcserv'cd Department of the Government of India, We think it 
" would be vert’ much better to abolish this Department and include religious 
" ministrations as an integral part of the Army administration. We would go 
" further and propose that so long as we have an Army and Services in India 
" whose spiritual needs are entirely different from those of the peoples amongst 
" tvhom tlicy serve, it would be a gracioii.s act on our part if the necessary 
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under the White Paper proposals, the Govenior-General is to be directed 
by his Instrument of Instructions to include, * so far as possible in his 
Ministry, not only members of important minority communities, but 
also representatives of tlie States which accede to the Federation. It 
may be thought that this proposal runs the risk of adding to the possible 
dangers of communal representation in tlie Ministry, to wliich we have 
referred in speaking of the Provinces, the further dangers of territorial 
representation. This, however, is a common feature of all Federations. 
Few, if any, have in practice found it possible to constitute an Executive 
into which an element of territorial representation does not in some 
sense enter, and in the Swiss Constitution the principle of such representa- 
tion is explicitly laid down ; so that to advance this as an argument 
against the White Paper proposals would be, in effect; to reject an 
All-India Federation even as an ultimate ideal. Moreover, the limitation 
of the functions of the Federal Executive to matters of essentially 
All-India interest is calculated to minimise the dangers of both communal 
and territorial representation. Tariffs and excise duties, currency and 
bransport are national, not communal questions ; and it is not unreason- 
able to assume that any clash of interest ^vlth regard to them will tend 
in future to have an economic rather than a communal origin. There 
will, therefore, be centripetal as well as centrifugal forces ; and it seems 
to us indeed conceivable that, until tlie advent of a new and hitherto 
unknown alignment of parties, a central Executive such as we have 
described may even come to function, as wc believe that the Executive 
of the Swiss Confederation functions, as a Idnd of business committee 
of the Legislature.") 

After debate the further consideration of the above amendment is postponed. 

Paragraphs 188 to 192 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 188 to 192 is postponed. 

Paragraph 193 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 194 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, ]\Ir, Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 98, 
line 30, after (“ Paper ") to insert (" It should be recognized that to attempt 
** to provide a legislative body which shall be representative of a population 
" of over 350 millions is without precedent. We are met at the outset by 
" the difficulty of applying the representative S 3 "stem on a basis of direct 
“ representation to a unit of such magnitude. On the one hand, if the con- 
" stituencies were of a reasonable size, the resultant chamber would be un- 
" manageably large ; if on the other hand, tlie chamber were of a reasonable 
" size the constituencies on which it was based would necessaril}^ be enormous.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 194 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 194 is postponed. 

Paragraph 395 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, I\Ir. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 99, 
line 3, at the end to insert ("As we understand the proposals of the \^ffiite 
" Paper it is suggested that the two Chambers, except for the pro\uso that 
" Money Bills will be initiated in the Assembly and that the range of the 
" functions of the Upper Chamber in relation to Supply Avill be less extensive 
" than those of the Lower Chamber, are to possess equal powers, and that 
" in the event of differences between the two Houses, the device of a Joint 
" Session should be employed. We consider that, in effect, this really makes 
" the Central Legislature a single Chamber, meeting for certain purposes in 
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** two sections, and makes an unnecessary duplication of representation, which 
“ results in an unwieldy body of legislatures. We, therefore, propose that 
" there should be only one Chamber at the Centre, and we accept the pro- 
** portions laid down fortcepresentation from the Provinces and the States as 
** applying to a single chamber/') 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 


Contents (3). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr, Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (20). 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr, Davidson. 

Mr. Foot, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Simon. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 195 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 195 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 196 to 198 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 199 to 203 are again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M, Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Pages 100 to 102, to leave out paragraphs 199 to 203 inclusive, 
and to insert the following new paragraphs ; — 

(" 199. There are, broadly, three possible ways of constituting the 
electorate for the federal legislature so far as British India is concerned, 
apart from the indirect method adopted in the Minto-Morley reforms, 
which now has few, if any, supporters : the ordinary system of direct 
election by electors in territorial constituencies : the indirect system in 
its group form, whereby the whole electorate is divided into small groups 
of primary voters, say 20 to 50, who elect secondary electors, who 
then elect the candidate in ordinary territorial constituencies : and tlie 
indirect system in the form in which the legislature of the units which, 
in the case of India would be the provinces, elect the members of the 
federal house. We will deal with these in reverse order." 

“ 200. We are opposed to the third alternative for five main reasons. 
In the first place it means that the provinces, in effect, will be able to 
control the Central Legislature and therefore the ^linist^. The supreme 
problem in India is the maintenance of its constitutional unity. The 
breakdown of its central government is the greatest catastrophe which 
could overtake the count^3^ Yet to constitute the central legislature by 
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what, in effect, will be provincial delegations, the majority of whom will 
hold their' seats on the nomination, and at times of re-election at the 
discretion, of the Provincial Governments and the parties which support 
them in office, would, in our view aggravate the tendency to provincial 
separatism which already exists and endanger the unity of India. It 
might also confront the Governor-General with situations of great gravity 
if he alone had to stand for Indian unity as against provincial separatism. 
We see no reason for abandoning in the case of India the almost invariable 
practice of other federations that the Upper House should represent the 
units and the Lower House the nation. In tlie second place the system 
inevitably involves the confusion of provincial and all-India issues at 
times of election with bad results for both central and provincial 
legislatures. Legislatures ought to be elected on the issues which they 
are constitutionally responsible for dealing with. The indirect system 
under consideration means that the provincial elections may turn on 
all-India issues such as tariffs or income tax, in which case there will be 
no clear decision about tlie provincial issues which the legislatures will 
alone have to deal with in the next few years or that they may turn on 
provincial issues alone, in which case the electorate will have no voice 
or influence in all-India issues. In the third place the system inevitably 
opens the door to corruption for it means that each member of the centr^ 
legislature, which will deal witli matters vitally affecting business and 
finance, will be elected by a number of provincial electors on the average 
not more than 7 or 8 in number. So far as we can ascertain the number 
of members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies required to elect a 
member of the All- India Legislative Assembly, according to the proposals 
for indirect election submitted to us would be as follows : — 

General Scats. Moslem Seats. Sikh Seats. 
Madras . . . . 8 

Bombay . . . . 9 

Bengal . . . . S 

U.P 8 

Punjab . . , . 8 

Bihar . . . . . . 6 

C.P 10 

In the Council of State the equivalent numbers would be about 
the same, though at the first election the members would go through 
the strange process of electing two members, one after the other. The 
opportunities for corruption under a system which enables any seven 
or eight members of a provdneial legislature to return a member of the 
Central Legislature needs no emphasis from us. Fourthly, the system 
of electing the central legislature by the provincial legislatures is bound 
to be extremely intricate and confusing with its combination of electoral 
colleges elected by enormous constituencies in some provinces with 
election by the provincial Upper Houses which are themselves elected 
in part by the Provincial Assemblies, in others. It is likely to be caucus 
ridden and it will inevitably make necessary large numbers of provincial 
bye-elections whenever an election to the central legislature takes place, 
with possibly unfortunate results on the stability of the provincial 
ministries. Finally, this form of indirect system involves reversing 
a system wliich has already been in operation for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly not unsuccessfully for thirteen years and which has the 
support of the great majority of Indian political leaders. It is sometimes 
said that the members of existing legislatures are not in adequate touch 
with their constituents, but this is almost inevitable so long as the 
legislature itself is without responsibility as it constitutionally is to-day. 
The contact with the constituencies is likely rapidly to increase with the 
advent of a measure of responsible government at the centre. In the 
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light of these considerations we feel that we have no option but to reject 
the method of composing the Central legislature by indirect election 
from the Provincial legislatures.’* 

**201. The arguments for the second alternative, the group system 
of indirect election, arc very strong. On the one hand the population 
of British India is over 250.000,000, wliich would mean a population 
of about 500,000 in every constituency and with adult franchise an 
electorate of between 250,000 and 300,000 per member, even with a 
house as large as 500. Such an electorate would be far too large to make 
possible that efiective contact between the representative and his con- 
stituents which is the necc.‘;sar}’ basis for the successful working of 
Parliamentary institutions. On the other hand there is a great deal to 
be said for the view that in a counlr}" the ovcnvhclming majority of whose 
people arc still illiterate and live in villages, the best basis for a repre- 
sentative system is that the electors for tlic central assembly should be 
men or women who have been chosen by small groups of villagers to 
vote on their behalf. If the groups wore of say 25 persons even adult 
suffrage at the primary'' stage would only result in 10.000 secondary 
electors per constituency in a house of 500 or 20,000 in a house of 250. 
We have, however, been reluctantly convinced by the report of the 
Indian Franchise Committee, which made a serious attempt to work 
out a sj'stcm of this kind, and other evidence, that no group system 
is practicable to-day in India. The administrative difiiculty involved 
in forming and polling the groups seems to be insuperable, and the 
problem of framing any system of election witliin the group which will 
produce a truly representative elector seems at present to be insoluble, 
ovring to caste, communal and other divisions.*') 

202. We arc, therefore, driven to the conclusion that the right 
basis for the constitution of the Federal House is that proposed in tlic 
White Paper, namely direct election to the Legislative Assembly from 
territorial constituencies by an enlarged but still restricted electorate, 
and indirect election to the Council of State ^rom the Provincial Legis- 
lative Assembles by the system of the single transferable vote. Wc 
think that this will produce tliat balance of representation at the centre 
betAveen the provincial and national interests which the history of otiicr 
federations shows to be both desirable and to have stood the test of 
experience. It avoids the constitution of tlie Council of State niainh’- 
by election from provincial Upper Houses, themselves partly the product 
of indirect elections, which must, as it seems to us, result in a federal 
second chamber which is unduly representative of vested interests and 
not sufficiently re.sponsivc to popular feeling and needs to be given equal 
power with an Assembly which is itself indirectly elected by the provincial 
assemblies. Wc arc prepared to agree to second chambers in the provinces 
provided they arc possessed only of the power to delay and revise hasty 
or ill-judged legislation for more is not necessary in the restricted sphere 
of provincial powers. Wc arc in favour of the White Paper proposal 
that the two houses of the central legislature one of which is to represent 
the units by indirect election from the popular provincial house and the 
other the nation by direct election, should have equal powers. But we 
arc opposed to any proposal whereby the two federal Iiouscs are indirectly 
elected by the provincial assemblies and Upper Houses respectively and 
po.sscsscd of equal powers.** 

203. We think that the franchise proposed in theWhite Paper, namely 
the electorate which has exercised the franchi.se for the provinces since 
1920 and has therefore gained experience, is a sensible extension, and 
that with the proposals for the special representation of women, labour, 
landlords, commerce, and depressed clascs, it secures a reasonable 
representation to all the main sections and interests of the community. 
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what, in effect, will be provincial delegations, the majority of whom will 
hold their* seats on the nomination, and at times of re-election at the 
discretion, of the Provincial Governments and the parties which support 
them in office, would, in our view aggravate the tendency to provincial 
separatism which already exists and endanger the unity of India. It 
might also confront the Governor-General with situations of great gravity 
if he alone had to stand for Indian unity as against provincial separatism. 
We see no reason for abandoning in the case of India the almost invariable 
practice of other federations that the Upper House should represent the 
units and the Lower House the nation. In the second place the system 
inevitably involves the confusion of provincial and all-India issues at 
times of election with bad results for both central and provincial 
legislatures. Legislatures ought to be elected on the issues which they 
are constitutionalljr responsible for dealing with. The indirect system 
under consideration means that the provincial elections may turn on 
all-India issues such as tariffs or income tax, in which case there wUl be 
no clear decision about the provincial issues which the legislatures will 
alone have to deal with in the next few years or that they may turn on 
provincial issues alone, in which case the electorate will have no voice 
or influence in all-India issues. In the third place the system inevitably 
opens the door to corruption for it means that each member of the central 
legislature, which will deal -with matters vitally affecting business and 
finance, will be elected by a number of provincial electors on the average 
not more than 7 or 8 in number. So far as we can ascertain the number 
of members of the Provincial Legislative Assemblies required to elect a 
member of the All-India Legislative Assembly, according to the proposals 
for indirect election submitted to us would be as follows : — 

General Seats, Moslem Seats, Sikh Seats, 
Madras . , . . 8 

Bombay . . . . 9 

Bengal . . . . 8 

U.P 8 

Punjab . . . . 8 

Bihar . . . , . . 6 

C.P 10 

In the Council of State the equivalent numbers would be about 
the same, though at the first election the members would go through 
the strange process of electing two members, one after the other. The 
opportunities for corruption under a system which enables any seven 
or eight members of a provincial legislature to return a member of the 
Central Legislature needs no emphasis from us. Fourthly, the system 
of electing the central legislature by the provincial legislatures is bound 
to be extremely intricate and confusing with its combination of electoral 
colleges elected by enormous constituencies in some provinces with 
election by the provincial Upper Houses which are themselves elected 
in part by the Provincial Assemblies, in others. It is likely to be caucus 
ridden and it will inevitably make necessary large numbers of provincial 
bye-elections whenever an election to the central legislature takes place, 
with possibly unfortunate results on the stability of the provincial 
ministries. Finally, this form of indirect system involves reversing 
a system which has already been in operation for the Indian Legislative 
Assembly not unsuccessfully for thirteen years and which has the 
support of the great majority of Indian political leaders. It is sometimes 
said that the members of existing legislatures are not in adequate touch 
vnth their constituents, but this is almost inevitable so long as the 
legislature itself is without responsibility as it constitutionally is to-day. 
The contact with the constituencies is likely rapidly to increase with the 
advent of a measure of responsible government at the centre. In the 
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light of these considerations wc feel that we have no option but to reject 
the method of composing the Central legislature b}** indirect election 
from the Provincial legislatures.’' 

*'201. The arguments for the second alternative, the group system 
of indirect election, are very strong. On the one hand the population 
of British India is over 250,000,000, which would mean a population 
of about 500,000 in every constituency and with adult franchise an 
electorate of between 250,000 and 300,000 per member, even with, a 
house as large as 500. Such an electorate would be far too large to make 
possible that clicclivc contact between tlic representative and his con- 
stituents which is the necessary basis for the successful working of 
ParliamentaiA’’ institutions. On the other hand there is a great deal to 
be said for the view that in a country the overwhelming majority of whose 
people arc still illiterate and live in villages, the best basis for a repre- 
sentative system is that the electors for the central assembly should be 
men or women who have been chosen by small groups of villagers to 
vote on tlicir behalf. If the groups were of say 25 persons even adult 
suffrage at the primary stage would only result in 10,000 secondary 
electors per constituency in a house of 500 or 20,000 in a house of 250. 

Wc have, however, been reluctantly convinced by the rcjiort of the 
Indian Franchise Committee, which made a serious attempt to work 
out a system of this kind, and other c\udcncc, that no group system 
is practicable to-day in India. The administrative difficulty involved 
in forming and polling the groups seems to be insuperable, and the 
problem of framing any system of election within the group which will 
produce a truly representative elector seems at present to be insoluble, 
owing to caste, communal and other divisions.*') 

** 202. Wc arc, therefore, driven to the conclusion that the right 
basis for the constitution of the Federal House is that proposed in the 
Wiitc Paper, namely direct election to the Legislative Assembly from 
territorial constituencies by an enlarged but still restricted electorate, 
and indirect election to tlic Council of State ("rom the Provincial Legis- 
lative Assembles by the system of the single transferable vote. Wc 
think that this will produce that balance of representation at the centre 
between the provincial and national interests which the history" of other 
federations shows to be both desirable and to have stood the test of 
experience. It avoids the constitution of the Council of State mainly 
by election from provincial Upper Houses, themselves partly the product 
of indirect elections, which must, txs it seems to us, result in a federal 
second chamber wliich is unduly representative of vested interests and 
not sufficiently responsive to popular feeling and needs to be given equal 
power \\'ith an Assembly which is itself indirectly elected by the provincial 
assemblies. Wc arc prepared to agree to second chambers in the provinces 16 
provided they arc possessed only of the power to delay and revise liasty 
or ill-judgcd legislation for more is not necessary in the restricted sphere 
of provincial powers, Wc arc in favour of the While Paper proposal 
that the two houses of the central legislature one of which is to represent 
the units by indirect election from the popular provincial house and the 
other the nation by direct election, should have equal powers. But wc 
arc opposed to any proposal whereby the two federal houses arc indirectly 
elected by the provincial assemblies and Upper Houses respectively and 
possessed of equal powers.'* 

** 203. Wc think that the franchise proposed in thcWliitc Paper, namely 
tlic electorate which has exercised the franchise for the provinces since 
J920 and lias therefore gained experience, is a sensible extension, and 
that with the proposals for the special representation of women, labour, 
landlords, commerce, and depressed clascs, it secures a reasonable 
representation to all the main sections and interests of the community. 
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We recognise the difficulty which candidates \\dil have in establishing 
contact with their constituents in the large areas which the federal 
constituencies must necessarily comprise, especially so long as separate 
electorates continue. But the facilities for communication are daily ■ 
increasing. India has indigenous institutions through which public 
opinion is able to express itself and with which candidates can get into 
touch. In almost all countries the radio and quick transport make 
possible constituencies far larger than were practicable a few years ago. 
The Indian Franchise Committee has shown that with 250 members for 
British India the number of electors ought not to exceed 30,000 to 40,000 
in each constituency, that the average rural constituency udll not exceed 
6,000 to 12,000 square miles, and that these constituencies will be one-half 
the size of the constituencies which have hitherto elected to the present 
Assembly. We admit the force of the view that under present conditions 
such constituencies will be difficult to manage, but we think that the 
objections to such constituencies are far less serious than those which we 
have urged against constituting the central legislature solely by indirect 
election from the provincial legislatives. Constituencies of immense area 
and containing enormous numbers of voters are inherent in large scale 
Federations, and in Canada, Australia and the United States have been 
in existence for many decades without impairing the system of representa- 
tive government. ^Vhile, however, we support the franchise proposals 
in the White Paper for the federal assembly, we believe that any con- 
siderable extension of the franchise towards adult franchise under a 
system of direct election to the Assembly would cause an inevitable 
breakdown. We do not believe that constituencies both of large size 
and containing an electorate of beriveen 200,000 and 3000,000 people 
can be made the basis of a healthy Parliamentary system. We think 
that Parliament and Indian public opinion should face these facts, and 
recognise that if the elections to the federal Assembly are to be direct, 
in the sense that the electorate will vote directly for members of that 
Assembly and on federal issues alone, some system of group election null 
have to be contrived before any substantial extension of the .federal 
franchise can take place. We are by no means convinced that this cannot 
be found. The group system apparently works with considerable success 
in many countries where conditions are not dissimilar to those of India, 
and we hope that Indian public opinion will recognise that if its declared 
goal of adult suffrage is to be reached, it must contrive some system of 
group or secondary election to make it practicable.**) 

It is moved by IMr. Cocks, Mr. Foot and JMr. Morgan Jones, as an 
amendment to the above motion, to insert the proposed new paragraphs 
199 to (“ We **) in line 16, of the proposed new paragraph 202 : — 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 


Contents (5) 
Marquess of Reading. 
Lord Ker (M, Lothian). 
Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (IS). 
jMarquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
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Contents (5). Not Contents (18) — {continued.) 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Simon. 

Sir John Wardlaw Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The sa d amendment to the above motion is disagreed to. 

The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 199 is again read. 

It is moved hy Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page, 100, 
line 12, to leave out (** may also be argued and to insert (" should also be 
pointed out 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is \suthdra\vn. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 100, 
lines 16 to 30, to leave out from (“ system,”) in line 16 to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (” Bearing in mind the strength of Indian opinion in 
” this matter Ave have come to the conclusion, notwithstanding the objections 
” which can be urged against it, that there is no alternative to the adoption 
” of a system of direct election.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdra\vn. 

It is moved by The Lord Eustace Percy. Page 100, line 30, at the end to 
insert (” Indeed, any considerable extension of the franchise under a S 5 ^tem 
” of direct election would cause an inevitable breakdo^vn. We do not believe 
” that constituencies both of large size and containing an electorate of between 
” 200,000 and 300,000 people can be made the basis of a healthy parliamentary 
” S 5 rstem. We think that Parliament and Indian public opinion should face 
” these facts and should recognize that direct election, apart from its im- 
” mediate merits or demerits at the present time, cannot provide a sound 
” basis for Indian constitutional development in the future. We cannot 
” believe that it would be wise to commit India at the outset of her 
” constitutional development to a line which must prove to be a blind alley.”) 

' The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 199 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 199 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 200 and 201 are again read and postponed. 

The following amendment is laid before the Committee : — 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. INIorgan Jones and the Lord Snell to 
move. Pages 100 and 101, to leave out paragraphs 200 and 201. 

The consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 200 and 201 is postponed. 

Paragraph 202 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 101, 
to leave out paragraph 202 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(” 202. We have examined the proportion of members allocated to the 
various Provinces, and while we recognize that a smaller Province must 
have some addition to its population ratio, we are unable to accept 
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the differentiation made in favour of Bombay and the Punjab at the 
expense of Madras, Bengal and the United Provinces. We see no reason 
why Bombay should be allocated almost two members per million %vhhe 
i\fadras and Bengal get less than one. We consider that all Provinces, 
%\dth the exceptions mentioned above, should come in on an equal basis. 

" We have already expressed our objections to special representation 
being given to the landlords, the universities, commerce and industrj^ 
and these objections hold good at the Centre as well as in the Provinces. 
We recognize, however, that there is a case for some representation of 
commerce and industry at the Centre, in view of the character of the 
questions which will come up for decision here, and we should therefore, 
as a temporary measure, be prepared to see some representation given 
to those interests. In other respects, we accept the allocation of seats 
given in the WTiite Paper, subject to the follo^ving variations : — 

'' The AVhite Paper proposes that in the Federal Assembly Labour 
should be given ten seats as against twenty-six assigned altogether to 
the representatives of Commerce and Industiy% the landlords and the 
Europeans. We regard this as wholly disproportionate as it would 
mean that Labour would onl}'' have 4 per cent, of the total seats from 
British India, and that a few thousand Europeans would have a greater 
voting strength than the many millions of industrial and rural %vage 
earners. As is pointed out by the Indian Franchise Committee, 
Labour legislation will be predominently a Federal Subject under 
the new constitution, while the restricted franchise at the Centre %vill 
not bring on the electoral roll the same proportion of the working classes 
as in the case of the provincial legislatures. It is, therefore, especially 
important that Labour representation should be adequate, 

“ We recommend, therefore, that the seats allotted to Labour should 
be raised to twenty-six. 

“ We note that according to the Wliite Paper the distribution of 
seats is to be on a provincial basis. We suggest that this requires 
modification. Certain trades and industries, such as textiles and railways 
are distributed over more than one pro\dnce. If seats should be 
allocated on a purely pro\dncial basis, certain trade unions would be 
handicapped, wliile others would be given more than their reasonable 
quota of representation. We recommend that Labour seats should be 
fixed on an industrial basis with due regard to provincial considerations. 

" We accept the provisions of the ^Vhite Paper for the Federal 
Franchise, subject to the amendments which we have suggested in 
respect of the qualifications of women electors, and to our proposals 
in regard to Labour representation, but we desire to state that we regard 
the provision as only a temporary one until a means can be found of 
extending the franchise and of maldng the British-Indian side of the 
Federal Legislature more representative of tlie mass of the people.'^) 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 10 1, lines 15 to IS, to leave 
out from {“ bodies '*) in line 15, to (“ we ”) in line 18. and to insert ("' There 
** are interesting precedents for this, for instance, in the Dutch East Indies, 
"and there is much to be said for the view that, in principle, it is the best 
" form of indirect election. Its practical merits, however, depend upon the 
" character of the local bodies. In India, this form of indirect election was a 
" prominent feature of the Morley-jMinto Constitution, and tlie general tenor 
" of the evidence we have received is that tlie S5’^siem did not work well and 
" that this experience of it has created a strong prejudice against it in the 
" mind of many Indians. Here again, we would repeat what we have said 
" in paragraph 129, that we do not wish to rule out the introduction of some 
" system on these lines in the future and that the problem is essentially one 
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** which Indians should consider for themselves ; but we are satisfied that, 
“ at the present time, it would be a mistake to base the Federal Assembly 
** upon this form of election.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 202 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 202 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Page 101, after paragraph 202 to insert the follow'ing new* 
paragraph ; — 

{” 202 A. We feel strongly, however, that it is impossible for Parliament 
to lay down to-day the exact form which the Indian Federal Legislature 
is to take for any long period ahead. This question has been examined 
by many Commissions and Committees and Round Table Conferences 
and every proposal which has emerged has been recognised to be the 
kind of tentative and uncertain compromise which is inherent in an 
attempt to create a Federation on a scale and of a character hitherto 
•without precedent. We feel, therefore, that while our proposals seem 
to us the best combination which is practical at the present time, it is 
inevitable that further consideration should be given to the composition 
of the central legislature in the light of practical experience of the 
working of the new constitution. We do not propose that there should 
be any formal examination of the problem by a statutory Commission 
after any specific date, for we think that experience has shown that there 
are strong objections to automatic provisions of this kind. But we 
consider that it should be clearly understood that after sufficient time 
has elapsed to enable clear judgments to be formed of the way in which 
the constitution works and of the new political forces it has brought into 
being, it may be necessary to propose amendments and that the Indian 
Federal legislature should lay its recommendations before Parliament in 
the form recommended in later paragraphs of this Report.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 202 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 202 A is postponed. 

Paragraph 203 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Pages 101 
and 102, to leave out Paragraph 203. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 203 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 203 is postponed. 

Paragraph 204 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 102, lines 22 to 27, 
to leave out from the beginning of line 22 to the end of the paragraph and 
to insert (“ agree \vith this proposal.”) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (2). 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (15). 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow, 
Marquess of Reading. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 


Indirect election 
to be regarded in 
the nature oi an 
experiment. 



Contents (2) 


Not Contents (15) — (ceniiniftf/f.) 
Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 

]Mr, Butler, 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 

Mr, Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

The Ea rl Winterton did not vote. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 204 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragrapli 204 is postponed. 

Paragraph 205 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 102, line 34, after (“ Paper '*) 
to insert {” If the size of the Council of State were materially reduced and if, 
*' as we have recommended, one-third of its membership is replaced everv' 
“ three years, the number of members wliorn provincial electoral colleges 
** would be called upon to choose at any given election would be too small 
“ for the method of the single transferable vote to produce an equitable 
“ result from tlic point of view of minorities ; and we should greatly regret 
the introduction of a communal basis for the Federal Upper House, There 
" is anotlier consideration affecting the Federal House of Assembly. It would 
" be difiicult, if the size of this House were reduced, to make any proportionate 
" reduction in the number of seats assigned to special interests, since tliis 
'* would in several instances deprive them of seats which they liavc in the 
c.Kisting Legislative Assembly. These special interest scats, apart from 
" those assigned to European commerce and industrj*, would in practice be 
*' almost entirely occupied by members of the Hindu community. We think 
“ it important that the Muhammadan community should have secured to it, 
" as the White Paper proposes, one-third of all the British-India scats; but 
if the number of the special interest scats is to remain undisturbed, the 
" application to a substantially smaller House of the undertaking given to the 
** Muhammadans would resuU in a disproportionate number of the ordinary* 
" (non-special) scats being allocated to the Muhammadans.^’) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 102, lines 34 and 35, to leave 
out {” In the first place.") and to insert {" In addition to these considerations 
in regard to British Indian representation, it must also be home in mind 
"that"). 

Tlie .same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 103, lines 3 to 5, leave out 
from {" figure.") in line 3 to (" If ") in line 5. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 103, lines 5 to 27, to leave 
out from (" numbers.") in line 5 to the end of line 27. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragrapli 205 is again read as amended. 

The furtlicr consideration of paragraph 205 is postiioncd. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 103, after paragraph 205, 
to insert the following new paragraph : 

C' 205A. We have carefully considered the proposal that the Federal 
Legislature should consist of one Chamber onh\ We recognise that 
there is much lo be said for this proposal, but, on the whole, we do not 
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feel able to reject the view which was taken b}’' the Statutor}” Com- 
mission and which has been also consistently taken by, we think, the 
great bulk of both British and Indian opinion during the whole course 
of the Round Table Conferences, that the Federal Legislature should be 
bi-cameral. Certainly, a reversal if this view would be distasteful to 
ncarlj^ all, if not to all, the Indian States.*’) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 205A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 205 A is postponed. 

Paragraph 206 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 207 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 104, 
lines 11 to 13, to leave out from the beginning of line 11 to the end of the 
sentence and to insert (*' We consider that the introduction of status unneces- 
“ sarily complicates the question, and we would desire to see laid do\vn a 
" definite population basis for representation, though we recognize that it 
“ may be difficult to obtain consent to this simplification. In any event, 
we think that there should be a definite formula which could be applied 
“ to every State, so that if, as may well be, the Federation is built up by the 
gradual accession of States, there may be at hand the means of allocating 
“ forthwith the representation to which any particular State is entitled.”) 
The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and i\Ir. Butler. Page 104, line 18, at 
the end to insert (” It would also, we suggest, contribute to the selection ot 
” better qualified States' representatives in the Federal Legislature if adjacent 
” States, at any rate those not entitled under the scheme proposed to 
” continuous individual representation, were grouped together regionally 
for the selection of joint representatives in the Federal Legislature who 
” would retain their seats throughout its full term.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 207 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 207 is postponed. 

Paragraph 208 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 104, 
lines 25 to 39, to leave out from (” unfilled ”) in line 25 to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (” We agree with this and are opposed to the 
” suggestion that weigh tage should be given to the States' representatives if 
• ” the full number of States has not joined the Federation. We think that 
by allowing onty such representation to the States side as is proportionate 
” to the number and population of the States acceding there will be an 
“ incentive on the part of those in the Federation to work for the inclusion 
“ of others.”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 208 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 208 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 209 to 213 are again read and postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to ^Monday next at half-past 
Four o’clock. 
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Present ; 


Lord Archbishop of Ca^jterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr, Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

Paragraph 214 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 106, lines 15 to 37, 
to leave out from ("Assemblies.'') in line 15 to the end of the paragraph and 
to insert (“ and we see no reason why the ^ame principle should not be applied 
to the Federal Legislature, as in the ca^e of the United Kingdom.") 
Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (3) 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


The amendment is disagreed to 

It is moved by j\Ir. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 106, 
lines 23 to 27 to leave out from (" Session.^"), in line 23 to the end of the 
paragraph. 

Objected to. 

^ White Paper, Proposals 38, 41 and 48. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report infra, paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide supra, paras. 4S-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT tt) the Report as published (Vol. 1, Part I.) 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 


Not Contents (17) 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury* 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Linlithgow, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
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On Quezon : — 


Contents (6) 

Lord Archbishop of Oinlcrbur^*, 
Lord Kcr (M. LoUiian). 

Lord Snell. 

T^lr. Cocks. 

Mr, Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


The amendment is dh^a greed to. 


Not Contents (16) 
Marquess of Salisbury, 
i^larqucss of Linlitligow. 

Earl of Derby, 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardingc of Ponshin*st. 
Lord Kankcillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hon re. 

Lord Eustace Perc>'. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milnc. 


It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Ijord Snell. Page 106, 
lines 35 to .37. to leave out from (“ fortlnvith ") in line 35 to the end of the 
paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragrapli 214 is again read as amended. 

The further considenition of paragraph 214 is post]>oncd. 

Paragraph 215 is again read. 

It is moved b3'Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, .Mr. Cocks, and (lie Lord Snell. 
Page 107, lines 5 to 9, to leave out from the beginning of line 5 to the end of 
the sentence in line 9i 
Tlic same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 215 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 215 is postj>oncd. 


Paragraph 216 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-lMilne. Page lOS, lines 2 and 3, to leave 
out from (“ is in line 2 to ('' be ’*) in line 3 and to insert (*' that there should 
be no sucli prohibition, but that the matter should *’). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 216 is again read as amended. 

Tlic further consideration of paragraph 216 is postponed. 

Paragraph 217 is again read. 

It is movx-d by the I^rd Eustace Percy and the Mnrqticss of Zetland. 
Page 108, line 31, to leave out (" though *') and to insert (" now that *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the IvOrd Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland. 
Page lOS, lines 34 to 36, leave out from (*' other,*’) to the end of Ihe.scntcncc 
and to insert ("a nexus of a new kind must be established between the 

Federation and its constituent units.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the J.x)rd Snell, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Morgan Jones, 
Page lOS, after the above amendment to insert (” We are impressed by 
” the possible dangers of a too strict adherence to the principles of what 
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is known as Provincial Autonomy. The Indian Statutory Commission in 
its recommendations for Provincial Autonomy was, we think, not unaffected 
** by the desire to give the largest possible ambit to autonomy in the Pro\dncial 
** sphere, owing to their inability at that time to recommend responsibility at 
the Centre. The larger measure of Indian self-government which "has 
obtained in the Provinces during the past tv'clve years has also, we think, 
“ tended to develop, and perhaps over-develop, a desire for complete freedom 
“ of control from the Centre.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 217 is again read as amended* 

The further consideration of paragraph 217 is postponed. 

Paragraph 218 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Z^farquess of Zetland. 
Page 109, line 2, after ("officers ”) to insert ("subject, in the case of the 
" States, to the terms of the Ruler’s Instrument of Accession ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Perc}' and tlie Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 109, lines 4 to 11, to leave out from ("Government") in line 4 to the 
second (" The ") in line 11. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 109, lines 20 to 24, to.Ieave 
out from (" part ") in line 20 to the first (" to ") in line 24, and to insert 
(" but in addition to this general statement of a moral obligation, the ^Vhite 
" Paper proposes to empower the Federal Government "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and tlie Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 109, line 29, at tlie end to insert (" In tlie case of the States, it is 
" proposed that the Ruler should accept tlic same general moral obligation, 
" which, as we have said, will rest upon the Provincial Governments, to 
" secure that due effect is given within the territorj'’ of his State to every 
" Federal Act which applies to that territory. But wc think that the ^^ll^te 
" Paper rightly proposes that any gencnil instructions to the Government 
" of a State for the purpose of ensuring that tlie federal obligations of the 
" State are duly fulfilled shall come directh'' from the Governor-General 
himself.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 2IS is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 218 is postponed. 

Paragraph 219 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Perej’^ and the IVfarquess of Zetland. 
Page 109, leave out paragraph 219 and to insert the following new 
paragraph : — 

("219. We are of opinion that the proposals in the White Paper 
on this subject require modification in two directions. In the first 
place, the WJiitc Paper draws no distinction hebveen the administration 
and execution of Federal Acts with respect to subjects on which the 
Federal Legislature is alone competent to legislate (List 1) and tlie 
administration and execution of Federal Acts in the concurrent field 
(List 3). It is evident that in its exclusive field the Federal Go^'ernment 
ought to have power to give directions to a Provincial Government 
as proposed in the Paper ; but it is much more doubtful whether 

it should have such power in the concurrent field. The objects of 
legislation in this field will be predominantly matters of Provincial 
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concern. The Federal Legislature will be generally used as an instrument 
of legislation in this held merely from considerations of practical con- 
venience, and. if this procedure were to carry with it automatically an 
extension of the scope of Federal administration, the Provinces might 
feel that they were exposed to dangerous encroachment. On the other 
hand, the consideration of practical convenience which will prompt the 
use of the Federal Legislature in this field will often be the need for 
securing uniformity in matters of social legislation, and uniformity of 
legislation will be useless if there is no means of enforcing reasonable' 
uniformity of administration. While, therefore, we think that the 
Federal (^vemment should have no general power of giving directions 
to the Provincial Governments in regard to the administration of Federal 
Acts in the concurrent field, it is important that the Constitution should 
not impose an absolute bar to the exercise of such power by the Federal 
Government in cases where it is recognised to be necessary 

The same is agreed to, 

New Paragraph 219 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 219 is postponed. 

Paragraph 220 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 110, line 1, at the beginning to insert (“In “the second place'*) 
and to leave out (“ however “). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 110, line 4, after (“Government”) to insert (“Under the White 

Paper proposals.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 220 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 220 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 110, after paragraph 220, to 
insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 220A. What, however, is the ultimate remedy in the event of 
inveterate contumacy on the part of the Province ? If it be considered 
to amount to a breakdown of the Constitution the Governor could be 
bidden by the Governdr-General to use his reserve powers accordingly. 
It is, however, easy to imagine that the quarrel, however obstinate, 
might be confined to a sphere of no great importance and that the applica- 
tion of the ultimate weapon of authority would be disproportionate, if 
not grotesque. We suggest that in such a situation power should be 
given to withhold revenue which would otherwise be due to the Province. 
In the case of a State there appears to be no remedy under the proposals 
of the Government except such influence as the Viceroy might exercise 
in the sphere of paramountcy,”) 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 221 is^again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and the Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 110, to leave out paragraph 221. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 110, line 40, after 
• (“ fit.”) to insert (“ The same principle should apply to matters in which 
“ action or inaction by a Provincial Government within its own exclusive 
“ sphere affects the administration -of an exclusively federal subject- — that 
“ is to say, it should be open to the Federal Government to give directions to 
“ a provincial Government which is so carrying on the administration of a 
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" provincial subject as to affect prejudicially the efiaciency of ^ a federal 
" subject, with a discretionary power in the Governor-General in the last 
'' resort to secure the carrying out of such directions through orders issued 

by him to the Governor/*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 221 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 221 is postponed- 

Paragraph 222 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 223 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 111, line 40, to leave out 
('* extra-constitutional '*) and to insert (” supplementary/*) 

The same is agreed to.- 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 111, lines 44 to 46, to leave out from ('* we **) in line 44 to the 
end of the sentence and to insert (" consider that every effort should be made 

to develop a system of inter-Provincial conferences, at which administrative 
“ problems common to adjacent areas as well as points of difference may be 
“ discussed and adjusted.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 111, line 47, to page 112, 
line 5, to leave out from (” us,”) in line 47, page 1 11, to the end of the paragiaph 
on page 112 and to insert (” and we draw attention in later paragraphs of our 
Report (for instance, paragraphs 227, 294 and 296) to a number of matters 
” on which it is, in our view, important that the Provinces should co-ordinate 
” their pohcy, in addition to the financial problem which we discuss in 
” paragraph 259. It is obvious that, if departments or institutions of co- 
” ordination and research are to be maintained at the Centre in such matters 
” as agriculture, forestry, irrigation, education and public health, and if such 
” institutions are to be able to rely on appropriations of public funds sufficient 
” to enable them to carry on their work, the joint interest of the Provincial 
” Governments in them must be expressed in some regular and recognised 
” machinery of inter-Governmental consultation. Moreover, we think that 
” it will be of vital importance to establish some such machinery at the very 
” outset of the worldng of the new constitution, since it is precisely at that 
” moment that institutions of this kind may be in most danger of falling 
” between two stools through failing to enlist the active interest either of the 
” Federal or the Provincial Governments, both of whom ^vill have many 
” other more immediate preoccupations. There is, however, much to be said 
” for the view that, though some such machinery may be established at the 
” outset, it cannot be expected to take its final form at that time, and that 
” Indian opinion will be better able to form a considered judgment as to the 
” final form which it should take after some experience in the working of the 
” new constitution. For this reason we doubt whether it would be desirable 
” to fix the constitution of an inter-Provincial Council by statutory provisions 
” in the Constitution Act, but we feel strongly the desirability of taking 
“ definite action on the lines we have suggested as soon as the Provincial 
” Autonomy pro\dsions of the Constitution come into operation. We think 
” further -that, although the Constitution Act should not itself prescribe 
” the machinery for this purpose, it should empower His Majesty's Government 
” to regulate the working of such co-ordinating machinery as it may have 
” been found desirable to establish, in order that at the appropriate time 
” means may thus be available for placing these matters upon a more formal 
” basis.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 223 is again read as amended.. 

The further consideration of paragraph 223 is postponed. 
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Paragraphs 224 to 227 are again read and postponed. 

The Appendix (II) is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, ]\lr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Pages 114-116, to leave out from the beginning of the Appendix, page 114, 
to the end of line 1 1, page 1 16. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is Avithdrawn. 

The Appendix (II) is again read. 

The further consideration of Appendix (II) is postponed. 

The Appendix (III) is again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 228 and 229 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 230 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock, Page 130, line 24, at the end 
to insert : — (** On the other hand there are certain laws which come within the 
description of the great Indian Codes and have all been enacted by the 
Central Legislature. They have been in force throughout India for long 
'' periods, in one case extending to seventy-five years. Some of these Acts 
have scarcely been amended at all ; others have been substantially revised, 
“ but in all cases after the fullest consultation with the Provincial Governments, 
“ High Courts, Judicial and Executive Authorities and various Associations 
most concerned with their subject matter. In this category may be 
“ included — 

“ The Indian Penal Code. 

“ The Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure. 

The Indian Evidence Act. 

“ The Indian Contract Act. 

“ The Indian Limitation Act. 

“ The Indian Registration Act. 

“ The Land Acquisition Act. 

“ The Negotiable Instruments Act. 

“ Some of these Acts confer rule-maldng powers upon Local Governments, 
** where it is considered advisable to provide for local differences, but in all 
“ essential particulars they lay down principles applicable to the whole of 
** India. We would therefore reserve these Acts to the Centre with the proviso 
“ that the Provincial Governments may only introduce amending legislation 
“ with the prior approval of the Governor-General. The interpretation of all 
“ these enactments has formed the subject of rulings of the various High 
Courts which are followed throughout India and constitute throughout the 
" country the well-defined rights and obligations which are accepted and 
" understood by large sections of the people, not excluding the more intelligent 
" of the rural population.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 230 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 230 is postponed. 

Paragraph 231 is again read and postponed. 

. Paragraph 232 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 130, lines 44 and 45, to 
leave out from (** residue *') in line 44 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 131, lines 1 to 5, to leave 
out from (“ elsewhere, "') in line 1 to the end of the sentence, and to insert 
{“ the method adopted in the White Paper has one definite constitutional 

advantage, apart from its virtues as a compromise between two sharply 
“ opposing schools of thought in India.*') 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 131, line 29, to leave out 

involves *') and to insert ('* would involve not only the reservation to the 
“ Federal Legislature of a generally defined overriding power, but also '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 232 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 232 is postponed. 

Paragraph 233 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 234 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 133, lines 11 to 21, leave 
out from (** concerned.") in line 11 to (" At ") in line 21. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 234 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 234 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 235 to 238 are again read and postponed. 

It is moved b}'- Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page, 135, after para- 
graph 238 to insert the folloAving new paragraph : — 

(" 238 A. We think it right to take this opportunity^ of drawing 
attention to the control of Railway Police as settled by the distribu- 
tion of subjects. Railways Police in India is at 'present classified as a 
provincial subject, but the Central Government retains, under the 
existing Devolution Rules, the power to determine conditions as regards 
limits of jurisdiction and contributions by the Railways to the cost of 
maintenance. We are informed that for many years past the question 
of the allocation of the cost of the Railway Police between the provincial 
Governments on the one hand and the Railways on the other has bean a 
subject of controversy, and we have considered the best means of 
avoiding, or at all events mitigating, such controversies nnder the new 
Constitution. One course, which has the obvious attractions of theoretical 
simplicity, would be to make the policing of the Railways, along \vith the 
general control of Railways, an exclusively federal subject, thereby'' 
making the Federal Government solely responsible for the control of 
the administration, and for the financing of the. whole of the Railway 
Police. We are satisfied, however, that such an arrangement, which 
would reverse a practice of many'^ years standing, would gravely prejudice 
the efficiency not merely of the Railway Police but of the Provincial 
Police as well. It is essential that the regular Police Force of a Province 
should act in close co-operation with the separately organised Railway- 
Police and that botli should be subordinate to the same Inspector- 
General. This result could not be secured if the control of the t^vo 
bodies were in separate hands. We feel no doubt, therefore, that the 
right solution is to classify Railway Police as an exclusively provincial 
subject, that the Railway Police Force of each Pro^dnce should be 
financed in the main from provincial revenues, but that there should 
be as at present a contribution from the Federal Government to the 
Provinces, which would, in fact, consist of the appropriate contribution 
from the Railway^’s, and the amount of which would necessarity have 
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to be determined by the Federal Government. But, although the 
administration of the Railway Police Force itself would thus remain 
an exclusive responsibility of the Provinces, it is clear that inefficiency 
or inadequacy of strength in the Railway Police would at once affect 
the administration of the federal subject of Railway's, and we are satisfied 
that the recommendations which wc have made elsewhere^ would secure 
to tlic Federal Government adequate means of ensuring that the effective 
administration of the federal subject of Railways did not suffer through 
inadequacy or inefficiency on the part of the Railway Police, The 
Federal Government Avould be entitled, if it felt called "upon to do so, 
to direct any or all of the provincial Governments so to order its Railway 
Police as to bring them up to the requisite standard of efficiency, and 
there would be an ultimate right residing in the Govcnior-Gcneral, at 
his discretion, in case directions from his Government to any or all 
of the Provincial Governments on the subject of the administration, 
the efficiency or tlie strength of the Railway Police were not complied 
vdtli, to give tlie ncccssaiy' orders to tlic Governor, wliich the latter in 
virtue of his special responsibility^ to secure the execution of orders 
lawfully issued by the Govenior-Gcncral, would be in a |X)sition to 
get executed iKJth administratively and so far as supply was conccmcd. 
The |X)sition is different in the States, where for the most part jurisdiction 
over railway lands has been ceded to the Crou*n and is exercised either 
througli Police specially appointed for that purpose or through tlie 
agency of Provincial Railway Police. In eases where railway jurisdiction 
has been retained and is exercised by tlie State the proposals in the 
White Paper- defining the administrative relations between the Federal 
Government and the States provide the Governor-General witli an 
appropriate corresponding jxiwcr to secure the same result as that to be 
secured under our proposal in the Provinces.") 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 23SA is again read. 

Tlie further consideration of paragraph 238A is postponed. 

It is moved by ^Ir, Cocks, Mr, Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 135, 
after paragraph 23SA, to insert the following new paragraph ; — 

(" 238B. It is proposed in the Wiite Paper that such subjects as Health 
Insurance and Invalid and Old Age Pensions should be subjects of 
Provincial Legislation. Wc see serious objection to this, and consider 
that thc}' should be included in the Concurrent List, \\nulc it is 
ncccssarj’* that the more industrialized Provinces should be able to 
legislate on these subjects in the interests of the urban workers and 
should not have to wait for the concurrence of those which arc pre- 
dominantly rural, it is undesirable to exclude the pbssibility of All-India 
legislation which may well become ncccssarj' in order that there should 
be uniformity of treatment of the workers as between Province and 
Province .and that industry’’ in one Province should be burdened wath 
obligations not imposed in another. Mr. N. M. Joshi, in the Memorandum 
submitted by him, argued that social insurance should also be included 

. in the list of Fctlcral subjects, but here, again, wc consider it would be 
better that it should be in the concurrent list. Wc consider that in 
order to obtain an All-India Code of Labour and social legislation it is 
necessary that the Federal Legislature should have power to pass 
legislation imposing financial liabilities on the Provincial Governments, 
but that where this is done grants-in-aid from Federal revenues should 
be paid to the Provinces and also to such Indian States as arc prepared 
to put in force such legislation. It should, in our view, follow that 
there should be a central inspection and a measure of control, wherever 

^ ^ Supra, paras. 218-221. 

* White Paper pro|>osal, para. 129, 


Labour 

Legislation. 
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such grants are made. We consider that there seems much to be said 
for utilizing the machinery of adoptive Acts as used in Great Britain in 
connection with Local Government legislation. We have to endeavour 
to steer a course behveen delay caus^ by the difficulty of getting less 
advanced Provinces to agree to such legislation, and the possibility of 
friction in suoh matters as factory" legislation as between Province arid 
Province or the Provinces and the States. The mechanism, of the 
adoptive Act supported by grants -in-aid in return for inspection seems 
to us unobjectionable in theory and useful in practice.'*) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Not Contents (18). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Heading. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr, Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The Lord Eustace Percy did not vote. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraphs 239 and 240 are again read and postponed. 

The Revised lists are again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 241 and 242 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 243 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 146, line 32, 
at end to insert (“ But the resources of the Centre comprise those which should 
" prove most capable of expansion in a period of normal progress.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 243 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 243 is postponed. 

Paragraph 244 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 147, lines 2 to 6, to leave 
out from the beginning of line 2 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. . 

Paragraph 244 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 244 is postponed. 


Contents (3). 

Lord SneU. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 
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Paragraph 245 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 147, line 7, to leave out 
from tlic beginning of line 7 to the end of line 13 and to insert (“'The Provincial 
“ claim to income tax has been given added impetus by the attibide of the 
** States in the matter of direct taxation. have made it plain that, 

“ while tliey arc prepared to concede to the Federal Government the same 
*' rights of indirect taxation in the States as it will possess in British India, 
“ they are not prepared to concede to it the right to impose taxes on income 
“ within tlieir territories. This is an obvious anomaly. Its practical effect 
** on Federal finances is not, indeed, at the present moment very great. 
“ Indirect taxation constitutes some four-fiftlis of the Central revenues, and 
“ the yield of an income tax imposed on the States would, in all rob ability. 
“ be low. It docs, however, create an obvious theoretical diiTicult>’ in treating 
“ income tax imposed on British India alone as predominantly a Federal tax. 
“ While we are on this subject, however, it is only riglit to recognise that, 
“ if the entry of the States creates one anomaly, it removes another very 
“ serious one .“) 

The further consideration <^f the said amendment is postponed till to-morrow. 

The further consideration of P.aragmph 245 is postponed till to-morrow. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till lo-niorrow at half-past 
Ten o’clock. 
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Present : 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 
jMajor Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson, 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord .Eustace Percy, , 
Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton, 

The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 245 is again considered. 

The motion of the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 147, line 7, to leave out 
from the beginning of line 7 to the end of line 13 and to insert (" The 
" Provincial claim to income tax has been given added impetus by the 
“ attitude of the States in the matter of direct taxation. They have 
“ made it plain that, while they are prepared to concede to the Federal 
'' Government the same rights of indirect taxation in the States as it \vill 
** possess in British India, they are not prepared to concede to it the right to 

impose taxes on income within then* territories. This is an obvious anomaly. 

Its practical effect on Federal finances is not, indeed, at the present moment 

very great. Indirect taxation constitutes some four-fifths of the Central 
** revenues, and the yield of an income tax imposed on the States would, in 
“ all probabihty, be low. It does, however, create an obvious theoretical 
“ difficulty in treating income tax imposed on British India alone as pre** 

dominantly a Federal tax. ^Vhile we are on this subject, however, it is 
** only right to recognise that, if the entry of the States creates one anomaly, 
“ it removes another very serious one.”) is again considered. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is vdthdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 147, lines 27 to 39, leave out 
from (” disappears.”) in line 27 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is vithdrawn. 

Paragraph 245 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 245 is postponed. 

Paragraph 246 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 247 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Perc 3 L Page 148, lines 22 to 25, "to leave, 
out from (” alone : ”) in line 22 to the end of the sentence. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report paras. 1-42B, pp. 470->491 ; and 

vide supra paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to tlie Report as published (Vol. I, Part 1). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Rankeillour. 
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Paragraph 247 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 247 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 248 and 249 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 250 is again read. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel. Page 149, line 41, to leave out (“ even as an 
ultimate objective 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 150, line 6, at the end to 
insert : (“ If a lower and an upper limit is to be fixed in the constitution for 
** the proportion of income tax to be allocated to the Provinces, we suggest 
” that the lower limit should be 50 per cent., including the subsidies to the 
deficit Provinces, while the upper limit should be 50 per cent., excluding 
** those subsidies.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 250 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 250 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 251 and 252 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 253 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 150, line 29, after 
(” complexity ”) to insert : (" and we do not think that it is part of 
our duty to suggest a detailed scheme,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr, Butler. After the said 
amendment to insert {” beyond commending for consideration the general 
” principle that the share of each Province should be determined primarily 
” b}'’ the proportionate amount contributed by its taxpayers in respect of 
” income-tax.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 150, lines 30 and 31, to leave 
out from (” approach,”) in line 30 to the end of the paragraph and to insert : 
(” on the assumption that an automatic basis of distribution can be fixed. 
” The validity of this assumption will largely depend upon the amount of 
” income tax which can be allocated to the Provinces at any given time.”) 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 253 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 253 is pos^oned. 

Paragraph 254 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 150, lines 42 
and 43, to leave out fro‘m (” contribution ”) in line 42 to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (” We appreciate the desire of the States for this 
” measure of elasticity and feel bound to accept it, though we must observe 
” that the details of the arrangement with the States seem likely to be 
complex and that the adoption of the alterilative procedure is economically 
“undesirable.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. After the said amendment to 
insert : (” The question of the corporation tax is a difficult one, not only 
” because of the complexity of these arrangements with the States, but also 
“ because commercial opinion, both Indian and English is, we understand, 
“ strongly opposed to the tax in principle. We do not, however, feel that it 
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“ is our duty to express an opinion on the taxation policy of the Government 
“ of India. We, therefore, confine ourselves to the remark that, if a tax of 
this kind is to be levied at all, it is obviously most desirable that it should 
" be levied generally on all companies, both in British India and in the 
States.'^) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 254 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 254 is postponed. 

Paragraph 255 is again read. 

The Lord Eustace Percy. Page 151, lines 16 to 18, to leave out from 
completed/*) in line 16 to the^nd of the paragraph. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is ^vithdrawn. 

Paragraph 255 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 255 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 151, after paragraph 255 to 
insert the follo\ving new paragraph ; 

(“ 255A, The 'V^hite Paper proposes that the Pro\diices should have 
exclusive power to impose taxes on agricultural incomes, which are not 
at present subject to income tax. . We approve this proposal.**) 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 255A is read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 255A is postponed. 

Paragraph 256 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 257 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 152, line 20, at the end to 
insert (“ A claim has also been made by Assam to a share in the proceeds of 
'* the excise duty on petroleum. It is certain that Assam urgently needs an 
assured increase in its revenue, but the question in what form this need is 
to be met, whether by fixed subvention or by assignment of revenues, is a 
matter of fiscal administration on which we do not feel called upon to 
express an opinion.**) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 257 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 257 is postponed. 

Paragraph 258 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 152, lines 21 to 23, 
to leave out from (“ taxes **) in line 21 to ('* in **) in line 23 and to insert 
( “ (of which Stamp Duties are the only ones at present imposed, though 
“there may be a limited scope in the near future for Railway terminal 
“taxes)*'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 258 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 258 is postponed. 

Paragraph 259 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 153, lines 7 to 13, to leave 
out from (“ governments,**) in line 7 to the end of the paragraph, and to insert 
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{** We have already given our reasons for thinking that it is undesirable to 
** include in the Constitution Act statutory provisions in regard to an inter- 

Provincial Council. Clearly, if it should prove impossible, at any rate in the 

early years of the Federation, to devise an automatic basis for the distribu- 
" tion of income tax to the Provinces, some form of consultation between the 
“ Governor-General and the Provincial Governments as to the methods of 
** distribution will have to be devised ; but in that event the point can, if 
" necessary, be met by the Order-in-Council procedure which we have already 
“ suggested.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 259 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 259 is postponed. 

Paragraph 260 is again read and postponed, 

^ It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. After paragraph 260 to 
insert the follomng new paragraph : — 

(** 260A. It will be convenient to refer here to the power which the ^.<1 customs^ 
States already possess to impose customs duties on their land frontiers. bylnViSiStates, 
It is greatly to be desired that States adhering to the Federation like 
the Provinces, should accept the principle of internal freedom for trade 
in India and that the Federal Government alone should have the power 
to impose tariffs and other restrictions on trade. Many States, however, 
derive substantial revenues from customs duties levied at their frontiers 
on goods entering the State from other parts of India. These duties are 
usually referred to as internal customs duties, but in many of the smaller 
States are often more akin to octroi and terminal taxes than to customs. 

In some of the larger States the right to impose these duties is specifically 
limited by treaty. We recognise that it is impossible to deprive States of 
revenue upon which they depend for balancing their budgets and that 
they must be free to alter existing rates of duty to suit varying conditions. 

But internal customs barriers are in principle inconsistent vnth the 
freedom of interchange of a fuUy developed federation and we are strongly 
of the opinion that every effort should be made to substitute other forms 
of taxation for these internal customs. The charge must, of course, be 
left to the discretion of the States concerned as alternative sources of 
revenue become available. We have no reason for thinking that the 
States contemplate any enlargement of the general scope of their “ tariffs " 
and we do not believe that it would be in their interest to enlarge it. But 
in any case we consider that the accession of a State to the Federation 
should imply its acceptance of the principle that it will not set up a 
barrier to free interchange so formidable as to constitute a threat to the 
future of the Federation ; and, if there should be any danger of this, we 
think that the powers entrusted to the Governor-General in his dis- 
cretion in Paragraph 129 of the White Paper would have to be brought 

' to bear upon the States.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 260A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 260 A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 261 to 264 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 265 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 155, lines 14 to 20, to leave* 
out from the beginning of line 14 [to (” the ”) in line 20, and to insert 
(” Similar considerations arise in.”) 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 265 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 265 is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 155, after paragraph 265, 
to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 265 A. The subventions to other deficit Provinces also react on 
federal finance, but these would have been necessary before long under 
the existing Constitution, since it is clearly impossible to allow the con- 
tinued accumulation of deficits by a Province, if over a number of years 
it is beyond its power mthin the resources assigned to it to balance its 
expenditure and revenue. The subvention to the North-West Frontier 
Province has already been granted, and the claim of Assam to an increase 
in its revenues has for some time been recognised as one which the Central 
Government must meet in some form."') 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 265 A is read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 265A is postponed. 


Paragraph 266 is again read and postponed. 


Paragraph 267 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, and Mr. Cocks. Page 156, 
line 4, after Centre to insert (“ It is a vital necessity that the strictest 
“ economy should be obsen^ed wherever it is possible, without detracting from 
“ the nation-building services. We would suggest that the most fruitful 

fields for the practice of this economy 'would be [a) in the Army expenditure ; 
** (b) in. the transfer at as early a date as possible of the terms of future recruit- 
“ ment, pay, etc., of the services to the Governments in India ; and (c) in 
'' having Single-Chamber Government, both for the Federation and the 
** Provinces,'*) 

Objected to. 

On Question ; — 


Contents (3). 

Mr. Attlee, 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (19). 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow, 
INIarquess of Reading. 
Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 
Lord Rankeiilour. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 
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Paragrapli 267 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 267 is postponed. 

Paragraph 268 is again read and postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
Two o’clock. 
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Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Present : 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 269 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 157, line 4, after 

consideration *') to insert ('* The system of responsible government, to be 
** successful in practical working, requires the existence of a competent and 
" independent Civil Service staffed by persons capable of giving advice to 

successive ministries, based on long administrative experience, secure in 
** their positions during good behaviour, but required to carry out the policy 
“ upon which the Government and the legislatures eventually decide.*’) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 269 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 269 is postponed. 

Paragraph 270 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 157> 
lines 30 to 32, to leave out from ('* man ”) in line 30 to not ”) in line 32 and 
to insert (“ whether British or Indian. Parliament may, therefore, rightly 
" require, in the interests of India as well as of this county,”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 157,. 
line 34, at the end to insert (“It is, indeed, the interests of India that must 
“ be considered above all. The difficulties of the new Constitution ^vill be 
“ aggravated in every respect if the administrative machinery is not 
“ thoroughly sound. One of the strongest supports of the new Governments 
“ and their new Ministers that we can recommend, and that the Constitution 
“ can provide for, will be impartial, efficient and upright Services in every 
“ grade and department. It has been impressed on us from various responsible 
“ sources, mainly Indian, that the success of the transfer of local self-governing 
" bodies to non-ofScial hands has been jeopardised by the lack of the strong 
“ and adequate staff, both inspecting and administrative, required by the 
“ new heads of such bodies, when they took over their duties from experienced 
“ officials. AVhether or not these criticisms are justified, they indicate the 
“ obvious danger, in the larger sphere of provincial government, which would 
“ follow from any deterioration in the Services ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide infra paras. 1~42B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide supra paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, Part 1). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 270 is again read as amended. 

The furtlicr consideration o{ paragraph 270 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 271 to 27S are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 279 is again read. 

The follo^ving amendment is laid before the Committee. 

Sir Samuel lioarc and Mr, Butler to move. Page ISO. line 7, after 
('* the **) to insert ('* principal **). 
llic consideration of the said amendment is postjx)ncd. 

It is moved by the I,ord Hnstacc Percy and Major Oidogan. Page 160. 
lines 1-S. to leave out from the beginning of the })aragrapji to {“arc*') in 
line ^ and to insert, ('* In addition, the NVhitc Paper proposes that there 
'* should be i'vctireii to every person in the Public Services at the commence* 
** ment of the Conslitnlion Act all scradcc rights posses'^cd b)' lurn at that 
** d.atc.^ The j^rincipal existing s<‘r\'ice right:i of olhcers appointed by the 
** Sccrctan* of State and of persons apjK>iiUi:d by authority other tlian the 
Sccrct:vr\' of State are set out in Parts 1 and 2 respectively of .'Xppemhx VII 
** of the While Pa jv'r. Ofheeni apiwintcd by the Secretary of Stale arc also to 
** have a spjcial right to such comjKnsatioa for the loo of any existing right 
** as the S'.'crvtary of State may consider just and c<ini table. It may be 
'* ob.-^rve^i that senne of the existing service rights of officers appointed by tlie 
** Secretaty of State ret out in Part 1 of Appendix VII "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paratrraph 279 is again read, as amendctl. 

“rije fnrtiuT consideration of panigraph 279 is ]K>r.liK)ncd. 

It is moved by the l>ord Eustace Percy and Major Dulogan. Page 160, 
after pamgrapli 279 to insert the fullo'.ving new paragntph : — 

“ (279A. In addition to thv'.e rights and safeguards common to all 
members of the Public Ser\'ice^ it is prop<^7cd that, after the commence* 
meat of the Act, the Sccni’tary of State, who will continue la make 
apjxintmenlH to the Indian Civil Service, the Indian Police and the 
Hcch^'^iasiical Ds-partment, shall nspitate the conditions of service of all 
perr^Mn; so appiinted, and it is intended that the conditions of service 
thus laid down shall in subst.mco Ixj the same as at present. The power 
to regulat*! the conditions of sendee of ofikers not ;ipj>ointed by the 
Secretary of State, on the other hand, has, Mncc U)26, been delegated to 
the Government of India in the case of the Central Services and to 
Provincial Governments in the case of Provincial Service:^ and the 
White P.uvrr contains no provision as to tin* conditions of service to be 
ajiplicd to officers of tlic^e Service! ;ip’>oinled after the cajinmeiicement 
of tin* Constitution Act/') 

'I lie same in agreed to. 

New Pa.ragraph 279;V in again rend. 

The further consideration of paragraph 279 A is postponed. 

Paragraph 280 k ageiin rcsirl. 

It is movcfl by the Lord Jiustice Percy and Major Oxdogan. Page 160, 
line 21, at the beginning of tlu^ paragraph to insert {’’ Further,**), 

The same is afjrced to. 

It is moved by the I.ord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 160, 
line 23, after (“ compensation *') to insert (“ to any ofiiccr appointed by hinW). 
'J‘he same is agreed to 
Paragraph 280 is again read, an amende<i. 

The further consideration of paragniph 280 in postponed, 

' White Paper, Proposal IH2. 
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Paragraphs 281 and 282 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 283 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 161, 
to leave out paragraph 283 and to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

(“ 283. While we consider that the White Paper provides adequately 
for the special protection of members of the Secretary of State's Sendees, 
we are not fully saisfied that the status of other members of the Public 
Services, and of those Services as a whole, has been made sufficiently 
clear either in the White Paper or in any of the investigations and dis- 
cussions which have led up to its preparation. We have already discussed 
in paragraph 89 the measures necessary to safeguard the moral and 
efficiency of the Police Sendee, including its subordinate ranks. In 
paragraphs 321-325 we shall make certain special proposals in regard to 
judicial appointments. In addition, however, to these special recom- 
mendations, we think it our duty to make certain general observations 
on the future of the Public Services as a whole. 

** 283 A. It is natural that the process by which, during recent years, 
the power to appoint officers in the Provincial Transferred Services and 
to regulate their conditions of service has been transferred to the 
Provincial Governments, should have tended to create a false distinction 
between the status of the All-India Services and that of the Provincial 
Services. The tendency has almost inevitably been to regard the 
Provincial Services as having ceased to be Cro\vn Services, and as having 
become Services of the Provincial Governments. This tendency has been 
emphasised by the argument, frequently advanced and accepted in the 
past both by Indians and Englishmen, that Provincial self-government 
necessarily entails control by the Provincial Government over the 
appointment of its servants. This argument has, no doubt, great logical 
force, but it runs the risk of distorting one of the accepted principles of 
the British Constitution, namety, that Civil Servants are the servants of 
the Crown, and that the Legislature should have no control over their 
appointment or promotion and only a very general control over their 
conditions of service. Indeed, eVen the British Cabinet has come to 
exercise only a very limited control over the Services, control being left 
verjr largety to the Prime Minister as, so to speak, the personal adviser 
of the Crown in regard to all service matters. The same principle applies, 
of course, equally to the Services recruited by the Secretary of State for 
India, though this fact has been sometimes obscured by inaccurate 
references to the control of Parliament over the All-India services. But 
whatever misunderstandings may have arisen in the past as to the real 
status of the Provincial services, there ought to be no doubt as to their 
status under the new Constitution. We have already pointed out that, 
under that Constitution, all the powers of the Provincial Governments, 
includmg the power to recruit public servants and to regulate their 
conditions of service, vill be derived, no longer by devolution from the 
Government of India, but directly by delegation from the Crovm, i.e,, 
directly from the same source as that from which the Secretary of State 
derives his powers of recruitment. The Provincial Services, no less than 
the Central Services and the Secretary of State's services, wll, therefore,' 
be essentially Crown Services, and the efficiency and moral of those 
ser\dces will largely depend in the future on the development in India of 
the same conventions as have grown up in England. 

** 283B. But, if such conventions are to develop in India ifcs in 
England, they must develop from the same starting point — ^from a 
recognition tliat the Governor, as the personal representative of the 
Crown and the head of the executive government, has a special relation 
to all the Crovm Seivdces. He vdll, indeed, be generally bound to act in 
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that relation on the advice of his Ministers, subject to his special respon- 
‘ sibility for the rights and legitimate interests of the Services, but his 
Ministers will be no less bound to remember that advice on matters 
affecting the organisation of the permanent executive services is a very 
different thing from advice on matters of legislative policy, and that the 
difference may well affect the circumstances and the form in which such 
advice is tendered. We think, therefore, that the Constitution should 
contain in its wording a definite recognition of the Governor-General 
and the Governors respectively as, under the Crown, the heads of the 
Central (as distinct from the All-India) and Provincial Services and as the 
appointing authorities for those services. It will follow {see paragraph 277 
above) that no public servant will be subject to dismissal, save by order 
of the Governor-General or Governor. 

" 283C. But, further than this, it will, in our view, be essential that 
the Central and Provincial Legislatures respectively should give general 
legal sanction to the status and rights of the Central and Provincial 
Services. Their status and rights should not be, in substance, inferior 
to those set out in List 1 of Appendix VII of the White Paper. The rights 
of persons appointed by the Secretary of State, enumerated in that List, 
are not peculiar or exceptional ; they are simply the rights generally 
recognised to be essential to the moral of any administrative service. 
They are rights, in the first place, to protection against individual injury 
amounting to breach of contract and against individual unfair treatment 
through disciplinary action or refusal of promotion ; and, in the second 
place, to protection against such alterations in the organisation of the 
services themselves as might damage the professional prospects of their 
members generally. The special responsibility of the Governor-General 
and Governors would, in any case, in our judgment, extend to all these 
points ; but it is on all grounds desirable that the Executive Government 
as a whole should be authorised and required by law to give the Services 
the necessary security. Provincial Civil Service Acts, passed for this 
purpose, could not, indeed, determine in detail the rates of pay, allow- 
ances and pensions, and the conditions of retirement of all Civil Servants, 
nor the procedure to be followed in considering their promotion on the 
one hand, or, on the other, their dismissal, removal, reduction or formal 
censure. Such Acts could, however, confer general powers and duties 
for these purposes on the Government, and in regard to promotions, they 
could provide definitely that canvassing ** for promotion or appoint- 
ments shall disqualify the candidate, and that orders of posting or pro- 
motion iii the higher grades shall require the personal concurrence of the 
Governor. It is admittedly more difficult to give security to the Services 
as a whole in respect of their general organisation ; yet the moral of any 
service must largely depend upon reasonable prospects of promotion, 
and this must mean that there is a recognised cadre of higher-paid posts 
. which, while naturally subject to modification in changing circum- 
stances, will not be subject to violent and arbitrary disturbance. 
A Legislature does nothing derogatory to its own rights and powers if it 
confers upon the Executive by law the duty of fixing such cadres and of 
reporting to the Legislature if any post in these cadres is at any time 
held in abeyance. 

“ 283D. There is, however, one existing right of officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State, the application of which, as it stands, to civil 
servants in general would be impossible, namely, the right to non- 
votability of salaries and pensions. There is, indeed, nothing derogatory, 
again, to the rights and powers of a Legislature in the adoption of a 
special procedure, similar to the Consolidated Fund procedure of the 
British Parliament, under which certain expenditures of the Government 
are authorised en bloc by bill instead of being voted in detail on estimates 
of supply, and this is, in fact, generally recognised to be a desirable 
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procedure in certain circumstances. But, as we point out below in para- 
graph 304, in a slightly different connection, this procedure could not, in 
practice, be applied to the' salaries of all public ser\''ants. We think, 
however, that it might well be applied by the Provincial Legislatures to 
certain classes of officers, including officers exercising judicial functions 
and the higher grades of all the services. We make this proposal without 
prejudice to the proposals in the White Paper which provide that certain 
heads of expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of the Provincial 
Legislatures at all.") 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn . 

Paragraph 283 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 283 is postponed. 

Paragraph 284 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 285 is again read. 

It is moved by Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 162, line 23, 
after (" powers to insert (" over the officers who are worldng under it "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 162, 
lines 23 and 24, to leave out from (" autonomous ") in line 23 to the end of the 
sentence and to insert (" Provincial Government might expect that the Crown 
" should delegate to it.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 285 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 285 is postponed. 

Paragraph 286 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 162, lines 34 to 38, to 
leave out from the beginning of line 34 to (" are ") in line 38 and to insert 
(" We appreciate the force of this line of argument, though we have already 
" pointed out the dangerous conclusions which might be dra%vn from it. 
" But the loyalty vdth which officers of the All-India Services have served 
" the Local Governments under whom they v/ork, notwithstanding that these 
" Services are under the control of the Government of India and the Secretary 
" of State, has a long tradition behind it ; nor has any Local Government felt 
" difficulty in regard to maintaining discipline and securing full obedience of 
" the Services on account of that control. Moreover, the evidence given 
" before us confirmed* the earlier conclusions of the Lee Commission and of 
" the Statutory Commission that, mth negligible exceptions, the officers of 
" these Services have maintained excellent relations mth the Indian Ministers 
“ under whom they have been working. Subject to certain qualifications to 
" which we refer hereafter, we are of opinion that recruitment by the Secretary 
" of State, for the All-India Services, where it still continues, should come to 
" an end except in the case of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police ; 

the functions performed by members of these two services ") 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 162, 
line 36, to page 163, line 15, to leave out from ("hereafter.") in line 36, 
page 162, to the end of the paragraph, and to insert (" We fully recognise the 
" fact that the functions performed by members of the Indian Civil Service 
" and the Indian Police are essential to the general administration of the 
" country and the vital need of maintaining a supply of recruits of the 
" highest quality. But we feel that Indianisation of these services should 
" proceed at a more rapid pace. Meanwhile recruitment to these services 
" should be by the Governor-General in his discretion, and the control of 
" conditions of service should be in his hands. We are aware that this 
" modification of the present practice will be one of form rather than of 
" substance, since the Governor-General will be acting under the direction of 
" the Secretary of State, but Indian public opinion attaches considerable 
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“ importance to this formal change, and we are satisfied that the psychological 
" effect at this juncture upon the Indian people will be of great value.’’) 
Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (3) 

Lord Snell. 

IMr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


The said amendment is disagreed to 

It is moved by Sir Heginald Craddock. Page 162, line 40, after (“ vital *') 
to insert (“ to the stability of the new Constitution itself.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Page 162, line 42, after 
{” recruitment ”) to insert (” for these two Services ”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 163, 
lines 12 to 15, to leave out from (” but ”) to the end of the paragraph and to 
insert (” for that very reason we are reluctant to make a merely formal 
” change which might at this juncture have an unfortunate effect upon poten- 
” tial recruits.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 163 ^ 
line 15, at the end to insert (“ \Vc believe, however, that there is much to be 
” said for the recruitment in India of the prescribed proportion of Indians 
” for the Indian Civil Service as well as for the Indian Police^ and recommend 
” this as a subject for consideration by His Majesty's Government.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 286 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 286 is postponed. 

Paragraph 287 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and i\Iajor Cadogan. Page 163,. 
to leave out paragraph 287 and to insert the following new paragraph : — ♦ 

(” 287 The White Paper makes it clear that these proposals are not 
intended to be a permanent and final solution of tliis difficult question. 
It proposes, indeed, that, at the expiration of five years from the com- 
mencement of the Constitution Act, an enquiry should be held into the 
question of future recruitment for these two services, the decision on the 

* Officers required for the Indian Medical Ser\u'cc (Civil) will continue to be obtained 
from the Indian Medical Service, which will still be recniitcd under military 
regulations by the Secretary of State. 


Not Contents (IS) 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Linlithgow, 
^larquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
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results of the enquiry (’vvith which it is intended that the Governments 
in India shall be associated) resting with His Majesty *s Govemment subject 
to the approval of both Houses of Parliament. We agree vdth the principle 
of tliis proposal. Our aim, as we have already said, is to ensure that 
the new constitutional machineiy’' shall not be exposed during a critical 
period to the risks implicit in a change of system : we recognise that the 
whole matter must be made the subject of a further enquiry in due time. 
We cannot, however, endorse the proposal to fix a definite date for such 
an enquiry, or even a date after which the desirability of holding such 
an enquiry shall be considered. Past experience shows the doubtful 
.wisdom of such a fixing of dates, and we think that no provision of this 
land should be inserted in the Constitution. In our view, a change in 
the method of recruitment of the All-India services ’will depend less upon 
the lapse of any given period of time than upon the extent to which the 
Provincial Governments find it possible to organise and regulate the 
Public Services under their control on the lines which we have ventured 
to suggest above,") 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is vdthdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 163, line 17, to leave out the 
second (" to ") and to insert ("in some circles of "), 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr, Cocks, I\Ir. Attlee, and Air. Morgan Jones. Page 163, line 29, 
to page 164, line 1, to leave out from the beginning of line 29, page 163, to 
(" It ") in line 1, page 164, 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 

Contents (3) 

Mr. Attlee, 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Hot Contents (16) 
i\rarquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
IVIr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

JMr. Davidson. 

]\Ir. Foot. • 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 163, line 39, to leave out 
('* %vithin ") and to insert (" in ") and after (*' years ") to insert (“ time ") 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 164, to leave out lines 3 to 
10 inclusive. 

’^The same was agreed to. 


Paragraph 287 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 287 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 288 to 294 are again read and postponed. 
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Paragraph 295 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 166, 
line 42, after Provinces ") to insert (" should lay do\ra jointly the conditions 
of service of Forest officers "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and IMajor Cadogan. Page 166, 
line 45, to leave out (*‘ and entrust ”) and to insert (" entrusting ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 166, 
line 48, to page 167, line 1, to leave out from (“ serve ”) in line 48, page 166, 
to (“ service ”) in line 1, page 167. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 295 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 295 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 296 and 297 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 298 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir-Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 168, line 11, after 
(“ officers ”) to insert (“ both European and Indian "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 298 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 298 is postponed. 

Paragraph 299 is again read and postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 168, 
after paragraph 299 to insert the following new paragraph : — 

('* 299A Our recommendation that the Foresf and Irrigation Services 
should in future be recruited in India does not, of course, imply that 
the Federal Public Service Commission, in the case of Forests, and the 
Provincial Commissions, in the case of Irrigation, should abandon the 
recruitment of necessary personnel from England. The High Com^ 
missioner for India in London already recruits specialist and expert 
officers of various kinds in England, as the agent of the competent 
authorities in India, and the Public Services Commissions in India will 
doubtless continue this practice, or may, for certain purposes, make use 
of the Civil Service Commission.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraphs 300 to 304 are read and postponed. 

Paragraph 305 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 170, line 14, at the end to 
insert (” He should, however, have a reserve power of borrowing at his 
” discretion for the purpose of the punctual discharge of statutory obligations.”) 
The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is mthdrawn. 

The further consideration of paragraph 305 is postponed to Friday next. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned' to Friday next at half-past 
Ten o'clock. 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland, 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare.- 
Mr, Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. ' 

The Proceedings of Wednesday last are read. 

Paragraph 305 is again considered. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoaxe and Mr. Butler. Page 170, line 14, at the 
end to insert [** If need arose for the Governor to take special steps for the 
“ purpose, in virtue of his special responsibilities, it would, of course, be open 
“ to him to adopt whatever means were most appropriate in the circumstances, 
** and, if necessary to meet the situation by borrowing, the powers available 
to him personally in this respect would be identical with those available to 
“ the provincial Government. If he should seek* assistance from the Federal 
Government in the form of a loan, his application would be governed by 
the provision relating to provincial bo^ro^ving which ^Ye have already 
advocated.”)^ 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 305 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 305 is postponed. 

Paragraph 306 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 170, to leave out paragraph 306 
and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(** 306. Although as we have said a Governor is equally interested that 
all classes of officers should receive the emoluments and pensions to which 
they are entitled, ' yet his ‘ special responsibility ' is limited to the 
emoluments add pensions of officers appointed by the Secretary of State. 
We approve the proposal in the White Paper that these pensions should 
be a charge against the Federal Government direct, the necessary adjust- 
ments being subsequently made between the Federal Government and 
Province or Provinces concerned, but the pensioner's method of redress 
would be by suit against the Secretary of State in London and not against 
the Federal Government. There is, however, one particular feature 
about the pensions of tlie Indian Civil Service which it seems right to 
mention. While in other All-India Services and in the Indian Army 
pensions are non-contributory, this was not the case in the Indian Civil 
Service up to April, 1919. Until that date every member of that Service 

^ Supra , para. 262. 

‘All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide infra paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide supra paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, Part 1). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showng on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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had to make a compulsory” contribution of 4 per cent, of his pay towards 
the cost of his pension of ;£1,000 sterling per annum. No separate account 
of these contributions was ever kept, and they merged in the general 
revenues of India. The change was made in April, 1919, upon the 
recommendation of the Islington Commission, and from that time the 
deduction of 4 per cent, in the case of every ofi&cer is credited to his 
account in a Provident Fund, and the amount standing to his credit is 
paid to him on the date of his retirement, in rupees, so that of&cers who 
entered the Service in or after April, 1919, have not contributed towards 
their pensions, but tlie oldest pensioners who retired at or before that 
time contributed during the whole of their service, while even among 
ofiScers now serving, those of over 15 years’ service were on the con- 
tributory system for service prior to 1919. In the absence of any accounts 
it is impossible to estimate what proportion of an officer’s pension was 
contributed either by himself or by the Service at large. It is also 
proper to mention that the pensions paid to officers of all the Services, 
unless they continue an Indian domicile, are not subject to any deduction 
on account of Indian Income Tax. We think it right that these faxts 
should be mentioned as a reassurance to pensioners.”) 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is wnthdrawTi. 

Paragraph 306 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 306 is postponed. 

Paragraph 307 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 170, to leave out para- 
graph 307 and to insert the follovdng new paragraph : — 

(” 307. The various Family Pension Funds stand on a different 
footing from other pensionary obligations of the Government of India. 
The funds of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Army have a long 
history behind them. The Family Pension Funds of the other Services 
are of recent institution, but all are alike in their nature, viz., that they 
consist entirely of contributions of the Services to cover provisions for 
their widows, minor sons and unmarried daughters. The Civil funds 
were started in the days of the East India Company and were three in 
number, Madras, Bombay and Bengal. They were managed by special 
Committees of the Services and invested by them in various Government 
of India Securities, some of which in those days used to pay as much 
as 8 per cent. Between the years 1874 and 1882, as a result of long 
negotiations beriveen the Secretary of State and the Committees ad- 
ministering the funds, the whole of the accumulated funds were handed 
over to the Secretary of State, the transaction receiving effect by Acts of 
Parliament, The Secretary of State under these Acts undertook the 
obligation of paying pensions to widows and orphans at fixed rates which 
varied according to the amount of the funds accumulated by the three 
Presidencies in question. The subscribers to those Funds continued to 
pay the appointed contributions for the remainder of their services ; 
indeed, for a long time contributions were contributed by officers even 
after their retirement. With effect from 1882, all officers who joined the 
Service became compulsory contributors to a new I.C.S. Family Pension 
Fund which took the place of the three Funds which the Secretary of 
State had taken over. At the time that all these contracts were made 
and legalised by Acts of Parliament the guarantees were ample, for there 
was then no question of any relaxation by the Secretary of State over 
the finances of India. Since the Montagu Announcement there has arisen 
alarm and anxiety regarding the security of these pensions, for the 
recipients may still be dependent upon them for a period which in some 
cases may extend to the end of this century. 
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” We understand that as regards the old Madras, Bombay and Bengal 
funds, not even pro forma accounts have been kept. The obligations of 
the Government of India and of tlie Secretary of State being absolute, 
since the accumulations of tliosc funds were made over to the Government 
of India on tlie condition tliat the Government and the Sccretar}^ of State 
would pay pensions at the agreed rates up to the last survdvor. 

In the case of the I.C.S. Family Pension Fund created in 1882, 
pro forma accounts have been kept up, and the position of these funds is 
periodically reviewed by an -Actual^'’ appointed by the Secrctaiy of State, 
and with reference to the assets available, pensions to widows and orphans 
have been raised permanently to some extent and with temporaty 
additions which arc conditional on tlie assets available being sufficient. 
These pensioners now desire that the assets of the I.C.S, Family Pension 
Fund should be remitted to this count:^^ and invested in sterling 
securities. The Secretary of State has, we understand, addressed all 
those interested either as contributors to the Funds or as recipients of 
pension from it, asking their approval for a scheme under which the 
remittance to this country of these funds would be effected over a x>criod 
of 15 years. The Secretary of State has informed us that His ^Majesty's 
Government vail undertake no guarantee in the matter on tlie ground 
that under the new Constitution payment of these obligations by the 
Government of India .will be secured by the Secretary''- of State and that 
therefore tliere is no case for a guarantee by His Majesty's Government. 
We cannot overlook, however, tlie fact that the whole of these contri- 
butions have been absorbed in the Indian Revenue, and that the interest 
on these contributions has never been included in the interest charges 
of the financial statements of the Indian Government. It is not known 
now exactly what form the new Constitution will take, much less can the 
future developments be foretold. The anxiety felt by the beneficiaries 
is veiy genuine, and w'c suggest that His IMajesty's Government might at 
least guarantee the payment each year of the pensions due pending their 
collection by the Secretary of State from the Indian Revenues. This 
guarantee w*ould naturalty cease to have effect as soon as the assets of 
the Fund have been remitted to tliis countrj’' and invested in sterling 
securities. If His Majesty's Government and the Secretary of State are 
correct in their view- tliat the control retained by tlie Secretary of State 
over Indian finances will suffice to secure tliis money, then the contingent 
liability incurred by His Majesty's Government will be comparatively 
small and merely temporarj^”) 

The following amendment is laid before the Committee. 

The Lord Hutchison of Montrose on behalf of the Lord Hardinge of 
Penshurst to move as an amendment to the above amendment, to leave 
out tlie last sentence of the amendment and to insert (“ We are strongl}’- 
“ of opinion that in any case tlie period of 15 years proposed by fiie 
" Secretary of State for the remittance to this countiy^^ of the Family 
“ Pension Funds should be reduced to a term of 10 years.") 

The consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 

The original amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Hutchison of Montrose on behalf of the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 170, line 39, after (" made ”) to insert (" and 
“ that steps should be taken to meet their view^s and to complete the transfer 
" of the funds from India within a period of twelve years from the passage of 
" the Constitution into law-.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 307 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 307 is postponed. 
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Pnrnitn^j^h i> n^.xm icait. 

It is :tjt»vrd by th<‘ of Mnntro^<\ r*ii*e 171, lines S to 23. 

to leaw out fn.>n\ ( ' i^nvicr. : ") line 8 to the ruri of the paraf^raph, and to 
have noteil with KUi^faction the re*\^)hninn of the Home 
*' Dqxartmeul of tlie Gfoernnu nt of India, datial July -b announrinf: new rules 
** for the drt»'r:nination atul iinprovertv^ru <’f the u ’pres^'ntalion rif minorities 
** in tle^ Public Senices. In accordance with this rc.'ioluiion the claims of 
'* Amj!<>-Indi:in*i and domicih' I 1vuro;vcAus who at pre'-cnt nhtam rather more 
** than \^:r ccit. of tlie Imlian vacanci^”, in the ya/ettrd railway posts, for 
*' wdnch recnhtineut i^ made on an ulMndia basis, will 1 h‘ consulcrcd when 
** and if tlnir sh.axr falls Ivalaw per cent., while 8 i>' r cent, of the raihvay 
“ sulv^rditiate p’i*‘ts fdl:d by diircl recruitment will be ri served tor Auftlo- 
*' Indians and dc>nncilr<l Hurojvans, We arc: of oj):nion that a referi uce should 
’* Ik* tttcludc^l in the Instnituenls of Instructions of the (^ovcrnor'Gencral and 
•* Governors to the fact that the leedtimate inieiosts of minorities include 
'* their due repo v'-ntatiou in tlie T’uhlic tfeiA'ice ^ and that no change' sliould 
“ Ik* made in the jh rceuinecs ptr-crilK^d in the above-men I loncfl resoliitinii 
’* without the nnwions sanction of the Governor-Chmeral and the Secretary' 

of State.’*) 

The amendment, by leave u{ ihc Ouninitlec, is withdrawn* 

Paragraph is rii;;dn read. 

The further c< inside rati on of pami^fciph 308 is jH>stpoiU'd. 

Parayraph 3^9 apain read and ]K>stpoued. 

Panigniph 310 is again read. 

The following amendment is iaitl Ix^fore the Committee. 

Sir J<.hn Wardlnw-Milne to move*, page 172, lines 3t tv^ 37, to leave 
out from (" another,**) in line 3>l to the end of the paragraph. 

The confident ion of the amendment is posljwned. 

It is moved bv the ?>Iarqness of Keading, I lie Lord Ker (M. Ixithian) and 
Mr. ]*Vd. Page 172, Hues 31 to 37, to l-ave out from (*’ Stntc.*’) in line 31 
to llie end of the pciragraph. 

Idle .•'ame is agreed to. 


Paiagraph 310 is again read ar> amended. 

The furth* r c<;n.Mdr ration (d paragraph 3U) is pu-.tpone<l. 


Paragraj>ie: 311 ia 315 are again read and postponed. 


j^lr^:grnpl: 313 is again read. 

It is moved by the Maniucss of Heading, the Lord Ker {^^. Lothian) and 

Mr. PcKd. Page 175, line 38, after (” wouhl **) to insert (" have power to "). 

The fvamc h disagreed to. 

It ir> moved by the .Marquess of Heading, the Lord Ker (M, Lothian) and 

Mr. I'cKd. Page 175, line:, 43 and 44, to leave t>ut from {*' provide ") in 

line 43 to the end of the pamgmph. 

Objected to. 
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On Question : — 


Not Contents (13) 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow, 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

]Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 
j\Ir. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

Mr. Cocks did not vote. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 316 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 316 is postponed. 

Paragraph 317 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 318 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour.. Page 176, line 22, at the beginning 
of the paragraph to insert ('* The constitution of '*) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 176, line 23, to leave out 
{"* are scarcely '*) and to insert {” is hardly directly"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Hutchison of Montrose. Page 176, lines 38 and 39, 
to leave out from (" Judges,”) in line 38 to (” we ”) in line 39, and to insert 
{" but we urge the desirability, in the interests of the maintenance of British 
" legal traditions, of continuing for some time the recruitment of a certain 
” number of High Court Judges from the United Kingdom,”) ; and line 40, 
after the first (” are ”) to insert (” also ”). 

The amendments, by leave of the Committee, are withdrawn. 

Paragraph 318 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 318 is postponed. 

Paragraph 319 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ranlceillour. Page 177, to leave out Paragraph 319 
and to insert the following new paragraph ; — 

(“ 319. We are at one vdth tlie Statutory Commission in tliinking that 
the administrative control of the High Courts should be placed in the 
hands of the Central Government and that the expenditure required 
from them, and the receipts from Court fees, should be included in the 
Central Government's Budget. The expenditure should be certified by 
the Governor-General after consultation with his Ministers and should 
not be submitted to the vote of the Legislature. We also think that the 
Governor-General should be directed in his Instrument of Instruction 
to reserve any Bill which in his opinion would unduly derogate from the 
powers of the High Court.”) 

Objected to. 


Contents (8) 
Marquess of Salisbury, 
Marquess of Reading. 
Earl of Derby. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lotliian). 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 
Sir Joseph Nall. 
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On question : — 

Contents (4). Not Contents (15). 

Marquess of Salisbury. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 

Lord Rankeillour. IMarquess of Zetland 

Sir Joseph Nall. Mar<Iuess of Linlithgow. 

Lord Eustace Percy. Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Kcr (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hutchisoii of Montrose. 

^Ir. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir John Wardlaw-J^Iilne. 

Sir Reginald Craddock did not vote. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 177, line 15, after (” Courts.*’) 
to insert {** It is largely for this reason that strong representations have been 
" made to m to the efieet that eontroV over the High Coh’ris ^hoaVd ’oe ’>?es,ted 
in the Federal Government. After careful consideration, we are unable to 
" accept this view, since we think it might tend to prejudice the close relations 
between the High Courts and tlie Provincial Govermnents which, as ^vill 
appear from the recommendations we arc about to make, it is of the utmost 
importance to maintain.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 177, line 15, after (” pro- 
” poses ”) to insert {” however ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 319 is again read. 

The furtlier consideration of paragraph 319 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoarc and Mr. Butler. Page 177, after paragraph 
319 to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(” 319A. It follows from this recommendation that we are not at AdmiiJstrativc 
one \\tth the Statutory Commission in thinking^ that the administrative should 
control of the High Courts should be placed in the hands of the Cenfral remain with 
Government and that the expenditure required for them, and the receipts 
from court fees, should be included in the Central Government’s budget. 

We agree entirely with the Commission that the arrangement whereby 
in consequence of the historical connexion for certain purposes between 
the Calcutta High Court and the Government of India, decisions as to 
the strength of that Court and its establishment arid as to its financial 
requirements for buildings or other purposes rest with the Central Govern- 
•ment, though the extra expenditure involved by such decisions falls upon 
the Bengal Government, is an anomaly which ought to be terminated ; 
but. in our view, it should be terminated not by placing financial respon- 
sibility for the Calcutta High Court (and incidentally for all other High 
Courts) upon the shoulders of the Federal Government, but by bringing 
the Calcutta Court into the same relationship with the Bengal Govern- 
ment as that obtaining betiveen all other High Courts and their respective 
Provincial Governments. We agree, moreover, most fully \vith the Com- 
mission’s vie^v as to the importance of securing fof the High Courts a 
position of independence and the largest possible measure of freedom 
from pressure exerted for political ends. This object should, we think, be 
1 Report, Vol. II, paragraphs 341-349. 
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fully secured by the recommendation which we made in the last para- 
graph. But, subject to the fulfilment of this requirement, the High Court 
is, in our view, essentially a provincial institution : indeed, as subsequent 
paragraphs show, we seek to secure for each High Court an administra- 
tive connexion \vith the Subordinate Judiciary of the Province which we 
regard as of the highest importance, and which we think could not be , 
maintained — or only in an atmosphere of mistrust and suspicion which 
would gravely detract from its advantages — if the Court were an outside 
body, regarded (as it would probably be) as an appanage of the Federal 
Government. Apart from these reasons, which ^Ye regard as conclusive, 
in favour of maintaining the present relationship bebveen the High 
Courts and the Pro\dncial Governments (subject only to the modification 
required to bring the Calcutta High Court into the same position as that 
of the others) we are satisfied that the financial adjustments which would 
be involved in any attempt to centralise the administration and financing 
of the High Courts would be of a far more complicated nature than the 
Commission appear to have supposed.") 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 319A is again read. 

The further consideration of new paragraph 319A is postponed. 

Paragraph 320 is again read. 

It is moved by tlie Lord Rankeillour. Page 177, lines 35 to 44, to leave 
out from the beginning of line 35 to (" in ”) in line 44 and to insert (" and "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn!. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 177, line 45, to leave out from 
(" safeguarded ") to {" the "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is wnthdrawm. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 177, line 46, to leave out 
(" not "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 177, line 50, at the end to 
insert : (" We think that it is also of great importance that the powers of the 
" High Courts referred to in Record III of our proceedings (Paragraphs 12 
" and 13) should be defined and confirmed by the Constitution Act even 
" where at present they rest on the authority of the Provincial Government ")< 

The same is agreed to. 


Future 
constitutional 
position of High 
Courts. 


Paragraph 320 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 320 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 177, after paragraph . 

320 to insert tlie following new paragraph : — 

(" 320 A. We think it desirable to explain the general effect of our 
recommendations upon the provincial High Courts. Their constitution will, 
as at present, be laid down in the Constitution Act and the appointments 
to them will remain with the Crown : the Constitution Act wall, moreover, 
itself regulate more precisely than at present the nature and extent of 
the superintendence to be exercised by a High Court over the Subordinate 
Courts of the Province — ^the nature and extent, in fact, of what may be 
described as their administrative jurisdiction. No change !vili be made 
in their relations with the Provinces in regard to the administrative 
questions afiecting their establishment and buildings, except that the 
Calcutta High Court will henceforth have relations in these respects !vith 
the Bengal Government direct, and not, as at present, !vith the Central 
Government (which, even as matters stand, naturally consults the 
Bengal Government upon any proposals made before it by the Court) : 
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but the supply required by tlie High Court ^vill be determined by the 
Governor after consultation with his Ministers, and ^vill not be subject 
to tile vote of the provincial Legislature. As regards the juridical 
jurisdiction of the High Courts, insofar as tliis depends — as it mainly 
does depend — upon provisions of Indian enactments, it will henceforth 
be determined by enactments of that Legislature which is competent to 
regulate tlie subject in respect of which questions of the High Court's 
jurisdiction arise : tliat is to say, it null be for the Federal Legislature 
alone to determine the jurisdiction of tlie High Court in respect of any 
matter upon wluclx Uxat Legislature has exclusive power to legislate, for 
the provincial Legislature to determine the jurisdiction of its High Court 
in respect of any exclusively Provincial Subject, and for botli to determine 
(subject to tlie principles governing legislation in tlie concurrent field) 
in respect of any matter on which both Legislatures arc competent to 
legislate. It \rill tluis be seen that tlie High Courts, under our proposals, 
will be institutions which will not accuratel}’' be dcscribable as either 
federal iscd or provincialised. They ^^'iIl fonn an integral part of the 
constitutional machinery' and the various aspects Of their activities as 
such ^rill be regulated by the authority’’ appropriate for tlie purpose.") 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 320A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 320 A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 321 and 322 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 323 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 179, lines 2 to 4. Leave out 
from {" Court ") in line 2 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 323 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 323 is postponed. 

Ordered, That the Committee be adjounicd to Monday next at half- past 
Four o'clock. 
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Present : 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Attlee. 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

• Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. . 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 
Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

Paragraphs 324 to 453 are again postponed. 

Paragraphs 1 to 86 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 87 is again read as amended. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Paragraph 87, page 41, line 20, 
to leave out from ('* Minister.**) in line 20 to the end of the paragraph 
to leave out amendment .inserted on the 25th June) and to insert {" If, 
therefore, the transfer is to be made, as we think it should, it is essential 
that the Force should be protected so far as possible against these risks, 

“ and in the following paragraphs we make recommendations designed to 
" secure this protection.*'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 87 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 87 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 88 to 92 are again considered. 

The motion of the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, and the. Lord Eustace Percy. Para- 
graph 90, page 43, line 11, after (“reconstitute.”) to insert (“The 
“ problem is a difficult one and, though, at the moment, it is perhaps 
“ only of immediate importance in the Province of Bengal and to a 
“ lesser extent in the provinces which border on Bengal, terrorism and 
“ revolutionary conspiracy have not been confined to those territories, 

“ nor consequently is the necessity for efficient counter-revolutionary-- 
“ measures Hmited to them. Bengal, however, as has been proved 
“to us by the evidence we have received, has a particularly long and 
“ disquieting record of murder and outrage, of which Indians and 
“ Europeans have equally been the victims. It has also sho'vvn in a 
“ marked degree a rise or faU in such terrorist crime according as the 
“ hands of the authorities have been weakened or strengthened, and 
“ as precautionary and special measures have been relaxed or 
“ enforced ’*) is again considered. 

The further consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vtde infra, paras. I~42B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide supra, paras. 49-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, IL 
A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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The following amendments to paragraphs 90 to 92 ? 
the Committee : — 

The ^larquess of Zetland, the Earl of Dcrb}', the 
Pcnshiirst. the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, M 
Austen Chamberlain, and the Lord Eustace Perc^ 
graph 91, page 43, lines 12 and 13, to leave out lines 

The Lord Hutchison of Montrose and Sir Aust' 
move. Paragraph 91, page 43, lines 28 and 29, 

{“ that ") in line 28 to (“ and '*) in line 29 and to ir 
“ is that in a secret service case the names of agents are not aisciosed to 
“ ^linisters 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milnc to move. Paragraph 91, page 43, Line 33, 
to leave out from (*' order,*') to the end of the line and to insert 
(" must be understood as themselves adopting "). 

The Earl of Lytton to move. Paragraph 91, page 43, lines 36 to 38, 
to leave out from the second (** agents ") in line 36 to the end of the 
sentence and to insert ('* themselves would not feci secure that their 
identity might not be revealed '*). 

The Marquess of Zetland, tlic Earl of Derby, the Lord Hardingc of 
Penshurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, and the Lord Eustace Percy to move. Para- 
graph 92, pages 43 and 44, leave out paragraph 92 and to insert the 
following new paragraph : — 

(" 92. In the circumstances set out above we arc convinced that 
it should be made plain that the control of the organisation which 
exists, or may hereafter exist, for the purpose of combating the 
terrorist movement, is in the hands of the Governor-General at the 
centre and of the Governors in the provinces. To secure the object 
wluch we have in view, we recommend that the Central Intelligence 
Bureau be placed under the control of the Governor-General, as 
part of the Political and Foreign Department, and that in any pro- 
vince in which a special branch of the Police force exists or may 
hereafter be brought into being, the Inspector-General shall take his 
orders direct from the Governor as the agent of tlie Governor-General 
in all matters affecting the work of the special branch in wliatcvcr 
branch of police administration such matters may arise. We realise 
that in such circumstances, the Minister in charge of the portfolio of 
Law and Order might be unwilling to answer in the Legislature for 
action taken on the initiative of the Governor, and in that event wc 
recommend that it shall be open to the Governor to appoint some 
pcr.son selected at his discretion to act as his spolccsman in the 
I-cgislaturc *’). 

The Earl of Lytton to move. Paragraph 92, pages 43 and 44, to 
leave out paraf^raph 92 and to insert the following new paragraph. 

(" 92. The existence of terrorist crime is a special disease which 
calls for special treatment. It necessitates departures from the 
ordinary law and the enactment of special legislation such as the 
Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act. The Special Branch is an 
essential feature of the machinery for combating terrorist activities, 
and as such we consider that it requires special treatment. We there- 
fore recommend that this small and excc])tional sciwicc where it exists 
should be a reserved service responsible to the Governor alone,") 

Sir Jolm Wardlaw-Milnc to move. Paragraph 92, page 43, line 45, 
after {" Province ") to insert (" (who should continue to have direct 
access to him) ") 

Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and tlic Lord Snell to 
move. Paragraph 92, page 44, lines 10 to 13, to leave out from 
(" enforced.") in line 10 to (" Wc ’*) in line 13. 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 
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Paragraphs 88 to 91 are again read as amended. 


The Governor’s 
special 

responsibility. 


It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Paragraphs 88 to 91, 
pages 41 to 44, to leave out paragraphs 88 to 91 as amended and to insert the 
follovnng new paragraphs 

88. First, there are the proposals already made in the White Paper. 
The Governor is to have a special responsibility for ‘ the prevention of 
any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Province, or any 
j)art thereof'. The effect of this, as of all other special responsibilities, 
is to enable the Governor, if he thinlcs that the due discharge of his special 
responsibility so requires, to reject any proposals of his Ministers or 
himself to initiate action which his IMinisters decline to take. Further, 
there flows from this special responsibility, not only the right to overrule 
his Ministers, but also special powers — ^legislative and financial — ^to enable 
him to carry into execution any course of action which requires legislative 
provision or the provision of supply. If, therefore, the Governor should 
be of opinion that the action or inaction of Ministers is jeopardising the 
peace or tranquillity of the Province, it will be his duly to take action 
to meet the situation. If the situation is one requiring immediate action, 
he will issue any executive order which he may consider necessary. If 
the situation is one which cannot be dealt vdth by an isolated executive 
order — ^if the Minister in charge of the Department appears unable to 
administer his charge on lines \vhich the Governor regards as consistent 
with the due discharge of his special responsibility — the Governor %vill 
dismiss and replace the Minister (and, if necessary, the IMinisters as a 
body, with or -without resort to a dissolution of the Legislature). If he 
fails to find an alternative Government capable of administering Law and 
Order on lines consistent with the discharge of his special responsibility, 
he will be obliged to declare a breakdowm of the constitution, and to 
assume to himself all such powers as he judges requisite to retrieve the 
situation. We are not contemplating such a course of events as probable ; 
but, if it occurs, provision is made to meet it. 


The Police " 89. We turn now to our own further recommendations for the specific 

protection of the Police Force itself. Of course, the due discharge of his 
special responsibility for peace and tranquility wall, in itself, entitle the 
Governor to intervene immediately if, by reason of ill-timed measures of 
economy or the attempted exertion of political influence on the Police 
Force or from any other cause, the morale or the efficiency of that Force 
is endangered. Further, the Governor has another special responsibility : 
it is his duty to secure to the members of the Police, as of other Public 
Services, any rights provided for them by the Constitution Act and to 
safeguard their legitimate interests. These are important safeguards, 
but there is a special factor in police administration which requires to be 
coa specially protected. We refer to the body of Regulations loioAvn as the 

" Police Rules ", promulgated from time to time under powers given by 
the various Police Acts. A large number of the Rules deal wdth matters 
of quite minor importance and are constantly amended, in practice, on 
the responsibility of the Inspector-General of Police himself. It would 
be unnecessary to require the Governor's consent to every amendment 
of this kind. But the subject-matter of some of the Rules is so vital to 
the well-being of the Police, Force that they ought not, in our opinion, 
to be amended -without the Governor’s consent; and the same con- 
sideration applies a fortiori to the Acts themselves, which form the 
statutory basis of the Rules. Our aim should be to ensure that the 
internal organisation and discipline of the Police continue to be regulated 
by the Inspector-General, and to protect both him and the Ministers 
themselves from political pressure in this vital field.^ We, therefore, 
recommend that the consent of the Governor, given in his discretion. 
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should be required to any legislation which would amend or repeal the 
General Police Act in force in the Province or any other Police Acts (such 
as the Bombay City Police Act, the Calcutta Police Act, the Madras 
Citv' Police Act, and Acts regulating Military’ Police in Provinces where 
such forces exist). NYc further recommend that any requirement in any 
of these Acts that Rules made under them shall be made or approved by 
the local Government is to be construed as involving the consent of the 
Governor, given in his discretion, to the making or amendment of any 
Rules which, in his opinion, relate to, or ailcct, the organisation or 
discipline of the Police. 

90. But there is aiiother vitnl department of Police administration 
to wlvich we'nnist draw attention. It has l>cen represented to us very 
forcibly that, wliatevcr may be tlic decision witli regard to the transfer 
of Law and Order generally, special provision ought to be made with 
regard to tliat branch of the Police which is concerned with the suppression 
of terrorism. \Vc do not Jicrc refer to those members of the Police who 
arc occupied in combating terrorism as part of tlicir rcgiilar functions in 
the prevention of crime and the maintenance of ordoi*, nor again to the 
Criminal Investigation Dc]>artmcnt which exists in cvciy Province to assist 
the ordinary’’ police in the detection of ordinary crime : wc have in mind 
that organisation which is sometimes knowm as the Special Branch, a 
body of careful!}' selected oflicers whose dutj’' is the collection and sifting 
of information on which executive police action against terrorism is 
taken. Tlicir worlc necessarily involves the cmpIo}mient of confidential 
informants and agents and it is obvious tliat tlicse sources of infonnation 
would at once diy up if tlieir identity became known, or were liable to 
become known, outside the particular circle of Police ofliccrs concerned. 
Tliough, at the moment, this problem is perhaps of immediate importance 
only in the Pro\'incc of Bengal and, to a lesser extent, in the Provinces 
wliich border on Bengal, terrorism and revolutionar}’’ conspiracy have 
not been confined to those territories, nor consequently is the necessity 
for eflicicnt counlcr-rcvolutionar}^ measures limited to them. Bengal, 
however, as has been proved to us by the evidence we have received, has 
a particularly long and disquieting record of murder and outrage, of which 
Indians and Europeans have both been tlic victims. It has also shown, 
in a marked degree, a rise or fall in such terrorist crime according as the 
hands of the authorities liavc been weakened or strengthened, and as 
}>rccautionar}' and special measures have been relaxed or intensified. 

91. For these reasons, it is, in our view, essential tliat the records of 
any such Intelligence Department should be protected from even the 
slightest danger of leakage. Experience in every countr}' shows how 
strict this protection must be. It has been argued that an Indian Minister, 
who may iiavc to defend subsequently before the Legislature an arrest 
or prosecution made or begun by his orders, must have the right to 
satisfy himself tliat the information on which lie is invited to act is in all 
respects trustworth3% and that the names of tlie informants or agents 
from whom it has been obtained could not in the last resort be withheld 
from him. Wc think that tliosc who argue thus arc not acquainted with 
the general x)racticc in matters of this Idnd. Wc arc informed by tliose 
who have experience of such matters in this country that the practice 
is that in a Secret Service case Uie names arc not disclosed even to the 
i^Iinistcr most immediately concerned. Wc liavc no reason to suppose 
that Indian Ministers will not adopt tlic same convention : but the 
difficulty arises not because Indian Ministers arc likely to demand or 
disclose the names of informants or agents, but because the informants or 
agents themselves would not feel secure that their identity might not be 
revealed. So long as this doubt exists, the consequences are the same, 
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whether it is ill-founded or not. We, therefore, recommend that the 
Instrument of Instructions of the Governors should specifically require 
them to give directions that no records relating to intelligence affecting 
terrorism should be disclosed to anyone other than such persons within 
the provincial Police Force as the Inspector-General may direct, or such 
other public officers outside that Force as the Governor may direct. We 
further recommend that the Constitution Act should contain provisions 
giving legal sanction for directions to this effect in the Instrument of 
Instructions 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour, As an amendment to the above 
amendment, to insert at the end of paragraph 89 : — 

Lastly, we think that the Governor-General should be instructed 
to inform the Provincial Governors of any Rules which in his opinion 
should not be cancelled or altered without his consent.") 

The amendment by leave of the Committee is wthdrawn. 

The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraphs 88 to 91 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 88 to 91 is postponed. 


special po\\ers 
required for 
combating 
terrorism. 
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Paragraph 92 is again read. 

It is moved by the Llarquess of Linlithgow. Pages 43 and 44, to leave out 
paragraph 92 and to insert the follo'wing new paragraph : — 

(*' 92. But, even so, the circumstances set out above render it 
imperative to arm the Governor Avith powers which will ensure that the 
measures taken to deal with terrorism and other activities of revolutionary 
conspirators are not less efficient and unhesitating than they have been 
in the past. We are, indeed, particularly anxious not to absolve Indian 
INIimsters, in Bengal or elsewhere, from the responsibility for combating 
terrorism, and we think that such executive duty should be clearly laid 
upon them. But the issues at stake are so important, and the conse- 
quences of inaction, or even of half-hearted action, for even a short 
period of time, may be so disastrous, that the Governor of any Province 
must, in our opinion, have a special power over and above his special 
responsibility * for the prevention of any grave menace to peace and 
tranquillity ' to take into his own hands the discharge of this duty, even 
from the outset of the new Constitution. This purpose would not be 
adequately served by placing the Special Branch of the Provincial Police 
alone in the personal charge of the Governor. That course has been 
urged upon us, but e are convinced that it falls short of what is required. 
Instead, we recommend that the Constitution Act should specifically 
empower the Governor, at his discretion, if he regards the peace and 
tranquillity of the Province as endangered by the activities, overt or 
secret, of persons committing or conspiring to commit crimes of violence 
intended to overthrow the Government by law established, and if he 
considers that the situation cannot otherwise be effectively handled, to 
assume charge, to such extent as he may judge requisite, of any branch 
of the government which he thinks it necessary to employ to combat 
such activities, or if necessary to create new machinery for the purpose. 
If the Governor exercises this power, he should be further authorised, at 
his discretion, to appoint an official as a temporary member of the 
Legislature, to act as iiis mouthpiece in that body, and any official so 
appointed should have the same powers and rights, other than the right 
to vote, as an elected member. The powers which we have just described 
Avould be discretionary powers, and the Governor would, therefore, be 
subject to the superintendence and control of the Governor-General, and 
ultimately of the Secretary of State, in all matters connected with 
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them. We should add that if conditions in Bengal at the time of the 
inauguration of Provincial Autonomy have not materially improved, it 
would, in our judgment, be essential that the Governor of that Province 
should exercise the powers wo have just described forthv'ith and should 
be directed to do so in his Instrument of Instructions, which, in this as in 
other respects, would remain in force until amended with the consent of 
Parliament.^’') 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (23) 

Marquess of Salisbur}% 

Marquess of Zetland. 

l^Iarquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Lj’tton. 

Earl Peel, 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lotliian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Ranlceillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davndson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-^Iilnc. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

New paragraph 92 is again read. 

Tlic further consideration of paragraph 92 is postponed. 

It is moved by the I^Iarqucss of Linlithgow. After new paragraph 92 to 

insert the following new paragraph : — 

92A. We have only to add thatw*e have considered in this connexion 
a proposal made to us that the Intelligence Departments — or at all events 
the Special Brandi wiicrc such exists — of the provincial Police Forces 
should be placed under the control of the Governor-General, wiio should 
utilise them, through the agency of the Governor, as local offshoots of 
the Central Intelligence Bureau. We agree witli the ideas underlying Central 
this proposal to this extent, that it is essential that the close touch which 
has hitherto obtained between the Intelligence Departments of the 
Provinces and the Central Intelligence Bureau should continue. But to 
place the provincial Intelligence Departments under the departmental 
control of tlic Central Intelligence Bureau w^ould, w'c think, be un- 
desirable, as tending to break up the organic unity of the provincial 
Police Force. We recommend, therefore, that the Central Bureau should, 
under the new^ Constitution, be assigned to one of the Govcrnor-Gencrars 
Reserved Departments as part of its normal activities, and that the 
cliangc in the form of government, wdicthcr at the Centro or in the 
Provinces, should not involve any change in the relationship w’hich at 

1 Supra i para. 73. 


Not Contents (3) 
Lord Snell. 

]Mr. Attlee. 

I^Ir. Morgan Jones. 
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present exists bct\veen the Central Bureau and the provincial Intelligence 
Departments. Should the Governor-General find that the information 
at his disposal, whether received through the channel of the Govemois 
or from the provincial Intelligence Departments through the Central 
Intelligence Bureau, is inadequate, he will, in virtue of recommendations 
which we make iater^ possess complete authority to secure through the 
Governor the correction of any deficiencies, and indeed to point out to 
the Governor, and require him to set right, any shortcomings which he 
may have noticed in the organisation or actmties of the provincial 
Intelligence Branch.'') 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 92A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 92A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 93 to 346 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 347 is read. 

It is moved by the Lord Snell, Mr. Attlee, Mr, Cocks, and ]Mr. Morgan Jones. 
Pages 190 and 191, to leave out paragraph 347 and to insert the following 
new paragraph : — 

(" 347. We are impressed with the insistence with w^hich Indians of all 
soi^ of opinion ask that a statement of their * fundamental rights ' 
should find a place in the nc’w Constitution Act. The Report of the 
Indian All-Parties Conference also made a strong point of this. The 
authors of the White Paper ‘ see serious objections ' to giving statute^' 
expression to a declaration of this character, and suggest that in 
connection wth the inauguration of the new Constitution a pronounce- 
ment on the matter might be made by the Sovereign. ,We cannot forget 
tliat such a pronouncement w'as made by her late Majesty Queen Victoria 
in these words : 

' We declare it to be our Royal will and pleasure that hone be in any 
wise favoured, none elected, or disquieted, b 3 '' reason of their religious 
faith or observances, but that all shall alUce enjoy the equal and 
impartial protection of the law, and we do strictly charge and enjoin 
all those who may be in authority under us that they abstain from all 
interference ^vith the religious belief or worship of any of our subjects 
on pain of our highest displeasure. 

' And it is our further will that, so far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be freely and impartiall}^ admitted to office in 
our service, the duties of wdiich they may be qualified by their 
education, ability and integrity to discharge. 

' We loiow and respect the feelings of attachment with which the 
natives of India regard the lands inherited b}^ them from their ancestors, 
and we desire to protect them in all rights connected therewith, 
subject to the equitable demands of the State, and w^e will see that 
generally in framing and administering the law, due regard be paid to 
the ancient rights, usages, and customs, of India.' 

We cannot pretend to believe that full effect has been given to the 
terms of that Royal Proclamation in India. In view of^he fact that 
it has been impressed on the Indian delegates that no pledges or 
' declarations are binding save such as are embodied in Acts of Parliament, 
we think the Indian plea is sound, that whenever possible their funda- 
mental rights should be embodied in the Constitution Act and so be 
secured to them bej^ond the possibility of doubt. A proposed list of 
these " fundamental rights " is given in Chapter 7 of the Indian 
All-Parties Conference. In reference to these they say : — 

' Our first care should be to have our fundamental rights guaranteed 
^Infra^ para. 122. 
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in a manner which will not admit their withdrawal under any circum- 
stances. ^ With perhaps less reason than we have, most of th’e modern 
constitutions of Europe have specific provisions to secure such rights 
to the people/ 

” Thc}’ go on very pertinently to say that : — 

' Another reason why great importance attaches to a declaration of 
rights is the unfortunate existence of communal differences in the 
country. Certain safeguards and guarantees arc necessary to create 
and establish a sense of security among those who look upon each 
other with distrust and suspicion. We could not better secure the full 
enjoyment of religious and communal rights to all communities than 
by including them among the basic principles of the constitution/ *') 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph .347 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 347 is postponed. 

Paragraph 348 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 191, line 40, after (" his ") to insert (" sex,"). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by tlic Lord Kcr (M. Lothian). Page 191, line 42, at the/end 
to insert (" The proposal in the Wnfito Paper, however, goes on to saj* thaty no 

* law wall be deemed to be discriminatory for this purpose on the ground only 
” ' tliat it prohibits citlicr absolutely or wdth exceptions the sale or mortgage 

' of agricultural land in any area or to any person not belonging to]^sorae 
“ ' class recognised as being a class of persons engaged in, or connected with, 
** * agriculture in that area, or which recognises the existence of some right, 
' privilege or disability attaching to members of a community by virtue of 

* some privilege, law or custom having the form of la^v/ This proviso is 
” intended to cover legislation such as the Punjab Land Alienation Act which 

is designed to protect the cultivator against the money lender. This is no 
doubt a desirable object. Inasmuch, however, as the full effect of the 
** proviso cannot be foreseen and may have the result that the legitimate 
” interests of minorities may be impaired w'hile they arc denied the right of 
” appeal to the Courts for redress, wc think that in cases where the legitimate 
** interests of minorities may bo adversely affected and access to the courts is 
" barred by this proviso in tlic constitution the Governor should consider 
“ w’hcther his special responsibility for the protection of minorities necessitates 
action on his part.*') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 348 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 348 is postponed. 

Paragrapli 349 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 191, to leave out paragraph 349. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 191, lines 44 and 45, to leave out from ('* purposes ") in line 44 to 
('* should ") in line 45. 

The amendment, by leave of the Co nun it tec, is wuthclrawwi. 

It is moved by Mr. IMorgan Jones, i^h*. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 191, line 45, to leave out from (" Compensation ”) to (“ should ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is wutlidrawui. 

(C 14542) p3 
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Special case of 
grants of land 
or of tenure of 
land free of land 
revenue. 


It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, i\Ir. Attlee, ]\'Ir. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. * 
Page 191, lines 46 to 49, to leave out from (" prohibited '*) to the end of the 
paragraph. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 349 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 349 is postponed. 

It is moved by I\Ir. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 191, after paragraph 
349 to insert the follomng new paragraph : — 

{“ 349A. But there is another form of private property — ^perhaps 
more accurately described as ' vested interest ' — common in India which 
we think requires more specific protection. We refer to grants of land 
or of tenure of land free of land revenue, or subject to partial remissions 
of land revenue, held under various names (of which Taluk, Inam, Watan, 
Jagir and Muafi are examples) throughout British India by various 
individuals or classes of individuals. Some of these grants date from 
Moghul or Silch times and have been confirmed by the British Govern- 
ment : others have been granted by the British Government for services 
rendered. Many of the older grants are enjoyed by religious bodies and 
are held in the names of the managers for the time being. The terms of 
these grants differ : older grants are mostly perpetual, modem grants are 
mostly for three, or even two, generations. But, whatever their terms, 
a grant of this land is always held in virtue of a specific undertaking 
given by, or on the authority of, the British Government that, subject 
in some cases to the due obser\''ance by the grantee of specified conditions, 
the rights of himself and his successors will be respected either for all 
time or, as the case may be, for the duration of the grant. A well-lmown 
instance of such rights is to be found in those enjoyed by the present 
Talukdars of Oudh, who owe tlieir origin to the grant to their predecessors 
in 1858, after the Oudh Rebellion and the consequent confiscation of 
talukdari rights previously claimed in Oudh, of sanads by Lord Canning, 
the then Governor-General, conferring proprietary rights upon all those 
who engaged to pay the jutmna which might then or. might from time 
to time subsequently, be fixed subject to loyalty and good behaviour, 
and the rights thus conferred were declared to be permanent, hereditary 
and transferable.*') 


Prior consent ol 
Governor-General 
or Governor 
should be 
rc^^uired to 
legislation 
nftecling such 
grants. 


The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 349A is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 349A is postponed. 

It is moved b}^ Mr, Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 191. After 
paragraph 34 9A, to insert the follo%^dng nevr paragraphs : — 

('* 349B. It is not unnatural that the holders of privileges such as we 
have described should be apprehensive lest the grant of responsible 
government, and the consequent handing over to the control of Mnisters 
and Legislatures of aU matters connected with land revenue administra- 
tion, should result in a failure to observe the promises which have been 
extended by Governments in the past to themselves or their predecessors 
in interest. Some of the claims to protection which have been urged upon 
us in this connexion would be satisfied by little less than a statutory 
declaration which would have the effect of maintaining unaltered and 
unalterable for all time, however strong the justification for its modifica- 
tion might prove to be in the light of changed circumstances, eve^ 
promise or undertaking of the land made by the British Government in 
the past. We could not contemplate so far-rcaching a limitation upon 
the natural consequences of the change to responsible government. 
We recommend, however, that the Constitution Act should contain an 
appropriate provision requiring tlie prior consent of the Governor- 
General or the Governor, as the case may be, to any proposal, legislative 
or executive, which would alter or prejudice the rights of the possessor 
of any pri\dlege of the idnd to which we have referred. 
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349C. Wc have considered whether similar provision should be The permanent 
made to protect the rights of 2amindars and others who are the successors Settlement, 
in interest of those in whose favour the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, 

Bihar and Orissa and parts of the United Pro\dnces and Madras was 
made at tlic end of the IStli ceiitur>\ Briefly, the effect of this Settlement 
vtis to give a proprietary riglit in land to the class described as Zamindars, 
on the understanding that they collected and paid to Government the 
revenue assessed on that land which was fixed at rates declared at the 
^time to be intended to stand unaltered in perpetuity. It is apparent 
tliat the position of Zamindars under the Pennanent Settlement is very 
different from that of the individual holders of grants or privileges of the 
Icind wc have just described ; for, while the privileges of the latter might, 

^ but for a protection such as wc suggest, be swept away by a stroke 
of the pen M'ith little or no injury to any but the holder of the vested 
interest himself, the alteration of tlic character of land revenue settlement 
in Bengal, for instance, would involve directly or indirectly the interests 
of vast numbers of the population in addition to those of the compara- 
tively small number of Zamindars proper, and might indeed produce an 
economic revolution of a most far-rcacliing character. Consequently, no 
Ministry” or Legislature in Bengal could, in fact, embark upon, or at all 
events carr>^ to a conclusion, legislative proposals which would have such 
results unless they had behind them an overwhelming volume of public 
support. Moreover, while wc do not dispute the fact that the Permanent 
Settlement is an arrangement which is binding upon the British Govern- 
ment as one of the parties to it, wc could not regard this fact as involving 
the conclusion that it must be placed beyond the legal competence of an 
Indian Ministry responsible to an Indian Legislature which is to be 
charged inter alia vath the duty of regulating the land revenue system 
of the ProNunce to alter the enactments embodying the Permanent 
Settlement, wliich enactments, despite the promises of permanence 
they contain, are legally subject (like any other Indian enactment) 
to repeal or alteration. At the same time, we feel that the Permanent 
Settlement is not a matter for which, as the result of the introduction 
of Prorincial Autonomy, His ^Majesty's Government can properly 
disclaim all responsibility ; and wc think that the Governor should be 
enabled on their behalf to intervene at the earliest stage if proposals are 
made for the modification of the Settlement which, in his opinion, would 
be prejudicial to any of the intcrt3sts involved. Wc recommend, therefore, 
that in this case also the Constitution Act should require that the previous 
sanction of the Governor given in his discretion should be the condition 
precedent to the introduction of any Bill which would alter the character 
of the Permanent Settlement. 


349D. In concluding this chapter of our Report, we take tlic oppor- 
tunity of mentioning a topic which can conveniently be dealt with here, 
though it has no very direct connexion with the question of discrimina- 
tion or of fundamental rights. It has been urged on us that provision 
should be made requiring the English language to be the ofificial language 
of the Federation, or, more particularly, that English should receive legal 
status as the official language of the Constitution and of the superior 
Courts, and as one of the official languages of the Provincial Governments. 
In our judgment, no useful purpose v/ould be served by a general declara- 
tion in the sense just indicated, and any such declaration would at once 
give rise to questions of great difficulty and complexity in relation to 
education. Our recommendations set out in this chapter include language 
amongst the grounds upon which, in certain cases, discrimination is to 
be inadmissible, and these recommendations will accordingly prevent 
any individual who falls within the scope of the protection of these 
provisions from being discriminated against on the ground that his 
mother tongue is Englisli. Apart from this, wc recommend that the 
Letters Patent issued to the High Courts should prescribe English as the 
language of these Courts, and wc think that the Constitution Act might 


The English 
language. 
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well provide, as do the Statutory Rules made under the existing Govern- 
ment of India Act at the present moment, that the business of all the 
Legislatures is to be conducted in English, subject to appropriate provi- 
sion ensuring the right of any member unacquainted with English to 
address the Council in the vernacular. At the present moment the 
language of the Subordinate Courts is laid down by each provincial 
Government under provisions in the Codes of Civil and Criminal Proce- 
dure. We see no reason to suppose that the Provincial Governments a\t 11 
cease to exercise this power under the new Constitution or that they will 
exercise it in an unreasonable manner/') 

New paragraphs 349B and 349C are, b}" leave of the Committee, Avithdrawn. 

New paragraph 349D is agreed to. 

New paragraph 349D is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 349D is postponed. 

Paragraph 350 is read and postponed. 

Paragraph 351 is read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 192, line 37, leave out from 
(''period,") to ("in"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 351 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 351 is postponed. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 192, after paragraph 351 to insert the folloAving new paragraph : — 

(" 351 A. ^Vhilst however we are unable to recommend at the moment 
the specific grant of Constituent Powers we consider that the new 
Constitution must have within itself provisions Avhereby developments 
may take place. We would point out that in our oaati countiy constitu- 
tional development has taken place not so much by specific enactments 
as by usage, custom and the falling into desuetude of certain rights. We 
consider therefore, that the instrument of instructions to the Governor- 
General and the Provincial Governors should be so drafted as to alloAV 
of such modifications and developments taking place and further that a 
variation from time to time of the instrument of instructions will provide 
the means of a steady transfer of responsibility to Ministers and the 
elected representatives of the Indian people. Thus India will be enabled 
to follow the same path towards greater responsibility as has been 
trodden by other parts of the British Empire.") 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is vdthdrawn. 

Paragraphs 352 to 356 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 357 is again read. 

It is moved by tlie Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 195, line 20, after 
{" Federation ") to insert (" except that any Provincial legislature should 
" have power to propose the removal of the ‘ application ' requirement and 
" the lowering of the educational standard to literacy in the case of women 
" voters, as set forth in paragraph 134, at any time after the first election in 
" the province under the new constitution.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 357 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 357 is postponed. 
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Paragraphs 358 to 360 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 361 is read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, I^Ir. Cocks, ISlr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 197, lines 30 to 33, to leave out from (“ Ministers **) in line 3 to the 
end of the paragraph and to insert {'* We should like to see Indian affairs 
** brought at once under the Dominions Office. Failing this, and as a step 
in that direction, ^vc recommend the merging of the India Office into a new 
office witli a Secretary of State for the self-governing parts of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations in the East. This would include not only India 
** but Ceylon, Burma, if separated, and other portions of the British Empire 
in the East as and when they become self-governing.") 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 361 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 361 is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till tomorrow at half-past 
Ten o'clock. 
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Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Mr. Attlee, 


Marquess of Salisbury. 
jMarquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord JMiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadog.a.n. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


Linlithgow in the Chair, 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 362 is read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 197, line 35, 
to leave out (" less and to insert (" more 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 198, line 4, to leave 
out {*' tsvo **) and to insert (“ three ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 198, line 10, at the 
end to insert {“ ; and, thirdly, in order to secure that, in matters where the 
" concurrence of the majority of his advisers will be required, the Secretary 
“ of State shall be an effective participant in their deliberations, it seems 
'' desirable to us that the Secretary of State shall, in case of equality of votes, 
" have a second or casting vote.*') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 362 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 362 is postponed. 

Paragraph 363 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 364 is again read. 

It is moved by klr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 198, lines 40 
to 42, to leave out from {” that ”) in line 40 to ('* any in line 42. 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee. Page 198, line 44, after (** changes '^) to insert 
(*' should be granted compensation out of British revenues.*') 

Objected to. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report (vide infra paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide supra paras. 43-453, pp. 64-254) and NOT to the Report as published. (Vol. I, Parti). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend* 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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On Question : — 

Content (1). 

Mr. Attlee. 
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Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

]\Iarquess of Linlithgow. 
I\Iarquess of Reading. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord IMiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeiliour. 

Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Earl Winterton, 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 198, line 44, at the 
end to insert (“ and we intend that the expression ' India Office Staff ' in this 
" connexion should be interpreted as including members of the Audit Office 

and former members of the India Office now serving in the Office of the 
** High Commissioner for India.'') 

The same is agreed to. 

paragraph 364 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 364 is postponed. 

Paragraph 365 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 366 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr, Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 200, 
to leave out paragraph 366 and to insert tlie ^ollo^Wng new paragraph : — 

(“ 366. The \ATiitc Paper proposes, in paragraph 32, that a Reserve 
Bank, ‘ free from political influence, will have been set up by Indian 
legislation/ before the first Federal Ministry comes into being. If it 
should be proved impossible successfully to start the Reserv^e Bank, His 
Majesty's Government ' arc pledged to call into conference representa- 
tives of Indian opinion.' Wc note tliat neither at the first nor at the 
second Round Table Conference was the establishment of the Reseiwc 
Banlc treated as a condition precedent to tlie inauguration of the Federa- 
tion. It was an entirely new proposal brought forward at the third 
Round Table Conference. We understand that the Indian Legislature 
has already passed a Rcscr\^c Bank of India Act, and wc venture to hope 
that the date of its inauguration may be speedily decided, since we 
understand that tlie beginning of tlie Indian Federation depends upon it. 
Assuming the establishment of tlic Bank, we suggest that the Governor 
and Deputy Governor should be selected by the Governor-General in 
consultation with his Ministers. 

" We arc not in agreement with the underlying conception of the estab- 
lishment of tlie Rcscr\^e Bank, namely, that it should be entirely free 
from political influence. 
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** We consider that decision of policy in respect of credit and currency 
are vital interests of the community. They should not be made by share- 
holders whose private interests may not coincide with the welfare of the 
State, but should be influenced by the Government. 

In any event it should be made clear that India's currency and credit 
policy will be decided in accordance vuth her own needs and not by the 
influence of external financial interests or foreign creditors.") 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 366 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 366 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 367 and 368 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 369 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 20 L line 23, after (" basis.") 
to insert (" We think also that it is unwise absolutely to proWbit the Governor- 
" General from appointing a servant of the Crown in India as a member of 
" the Authority ".) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is \vithdrawn. 

It is moved by Ivir. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the I^rd Snell. Page line 23, 
after (" basis.") and to insert : — 

(" The Minister who is responsible to the Legislature for the Indian 
Hallways and for the Railway Budget should be ex officio Chairman of 
the Railway Board, but we consider that it is undesirable that he should 
be subject to interpellation on details of administration, particularly on 
those relating to appointments and promotions "). 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 369 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 369 is postponed. 

Paragraph 370 is read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 202, line 5, at the end 
to insert the foUo^ving new sub-paragraph : — 

(" (e) The continuance in full force of the contracts at present existing 
with the Indian Railway Companies and the security of the payments 
periodically due to them in respect of guaranteed interest, share of 
earnings and surplus profits, as well as their right in accordance with 
their contracts to have access to the Secretary of State in. regard to 
disputed points and, if desired, to proceed to arbitration. (Para. 4).") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 370 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 370 is postponed. 

The Appendix (TV) is again read and postponed. 

Paragraphs 371 to 373 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 374 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 203, line 15, at the end to 
insert (" and his salary should not be votable "), 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 374 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 374 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 375 to 379 are again read and postponed. 
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Paragraph 3S0 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, jVIr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 212, lines 
11 to 15, to leave out from the beginning of the paragraph to the end of the 
first sentence and to insert : — 

('* The present practice in the case of the Dominions is that the 
Dominion Governments appoint their o^vn High Commissioners as a 
matter of right without any provision being necessary in their constitu- 
tions. We think that India in tliis matter should stand in the same 
position and that the High Commissioner for India should have full 
power to act on the instructions of the Government of India \vithout 
there being any necessity for reference to M^itehall. The High Commis- 
sioner will no doubt continue to serve Provincial Governments as well as 
the Federal Government.”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 380 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 380 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 381 to 386 are read and postponed. 

Paragraph 387 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlitligow. Page 216, line 13, to leave out 
(*' unlike the Indian \Wiite Paper ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 387 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 387 is postponed. 

Paragraph 388 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 389 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 216, line 34, to leave out 
(” Bengal ”) and to insert {” Burma ”), 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 389 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 389 is postponed. 

Paragraph 390 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 391 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Page 217, lines 32 and 33, to 
leave out (” of India upon Burma has been ”) and to insert which Burma 
” can exert on Indian political influence and the interest which India generally 
” feels in Burma's affairs are ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 391 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 391 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 392 and 393 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 394 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 219, line 8, after 
(” Burma ”) to insert (” unlike all other Provinces except Bombay ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 394 is again read as amended. 

Tlic further consideration of paragraph 394 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 395 is read and postponed. 

Paragraph 396 is read. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel. Page 220, lines 12 and 13, to leave out 
from which *') in line 12 to (** would *') in line 13 and to insert (“ in our 
"judgment'^). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 396 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 396 is postponed. 

Paragraph 397 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 221, lines 10 and 11, to 
leave out from {*' reinforced.'') in line 10 to but .") in line 11 and to insert 

Federation would not come into being simultaneously with Provincial 
Autonomy "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the jMarquess of Linlithgow. Page 221, line 12, to leave out 
('* It ") and to insert (" Federation "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Kanlceillour. Page 221, line 17, after {** all ”) to 
insert (” and if approved by the Burmese Legislature or a majority of the 

electors in a referendum,"). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 397 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 397 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 398 to 402 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 403 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 224, line 18, to leave 
out from (" imposed ") to the second ("to ") and to insert {" within limits 
" sufficiently low "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 403 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 403 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 404 and 405 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 406 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Pankeillour. Page 225, line 36, to leave out 
(" for a prescribed period "). 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 406 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 406 is postponed. 

Paragraph 407 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 226, line 4, to leave out 
(" desirability ") and to insert (" necessity "). ’ 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 407 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 407 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 408 to 414 jxtq again read and postponed. 
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Paragraph 415 is again read. 

It is moved by the ^Marquess of Linhthgow. Page 229, line 31, after 
(** the *’) to insert (“ comparative 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 415 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 415 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 416 to 419 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 420 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 232, line 6, after 
(** Bunna ”) to insert (*' tliough we assume that there would continue to be a 

General Officer in command of the regular military forces "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the IMarquess of Linlithgow. Page 232, lines 19 to 21, to 
leave out from (“ kind in line 19 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 420 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 420 is postponed. 

Paragraph 421 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 232, line 22, after 
{*' comment ”) to insert (" except, in regard to the latter, to state beyond the 
** possibility of misunderstanding that they have no concern with the 

Biiddliist religion or an}^ other religion of the population at large ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 421 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 421 is postponed. 

Paragraph 422 is again read. 

It is moved by the jMarquess of Linlithgow, Page 232, lines 37 to 39, to 
leave out from (** Federation ") in line 37 to the end of the sentence and to 
insert ('* A Reserve Bank of India has now been authorised by Act of the 
** Indian Legislature and measures are therefore in train for the fulfilment of 
" the condition precedent ".) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 422 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 422 is postponed. 

Paragraph 423 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Mihie, Page 233, lines 19 and 20, to 
leave out from (" Department *') in line 19 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 423 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 423 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 424 to 428 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 429 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M., Lothian). Page 236, line 8, to leave out 
(“ very strildng and to insert ('* considerable **). 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Lord Ker (j\I, Lothian). Page 236, lines 14 to 15, to leave 
out from the second (“ 5 ; *') to the end of line 15, and to insert if all women 
“ eligible to vote apply to be put on the register. The proportionate increase 
in the Buimese electorate is thus somewhat less than that in the case of 
** India, both in the case of men and women. The reason for tins is that the 
“ number of voters on the register in Bunna is already considerably higher 
in proportion to population than in India and '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 236, line 17, to leave out 
from (*' India ”) to the end of the sentence and to insert (" which means that 
a property qualification results in a larger proportion of the population 
being placed on tlie roll ”). 

The same is agreed to. ' 

It is moved b}^ Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, Page 236, line 31, to leave out 
a means "') and to insert ('* for the puqiose ''). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 429 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 429 is postponed. 

Paragraph 430 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Pago 236, line 44, after {** also **) 
to insert {" as in British India "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 430 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 430 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 431 to 435 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 436 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 241, line 14, at the 
end to insert (“ We think that the restrictions on the powers of the Legislature 
both in regard to the application of enactments passed by it and in regard to 
** questions and resolutions which we have recommended elsewhere in regard 
** to similar areas in British India, should apply in regard to the Excluded 
“ Areas and Partially Excluded Areas of Burma.'*} 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 436 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragrpph 436 is postponed. 

Paragraph 437 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 43S is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and ]\lr. Butler. Page 24 1, lines 36 and 37, 
to leave out from the first ('* to ") in line 36 to the end of the sentence, and to 
insert (*' remain members of the Indian Civil Service, seconded for service under 
" the Government of Burma and to retain all the rights and privileges of that 
service. If we correctly understand this request to mean that the officers 
in question desire that though no longer subordinate in any degree to the 
“ Governor-General of India in Council, they should still be entitled to describe 
" themselves as members of the Indian Civil Service, to which they were in 
" fact recruited, we see no objection to acceding to their desire.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 438 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 438 is postponed. 
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Para graph 439 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 242, lines 3-5, to leave 
out from ('* it ”) in line 3 to enjoy "') in line 5 and to insert ('* includes 
** certain appointments the incumbents of which *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 439 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 439 is postponed. 

Paragraph 440 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 242, lines 24 and 25, to 
leave out from ('* being ”) in line 24 to the end of the paragraph and to insert 
(” some recruitment by the Secretary of State of European medical officers 
** must continue ' 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 440 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 440 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 441’ to 444 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 445 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 244, line 7, at the 
end to insert (“ But the separation of Burma from India will create a special 

category of person^ in Burma of United Iflngdom domicile for whose 
" protection in India pro\nsion vail, we think, require to be made in the 

Constitution Act for India rather than that for Burma. We refer to the 
“ case of Companies established alread}’' in Burma with United Kingdom 
“ persoimel and United Kingdom capital. Such Companies have established 
" themselves in Burma as a Province of British India and we think that it 
“ would evidently be inequitable if, after the separation of Burma, they are 
" in a less favourable position in respect of tlieir operations in British India 
" than a Company established at the same time and under the same conditions 
** in, say, Bombay or Bengal.'') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 445 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 445 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 446 to 449 are again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 450 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 246, line 8, after 
(" Burma.") to insert (“ But as Burma after separation \vill be a unitary State 
" and will not be within the jurisdiction of the Indian Federal Court, we think 
" that an appeal should lie as of right to tlie Privy Council from the High 
" Court in any case involving the interpretation of the Constitution Act. 
"♦We take this opportunity to record our opinion that the recommendations 
" which we have made elsewhere for the prescription of English for the conduct 
" of business in the Indian Legislatures should apply equally to the case of 
" the High Court and tlie Legislature in Burma. As regards audit arrange- 
" ments, it is evident that Burma will require after separation her own audit 
" system.") 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 246, line 14, at the 
end to insert (" We tliink that liberty’' should be afforded in the Act for the 
"new Burma Government to establish a High Commissioner of its o^vn in 
" London if it finds it necessary to do so ; but we foresee the possibility that 
" the amount of business requiring to be transacted in London on behalf of 
•" the Government of Burma may be so small as not to justify, at the outset, 
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** the expense of establishing such an office ; and think that it might be . 
'' well to examine the possibility of the function^ such an official being 
** undertaken by some other autliority on an agency’ basis for the time being/*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 450 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 450 is post 5 )oned. 

Paragraph 451 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and IVIr. Butlef- Page 246, line 20, after 
(** Burma/*) to insert (*' It follov^ that there should be a transference of the 
“ rights, liabilities and obligations incurred by Secretai^’’ of State in 
Council in respect of Burma to the appropriate j^-uthority to be established 
in Burma, corresponding to the transference to Federal or Provincial 
Governments in India which in an earlier passage? have suggested should 
" be pro\dded for in the Indian Constitution/*) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 246, line 30, after 
(** person,**) to insert (“ There is, we are convince^i real danger tliat the 
" interests of Burma would be unfairly subordinated to those of India in the 
hands at a Sectetarg at States halditvg, th<i danble office.**). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 451 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 451 is postponed. 

Paragraph 452 is again read. 

It is moved by tlie Marquess of Linlithgow. Pago 246, line 33, to leave out 
(** on service matters **) and to insert (** on questions concerning Bunna ). 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Page 246, line 35, to leave out (“ certain **) and -to insert (** Ser\dce **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. PagO 246, line 38, after ( con- 
" cemed **) to insert (" which are and will continue to be ejn^dem genens 
“ in India and Burma '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 452 is again read, as amended. 

The fuidher consideration of paragraph 452 is p^)stponed. 

Paragraph 453 is again read and postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Friday next at half-past 
Ten o'clock. 
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Present 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

]\Iarquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

M.\rquess of Re.ading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl oP Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord IMiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord HaPvDinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The proceedings of Tuesday last are read. 

Paragraphs 1 to 45 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 46 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 22, lines 6 and 7, to 
leave out from (“ that ") in line 6 to (“ by in line 7, and to insert (" exclu- 
*\sivcly provincial sphere practically free from control '"). 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury’'. As an amendment to the 
above amendment, to leave out ("practically”) and to insert (" broadly"). 
The same is agreed to. 

The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to, as amended. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 22, line 23, after 
(" sphere ") to insert (“ though, as we shall explain later, the Govemor- 
" General in virtue of his power of supervising the Governors will have 
" authority to secure compliance in certain respects with directions which 
" he may find it necessary to give "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 46 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 46 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 47 to 57 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 58 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 28, lines 12 to 14, to 
leave out from {" and ") in line 12 to the end of the sentence and to insert 
(" it appears to us that any financial difficulties likely to be caused thereby 
" are not serious enough to outweigh the advantages which will accrue from 
" the separation "), * 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 58 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of Paragraph 58 is postponed. 

Paragraph 59 is again postponed. 

All amendments arc to the Draft Report {vide infra paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vidS supra paras. 43—153, pp. 64-253) and^NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached (sec pp. 521-544), sliowing on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can he found. 


Mr. Attlee. 

I\Ir. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidsonj' 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 
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Paragraph 60 is again read. 

It is moved by the IVIarquess of Linlithgow. Page 29, line 14, at the end 
to insert {” We make recommendations later in this Report vdth regard to 
" changes to be effected in the Act b}’’ Order in Council and the parliamentary 
** control to be exercised over them '"). 

It is moved by the hlarquess of Salisbury. As an amendment to 
the above amendment, at the beginning of the amendment to insert 
(“ of course subject to the sanction of Parliament.'*) 

The amendment to the amendment, by leave of the Committee, is 
wthdrawn. 

» 

The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 60 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 60 is postponed. 

Paragraph 61 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 29, lines 19 to 21, to 
leave out from (*' that ") in line 19 to the end of the paragraph and to insert 
(“ appropriate provision should be made in the Constitution Act to ensure 
that tlie Provinces affected and the Central Government are given adequate 
opportunities for expressing their views,") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 61 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 61 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 62 to 67 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 68 is again read. 

It is moved by the IVIarquess of Linlithgow, Page 32, line 20, to leave out 
(** unqualified ") 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 32, line 21, after {** rule '*) 
to insert (** as it is understood in this country 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 32, line 25, to leave out 
(" the ") and to insert (" a "). ^ 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 68 is again read, as amended. 

The further coiisideration of paragraph 68 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 69 to 72 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 73 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 34, line 36, after {" deny **) 
to insert (" the two Houses of ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is ^vithdra^vn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 34, line 46, at the end, 
to insert (" We suggest the appropriate procedure should be that the Crown 
" should communicate to Parliament a draft of the proposed Instrument or 
“ of any subsequent amendments and that Parliament will then present an 
" Address praying that the Instrument should issue in the form of the draft 
" or with such modifications as are agreed by both Houses, as the case may 
" be '*). 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury, As an amendment to the 
above amendment, line 4 of the amendment to leave out (" tlien V) and 
to insert (** if it sees fit "). 

The same is agreed to. 

The oripnal amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to as amended. 
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Paragraph 73 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 73 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 74 to 95 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 96 is again read. 

It is moved by the iMarquess of Linlithgow. Page 46, lines 34 and 35, to 
leave out from (“ contemplate ”) in line 34 to (“ cis **) in line 35. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 46, lines 37 to 41, to 
leave out from (*' Deputy Governor *') in line 37 to (” There *') in line 41. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 96 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 96 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 97 to 115 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 116 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 57 to leave out para- 
graph 116. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is mthdrawn. 

Paragraph 116 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 1 16 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 117 to 120 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 121 is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

121. The Communal Award was criticised by more than one witness 
who appeared before us on the ground that it operates inequitably in the 
case of Bengal, and even more inequitably ^vith the modifications resulting 
from the Poona Pact. There was also criticism of the Award from other 

5 Provinces in which the Hindus are in a minority ; but elsewhere the 
Award appears to have met with acceptance, and we entertain no doubt 
that if any attempt were now made to alter or modify it, the consequences 
would be disastrous. The arrangement which it embodies appears to 
us to be well tliought out and balanced, and to disturb any part of it 
10 would be to run the risk of upsetting the whole. It accepts indeed the 
principle of separate electorates for the Muhammadan, Sikh, Indian 
Christian, Anglo-Indian, and European communities, but we recognize 
that this is an essential and inevitable condition of any new constitutional 
scheme. We may deplore the mutual distrust of which the insistence 
15 on this demand by the minorities is so ominous a symptom, but it is 
unhappily a factor in the situation which cannot be left out of account, 
nor do we think that we can usefully add anything to what we have 
already said on the subject. We accept therefore the proposals in the 
White Paper for the composition of the Legislative Assemblies. We 
20 feel somewhat differently, however, about the Poona Pact. We consider 
that the original proposals of His Majesty’s Government constitute a 
more equitable settlement of the general communal question and one 
which is more advantageous to the Depressed Classes themselves in their 
present stage of development. They united the t\vo sections of the 
25 Hindu Community by making them vote together in the general consti- 
tuencies, thereby compelling candidates to consider the well-being of 
both sections of his constituents when appealing for their support, v/hile 
they secured to the Depressed Classes themselves sufficient spokesmen 
in the legislature, elected wholly by depressed class votes, to ensure their 
30 case being heard and to influence voting, but not so numerous that the 
Depressed Classes will probably be unable to find representatives of 
adequate calibre with results unfortunate both to themselves and the 
legislatures. That solution was altered, in a great hurry, under pressure 
of Mr. Gandhi’s * fast unto death.’ In view of the fact that His Majesty’s 
35 Government felt satisfied that the agreement come to at Poona fell mthin 


The White 
Paper 
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the terms of their original announcement and accepted it as a valid 
modification of the communal award, ^Ye do not feel able to recommend 
them now to reject it. But subsequently to the arrangement of the ' 
Pact objections to it, in relation to Bengal, have been strongly urged 
by caste Hindus from that Province. We should welcome an agreement ^ 
between the caste Hindus and Depressed Classes to reduce the number 
of scats reserv^ed to the latter in Bengal, possibly with some compensatory 
increase in such seats in some other Provinces, where a small addition 
in favour of the Depressed Classes would not be likely materially to 
affect the balance of communities in the Legislature. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 
jMr. Foot, Sir. Samuel Ploare, and Mr. Butler. Lines 19 and 20 to leave out 
from ('‘Assemblies”) in line 19 to {" consider '*) in line 20 and to insert (“As 
“ regards the Poona Pact we arc bound to say that we ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), I^Ir. Foot, 
Sir Samuel Hoare, and jVbr. Butler. Line 21 to leave out (“ constitute “) and 
to insert (“ constituted ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (iM. Lothian), 
i^Ir. Foot, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Mr. Butler. Line 23 to leave out (" is “) 
and to insert (“ was ”), 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), Mr. Foot. 
Sir Samuel Hoare, and Mr. Butler. Line 31 to leave out (“ Avill probably”) 
and to insert (“ would ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 
ivlr. Foot, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Mr, Butler. Lines 32 to 43 to leave out 
from (“ calibre ”) in line 32 to (“ Avhere ”) in line 43 and to insert (“ Under 
“ the pressure of i\lr. Gandhi's fast these proposals Avere precipitally modified ; 
“ but in view of the fact that His JMajesty's Government felt satisfied that 
“ the agreement come to at Poona fell Avithin the terms of their original 
“ announcement and accepted it as an authoritative modification of the 
' ‘ Communal AAvard, Ave are clear that it cannot noAV be rej ected. N evertheless, 
“ as Ave have said, objections to tlie Pact in relation to Bengal haA'^e since been 
“ strongly urged by caste ‘Hindus from that ProAdnee; and if by agreement 
“ between the communities concerned some reduction Avere made in ttie 
“ number of seats reserved to the Depressed Classes in Bengal possibly Avith 
” compensatory increase in the number of their seats in other ProAuhees ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 
Mr. Foot, Sir Samuel Hoare, and Mr. Butler. Line 45 at end to insert (“ Ave are 
disposed to think that the Avorldng of the new Constitution “ in Bengal Avould 
be facilitated.”) 

The same is agreed to. - 

Paragraph 121 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 121 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 122 to 131 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 132 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 65, lines 14 to IS, to 
leave out froin,(“ and ”) in line 14 to (“ the ”) in line 18, and to insert (“ Av^e 
“ have reason to believe that there is for example eA^en noAv a large body of 
“ opinion in India Avhich Avould condone ”). 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 132 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 132 is postponed. 

Paragraph 133 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 134 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlitligow. Page 66, line 27, to leave out 
(** women ") and to insert ('* wves or vddows '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 134 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 134 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 135 to 137 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 138 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 6S, line 10, at the end to 
insert (“ or (2) which affects religion or religious rites and usages '") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 138 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 138 is postponed. 

Paragraph 139 is again read. 

Page 68, lines 1 1 to 19, to leave out from the beginning of the paragraph to 
(“ We in line 19 and to insert (“ We do not think that the consent of the 
“ Governor should any longer be required to the introduction of legislation 
" which affects religion or religious rites and usages. We take this yiew, 

" not because we think that the necessity for such consent might prejudice 
“ attempts to promote valuable social reforms, which has been suggested 
as a reason for dispensing vith it, but because in our judgment legislation 
of this kind is above all other such as ought to be introduced on the responsi- 
'' bllity of Indian Ministers. We have given our reasons elsewhere for holding 
” that matters of social reform which may touch, directly or indirectly, 

'' Indian religious beliefs can only be undertaken vdth any prospect of success 
** by Indian Ministers themselves ; and, that being so, we think it undesirable 
that their responsibility in this most important &ld should be shared with a 
** Governor. It has been objected that the mere introduction of legislation 13 
“ affecting religion or religious rites and usages might be dangerous at times 
“ of religious or communal disturbance, and might indeed itself produce such 
'' disturbance. We observe, however, a Proposal in the White Paper^ whereby 
the Governor would be empowered, in any case in which he considers that 
a Bill introduced or proposed for introduction, or any clause thereof, or any 
** amendment to a Bill moved or proposed, would affect the discharge 
** of his special responsibility for the prevention of any grave menace to the 
** peace or tranquillity of the Province, to direct that the Bill, clause or 
amendment shall not be further proceeded \vith. This appears to us an 
** ample safeguard against the danger to which we have referred ; and in 
" addition it would of course always be open to the Governor, in his discretion, 
to refuse his assent to any Bill which has been passed by the Legislature, 

"if in his opinion it is undesirable on any ground that it should become 
" law.") 

, It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. As an amendment to the 
above amendment, line 13 of the amendment, after (" Governor.") to 
insert (" It must be remembered that the Governor has the right of veto 
in respect of all legislation, and in this case it would be open to him, if he 
" thought it right, to exercise this power in protection of the inerests of 
" minorities in accordance vith his special responsibility.") 

The amendment, to the amendment, by leave of the Committee, is 
withdrawn. 

The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to. 


1 White Paper, Proposal 94. 
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Paragraph 139 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 139 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 140 to 154 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 155 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 78, lines 39 and 40, to 
leave out from (*' that in line 39, to the first (** the ”) in line 40. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 78, line 41, to leave out 

so long as this is so ”) and to insert this being so "). 

The same is agreed to.^ 

Paragraph 155 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 155 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 156 to 163 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 164 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Page 83, line 35, to leave out 

(ii) the Governor-Generars selection of Ministers ; ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 164 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 164 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 165 to 313 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 314 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 174, lines 37 to 43, 
to leave out from the beginning of line 37 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 314 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 314 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 315 to 317 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 318 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 176, line 47, to leave 
out (‘"town-bred and to insert after (“pleaders “) (“from the towns “). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 318 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 318 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 319 to 453 and 1 to 516 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 56 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 26, line 40, to page 27, 
line 11, to leave out from (“ taken. in line 40, page 26, to the end of the 
paragraph on page 27. 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 27, after paragraph 56 to 
insert the following new paragraph : — 

('* 56 A. The separation of Sind from Bombay is an old controversy but 
its constitution as a separate Governor's Province is a problem which has 
arisen out of the constitutional reform and has now become a focus of 
communal strif e. Long before its creation into a separate Province came 
into prominence, the question whether it should be detached from 
Bombay and attached to the Punjab was at one time a serious issue. 
The Bombay Government was opposed to this step, but in the event of 
its separation demanded territorial compensation which would* have 
dismembered other Provinces, and on account of their opposition the 
matter was dropped. The construction of the Sukkur Barrage, while 
bringing the creation of Sind into a separate Pro\dnce into greater 
prominence, necessarily revives the issue as to whether a better alternative 
might not be found by its amalgamation vdth the Punjab. For the adoption 
of this latter alternative there are two importent reasons. First because 
this amalgamation w^oukl bring the Indus River wdthin the confines and 
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Tinder the jurisdiction of a single Province and a single staff of engineering 
experts instead of leaving the utilisation of the Upper Indus under one 
Government and the area commanded by the Sukkur system under 
another. This would provoke acute controversy between the two 
Provinces and between the interests of the upper riparian people in the 
Punjab and the lower riparian people in Sind. Once this question of the 
Indus supply was put under the control of a single adnunistration, then 
the interests of both sets of people Avould weigh equally with the single 
Government responsible for both alike. Also incidentally the cost of the 
supervising staff might be considerably cheapened. The second reason 
is that the Punjab Tvould be equally interested with Sind in the rapid 
colonisation of the large areas which are awaiting colonists and irrigation. 
We are informed that Silch farmers of good class have already been 
attracted to the new areas in Sind. The last census of 1931, show^ that 
there are now 18,000 Sikhs in Sind, and the influx of sturdy farmers of 
this description would be a very helpful asset to the progress of that 
territory. This aspect of the Sind question has been strongly advanced 
by Sir Henry LaTvrence, who has served for 18 years in that Province 
and was Commissioner in Sind before he became an Executive Councillor 
of the Bombay Government. We regard it as an alternative proposal 
deserving the attention of the several Governments concerned before a 
final decision has been made in favour of the creation of a Sind Province. 
It has the further advantage that the railway connection between the 
Punjab and Karachi is more developed than that between Sind and 
Bombay, and it would give the Punjab a port of its own at Karachi. 
It would also ease the feeling amongst Hindus in a separated Sind of 
hopeless numerical inferiority to the Moslems. There can be no doubt 
about the genuineness of Plindu anxiety at finding themselves as they 
would describe it, at the mercy of a large fanatical Moslem population. 
Under impartial British rule they have, by superior education and 
wealth, obtained a prominence in public affairs which w^ould not other- 
Tvise have been possible, and they fear that under the new Constitution, 
especially if Law and Order be transferred, they will become victims of 
Moslem lawlessness and will steadily be ousted from their present 
position. These risks are by no means imaginary, for while.in the towns 
they may be sufficient!}'’ numerous to protect themselves, it is otherwise 
in the villages, and even in the past the scattered Hindus in the rural 
areas have been the victims of dacoities, Iddnapping and murder. In 
Bombay including Sind the ratio of Hindus to Moslems is nearly 4 to 1 ; 
in a separated Sind the ratio drops to but a little over 1 to 4. Hitherto, 
on the existing franchise, Hindus being wealthier, have had higher 
voting strength than their numerical proportion. With the lowering of 
the franchise they fear that Moslems will gain the ascendancy. There 
are only 230,000 persons who are literate in Sind, of whom the greater 
proportion consists of Hindus. It is believed everywhere that the 
decision to create the new Sind Province Tvas a concession to Moslem 
sentiment, and Moslems in other Provinces have espoused the cause of 
their Sind brethren by means of a division of territory which would 
secure them a large permanent majority over the Hindu. It is in our 
judgment open to much doubt whether we should be justified in maldng 
territorial adjustments which have the effect of turning a large majority 
into a small minority, and on this ground alone we think that the creation 
of Sind into a separate Province is inexpedient and likely to provoke 
violence and even bloodshed, which might have grave repercussions in 
many other parts of India. Apart, however, from these considerations, 
we regard the financial prospects as definitely unfavourable to the 
creation of Sind as a new Province at the present time. This argument 
was stressed by the Statutory Commission. Several estimates have been 
framed at different times of the probable deficit in the finances of a 
separated Sind, the extra expenditure entailed by the reformed Con- 
stitution there, and the probable duration of the period before Sind may 
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be expected to pay its way. The development of irrigation under the 
Barrage in the first two or three years since it has been completed does 
not necessarily prove that its further development %vill continue with 
equal rapidity. Account must be taken of the reduced ’ credit of the 
rural population under the effect of the calamitous fall in prices of 
agricultural produce, and even if the overhead charges of making Sind a 
Governor's Pro\dnce are kept within the narrowest limits the fact remains 
that the taxpayers of India generally have to bear additional burdens in 
order to gratify Moslem pride. Financial considerations, therefore, 
strongly indicate the advisability of postponing this change until the 
actual results of the Barrage, rather than estimates made now which may 
prove too optimistic, have rendered it certain that Sind has become 
self-supporting. The fact that the Suldoir Barrage is proposed by the 
^Vhite Paper to constitute a special responsibility of the , Gk)venior, 
though valuable in securing in some measure the impartial administration 
of the colonisation rules or the appointment of suitable experts, has little 
bearing on the rapidity with which the land is taken up, for no Governor 
is able by the exercise of his authorit}^ to secure the influx of new colonists 
if the supply of such falls short of the capacity of the land. For all these 
reasons the better course appears to us that Sind should continue as a 
sub-Province included in Bombay at least for ten years, during which time 
the ad\isability of attaching it to the Punjab can be thorouglfly examined 
and the financial future of Sind, if constituted a new Province; can be 
ascertained vdtli reasonable accuracy.”) 

Objected to. 


On Question ; — 

Contents (3) 
Marquess of Sahsbu]3^ 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 


Not Contents (IS) 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of LinHthgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
]\fr. Attlee, 
kir. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Cocks. 
j\Ir. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 


Paragraph 57 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 58 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 28, to leave out paragraph 58 
and to insert the follo^ving new paragraph : — 

(” 58. The problem of Orissa differs from that of Sind. Long before 
the people of Orissa thought of themselves as a separate Province their 
anxiety was concentrated on the inclusion into Orissa of adjacent Oriya- 
speaking areas from the Madras Presidency and the Oriya States under 
the political administration of the Central Provinces, in addition to the 
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Sanibalpur District wliich is divided from the rest of OrissP. bj' r* number 
of these States. The changes then effected were part of the Partition 
of Bengal, whereb}* Bengal proper was bereft of Eastern Bengal and thus 
consisted of Western ]3cngal, Bihar, Chota Xagpur and Orissa. In 
c.Kchnnge for the Orij'a-spea Id ng States, Bengal gave to the Central 
Proxdnces five Hindi-speaking Stales. l;]x>n the revocation of the Partition 
at the end of 1911, Bengal reccivctl back the Eastern Bengal Provinces 
and the non -Bengali -speaking tcrritoricf; of Biliar and Chota Nagpur, 
to which also w;is added Onssa, were made the new Province of 
Bihar and Orissa. No attempt was made, however, to separate the 
Oriya -speaking part of Ganjam from the Madras Presidency in order 
to include it in Orissa proper. This has really been the standing grievance 
of Orissa, and it can be rectified by the addition of this terntorN” whether 
Orissa is made into a .separate Province or not. We consider that tb s 
gricv'ance should be met by revision of the boundar}' beiwcen Orissa 
and the Madras Prcsidcnc 3 % but the question of constituting a separate 
Province of Orissa by itself is an entirely separate one. Orissa, even 
with the territory now proposctl to be addccl, is nothing but a Com- 
missioner's Dhdsion in area and population, as well as in important e. 
The decision to take awTiv the Oriya-speaking and the adjacent Ninth- 
spcaldng States of the C.P. froiri the Governments now rc.spon.sihIc 
for them and placing them under the Central Government has greatly 
reduced the charge which the Commissioner of Orissa has hitherto had 
in his keeping. The Sambalpiir District and the Khariar Zamindan, 
(w)iich is now to he add^xl to Orissa), arc no longer so convenient a 
portion of that Province now^ that the States have been transferred to 
the control of the Governor-General. Orissa is for the most part bar k- 
wa.rd ; it contains a large number of aboriginal tribes and it hns not 
really the making of a full-fledged Governor's Province. It had much 
better be treated, if it in to be neparalal, as a Chief Commissioner’s 
Province, in which ease it might be allowed the privilege of a sni.all 
Legislature, similar to that granted to the small Province of Coorg, 
bill the l>ctter alternative in our opinion would be to hx\vc it for ten 
years as a part of J3ihar and Orissa, and during that period to c.xannnc 
at Iciburc wliclhcr it might not he more .appropriatelj' reslorcxi to I Bengal. 
Financially, it is likch* to be a deficit ProWnce for nn unknown period 
of time, and the extent of the deficit will be increased by the overhead 
cii.arges of constituting it a separate Governor's Province. In addition 
to the reasons whicli we have mentioned, the constitution of this small 
linguistic Province will crwitc a most inconvenient precedent, for next 
door to it is a large Te)cgu-spca):ing nrea. There are said to be six 
million people only in Orissa, of w'hom only about five million arc Oriya- 
speaking ; Init the Tclcgu area, whicli has alrciidj' been given the name 
of tlic Andhra Province, contains no less ilian cig.hte< n million Telegu 
speakers who arc anxious to separate tJiomscIvcs from the Tamils of 
Madras. There arc no more reasons for keeping tlw Onyas outside 
Bengal than Ihore arc for refusing a similar claim made by the Tclcgu 
.speaker of tlie Madnis Presidency. Further than that, any niovcinent 
towards creating linguistic areas, if encouraged now, would lead to 
lingui.'^>tic claims W'liich w*ouId entail the disinemberinent of various 
Provinces. It would have tlic further vcr\»' serious elTect of running 
counter to the unity of India as a whole, for if diftcreni Janguages cannot 
compose tlieir fliffcrence.s within the limits of a single Provinc(% it can 
scarcely be expeclefl of tJic infinitely greater number of lingui.sUc 
divisions over India a.n a wiiolc to compose their much greater ditlcrcnccs 
in a joint Central Government. In oilier words, tlic di.stribution of 
India linguistic Provinces would increase gnsatly tliose centrifugal 
tcndcncicvS w'hicli militate again.st tlie success of the whole Federal 
Scheme. Lastly, whatever may have been the motives of those w’ho 
framed the constitution of the WJiilc Paper, the whole of India considers 
that the proposal to create a new Province of Sind is intended to placate 
Moslem sentiment, and similarly the creation of a new Province of 
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Orissa is intended as a counterpoise to gratify Hindu sentiment. It is 
in our opinion undersirable that the creation of small areas into new ■ 
Provinces should be effected with any other consideration thaii the 
intrinsic merits of changes that are so expansive and place a burden 
on the whole of the taxpa 5 ^ers of India for the sake of onl}’* ten million 
out of a total population (excluding Burma) of 338 million.'*) 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 58 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 58 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 59 to 92 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 93 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, the Earl of Derby, the Lord 
Hardinge of Pen?hurst, the Lord Hutchison of Montrose, Major Cadogan, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, and the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 44, lines 
40 to 42, to leave out from (” notice.”) in line 40 to the end of the paragraph. 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 93 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 93 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 94 to 1S2 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 163 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 83, line 29, at the end to insert 
(** A point of difidculty arises wth regard to the Royal Prerogative of mercy 
in the case of death sentences. Under the Code of Criminal Procedure a 
condemned prisoner, whose petition has been rejected by the Local Govern- 
ment, can petition the Governor-General in Council, and under the procedure 
laid down in the rules of business the member in charge of the Home Depart- 
ment of the Government of India deals with the case and can reject such a 
'' petition vdthout reference to the Viceroy, but if the Home Member wishes 
to commute a death sentence he must refer the case to the Viceroy. It is 
“ open to the Viceroy then either to concur with the Home Member or to 
** consult the Law Member before passing his own orders, or to circulate the 
'' case to the Council, but Constitutionally the Viceroy, as GovemorrGeneral, 

" cannot overrule the majority of the Council, if in disagreement with him. 

" Since 1916, however, the Royal Prerogative of mercy has been definitely 
"" delegated to the Viceroy himself, thereby conferring upon him the power of 
overruling the Council in the matter of commuting a death sentence. Under 
" the proposed New Constitution, the Minister in charge of the Home Depart- 
" ment 'will presumably exercise the same right of advising the Governor- 
General as to the commutation or otherwise of a death sentence, and the 
'' question arises whether the exercise of the Royal Prerogative by the 
Governor-General in his capacity of Viceroy will override the Constitutional 
power of the Minister in the direction of enabling the Viceroy to refuse 
" to commute the deatli sentence which the JMinister ad'vises should be 
commuted. We consider that the ultimate decision, whether to exercise 
this prerogative or to let the law take its course, should rest with the 
Viceroy alone "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is vdthdrawn. 

Paragraph 163 is again read. 

The furtlier consideration of paragraph 163 is postponed. - 
Paragraphs 164 to 201 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 202 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, -the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Page 101, Hne 12, after (''-them ") to insert ('* as being imprac- 
ticable at the present time,"). 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Marquess of Roaclin", the Lord Kcr (M. Lothian), and 
^Ir. Foot* Page 101 line 17, after {'* that ”) to insert {'* in present circum- 
stances *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Pamgrapli 202 is again read as amended. 

Tlie furtlicr consideration of Paragraph 202 is postponed. 

New Paragraph 202.\ is again read. 

It is moved b}* The Marquess of Reading, The T-ord Kcr (M. Lothian), 
and Mr. Foot. To leave out now paragraph 202A and to insert tlic 
^olIo^nng new paragrapli : — 

{'* 202.\. We feel strongly, however, that it is not possible for Parlia- 
ment to lay dov/n to*day the exact method of constituting the central 
legislature for an\' long period of time. The question has been rej^eatcdly 
examined both before the passage of the present Government of India 
Act by the Statutory’ Commission and by the Round Table Conferences 
and the Indian Franchise Committee in connection with the prcj;cnt 
proposals for reform. Througliout this whole period opinions have been 
deeply divided and no clear cut solution has emerged, as indeed ^\*as to 
be expected when an attempt is lx?ing made to create a federation on a 
scale and of a character hitherto without precedent. We have chosen 
the system of indirect election by the provincial legislatures, not because 
wo do not feel the force of the arguments whicli can be brought against 
it, but because we think that it is tlie arrangement wiiich will give tlie 
most practical at the outset of the Federation. Moreover, while 

it will bs' possible in future to pass from the indirect to tlic direct system 
of election should ex])cnencc show tliat step to be advisable, the main- 
tenance and still more the extension of the sj-stem of direct election to-day 
voiild l>c to commit India to a system which logically leads to adult 
sufirage before any way has been discovered of overcoming the insuperable 
objections to the gigantic constituencies containing hundreds of thousands 
of voters v/hich arc inevitable with adult francln’ce in India under tlie 
ordinary s^/stem of direct election. We feel that the ultimate solution 
may well be found in some variant cillicr of llie sj-stem whereby groups 
of primary voters elect secondary' electors who vole directly for members 
of the federal as':cinbly or of the sj*stcm whereby tliose already elected 
to local bodies, such as village pancliatmts, arc the voters who vote 
directly for members of tint assembly. S\*slcmr. of this kind apparently 
work with considerable .success iti many countries where conditions an- 
not dissimilar to those in India. Put the discovery of the best method 
of adapting those ideas to India's needs and of removing the obstacles 
wjiich now stand in tire way of their adoption is clearly one which should 
be made by Indians tlicmseivcs in the light of their exjK-ricnce of the 
practical working of rc])r(!sentativc institutions tinder the new ConsUtu- 
tion. We coirsidcr, therefore, that our jrroyxisals should be regarded as 
being in the natun* of an experiment and that further considcratuui 
should he given to the question of (he motliod of composing the central 
legislature in the light of praclicHal working of the constitution. We do 
not propose tliat there shoukl be any formal examination of the problem 
by a .statutory Commission after any specific date, for wo think that 
exj>eri"nce has shown tliat there are strong objections to automatic 
jrro visions of tins kind. Rut we consirlei that I ’arliarnent should recognise 
that after sufficient time has elajiscd to enable clear judgments t^ ke 
formed of the way in which the constitution worlrs and of the new jK:)liticaI 
force:* it has brought into being, it. rna}' be ncccfisary to make amend meals 
in the method of composing the central legislature, and wo hope that if 
Indian opinion thinks modification is reriuired the Indian federal legisla- 
ture v/ill lay its own propisals befon* Parliament in the form recommended 
in par;igra])h5 35G and 357 of this Iteport.") 

Idle ‘^ame is agreed to. 


Indirect flfctit-n 
to be ri'pnuI'Hj In 
the n.ilnrc cf an 
cxpcninmi. 
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New paragraph 202A is again read. 

The further consideration of'paragraph 202A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 203 to 316 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 317 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page lines 15 and 16, to leave 
out (‘* ultimately to the Central Government ai^^ insert after that to 
“ the Governor-General in Council **.) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 317 is again read as amended. 

The further consideratipn of paragraph 317 is ppstponed. 

Paragraph 318 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page after ( * f or ) to 

insert (" permanent 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 318 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 318 is postponed. 

Para^aphs 319 to 453 . are a^ain -postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Monday next at half-past 
Four o'clock. 
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PrescrJ : 


Lord AncnBisuor of CANTHrsBORY. 
Marquess of Salisbury, 

lilARQUI^S OF ZeTUYND. 

Marquess or Linlitugow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl or L\nrro.v. 

Earl Peel. 

V iscou.N'T Halt r.vs: . 

Lord Middlhtox, 

Lord Knn (M. Lotihan). 

Lord Hardingi: or Persiturst. 
Lord Ran-klillour. 

Lord Hutch isok or Moktrose. 


Mr, Attlee, 

Mu. Butler. 

>Iajor Cadogak. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir J^rGi.VALD Craddock, 
Davidson. 

Mr, Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

^^R, Morgan JoNr.s. 

Sir Joseph N.m.l. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl IVinterion. 


The r^lARQUESs or Ltnlithgo\v in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjoiirnnieat is road. 

The Proceedings of Friday last arc read, 

Paragniphs I to 325 arc again postponed. 

Paragraphs 32o to 329 arc again read. 

The foil own ng amendments are laid beh^re tiic Committee. 

Sir John Wardiaw-Milnc to move. Paragraph 327, page IS I, lines 
7 to 15, to leave out from ('* responsibility.**) in line 7 to the end of tlie 
j^aragraph. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move, Paragrjiph 32S, page 181, line 21, 
after (“enjoyed **) to insert {**, as an integral part of the British Empire,**) ; 
lines 23 and 30, to leave out {** Autonomy **) in lines 23 and 30 ; line 
3*1, to leave out (** unrestricted *’) ; line 35, to leave out (“ of the basis *’) : 
line 35. after {** proceed “) to insert (*' and which forms the basis of the 
delegation of po\vcrs set out in the Convention itself.’*) 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne to move. Paragraph 329, pag^c IS2, lines 
13 to IG, to leave out from (*' countries.*') in line 13 to “ tliat ** in line 
16 and inrcrl {** and **.) 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

It IS moved by Sir Joseph Kail and the Earl of Derb}*. Page^; ISO to 1S2, 
to leave out paragraplis 326 to 329 inclusive, and to insert the following now 
paragraphs : — 

(** 326. The importance atlacljcd in this country to this part of the 
Indian Constitutional problem has been very much misuiulerstood in 
India. We l>clicve our fu*st duty i.s to define {he problem with which we 
arc dealing in sucli a way as to remove the grounds for much, if not all, 
of 11)0 misunderstanding. 

“The Second Round Table Conference in 1931 adopted a resolution 
to the effect that there should be no discrimination between the rights 
• of the J3ritii;h mercantile community, firms and companies, trading in 
India, and the rights of Indian born subjcct.s ; witncjises who appcarc<l 
before us .spoke in the same sense ; and the British-Indiati Delegation 
in their Joint Memorandum state that on the qucidion of principle 
there has always been a substantial measure of agi cement in India. 
On the other hand, we have been assured no less strongly by those who 

AH am^;ndnF:nt«i ate to tlirr Draft Report {vuU infra pnrAS. I-12H, pp. 470-101 ; and 
videiupra para^. 43-153, pp. GI-253) and NOT to tfic Report a<i pnhlislird. (VoL I, Part I). 

A Key Is attached (^cc pp. 621-544), shovdng on which jiagcs of the Proceedings amcncU 
merits to c.acli pira(;raph can found. 


Rrnv'iif why ' 

ptoviiscn Is 
urcc^*3xy. 
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represent Brilisli commercial interests that they ash for no cKcepticnaV' 
or preferential treatment of British trade as against Indian tnide. aixl ' 
on this aspect of the matter their policy is one of ‘a fair field and no favcur. 
The question therefore resolves itself to a consideration of the best metted 
of giving practical effect to the avowed policy and intentions of cdl 
concerned. 

It may be asked why, in view of this evidence of common agreement, 
it should be necessary to deal with the matter at all in the ConstitiUiou ‘ 
Act. There are, we believe, two very good and powerful rc^ason.'; for 
doing so — one of a general juridical character and the other politictl. 
The juridical reason arises from the fact that the relations hebveen 
India and tlie United ICingdom, after the passing of the Act, will be In . 
every way exceptional. There vill be no background of common nsrige . 
or international law such as exists between two foreign countries, and, 
by mutual consent influences both parties in their dealing with one another 
apart from any treaty engagements they may have exchanged. 

The second reason is political in the sense that it arises from the 
necessity of coping with deep-seated and vddely held beliefs, which imisl 
be satisfied if the reforms as a whole are to succeed. Tn India it has been 
i rcely suggested that H.M. Governmentarcsceking to impose unreasonabk 
fetters upon the future Indian legislature for the purpose of securing 
exceptional advantage to British at the expense of Indian commerce. . 
The suggestion is without foundation, and can only be countered byclc'.r 
y^roposals which will sho\v how false it is. On the other hand, there 
have been statements of a ver}^ disturbing character made from time to 
time by influential persons in India which , could not fail to give rise to 
.suspicions and doubts in this country, thus making statutory provis\oa 
by way of reassurance an evident necessity, without at nil implying a 
belief on our part that it really is the accepted policy of any Inthan 
political leaders to destroy or injure British commercial interests by 
unfair or discriminatory legislation or otherwise, 

** 327. Discrimination may be of two kinds, administrative or Icgis* 
lativc, and \vc propose in the first place to consider the admini5tn\livc 
fonn. 

" ^,Ve agree with tljo proposal in the Wlute Paper tliat the Governor- 
General and Governors in tlieir respective spheres should have iinix^d 
upon tlicin a special responsibility for the prevention of discrimination, 
thus enabling iJicm, if action is proposed by their IMinistcrs w'hicJi %vould 
hav'e discriminatory effect, to intcnxnc, and, if necessary, cither to 
decline to accept tlieir advice or (as the case may require) to exercise the 
special powers wlricli flow from the possession of special respon.sibility.'’} 

328. Before considering tlic scope which sliould be given to pro- 
visions in restraint of Icgislativ'e discrimination gcnerall}'' in matters^ 
other than tariffs and other regulations directly affecting import^-'fh 
merchandise, wc thinlc it is essential to deal quite separately with tha*^ 
particular problem which quite- obviously calls for treatment very 
different from that which is ncccsary or appropriate in such matters 
as company law, or intcnial taxation affecting British companies, 
persons, or propc*rly actuall}^ witfiin the frontiers of India at tlie maferinl 
time. In the "case of tariffs or other rcipilations affecting imports, tlio 
problem is one of policy as well as practice. 

Wc till nk it right to obser\^e that it is not our intention tlmt any of 
the provisions wliich we contemplate for the nurj'osc of preventing 
discrfminalion. whctlicr administrative or legislative, sliouM he so utilised 
as to interfere w-itii the recommenfiations marie by the Joint Committee? 
on the BUI of 1019 commonly called the Tiscal Dmvention. 
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** At tlic same time, fears have been expressed lest tl)e unrestricted 
operation of this Convention might result, with no remedy available, in 
tlic impostition of penal tariffs upon British goods or IJic application on 
British goods of penally restrictive regulations, with the object, not of 
fostering Indian trade in a manner and to a degree which would be 
recognised as reasonable, but rather and primarily with the object of 
injuring and cNxIuding British trade, possibly in order to put pressure 
on tills countr\’“ for political puqioscs, possibly to give expression to 
extreme political sentiments or for reasons of tliat general cliaractcr. 

** Me axe Svatisfied that it was not in the minds of the authors of the 
Fiscal Convention, and has never during tiie period of its operation been 
in the mind of His Majesty’s Government, that tlic Convention should 
. be invoked in aid of such a policy ; aud we have been assured by the 
Indian Delegates that tliere would be no desire in India that such freedom 
as tlicy enjoy under tlie Convention should be utilised in future for a 
purpose so destructive of the basis of that conception of partnership 
upon wliich tlic whole of our recommendations proceed. In tlicsc 
circumstances we shall, in fact, l>c making no change in the existing 
fiscal relations between India and this countn' if we seel: to make plain 
on the face of the Statute that it is not a legitimate or permissible use 
of the Fiscal Convention to discriminate against British trade as such. 
M'c think it essential tliat on this matter there should be no ground for 
misapprehension in future. 

“It is the more desirable* that something of this nature should be 
done when it is Ixirnc in mind that a statutory definition of the position 
is often of itself sufilcicnt to prevent disj>utcs arising and that, apart 
from the terms of the Act. the relations between India and the United 
Kingdom in his particular rcsjicct will be nowhere expressly defined or 
even broadly indicated, as will be the case between India and foreign 
countries where treaty law and the accepted canons of international 
law and usage wall apply. 

“ We, therefore, recommend that to the special responsibilities of 
the Govcmor-Gencnil enumerated in the Mliitc Paper there should 
1>c added a further special res|>onsibiIity defined in some such terms 
as follows : — 

“ 'flic prevention, in connection with fisxal measures or measures 
for the control or regulation of import trade, or with the adminis- 
tration of such inea*Jures, of the subjection of British goods imported 
into India from the United Kingdom to any form of discriminatory 
treatment, whether such discrimination should take the form of : — 

“ (a) discrimination against U.K. products as compared w*ith 
iinjKirts from other countries directly by means of difitcrcnlial 
rales of tariff, or indirectly by means of difTerenlial treat- 
ment of various types of proclucts ; 
or (g) discrimination against U.K, interests as compared with 
Indian interests by the attempted establishment on goods 
of U.K. origin of levels of import duty or other restrictions 
of a prohibitory or jx^nal character in excess of the equitable 
requirements of the economic situation in India ; 
or (c), discrimination .such as w’ould arise action in violation 
of any agreement subsisting at the lime between the Gov'crn- 
ments of India and the U.K. as regards nitcs of iaiiff and 
margins of preference ; 

or ((!) commercial or trade a^p*ecmcnts with countries other tlian 
the United Kingdom which w'oukl place India under an 
obligation to treat the goods and merchandise of the U.K. 
less favourably than those of another country” or other 
countries ; 

or (c) any other action having a discriminatory effect." 

(C 14542 ) 
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The Go\emor- 
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" 329. But in maldng this recommendation we further recommend 
that the Governor-General should be given clear directions in his 
Instrument of Instructions as to the scope of the special responsibility 
in question. 

The instructions we contemplate would indicate that this special 
responsibility is not intended to affect the competence of the Indian 
Legislature and of his Government to develop their own fiscal and 
economic policy ; that the duty imposed upon him by this provision 
is that of preventing imports from the United Kingdom from being 
subjected to specially unfavourable treatment in respect of such matters 
as customs duties, prohibitions, or restrictions (other than measures 
concerned mth the preser\ution of Health) ; that he should understand 
that the Federal Government naturally enjoys complete freedom to 
negotiate with other countries *for the securing of mutual tariff con- 
cessions, and that he has no functions in connection there^vith unless 
and until tariff legislation is proposed which embodies discrimination 
against U.K. imports within the limits defined in our recommendations : 
and finally that he should be enjoined that it is his duty under this 
special responsibility not only to prevent discriminatory action, 
legislative or administrative, but also action which though not in form 
diseximinatory is so in fact.^') . . 

The proposed new paragraphs are, by leave of the Committee, wthdra%vn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Pages 180 and 181, to leave out 
paragraphs 326 and 327, and to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

(“ 326. The importance attached in this country to this part of the 
Indian constitutional problem has been much misunderstood in India. 
We believe that our first duty is to define it in such a way as to remove 
this misunderstanding. In our view the problem is divisible into two 
entirely separate issues. The only one of these issues dealt vith in 
the W^te Paper is the question of administrative and legislative dis- 
crimination against British commerical interests and British trade in 
India. With this issue we deal in detail in later paragraphs.^ 

** 327. The other issue, which we now proceed to consider, is that of 
discrimination against British imports. As is well knomi, the fiscal 
relations between the United Kingdom and India have now been 
regulated for some thirteen years by the recommendations of the Joint 
Committee on the Bill of 1919 — commonly known as the Fiscal Con- 
vention. It is a commonplace that the exact scope and effects of this 
Convention have afforded much ground for discussion, and that the 
Convention has not — as indeed could hardly have been expected — ■ 
succeeded in placing beyond controversy the rights and duties of the 
two parties to it. But, 'with the passing of a new Constitution Act on 
the fines of the recommendations which we make in this Report, the 
Convention, in its present form at all. events, will necessarily lapse; 
and unless the Constitution Act otherwise pro\rides, the Federal 
Legislature will enjoy complete fiscal freedom, -with little in the nature 
of settled tradition to guide its relationship in fiscal matters with this 
country. The difficulties which would be likely to arise from this un- 
certainty would, moreover, find a fruitful source of increase in that 
atmosphere of misunderstanding to which we have alluded. It is 
suggested in India that, in seeking to clarify the fiscal relations between 
India and themselves. His Majesty's Government are seeking to impose 
unreasonable fetters upon the future Indian Legislature for the purpose 
of securing exceptional advantages for British, at the expense of Indian, 
trade. The suggestion is vdthout foundation but can be countered only 
by clear proposals which will show how false it is. On the other hand, 
statements of a very disturbing character have been made from time 
to time by influential persons in India which have aroused suspicions. 


^ Infrat paragraphs 329B to 346. 
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and doubts in the United Kingdom, In these circumstances, appropriate 
provisions in the Constitution Act may serve the double purpose of 
facilitating the transition from the old to new conditions, and of reassuring 
sensitive opinion in both countries. Certainly, such provisions would 
in no way imply a belief that there is real ground for the apprehensions 
entertained on either side.'*) 

The same are agreed to. 

New paragraphs 326 and 327 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 326 and 327 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 328 to 330 are again read. 

It is moved by IMr. Cocks and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 181, line 22, to 
page 182, line 38, to leave out from the beginning of line 22, page 181, to the 
end of paragraph 330 on page 182 and to insert : — 

(*' without any interference from Whitehall on any matters on which 
''the Government of India and the Indian Legislature are in agreement — - 
"since the inauguration of the present Constitution in 1921. 

" This followed on the Peport of the Joint Committee of both Houses 
"of Parliament of 17th November, 1919, Paragraph 33 of that Report 
"said inter alia that : 

* Nothing is more likely to endanger the good relations between 
'India and Great Britain than a belief that India's fiscal policy is 
'dictated from Whitehall in the interests of the trade and commerce 
' of Great Britain. That such a belief exists at the moment there can be 
* no doubt. That there ought to be no room for it in the future is 
' equally clear . . , 

' Whatever be the right fiscal policy for India, for the needs of her 
'consumers as well as for her manufacturers, it is quite clear that she 
' should have the same liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, 
'Australia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa.' 

" His Majesty's Government accepted this recommendation and it 
" was intimated to the Government of India by the Secretary of State on 
30th June, 1921. The Statutory Commission in their Report quote the 
"statement made by the Secretary of State in March, 1921, that : — 

' After the Report by an authoritative Committee of both Houses 
'and Lord Curzon's promise in the House of Lords, it was absolutely 
' impossible for me to interfere ^vith the right which I believe was wisely 
' given and which I am determined to maintain — to give to the Govern- 
' ment of India the right to consider the interests of India first just as 
' we, without any complaint from any other parts of the Empire, and 
'the other parts of the Empire, without any complaint from us, have 
' always chosen the tarifi arrangements which they think best fitted for 
'their needs, thinking of their o^vn citizens first. 

" In the course of his evidence before us, Sir Charles Innes, who, 
" before taking up liis duties as Governor of Burma, was on the Council 
" of the Governor-General of India as Commerce Member, said in regard 
" to India's attitude to the Ottawa agreements : 

' I think it was mainly due to the fact that the Indians realized 
' that it was for themselves to decide whether or not they would ratify 
' that agreement. In the old days, before we introduced this principle 
'of discriminating protection, every Indian thought that Britain kept 
' India a free-trade country in the interest of her own trade. When the 
' Fiscal Convention was introduced and when we passed a Resolution 
'in -favour of discriminating protection, and the first Steel Bill was 
'passed, we at once transferred all that from the political sphere to 
'the economic sphere, and in recent years in the Indian Legislative 
' Assembly more and more we have been creating a strong Free Trade 
' Party. It was getting more and more difficult for me to pass Protection 
' Bills. I think that is all to the good ; it shows the value of responsi- 
' bility, and I am perfectly sure that if we had not taken that action, 

1 VoL I, p. 356, para* 402* 
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' you \YOuld never have got the Indian to agree to the British preference 
' on steel, or to the Ottawa agreement, and it seems to me a very good 
^ example of the stimulating effect of responsibility.* 

We realize the importance of giving full weight to this evidence on 
the value of placing responsibility on the Indian Legislature, coming, as 
“ it does, from one who is in a position to speak with authority. 

" The Statutory Commission further point out that : — 

* An understanding analogous to the fiscal convention has been 
' arrived at in one other region. The Secretary of State has relinquished 
"his control of policy in the matter of the purchase of Government 
* stores for India, other than military stores. The Governments in 
" India, in agreement with the legislatures, are now free to buy stores 
‘in India, in this country, or abroad, as seems best to them, and the 
‘ Secretary of State, though he is by statute responsible to Parliament, 
‘has undertaken not to intervene.*’ 

“ There is much force in hlr. Bald^vin’s words : — 

' All the safeguards are being examined by the Joint Select Com- 
‘ mittee, but whatever safeguards we have the real safeguard is the 
‘ maintenance of goodwill. If there is not a basis of good'will, your 
‘ trade will eyentually wither away, and I regret to say that some of the 
‘ measures which have been suggested and which Lancashire people 
‘ have been asked to support, have, in my judgment, been calculated to 
‘ destroy rather than to further any possibility of that goodwill between 
‘ Lancashire and India which we can get, which we ought to get, and 
‘which we cannot do without. . . . 

* The boycott has died away ... by a conviction in the minds of 
the Indians themselves that we were going to deal honourably Avith 
them and keep our word about getting on vnth the reforms.^ ** 

" The same idea is expressed in the Memorandum submitted to us by 
“ Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru : — 

' The best safeguard that Lancashire, or for the matter of that 
‘ England, can have for trade and commerce in India, is the goodwill 
‘ of the people of India.- * 

“ We think, therefore, that the time has now come to recognize in the 
“Constitution Act the right and the responsibility of India to settle her 
“ own fiscal affairs as freely as and on a basis of equality with Great Britain 
“ and the Dominions. 

** We agree with the British Indian delegates in their Memorandum 
“ submitted to us, that the question of Commercial Discrimination might 
“be left to the commercial interests in India and England who would 
“ doubtless be able to evolve a friendly settlement by negotiation. Failing 
“that, we agree that it might be provided in the Constitution Act that 
“ anything of the nature of discriminatory legislation should require the 
“previous assent of the Governor-General given in his discretion. We 
“think that the formula proposed by the Indian Delegates should be 
“ adopted, namely, that the Governor-General should not be entitled to 
“refuse his assent unless he is assured that the object of the legislation is, 
“ in the words of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, ' not so much to promote 
“ Indian commerce as to injure British commerce,' or, as proposed by the 
“Statutory Commission, 'in order to prevent serious prejudice to one or 
“ more sections of tlie community as compared with other sections.*’) 

Objected to. 

1 Vol. I, p. 356, para. 402. 

2 Record No. 10, p. 256, para. 42 (Vol. Ill, Session 1932-33). 
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On Question : — 

Contents (2), 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (23). 
Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton, 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Mddleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Pages 181 and 182 to leave out 
paragraphs 328 and 329 and to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

328. But in making our recommendations to this end, we \vish 
to make it clear at the outset that we contemplate no measure which 
would interfere 'vvith the position attained by India as an integral part of 
the British Empire, through the Fiscal Convention. Fears have, indeed, 
been expressed lest the exercise of powers by the Indian Legislature 
which the Convention contemplated might result in the imposition 
of penal tariffs on British goods or in the application to them of penalty 
restrictive regulations wiSi the object not of fostering Indian trade, 
but of injuring and excluding British trade. The answer to these fears 
is that the Convention could never, in fact, have been applied in aid of 
such a policy ; and we have been assured by the Indian Delegates that 
there will be no desire in India to utilise any powers they may enjoy 
under the new Constitution for a purpose so destructive of the conception 
of partnership upon which all our recommendations are based. But, 
if this be so, it would be clearly of great advantage to allay the fears of 
which we have spoken by a declaration through and under the Con- 
stitution Act of the principles governing the relations between the two 
countries. The machinery of the Governor-General's special responsi- 
bilities, supplemented by his Instrument of Instructions, offers India 
and the United Kingdom the opportunity of maldng such a declaration 
of principles, while at the same time ensuring the necessary flexibility 
in their inteipretation and application. 

329. We therefore recommend that to the special responsibilities of 
the Governor-General enumerated in the White Paper there should be 
added a further special responsibility deflned in some such terms as 
follows : — ' The prevention of measures, legislative or administrative, 
which would subject British goods, imported into India from the United 
Kingdom, to discriminatory or penal treatment But, as it is important 

q3 
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that the scope which we intend to be attached to the special responsibility 
so defined should be explained more exactly than could conveniently be 
expressed in statutory language, we further recommend that the Governor- 
Generars Instrument of Instructions should give him full and clear 
'guidance. It should be made dear that the imposition of this special 
responsibility upon the Governor-General is not intended to affect the 
competence of his Government and of the Indian Legislature to develop 
their own fiscal and economic policy ; that they will possess complete 
freedom to negotiate agreements with the United Kingdom or other 
countries for the securing of mutual tariff concessions ; and that it "will 
be his duty to intervene in tariff policy or in the negotiation or variation 
of tariff agreements only if, in his opinion, the intention of the policy 
contemplated is to subject trade between the United Kingdom and India 
to restrictions conceived not in the economic interests of India but with the 
object of injuring the interest of the United Kingdom. It should further 
be made clear that the ' discrimmatory or penal treatment ' covered by 
this special responsibility includes both direct discrimination (whether 
by means of differential tariff rates or by means of differential restrictions 
on imports) and indirect discrimination by means of differential treatment 
of various types of products ; and that the Governor-General's special 
responsibility could also be used to prevent tlie imposition of prohibitory 
tariffs or reistrictions, if he were satisfied that such measures were proposed 
with the intention already described. In all these respects, the words 
would cover measures which, though not discriminatory or penal in form, 
would be so in fact. 


Principles of 
future trade 
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“ 329 A. But although the Instrument of Instructions affords the'means 
of defining more fully than would be possible in the Act itself the scope 
and purpose of the special responsibility which the Act should confer, 
even this document cannot conveniently be utilised as the means of 
explaining the broad principles upon which in our view, the future trade 
relations between India and the United Eangdom should be based. We 
wish therefore to express our own conception of these principles. We 
thinlc that the United Kingdom and India must approach their trade 
problems in a spirit of reciprocity, which views the trade behveen the 
two countries as a whole. Both countries have a wide range of needs 
and interests ; m some of these each country is complementary to the 
other, while in some each has inevitably to look rather to a third country 
for satisfactory arrangements of mutual advantage. The reciprocity 
which, as partners, they have a right to expect from each other consists 
in a deliberate effort to expand the whole range of their trade vdtti each 
other to the fullest possible extent compatible with the interests of their 
own people. The conception of reciprocity does not preclude either partner 
from entering into special agreements with third countries for the 
exchange of particular commodities where such agreements offer it 
advantages which it cannot obtain from the other ; but the conception 
does imply that, when either partner is considering to what extent it 
can offer special advantages of this kind to a third country without 
injustice to the otlier partner it will have regard to the general range of 
benefits secured to it by ihe partnership, and not merely to the usefulness 
of the partnership in relation to the particular commodity under considera- 
tion at the moment. 

329B. We turn now to the other issue presented by this section of 
our Report, namely, the prevention of discrimination against British 
trade in India. The Second Round Table Conference in 1931 adopted a 
resolution to the effect that there should be no discrimination between the 
rights of the British mercantile community, firms and companies, trading 
in India and the rights of Indian-born subjects. Witnesses who appeared 
before us spoke in the same sense and the British Indian Delegation, in 
their joint memorandum, state that on the question of principle there has 
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always been a substantial measure of agreement in India. On the other 
hand, W’C have been assured no less strongly by those who represent 
British commercial interests that they ask for no exceptional or preferen- 
tial treatment for British trade as against Indian trade. Their policy 
is, in fact, one of a fair field and no favour. The question, therefore, 
resolves itself into a consideration of the best method of giving practical 
effect to the a\'Owed policy and intentions of all concerned. It may, 
indeed, be asked why, in view of the assurances of which we have spoken, 
it is necessary to deal with this matter at all in the Constitution Act ; 
and to this our aaswer must be that here again utterances have been 
made which could not fail to give rise to suspicions and doubts, and that 
statutory provision by w’ay of re-assurance is an evident necessity. 

" 329C. Discrimination may be of two kinds, administrative or 
legislative. We arc satisfied that, with regard to administrative dis- 
crimination, a statutory prohibition w’ould be not only impracticable, 
but useless, for it w'ould be impossible to regulate by any statute the exer- 
cise of its discretion by the Executive. Wc agree, however, with the 
proposal in the Wiitc Paper' that the Govcmor-Gciicral and Governors 
in their respective spheres should have imposed upon them a special 
responsibility for the prevention of discrimination, thus enabling them, 
if action is proposed by their Ministers which w'ould have a discriminatory 
effect, to intervene and, if necessary, either to decline to accept their 
advice or {as the case may require) to exercise the special pow’crs which 
flow from the possession of a special responsibility. But, if our subsequent 
recommendations on the subject of legislative discrimination arc accepted, 
w'c think it should be made clear in tlic Constitution Act that this special 
responsibility extends to the prevention of administrative discrimination 
in any of the makers in respect of which provision against legislative 
discrimination is made under the Act.") 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraphs 328 and 329 arc again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraplxs 328 and 329 is postponed. 

Paragraph 330 is again read and postponed. 

Paragraph 331 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw'-Milnc. Page 183, line 2, after 
(" dominions.") to insert (" These must be settled by mutual agreement, 
when the position of those persons and companies of Dominion origin already 
engaged in professions or trade in India wall no doubt be sjKJCially considered.**) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is wdthd^a^vn. 

Paragraph 331 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 331 is postponed. 

Paragraph 332 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks and Mr. Attlee. Page 183, 
lines JO to 12, to leave out from (" (I) **) in line 10 to (" ; but ") in line 12, 
and to insert (" that the consent of the Govemor-Gencnil given in his discretion 
" should be required to the introduction in the Federal Legislature and the 
" Provincial Lcgisl attire of any measure of the discriminatory nature set 
" out in Proposals 122 and 123 of the White Paper "). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Cocks and Mr. Attlee. Page 183, 
lines 15 to 21, to leave out from (" clscw'hcrc ") in line 15 to the end of the 
paragraph. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 332 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 332 is postponed. 

' Wliito Paper Proposals 18 and 70. 
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Paragraph 333 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee and Mr. Cocks. Page 183, 
to leave out paragraph 333, 

The same is disagreed to. ^ 

Paragrapb 333 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 333 is postponed. 

Paragraph 334 is again read and postponed. 


Paragraph 335 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-LIilne. Page 184, line 2, to leave out 
(“ might *’) and to insert (** should '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 184, line 3, to leave out 
(" should not '*) and to insert {” are not to 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks and Mr. Morgan Jones. Page 184, line 6, at the 
end to insert ('* except in the case of coastal trade where we feel that it would 

be a sufficient safeguard against unfair discrimination if the pre\dous 
** consent of the Governor-General were required to anj^ such legislation *'). 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 


Contents (2). 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (21). ’ 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbuiy. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord jMiddleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Eankeiilour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan, 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 


Paragraph 335 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 335 is postponed. 


Paragraph 336 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Joseph Nall and the Earl of Derb}^ page 184, para- 
graph 336, lines 11 to 19, to leave out from India ; '^) in line 11 to the end 
of paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 336 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 336 is postponed. 

Paragraph 337 is again read. 

' It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-JIilne. Page IS4, lines 31 to 34, to leave 
out from ('* dra’w’n "') in line 31 to {'* subsequently ") in line 34 and to insert 
(“ on the one hand, between firms or companies, whetlier domiciled or regis- 
** tcred in India or in the United Kingdom, which at the date of the Act 
*' authorising the grant are already engaged in India in the branch of trade or 
“ industry wliich it is sought to encourage or which subsequent to the passing 

of tile Act acquire a business in India previousl}" so engaged and, on tlie other 
** hand, those firms or companies which desire to engage in that branch of 

trade or industry' ”). 

Thq. amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw'-^Iilnc. Page 184, line 39, after as ”) 
to insert (** the character of the enterprise will allow and "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is movxd by Sir John Wardlaw -Milne. Lines 39 to 41, to leave out from 

former in line 39 to (" the ”) in line 41. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 337 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 337 is postponed. 

Paragraph 338 is again read. 

It is moved by JVIr. Cocks, IMr. Attlee, and i^Ir. ^Morgan Jones. Pages 184 
and 185, to leave out paragraph 338. 

Objected to. 


On Question. 

Contents (3). 
Mr. Attlee. . 

I^Ir, Coclor. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (17). 
Marquess of Salisbuiy, 
Afarquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Kcr (M. Lotliiaii). 

Lord Ranlccillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
I^Ir. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Air. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The Earl Winterton did not vote. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 338 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 338 is postponed. 
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Paragraphs 339 to 345 are again read and postponed. 


Paragraph 346 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 190, line 32, 
the end to insert (*' The same principle should apply to members of t 
and of the R.A.F. Medical Service.*') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 346 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 346 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 347 to 453 are again postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
Ten o'clock. 
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Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Sausburv. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

^Marquess of Linlithgow, 
ilARQUESs of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Eari. Peel. 

Viscount Halif.\x. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of IMontrose. 

The I^Iarquess or 


Mr. Butler. 

^Iajor Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlai.v. 
Sir l^GiNALD Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Sajiuel Hoare. 

Mr, ^Iorgan Jones. 

Loihd Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


Linlithgow in the Chair. 


Tlic Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraphs 1 to 56 arc again postponed. 

Paragraph 57 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 27, lines 3S and 39, to leave 
out from (" Province.'**) in line 3S to {" In ’*) in line 39 and to insert (“ The 
“ alternative of a union between Sind and the Punjab has long been discussed, 
** and there are veiy'^ strong arguments in favour of it, especially in view of the 
‘'joint interest of the two territories in the waters of the Indus, Unfortu- 
** nately, this alternative now seems to be opposed by practically all sections 
** of opinion concerned. On a review of all the factors in the problem, we have 
** reached the conclusion that the constitution of Sind as a separate Governor’s 
** Province is the best solution possible in present circumstances.**) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 57 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 57 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 5S to 75 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 76 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 36, line 25, after 
(*‘ word,**) to insert (" Nevertheless to prevent misunderstanding, we rccom- 
" mend that the Instruments of Instructions should make this plain, and 
** further that this special responsibility is not intended to enable the Governor 
*' to stand in the way of social or economic reform merely because it is resisted 
** by a group of persons who might claim to be regarded as a minority **). 

Tlie same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 76 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 76 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 77 to 121 are again postponed. 

It is moved by I^Ir. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 60, after para- 
graph 121 to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 121 A. We have given careful consideration in tliis connexion to the 
number of seats to be allotted to special interests and in particular to 
representations submitted to us in favour of a substantial increase in the 
number of scats to be allotted to Labour in the new Provincial Legisla- 
tures. Any material alteration in the number of scats allotted to special 

All .iincndmonts arc to the Draft Report {vidcinjraf paras. I-42B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide supra paras, 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published. {Vol, I, Part I.) 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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interests would inevitably involve a reopening of the Communal Award, 
and we have indicated above the objections to be seen to this. But we 
are in any case of opinior\ that the representation proposed in the White 
Paper for landlords, commerce and industry, universities and labour 
may be regarded as striking a just balance between the claims of the 
various interests, and as affording an adequate representation for them. 
We observe in particular that the representation of labour has been 
increased from 9 seats in the present Provincial Legislative Councils to 
a total of 38, the present marked difference between the representation 
of labour and of commerce and industry being thus very substantially 
reduced. Having regard to this, to the large number of seats set aside 
for the Depressed Classes (whose representatives will to some extent at 
any rate represent labour interests), and to the extension of the franchise, 
which will bring on the electoral roll large numbers of the poorer and of 
the labouring classes, we are of opinion that the position of labour, the 
importance of which we fully recognise, is adequately safeguarded under 
the proposals embodied in the White Paper.*') 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 12 1 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 12 1 A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 122 to 173 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 174 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and jMr. Butler. Page 88, line 15, to leave 
r)ut (*' — Federal or Provincial — "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr, Butler. Page 88, lines 23-25, to 
leave out from (“ suggests ") in line 23 to {** but ") in hne 25 and to insert 
' a statutory Committee of Indian Defence constituted on the lines of the 
“ Committee of Imperial Defence ' "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and jVIr. Butler. Page 88, line 27, to leave 
out (“ that very fact ”) and to insert {“ the elasticity of its constitution "). 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Ivlr. Butler. Page 88, line 30, to leave 
out (** A consultative body established ") and to insert (*' An advisory body 
constituted "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and ]Mr. Butler. Page 88, line 30, after 
body ") to insert (** similar to the Committee of Imperial Defence ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 174 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 174 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and IVIr. Butler. Page 88, after para- 
graph 174, to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 174 A. In this connexion the question has also been raised of estab- 
lishing a Standing Defence Committee of the Legislature. While we are 
not unmindful of the advantage of taking steps in this way to build up 
an informed opinion on Defence matters in the Legislature, we consider 
that the question is pre-eminently one to be settled by the Federal 
Legislature itself ; and this principle should, in our view, apply generally 
to all proposals for establishing Standing Committees in connexion with 
various fields of administration.**) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committeei is withdra\vn. 

JParagraphs 175 to 187 are again postponed. 
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Paragraphs 188 to 193 are again considered. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Pages 94 to 98, to leave out para- 
graphs 188-193 inclusive and to insert the follo\ving new paragraphs : — 

(" 188. We have considered in an earlier part of our Report the Tiie difficulties of 
problem of the relations between the Executive and the Legislature of a 
Pro\dncc, and tliose remarks apply mufatis mutaiidis to the relations " ' 
between tlie Federal Executive and Legislature. It is only necessary’' 
here to refer briefly to two special complications which are introduced 
into the Federal problem; the existence of the Govemor-Generars 
Rcscr\'cd Departments and the question of the representation of tlie 
States in the Ministr3% On the first point, wc have already spoken 
frankly of the difliculdes presented by a s^^stem of dyarchy. Wc can only 
repeat that, faced by a choice in which evciy'' conceivable alternative 
involves sonic division of responsibility and some danger of friction, we 
recommend the alternative which draws the line of division at Defence 
and Foreign Affairs as corresponding most nearly witli the realities of the 
situation ; that, of these, the cnxeial question, so far as the Legislature is 
concerned, is Defence ; and that on this question wc regard an All- India 
Federation as the best means of ensuring that the Central Legislature, 
while discharging its legitimate function of discussion and criticism, will 
not (in the phrase of the Statutory Commission) seek * to magnify its 
functions in the reserved field 

" 189. On the second point, it will bo observed that, under the White of 
Paper proposals, the Governor-General is to be directed by his Instrument ^ccutive. 
of Instructions to include, * so far as possible *, in his Ministry, not only 
members of important minority communities, but also representatives 
of the States which accede to the Federation. It may be thouglit that 
this proposal runs the risk of adding to the possible dangers of communal 
representation in the Ministry, to which wc have referred in speaking of 
the Provinces, the further dangers of territorial representation. We can 
scarcely doubt that State representation vill always be regarded by the 
States themselves as an essential element in every Administration, and 
this fact may be thought lilccly to retard the growth of political parties, 
in the true sense, even more at the Centre than in tlie Provinces ; for 
the Federal Legislature, though intended to be representative of India 
as a whole, will itself be largely based, in any case, on communal repre- 
sentation. In these circumstances, wc do not overlook the possibility 
that, in place of an exccuti\’c 'ivhicli propounds, axxd a legislature which 
deliberates upon, a national policy, there may be found two bodies each 
tending to become, in a classic phrase, * a congress of ambassadors from 
different and hostile interests, which interests each must maintain as an 
advocate and agent against other agents and advocates/ This, however, 
is a common feature of all Federations. Few, if any, have in practice 
found it possible to constitute an Executive into which an clement of 
territorial representation docs not in some sense enter, and in the Swiss 
Constitution the principle of such representation is explicitly laid down ; 
so that to advance tliis as an argument against the White Paper proposals 
would be, in effect, to reject an All-India Federation even as an ultimate 
ideal. Moreover, the limitation of the functions of the Federal Executive 
to matters pf essentially All-India interest is calculated to minimise the 
dangers of both communal and territorial rcprcscnialion. Tariffs and 
excise duties, currency and transport are national, not communal ques- 
tions ; and it is not unreasonable to assume that any clash of interest 
with regard to them will tend in future to have an economic rather than 
a communal origin. There will, therefore, be centripetal as well as 
centrifugal forces ; and it seems to us indeed concciv’ablc that, until 
the adv’ent of a new and hitherto unknown alignment of parties, a central 
Executive such as wc have described may oven come to function, as wc 
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believe that the Executive of the Swiss Confederation functions, as a 
land of business committee of the Legislature.") 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (18). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterburj\ 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Heading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian), 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

!Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Wintcrton. 

Mr. Morgan Jones did not vote. 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

New paragraphs 188 and 189 are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 188 and 189 is postponed. 
Paragraphs 194 to 206 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 207 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 104, hne 10, after 
(“ population.") to insert (" We have been given to understand that, while 
susceptible of minor adjustment in a few particulars, the scheme has met 
" with a large measure of support among the States.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 207 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 207 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 208 to 214 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 215 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 107, line 13, to leave out 
(" Money Bills ") ; line 15, after (" responsibilities,") to insert (" or would 
afiect the financing of the Feder^ Government’s requirements "). 

The same are agreed to. 

Paragraph 215 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 215 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 216 to 218 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 219 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 109, to leave out para- 
graph 219 as amended and to insert the following new paragraph : — 
Distinction ("219. We are of opinion that the proposals in the Wlnte Paper on 

between icgis- this Subject require modification in two directions. In the first place, 

wciusiw^sSd the Vdiite Paper draws no distinction between the execution of Federal 

concurrent fields. Acts wdth respect to subjects on v/hich the Federal Legislature is alone 

competent to legislate (List I) and the execution of Federal Acts in the 


Not Contents (4). 

Marquess of Salisburj’’. 
Lord Mddleton. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
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concurrent field (List III). It is e\ddent that in its exclusive field the 
Federal Government ought to have power to give directions— detailed and 
specific if need be — to a provincial Government as proposed in the White 
Paper. But.it is much more doubtful whether it should have such power 
in the concurrent field. The objects of legislation in this field will be 
predominantly matters of pro\’incial concern, and the agency by which 
such legislation vill be adminstcred vail be almost exclusively a provincial 
agency. The Federal Legislature 'vvill be generally used as an instrument 
of legislation in this field merely from considerations of practical con- 
venience, and, if this procedure were to ezirry with it automatically an 
extension of the scope of federal administration, the Provinces might 
feel that the}" were exposed to dangerous encroacliment. On the other hand, 
the considerations of practical convenience which would prompt the use 
of the Federal Legislature in this field will often be the need for securing 
uniformity in matters of social legislation, and uniformity of legislation 
will be useless if there is no means of enforcing reasonable uniformity of 
administration. We think the solution is to be found in dravang a dis- 
tinction between subjects in the concurrent list which, on the one hand, 
relate, broadly speaking, to matters of social and economic legislation, 
and those which, on the other hand, relate mainly to matters of law and 
order, and personal rights and status. The latter form the larger class, 
and the enforcement of legislation on these subjects would, for the most 
part, be in the hands of the Courts or of the provincial authorities 
responsible for public prosecutions. There can clearly be no question of 
Federal directions being issued to the Courts, nor could such directions 
properly be issued to prosecuting authorities in the Provinces. In these 
matters, therefore, we think tliat the Federal Government should have 
in law, as they could have in practice, no powers of administrative control. 
The other class of concurrent subjects consists mainly of the regulation of 
mines, factories, employers' liability and woricmen's compensation, trade 
unions, welfare of labour, industrial disputes, infectious diseases, elec- 
tricity, and cinematograph films. In respect of this class, we think that 
the Federal Government should, where iiccessar}% have the power to 
issue general directions for tlic enforcement of the law. but only to the 
extent provided by the Federal Act in question. In view of the manner 
in which v.’c propose to constitute the Federal Legislature, it is improbable 
that a bod}’' so representative of provincial opinion vill sanction any 
unrciisonable encroachment upon the provincial field of action ; but, as 
a further safeguard against such encroachment, we think that any clause 
in a statute conferring such powers should require the previous sanction 
of the Governor-General.*') 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 219 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 219 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 220 to 244 arc again postponed. 

Paragrapli 245 is again read. 

It is moved by tlie Lord Eustace Percy. Page 147, lines 7 to 13, to leave 
out from the beginning of the paragraph to the end of line 13, and to insert 
(“ The Provincial claim to income tax has been given added impetus by the 

attitude of the States in the matter of direct taxation. The entry of the 

States into the Federation removes, indeed, one very serious problem.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 245 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 245 is postponed. 

Paragraplis 246 to 280 arc again postponed. 
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Paragraph 281 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogah. Page 160, 
line 35, after (*' further to insert {*' special *'), and after required **} to 
insert (“ for members of the Secretary of State's services "). 

The same are agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 160, 
line 36, after (“ in ") to insert (“ the insertion of a special provision "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 281 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 281 is postponed. 

Paragraph 283 is again read. 

It is moved by The Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 161, 
to leave out paragraph 283 and to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

(" 283. V\Tiile we consider that the A^Oaite Paper provides adequately 
for the special protection of members of the Secretary of State's Services, 
we are not fully satislied that the status of other members of the Public 
Services, and of those Services as a whole, has been made sufficiently 
clear either in the White Paper or in any of the investigations and dis- 
cussions which have led up to its preparation. We have already discussed 
in paragraph 89 the measures necessary to safeguard the mo'al and 
efficiency of the Police Service, including its subordinate ranks. In 
paragraphs 321-325 we shall make certain special proposals in regard to 
judicial appointments. In addition, however, to these special recommehda- 
tions, we think it our duty to make certain general observations on the 
future of the Public Services as a whole. 

“ 283A, It is natural that the process by which, during recent years, 
provincial service officers have been gradually substituted for All-India 
officers in the transferred departments and greater powers of control have 
been delegated to the Provincial Governments should have tended to 
create a false distinction between the status of the All-India Services 
and that of the Provincial Services. Tlie tendency has almost inevitably 
been to regard the Provincial Services as having ceased to be Crown 
Services, and as having become Services of the Provincial Governments. 
This tendency has been emphasised by the argument, frequently advanced 
and accepted in the past both by Indians and Englishmen, that Provincial 
self-government necessarily entails control by the Provincial Government 
over the appointment of its servants. This argument has, no doubt, 
great logical force, but it runs the risk of distorting one of the accepted 
principles of the British Constitution, namely, that civil servants are the 
servants of the Crown, and that the Legislature should have no control 
over their appointment or promotion and only a very general control 
over their conditions of service. Indeed even the British Cabinet has 
come to exercise only a very limited control over the Services, control 
being left very largely to the Prime Minister as, so to speak, the personal 
adviser of the Crown in regard to all service matters. The same principle 
applies, of course, equally to the Services recruited by the Secretary of 
State for India, though this fact has been sometimes obscured by in- 
accurate references to the control of Parliament over the All-India Services. 
But whatever misunderstandings may have arisen in the past as to the 
real status of the Provincial Services, there ought to be no doubt as to 
their status under the new Constitution. We have already pointed out 
that, under that Constitution, all the powers of the Provincial Govern- 
ments, including the power to recruit public servants and to regulate 
their conditions of service, ^vill be derived, no longer by devolution from 
the Government of India, but directly by delegation from the Cro%vn, 
i,e,, directly from the same source as that from which the Secretary of 
State derives his powers of recruitment. The Provincial Services, no 
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less tiuin thb Cent nil Services and the Secretary of State’s Scr\*iccs will, 
tliereforo, essentially Crown Scr\accs, and the cfiicicncy and moral of 
those ScTA'iccs will larj^ely depend in the JuUirc on the development in 
India of the same conventions ns have gro\ni up in England. 

” 2S3B. But, if such conventions arc: lo dcv'clopin India ns in England, Gowmor- 
they must develop frc iu the same starting-jxiint. from a recognition that 
the Governor, as the pcnonal rcprt^enlativc of the Crown and the head tc* uriticr U k* 
of tiie executive go venimeiu . has a sgKxial relation lo all the Crown Services. 

He wall, indeed, be^ generally bound to act in that relation on the advice o{ central 

of his Ministers, subject to his sj^xial responsibility for the rights and 

legitimate interests of the Services, but his 5linisters will be no less bound rc^pccthcly. 

to rcmcml>cr tint advice on mattiTs atlecting the organisation of the 

permanent executive sernces is a very different thing from advice on 

mat tern of legislative jxilicy, and that the difference may well aflcct both 

the circumstances and the form in which such advice is tendered. We 

think, therefore, that the Constitution should contain in its wording a 

definite recognition of th'.^ Governor-General and tlie Governors respec- 

livciy as, under the Crown, the heads of the Ccntnil (ns distinct irum 

the All-India) and Provincial Services. Apjxuntmcnts lo tliese Services 

would accordingly run in the name of the G<ivernor-General and Governor 

reux-Ctivoly, and it would, therefore, follow {s*:c j)anigraph 1177 ubo\e) 

that no public .scr\*:int ap]X)inted by the Govenior-Gcncnd or Governor 

will be subject to ditnisivil, save by order of the Governor-General or 

Governor. 

” 2S3C. But, further than this, it will, in our view, be essential stntu'; .nna 
that the Centnil and Provincial lA'gislaliircs rcsjKCtivady should give anarrolincL^^^ 
general legal sanction to the status and riglits of the Centni! and nnt to 

Pro\ancial Services. The Special rcsponsiliihty of the Governor- 
General and Governors would, of course, in any case, extend to securing S nicM, 
the legitimate interests ,as well as the rights of members of these Sciences ; 
but it is on all grounds desirable tliat the lixecutive Government as a 
wliole should be authonse<l and required by law to give these Services 
the nccex=etra' security. 'Jlie jirincipal existing riglits of members of 
these Services are set out in List II of Appondi.x VII of the \Mute Paper. 

We think that the Legislatures, in pa.ssing Provincial Civil Service Acts 
authorising anfi requiring the Executive Govenimcnt to give these 
Servians the ncccsi^ary security, would be well atl vised to consider whether, 
to meet the new conditions, IJst II of Appendix \T1 of the White Paper 
should be enlarged by appropriate additions from List I of the same 
Appendix, \vhcrein arc set out the princijial existing rights of otTiccrs 
apjjointerj by the Secretary' of State. In our view the status and rights 
of the Central and Provincial Services should not be, in substance, inferior 

the ‘itatus and rights of persons ap]X)int<‘d by the Secretary of State 
in regard to the tw'o main |winls covered by List I, These two jxiints are, 
protection against individual injury amounting to breach of contract anti 
against individual unfair treatment through disciplinary action or refusal of 
promotion ; and, secondly, protection against such arbitrary' alterations 
in the organisation of the Services themselves as might damage the pro- 
fe::sionaI prospects of their members generally. On the first jxiint, these 
Provincial Cival Serv’ico Acts could not, indeed, determine in detail the 
rates of pay, allowances and pensions, and tlie conditions of retirement 
of all Civil Servants, nor the procedure to be foilo\vcd in considering their 
jiromotion on the one hand, or, on the other, their dismissal, removal, 
reduction or formal censure. Such Acts could, Jiowcv'cr, confer general 
jiowers and duties for these pur|X)scs on the Government, and in regard 
to promotions, tlicy could provide definitely that " canvassing ” for 
promotion or apjyiintmcnls .shall disqualify the candidate, and that orders 
of posting or promotion in the higher grades shall require the personal 
concurrence of the Governor. On the scaind jwint, it is admittedly more 
difficult to give .security to the Services as a wliolo in respect of their 
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general organisation ; 3^et the moral of any Service mu^t largely depend 
upon reasonable prospects of promotion, and this must raean that there 
, is a recognised cadre of higher-paid posts which, while naturally subject 
to modification in changing circumstances; will not be subject to violent 
and arbitrary disturbance. A Legislature does nothing derogatory to its 
own rights and powers if it confers upon the Executive by law the duty 
of fixing such cadres and of reporting to the Legislature if any post in 
these cadres is at any time held in abeyance. 

" 283D. There is, however, one existing right of officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State, the application of which, as it stands, to civil 
servants in general would be impossible, namely, the right to non- 
votability of salaries and pensions. There is, indeed, nothing derogatory 
again, to the rights and powers of the Legislature in the adoption of a 
special procedure similar to the Consolidated Fund Charges procedure of 
the British Parliament, under which certain salaries are authorised by 
permanent statute instead of being voted annually on estimates of supply, 
and this is, in fact, generally recognised to be a desirable procedure in 
certain circumstances. But, as we point out below, ^ in a slightly different 
connection, this procedure could not, in practice, be applied to the salaries 
of all public servants. We think, however, that it might well be applied 
by the Provincial Legislatures to certain classes of officers, and, in 
particular, to the higher grades of all the services. We make this proposal 
mthout prejudice to the proposals in the White Paper which provide 
that certain heads of expenditure shall not be submitted to the vote of 
the Provincial Legislatures at all,”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraphs 283, 2S3A, 2S3B, 283C, and 283D are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 283, 283A, 283B, 283C, and 283D 
is postponed. 

Paragraphs 284 to 286 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 287 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and iVIr. Butler. Page 163, line 40, to 
leave out (“ the establishment of Provincial Autonomy ”) and to insert 

the date when the new provincial Governments first take office ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and IVIr. Butler. Page 163, line 41, to 
leave out (” but where ”) and to insert (” though it is unlikely that a revision 
” of the question of recruitment by the Secretary of State of officers employed 
” under the Federal Government will be appropriate until a later date. 
” Where ”). . 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 164, line 2, after 
(” experts,”) to insert (” The Constitution Act should, in our view, make 
'' provision for enabling the present arrangements for recruitment and control 
** of the Indian Civil Service and Indian Police to be varied \vithout an ’ 
” amending Act ; probably procedure by Order in Council, the draft of 
” which had been approved by both Houses of Parliament, would be most 
” convenient.”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 287 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 287 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 288 to 299 are again postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy and Major Cadogan. Page 168, 
after Paragraph 299 to insert the follovdng new paragraph : — 

(” 299A. Our recommendation that the Forest and Irrigation Services 
should in future be recruited in India does not, of course, imply that the 
Governments in India should abandon the recruitments of necessary 
personnel from England, The High Commissioner for India in* London 

^ Infra, para. 304. 
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already recruits specialist and expert olTicers of various lands in England, 
as the agent of the competent authorities in India, and the Governments 
in India vdll doubtless continue this practice, or may, for certain purposes, 
make use of the Ci\ul Service Commission.*') 

The same is agreed to. 

Kew paragraph 299A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 299A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 300 to 305 are again postponed. 

• Paragraph 306 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 170, line 27, to 
'leave out {** only '*) and to insert (** direct *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 170, line 32, at the 
end to insert {** Existing rights of suit against the Secretary of State ^vill be 
“preserved'*). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 308 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 306 is postponed. 

Paragraph 307 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 308 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 171, lines 8 to 23, to leave 
out from (“ Sendees ; '*) in line 8 to the end of the paragraph and to insert 
(“ and we have noted with satisfaction the resolution of the Home Department 
“ of the Government of India, dated July 4th, announcing new rules for the 
“ determination and improvement of the representation of minorities in the 
“ Public Services. In accordance ^vith this resolution the claims of Anglo- 
“ Indians and domiciled Europeans who at present obtain rather more than 
“ 9 per cent, of the Indian vacancies in the gazetted railway posts, for which 
“ recruitment is made on an All-India basis will be considered when and if 
“ their share falls below 9 per cent., while 8 per cent, of the railway subordinate 
“ posts filled by direct recruitment Avill be reserved for Anglo-Indians and 
“ domiciled Europeans. We are of opinion that a reference should be included 
“ in the Instruments of Instructions of the Governor-General and Governors 
“ to the fact that the legitimate interests of minorities include their due 
“ representation in the Public Services. It would, of course, be incumbent 
“ on the Governor-General and Governors in the discharge of their special 
/* responsibility for the legitimate interests of minorities to see that no change 
“ was made in the percentages prescribed in the above-mentioned resolution 
“ without their approval.**) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 308 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 308 is postponed. 

. Paragraphs 309 to 317 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 318 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 177, line 7, after 
(^'fettered.**) to insert (“We need hardly add that our acceptance of the 
“proposal to abrogate the statutory . proportion so far as barristers are 
“ are concerned implies no doubt as to the necessity of continuing, in the 
“ interests of the maintenance of British legal traditions, to recruit a reasonable 
“ proportion of barristers or advocates from the United Kingdom as Judges 
** of the High Courts.'*) 

The same is agreed to. 

t 

Paragraph 318 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 318 is postponed. 

Paragraph 319 is again postponed. 
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Paragraph 320 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 1 77, line 45, to leave 
out (*' it is for consideration whether **) and to insert (" We recommend that **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and iMr. Butler. Page 177, line 46, to 
leave out {'* not ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and IVIr. Butler. Page 177. line 50, at the 
end of tlic paragraph asamended, to insert (** We should add that in later 
“ paragraphs we make recommendations which are designed to confirm and 

strengthen the arrangements existing in many Pro\rinccs whereby the High 

Courts are given a large measure of control over the personnel of the 
** Subordinate Judiciary ; but we also think that pro\dsions, settling definitely 
** the nature of the administrative superintendence to be exercised by the 
“ High Courts over the Subordinate Courts in a Province, should find a place 
" in the new Constitution/*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 320 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 320 is postponed. 
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Paragraphs 321 to 349 arc again postponed. 

It is moved bv Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 191, after para- 
graph 34 9B, to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

(*‘ 349B. It is not unnatural that the holders of privileges such as we 
have described should be apprehensive lest the grant of responsible 
government, and the consequent handing over to the control of INIinisters 
and Legislatures of all matters connected wdtli land revenue administra- 
tion should result in a failure to observe the promises wdiich have been 
extended by Governments in the past to themselves or their predecessors 
in interest. Some of the claims to protection wdiich have been urged upon 
us in this connexion would be satisfied by little less than a statutory 
declaration which would have the effect of maintaining unaltered and 
unalterable for all time, however strong the justification for its modifica- 
tion might prove to be in the light of changed circumstances, every" promise 
or undertaking of the kind made by the British Government in the past. 
We could not contemplate so far-reaching a limitation upon the natural 
consequences of the change to responsible government. We recommend, 
how’-ever, that tlie Constitution Act should contain an appropriate 
provision requiring the prior consent of the Governor- General or the 
Governor, as the case may be, to any proposal, legislative or executive, 
wliich would alter or prejudice the rights of tlie possessor of any privilege 
of the land to which we have referred.**) 

(** 34 9 C. We have considered whether similar provision should be 
made to protect the rights of Zamindars and others who are the successors 
in interest of those in whose favour the Permanent Settlement of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and parts of the United Provinces and IMadras was 
made at the end of the 18th century. Briefly, the effect of this Settlement 
was to give a proprietary right in land to the class described as Zamindars, 
on the understanding that they collected and paid to Government the 
revenue assessed on that land which was fixed at rates declared at the 
time to be intended to stand unaltered in perpetuity. It is apparent that 
the position of Zamindars under the Permanent Settlement is very 
different from that of the individual holders of grants or privileges of the 
land we have just described ; for, while the privileges of the latter might, 
but for a protection such as w"e suggest, be sw"ept away by a stroke of tlie 
pen \vith little or no injury to any but the holder of the vested interest 
liimsclf, the alteration of the character of land revenue settlement in 
Bengal, for instance, w"Ould involve directly or indirectlj"' the interests 
of vast numbers of the population in addition to those of the compara- 
tively small number of Zamindars proper, and might indeed produce an 
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rcvolutinn oi mc‘.t lvr-u':\clunj: chnn^ctcr. Com‘^jq\ienily, 
rto Mhii-'trv or I.<*f;:slAt\!rc in IVr.nal co\tUl/in jact. cmbnxlc upon, or at 
M event.*- carry to a coiu'hii-ion Irr,i*«{ative propo’^ah vhirh would liavc 
rasch nvmltr. unlcrN they liud K hiiul them :\xx ov'envlselnnm; volume of 
public fiipp’-ort. Wc do not thspn te ihr fact that the ilcclaratuni.-s as to the 
pvnnanence of the emUann d in the Kceulatif'ns \tncier which 

st wa*-. ennctcil couitt not ha.vr- b<-?‘n dep irted from by the Dritir-h Govern* 
n;cnt so lorn! that Govrnnn^'tii \v,v- ui rhVetive coittzol of land n:vc!iuc. 
But wT coadd nc-t rrr.ard tlu’. fact as invo!vmf: tlu* conedurton tliat it 
must \x^ placed I'eyntul the h-i;al lanjuv'lmce tn' an Indian Mnustr\* 
rr’'p:^nsdde to an Indian lifjre which i . to Iv chanred sioVr <:/; t witii 
the duty of 7c;tulatsm; ll;e laud ttvccair *y‘*tr:n of tb*' IVovinre to alter 
the enaettU' nt.s< mh'v.syiu;: tj;e iVrTnanent t^'^tt!»':nenh wln'ch cn.unnu'nts, 
dcr.pite th- j r-imi t - vf ’|*:nnau''nv»" tin y contain, a:v Iryally .'.uhjccl 
Ud:»’ any oth.er Indian cuactnn'ntj to rejxat <t alt^nn.tion, X< vert hilt 
V C h s:’ that the IVrmanent hVuh m**nt is not a inatt' r tor which, as the 
fr uit of t!:-' ir4tn.''it:cti*'n t-i rrie/hivial Autuuomy, Hn Majesty's (tovt ni* 
m»ant ca,n pro|vuIy fh' Jaim all r/' pan dshty. \V<: rccotnnvmd tin refore 
th.it th.e G. vcrncr ;hrni!d !>': iu'truetrd to re '^rw for the sn’niucation 
of His M.ij^'^tyV p!ra'U:t any Ihll ■:! by the J.eni >lAlu:r which would 
thr cliarac;* r cd tha- iVnuamuit yelSe^nnutt.*') 
ll;e same :‘*re njircwd to. 

New pnrui-rraph'v and ate aeam r<\;d. 

Thr fiiGlwr conoidrTatiou of p.tra;:n,.p;r. ajf'B and d h>(’ is postponed. 


I G. r;t nr a r I .s a S* 1 1 o o* '-S ;» re na in p ? ; 1 1 ^n e d . 

I*.^Tar:rapli and ts a a-iin tra.d. 

It n tnovrd by Sir ffarnin 1 Ibxue vUi-d Mr. Butler* I'anc 20b line 2d, after 
to {'" Ch:e punt <A imparlance do**'- Tn»t a in to h.ave b-'-en 

** m.T!Th* ?uha'ic*nt*y by the Ih p-jrt oi the Ot;nnntU<*. 'J'he povvrs 

''which th- Govrrnor-Gt a^ral wdl p> ,vt *. of tahu:e action m virtue of his 
?i*spor.Mhnhti'‘S {indudirie. of comre, tint rrlaliiu: to any matter 
v.hiclj afh*ts t!a' B'-.-rv('d L^. partm^mts) must extend to the x:ivu\K of 
*'dir»<?ions to th'‘ Haiivay Auth^/rity. Abo his rii'ht in the event vi a 
*' breihfPr.vn of tra Oun titution to ;i'*ume to hiin*'*-b th^* pcn\t*n- ve ted in 
** nnv J-Vd'^raS Autliorilv mm t evt/^ral to the piWrr.i vect^'d in the Kadw.iv 
'• Authoniy/l 


Th'" came f * ;*r:reed tfc 

It h rtiovrd by ^h: aamtnd Ho.itr ,-iud Mr, Baitlor. 
leave out ('* ab-o ''i, 


rape 2A), h 


The rsinw h a;:Tr^vl to, 

J^jtaeraph is arudn re;nh as at:wnd*'d. 

*f ];e futlher eom.id^ration fd jiaray.raph 2(50 po;tj>>m*d» 


21, to 


B.5.:.r/Tap)i 270 is ap un trad. 

Jt i- rnovf fl by Sir Sennue] Ho'nc ara! Mr, Buth r. I\o:c' 201, hues 41 to 42, 
to ruit from (" tfj the end of the Mib'p:o.^j;raph and to m*'ert 

at tln‘«"nd of the f,tib« para prapli as amend*' d nnd the I'KJwer.s of the (iovernoj- 
" Gem r.d trferrrdj to abr/e."j 

The I ;:me agreed to, 

I’arariaph 270 is apain lead, iv\ amended. 

2'he further tourdderalion of p»r;ti:r;vph 270 is postponed. 

J\it;uuaph 271 h aeam p rdj>one{!. 

Baraijrajdi 272 H mpdn read. 

It i’i moved by Sir Samuel Horae and Mr* Butler. Baue 207, linr’n 2G-4hb 
to leave out from Council/') in line 20 to (" be ") in line 22 and to Insert 
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C' It is desirable both on grounds of economy and for other reasons that the 
II present centralised system of Audit and Accounts should be maintained, 
II and it is to be hoped that the Provinces will realise the advantages of such 
II a course. Nevertheless it would be difficult to withhold from an autonomous 
II Province the power of taking over its own Audit and Accounts if it desires 
II to do so, and we think that the Constitution must allow a Province to take 
II this step subject to the following conditions. Long notice should be given 
II of the change ; a Provincial Chief Auditor should be appointed whose 
II position would be no less independent of the Executive than that of the 
II Auditor-General ; a general form of accounts framed on the common basis 

for all the Provinces should continue to "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 372 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 372 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 373 to 379 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 380 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and IMr. Butler. Page 212, hues 13 to 15, 
to leave out from {” us ”) in line 13 to (“ It '') in line 15, and to insert (*' inap- 
“ propnate that the appointment should be made by the Governor-Genera] 
“ acting solely on the advice of Federal Ministers. We recommend accordingly 
“ that the appointment of High Commissioner should be made by the Governor 
“ General in his discretion after consultation wth his Mini sters/*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 380 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 380 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 381 to 453 are again postponed. 

Paragraphs 1 to 42 are again read. 

It is moved by the'Marquess of Linlithgow. Pages 1 to 20, that the original 
paragraphs 1 to 42 be left out and that the follovdng new paragraphs be 
considered in lieu of them. The new paragraphs are laid before the Com- 
mittee and are read and are as follows : — 
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PART I 

introduction 

1. The conditions of the problem ^\dth the examination of which 
we have been entrusted are brilliantly described in the comprehensive 
survey which forms Volume I of the Report of the Statutory Com- 5 
mission. We are not aware that the accuracy of this survey has been 
impeached, and we are content to take it both as the starting point 
and the text book of our o^vn investigation. Nor, indeed, could we do 
otherwise ; for it would have been impossible for us in the time at our 
disposal to have accumulated and digested so vast a mass of fact 10 
and detail. We desire to place on record our deep obligation to the 
\vork of the Commission and our conviction that, if we had not had 
before us the fruits of their patient and exhaustive enquiries, we 
should scarcely have been able to enter upon, much less to complete 
within any measurable space of time, thu task which Parliament has 15 
imposed upon us. Nevertheless, if the labours of the Commission 
have happily relieved us of the task of restating by way of intro- 
duction ihe conditions of the Indian problem, there are certain 
elements in it which must so sensibly affect the judgment which w^e 
are invited to form and the recommendations which it wll be our 20 
duty to make that we may be permitted briefly to refer to them. 

2. The sub-continent of India,^ lying between the Himalayas and 
Cape Comorin, comprises an area of 1,570,000 square miles with a- 
population now approaching 340,000,000. Of this area British India 

1 i.e., excluding Burma : see i«/m,'para. 45. 
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25 comprises about 820,000, and the Indian States 700,000, square 
miles,- with populations of about 260,000,000 and 80,000,000 
respectively. It is inhabited by many races and tribes, speaking over 
two hundred different languages or dialects, and often as distinct 
from one another in origin, tradition, and manner of life, as are the . 
30 nations of Europe. Two-thirds of its inhabitants profess Hinduism 
in one form or another as their religion ; over 77,000,000 are 
followers of Islam ; and the difference between the two is not only 
one of religion in the stricter sense, but also of race, of law, and of 
culture. They may be said indeed to represent two distinct and 
35 separate civilisations. Hinduism is distinguished b}^ the singular 
phenomenon of caste, which is the basis of its religious and social 
system and which, save in a very restricted field, remains impervious 
to the moi'e liberal philosophies of the West ; the religion of Islam 
on the other hand is based upon the conception of the equality of 
40 man. In addition to these two great communities, there is also to be 
found an infinite variety of other religions and sects, ranging from 

^ f.e., excluding Burma : se£ infra, para. 45. 
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the simple beliefs of Animism to the mystical speculations of the 
Buddhist. The great majority of the people of India derive their 
living from the soil tad practise for the most part a traditional and 
self-sufficing type of agriculture. The gross wealth of the country is 
5 very considerable, but owing to the vast number of its inhabitants 
the average standard of living is low and can scarcely be compared 
even with that of the more backward countries of Europe. Literacy 
is rare outside urban areas, and even in these the number of literates 
bears but a small proportion to the total population. 

10 3. In its political structure India is divided bet^veen British India The Indian 

and the Indian States. The latter are nearly 600 in number. 

They include 109 States, among them great States like H^^derabad, 

Mysore, Baroda, Kashmir, G^valior and Travancore, the Rulers of 
which are entitled to a seat in the Chamber of Princes ; 128 which 
15 are represented in the Chamber by 12 of their o^vn order elected by - 
themselves ; and 327 Estates, Jagirs, and others which are only 
States in the sense that their territory, often consisting only of a 
few acres, does not form part of British India. The more important 
States wthin their own territories enjoy all the principal attributes 
20 of sovereignty, but their external relations are in the hands of the 
Paramount Power. The sovereignty of others is of a more restricted 
kind, and over others again the Paramount Power exercises in 
varying degrees an administrative control. 

4. British India consists of nine Governors’ Provinces (excluding 
25 Burma), together with certain other areas administered under the 
^ ^Government of India itself. The Governors’ Provinces possess a 
considerable measure of executive and legislative independence ; 
but over all of them the Government of India and the Central 
Legislature can exercise executive and legislative authority. In 
30 respect of certain matters, known as transferred subjects the 
Provincial Executives are responsible to their Legislatures ; but the 
Governor-General in Council is independent of the Central Legis- 
lature and responsible only to the Secretary of State and through him 
to Parliament. An official bloc forms part of both the Central and 
35 Provincial Legislatures and in general acts in accordance with the 
vnshes of the Governor-General and Provincial Governors respec- 
tively. British India is administered through a number of services, 
some of them all-India services, and some provincial. Of the former 
the most important is the Indian Civil Service, recruited by the 
40 Secretary of State. 
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5. Such in the barest outline is the present constitutional structure 
of British India, into the details of which we shall have occasion 
to enter with more particularity when we deal with the specific 
proposals of the \M3ite Paper in their order. It will be seen that 
its main features are a Central Executive, responsible only to the 45 
Secretary of State and through liim to Parliament ; Provincial 
Executives exercising powers over a wide field, responsible in certain 
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matters but not in others to the Provincial Legislatures ; and 
Central and Provincial Legislatures exercising the law-making power, 
but with no control over the Executive in one case and vdth only 
a limited control in the other. Yet notwithstanding the measure 
of devolution on the Provincial authorities which was the outcome 5 
of the Act of 1919, the Government of India is and remains in 
essence a unitary and centralised Government, with the Governor- 
General in Council as the keystone of the whole constitutional 
edifice ; and it is through the Governor-General in Council that the 
Secretary of State and ultimately Parliament discharge their 10 
responsibilities for the peace, order and good government of India. 

6. British rule in India stands in no need of apologetics, but it is 
well to remember what its specific achievement has been. It has 
given to India that which throughout the centuries she has never 
possessed, a Government whose authority is unquestioned in any 15 
part of the sub-Continent ; it has barred the way against the foreign 
invader and has maintained tranquility’- at home ; it has established 
the rule of law, and, by the creation of a just administration and an 
incorruptible magistracy, it has secured to every subject of His 
Majesty in British India the right to go in peace about his daily 20 
work and to retain for his own use the fruit of his labours. It is 
well, also, to remember how small is the British element in the 
administrative and judicial services wliich have been the cliief agents 

of this work. The total European population of British India to-day 
including some 60,000 British troops, is only 135,000. The total 25 
British element in the Superior Services is about 3,150, and of these 
there are approximately 800 in the Indian Civil Service and 500 in 
the Indian Police. 

7. The success of British Rule cannot be justly estimated 
without reference to the condition of things which preceded it. 30 
The arts of government and administration were not indeed 
unknown to Moguls, the and the strong hand of the Emperors who 
reigned between 1525 and 1707 maintained a State which ultimately 
embraced the larger part of India and did not suffer by comparison 
with, if it did not even surpass in splendour, the contemporary 35 
monarchies of Europe. But the strength of the Mogul Empire, 
depended essentially upon the personal qualities of its ruling House, 
and when the succession of great Emperors failed, its collapse 
inevitably followed ; nor during its most magnificent period was its 
authority unchallenged either within or without its borders. Its 40 
system of government resembled that of other Asiatic despotisms. 

The interests of the subject races were made subservient to the 
ambitions, and often to the caprices, of the monarch ; for the 
politic toleration of Akbar found no imitator among his successors. 

The imperial splendour became the measure of the people’s poverty, 45 
and their sufferings are said by a French observer, long resident at 
the Court of Aurungzeb, to have been beyond the power of words 

to describe. 
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5* Such in the barest outline is the present constitutional structure 
of British India, into the details of which we shall have occasion 
to enter %vith more particularity when we deal with the specific 
proposals of the White Paper in their order. It will be seen that 
its main features are a Central Executive, responsible only to the 45 
Secretary of State and through him to Parliament ; Provincial 
Executives exercising powers over a wide field, responsible in certain 
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matters but not in others to the Provincial Legislatures ; and 
Central and Provincial Legislatures exercising the law-making power, 
but with no control over the Executive in one case and with only 
a limited control in the other. Yet notwithstanding the measure 
of devolution on the Provincial authorities which was the outcome 5 
of the Act of 1919, the Government of India is and remains in 
essence a unitary and centralised Government, with the Governor- 
General in Council as the keystone of the whole constitutional 
edifice ; and it is through the Governor-General in Council that the 
Secretary of State and ultimately ParliamSent discharge their 10 
responsibilities for the peace, order and good government of India. 

6. British rule in India stands in no need of ^apologetics, but it is 
well to remember what its specific achievemen|!: has been. It has 
given to India that which throughout the centuries she has never 
possessed, a Government whose authority is unquestioned in any 15 
part of the sub-Continent ; it has barred the way against the foreign 
invader and has maintained tranquility at home ;i it has established 
the rule of law, and, by the creation of a just adrninistration and an 
incorruptible magistracy, it has secured to eveiY subject of His 
Majesty in British India the right to go in peace about his daily 20 
work and to retain for his own use the fruit of hi^ labours* It is 
well, also, to remember how small is the British element in the 
administrative and judicial services which have beei| the chief agents 

of this work. The total European population of British India to-day 
including some 60,000 British troops, is only 135,000. The total 25 
British element in the Superior Services is about 3,150, and of these 
there are approximately 800 in the Indian Civil Service and 500 in 
the Indian Police. 

7. The success of British Rule cannot be justly estimated 
without reference to the condition of things which preceded it. 30 
The arts of government and administration were not indeed 
unlmo^vn to Moguls, the and the strong hand of the Emperors who 
reigned between 1525 and 1707 maintained a State which ultimately 
embraced the larger part of India and did not suffer by compa'rison 
with, if it did not even surpass in splendour, the contemporajy.35 
monarchies of Europe. But the strength of the Mogul Empire, 
depended essentially upon the personal quahties of its ruling House, 
and when the succession of great Eniperors failed, its collapse 
inevitably followed ; nor during its most magnificent period was its 
authority unchallenged either within or without its borders. Its 40 
system of government resembled that of other Asiatic despotisms. 

The interests of the subject races were made subservient to the 
ambitions, and often to the caprices, of the monarch ; for the 
poHtic toleration of Akbar found no imitator among his successors. 

The imperial splendour became the measure of the people’s poverty, 45 
and their sufferings are said by a French observer, long resident at 
the Court of Aurungzeb, to have been beyond the power of words 

to describe. 
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stability and permanence impossible of attainment otherwise 
under a system of personal rule. 

11. The Indian problem cannot be understood unless the reality 

of these political aspirations is frankly recognised at the outset. 10 
There is ample evidence that enlightened Indian opinion has a very 
just appreciation of the benefits derived from the British connection, 
but the attachment of a people to its government is not always 
determined by a dispassionate calculation of material interest, still 
less by sentiments of mere gratitude. The subtle ferments of 15 
education, the impact of the War, and the beginnings of that sense 
of nationality to which we have referred, have combined to create a 
public opinion in India which it would be a profound error for 
Parliament to ignore. It is true, of course, that those who entertain 
these aspirations constitute but a small fraction of the vast popu- 20 
lation of India and that, in these circumstances, alleged mani- 
festations of public opinion are often of doubtful value. Nevertheless, 
a public opinion docs exist, strong enough to affect what has been 
the main strength of the Government of India for many generations 
— ^its instinctive acceptance by the mass of the Indian people. To 25 
the cultivators who make up nine-tenths of the population, an 
equitable land revenue settlement and the timely advent of the 
monsoon may be of more importance than any projects of con- 
stitutional reform ; but, when they find that neither just admini- 
stration nor good monsoons can ensure a remunerative price for 30 
their produce, tlieir lack of political ideas may make them more, 
rather than less, receptive of political arguments. History has 
repeatedly shown the unwisdom of judging the political consciousness 
of a people by the standard of its least instructed class, and the 
creation of the British Empire, as we Imow it to-day, has been mainly 35 
due to the fact that, for the last hundred and fift}'' years, British 
policy has been guided by a more generous appreciation of the value, 
and a juster estimate of the influence, of what is sometimes called a 
politically-minded class. 

12. British policy has certainly been so guided in India during 40 
recent years. It has conferred on the people of India, by the Act 

of 1919, wide powers of self-government and, during the last six or 
seven years, from tlie appointment of the Statutory Commission 
onwards, it has been consistently directed to worldng out, in free 
collaboration with Indians themselves, the lines of a new and more 45 
permanent constitution. In particular, for the first time in the 
history of India representatives of her Princes and peoples have sat 
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for many months in council with representatives of His Majesty's 
Government and of the great political Parties of the United 
Kingdom ; and, for the first time in the history of Parliament, 
Indian delegates have taken part in the proceedings of a Joint 
Select Committee and have illuminated our discussions, even if 5 
circumstances forbade them to share our responsibilities. But, 
above all, in the Preamble to the Act of 1919, Parliament has set 
out, finally and definitely, the ultimate aims of British rule in India. 
Subsequent statements of policy have added nothing to the substance 
of this declaration, and we think it well to quote it here in full, as 10 
settling once and for all the attitude of the British Parliament and 
people towards the political aspirations of which we have spoken : — 

" Whereas it is the declared policy of Parliament to provide 
for the increasing association of Indians in every branch of 
Indian administration, and for the gradual development of 15 
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self-governing institutions, witli a view to the progressive 
realisation of responsible government in British India as an 
integral part of the empire : 

And whereas progress in giving effect to this policy can 
20 only be achieved by successive stages, and it is expedient that 
substantial steps in this direction should now be taken : 

And whereas the time and manner of each advance can be 
determined only by Parliament, upon whom responsibility 
lies for the welfare and advancement of the Indian peoples : 

25 '' And whereas the action of Parliament in such matters 

must be guided by the co-operation received from those on 
whom new opportunities of service will be conferred, and by 
the extent to which it is found that confidence can be reposed 
in their sense of responsibility : 

30 " And whereas concurrency with the gradual development 

of self-governing institutions in the Provinces of India it is 
expedient to give to those Provinces in provincial matters the 
largest measure of independence of the Government of India, 
which is compatible with the due discharge by the latter of its 
35 own responsibilities : ” 

13. But a recognition of Indian aspirations, while it is the Consttiutional 
necessary preface to any study of Indian constitutional problems, 
is an insufficient guide to their solution. Responsible government, 
to which those aspirations are mainly directed to-day, is not an 
40 automatic device which can be manufactured to specification. It 
is not even a machine which will run on a motive power of its own. 

The student of government who assumes that British constitutional 
theory can be applied at will in any country, misses the fact that 
it could not be sucessfully applied even in Great Britain if it were 
45 not modified in a hundred vrays by unwritten laws and tacit con- 
ventions. It is not unnatural that, in the words of the Statutory 
Commission, most of the constitutional schemes propounded by 
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Indians should closely follow the British model, but the successful 
working of that model postulates the existence of certain conditions, 
which are as essential as they are difficult to define. As Lord Bryce 
has remarked, " the English constitution, which we admire as a 
5 masterpiece of delicate equipoises and complicated mechanism, 
would anyrvhere but in England be full of difficulties and dangers . . . 

It works by a body of understanding which no writer can formulate 
and of habits which centuries have been needed to instil ", It is 
superfluous to adduce examples, but two of the most important 
10 may be cited ; the powers of the Prime Minister and the position 
of the Civil Service. Of the first Mr. Gladstone said that " nowhere 
in the 'world does so great a substance cast so small a shadow ; 
of tlm>'Sccond Professor Lowell has pointed out that both the civil 
servlmt's “ abstinence from politics ” and his permanence of 
15 tenure ** have been *' secured by the force of public opinion hardening 
into! tradition, and not by the sanction of law.** Above all, the 
undelrstanding and habits of which Lord Bryce spealrs are in the 
main! the creation of, as they have in their turn helped to promote, 
the ^owth of mutual confidence between the great parties in the 
20 State, a confidence based on the fundamental beliefs, transcending the 
political differences of the hour, wdiich each has come to repose 
in the good faith and motives of the other. Experience has shown 
only too clearly that a technique which the British people have thus 
painfully developed in the course of man}- generations is not to be 
25 acquirf.'d by other communities in the rivinlding of an eye ; nor. 
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when acquired, is it likely to take the same form as in Great Britain, • 
but rather to be moulded in its course of development by social 
conditions and national aptitudes. 

14, Experience has shown, too, how easily the framers of written 
constitutions ma}’' be misled by deceptive analogies, succeeding 30 
only in reproducing what they suppose to be the letter of British 
constitutional theory, while ignoring the spirit and the living growth 

of British constitutional practice. The classic instance of such 
misconceptions is offered by the constitution of the United States 
whose authors decided ** to keep the legislative branch absolutely 35 
distinct from the executive branch,” largely because “ they believed 
such a separation to exist in the English, which the wisest of them 
thought the best constitution.”* That error may seem absurd 
enough to modem students of politics, but the mere copyist of British 
institutions would fall into even more dangerous errors to-day if he 40 
were to assume that an Act of Parliament can establish similar 
institutions in India merely by reproducting such provisions as are 
to be found in the constitutional law of the United Kingdom. It is 
certain, on the contrary, as we shall show, that such an Act must 
seek to give statxitory form to man}'* ” safeguards” which are 45 
essential to the proper working of parliamentary government, but 
which in Great Britain have no sanction save that of established 
custom ; and, when this is done, it will remain true that parlia- 
mentary government in India may well develop on lines different 
from those of government at Westminster. 50 

* Bagehot; The British ConsiiUiiion, 
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15. If, then, the long collaboration of Englishmen and Indians 
during recent years is to result in the enactment of a constitution 
which will work successfully under Indian conditions, we shall do 
well to discard theories and analogies and, instead, to base our 
scheme on the government of India as it exists to-day. That was the 5 
line of approach which was adopted by the Statutory Commission 
and which has increasingly been followed in the deliberations of the 
Round Table Conferences and in our o^vn consultations wth the 
Indian delegates. It is also the line which Parliament has followed 

in the past in framing the constitutions of self-governing ID 
Dominions. If the constitutions of Canada, Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa were framed on the British model, it was not 
because Parliament decided on theoretical grounds to reproduce 
that model in those countries, but because government in those 
countries had been long conducted on British principles and had 15 
already grown into general conformity’' with British practice. If 
these constitutions, enacted over a period of more than forty years, 
differ from one another in certain points, those differences are not 
to be attributed to change in British constitutional theory, so much 
as to variations in the experience and practice of the particular 20 
communities themselves. In India, too, there is already a system of 
government which, while possessing many special characteristics, is 
no less based on British principles, and is no less a living organism. 
Already, long before either the Morley-Minto or the Montagu - 
Chelmsford reforms, that government had sho\vn a marked tendency 25 
to develop on certain lines. The safest hyqpothesis on which we 
can proceed, and the one most in accordance with our constitutional 
history, is that the future government of India will be successful 
in proportion as it represents, not a new creation substituted for an 
old one, but the natural evolution of an existing government and the 30 
natural extension of its past tendencies. 
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16 . It is Iroin tliis point of view that Parliament may well approach 
the first and basic proposal vrhich has been submitted to us, 
the proposal to found the new constitutional system in India, 
35 on the principle of Provincial Autonom 3 ^ That proposal has 
been so fully considered and so precisely formulated by tlie 
Statutor}’' Commission that we do not propose to discuss its details 
in this introductory part of our Report. It is, however, important 
to observe that, far-reaching as is this constitutional change, it is 
40 not a break with the past. Every student of Indian problems, 
whatever his prepossessions, from the Joint Select Committee of 
1919 to the Statutory Commission, and from the Statutory Com- 
mission onwards, has been driven in the direction of Pro\nncial 
Autonomy, not by any abstract love of decentralisation, but by the 
45 inexorable force of facts* Moreover, the same facts had already set 
the Government of India moving in the same direction, long before 
the emergence of the constitutional problem in its present form. 
When that problem did emerge, a long and steady process of 
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administrative devolution from the Government of India to the 
Provincial Governments had already profoundly afiected the whole 
structure of Indian administration. In particular, this gradual 
course of devolution had produced three important results. It 
5 had tended to remove Provincial administration from the immediate 
pundew of His Majesty's Government and, by thus weakening the 
direct accountability of Indian administrators to Parliament, it 
had, perhaps, rendered inevitable the introduction, in some degree, 
of local responsible government. At the sam"e time, it had tended 
10 to make the Provinces the centres of the development of social 
services and it had also tended to transfer to the Provincial Executives 
the prime responsibility for the preservation of law and order. 
From these three changes the three main features of Provincial 
Autonomy are directly derived. 

15 17. In the first place, the Act of 1919 introduced a large measure 

of responsible government in the Provinces, and the governments 
thus established have now been in operation for more than a decade. 
Opinions may difier wndely as to the success of this experiment, but 
we agree 'svith the conclusion reached by the Statutory Commission, 
20 that its development has now reached a stage when it has outgrown 
the limits imposed upon it by the Act of 1919. The present dyarchic 
system in the Provinces, as the Commission pointed out, though 
designed to develop a sense of responsibility, has sometimes tended 
to encourage a wholly different attitude. A sense of responsibilit}?* 
25 is an attribute of character, not a garment to be put on or discarded 
at \viil, according to the particular social function which the wearer 
may be attending at the moment. The Statutory Commission 
- rightly observes that it can only be acquired by making men responsi- 
sjple politically for the effects of their own actions ; and their sense of 
15 must be enormously weakened if the action of govern- 

nt is split up into watertight compartments, partitioned off hy 
unde ^ constitution. Hence, the recommendation of the 

^^^mtory Commission, which we endorse, that the dj^rchic system 
the^j^ld abolished, and that P^o^dncial IMinisters should be made 
2 Q gi^^l^rally responsible over the whole field of Provincial government. 

politic Secondly, in the sphere of social administration, it is evident 
in the i point has been reached where further progress depends upon 
only to^sumption by Indians of real responsibility for Indian social 
painfulions. Englishmen may legitimately claim that, for the greater 
25 acquire 
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part of her material and intellectual progress, India has been mainly 40 
indebted to British rule. But from one aspect of Indian life British 
rule has tended to stand aside : it has followed a policy of neutrality 
and non-interference in all matters which touch the religions of India. 

It is not difficult to justify that policy : but so closely are the habits 
and customs of the people bound up with their religious beliefs that 45 
the efiect has been to put grave obstacles in the way of social 
legislation by the Government of India in such matters (to name 
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only two obvious instances) as child marriage and the problem of 
the untouchables. These obstacles can only be removed by Indian 
hands. We are under no illusion as to the difficulty of that task, 
but we are clear that under responsible government alone can it be 
attempted \vith any prospect of success, 5 

19. But the third aspect of Provincial Autonomy is still, as it has 
been from time immemorial, the most difficult and the most 
important. Among the many problems arising out of the process of 
devolution, the most vital one is how best to ensure the continuity 

of the Provincial executives in the performance of what, in an earlier 10 
paragraph, we referred to as the fundamental functions of govern- 
ment : the enforcement of law and order, and the maintenance of 
an upright administration. Because these are the fundamental 
functions of government and because there is no greater danger to 
good government than the tendency to take their performance for 15 
granted, we have corne, as will later appear, to the same conclusion 
as the Statutory Commission, that Provincial Ministers must be made 
responsible for their performance. But it is well to remember what, 
according to British constitutional practice, is the nature of that 
responsibility. It is a responsibility which no executive can share 20 
with any legislature, however answerable it may be to that 
legislature for the manner of its discharge. That has been true of 
the relationship of the Government of India to Parliament in the 
past ; it must remain true of the relationship of Provincial Ministers 
to Provincial Legislatures in the future. It is appropriate that this 25 
principle of executive independence should be expressed in the 
Constitution by the conferment of special powers and responsibilities 
on the Governor as the head of the Provincial executive. This 
raises a wider question on which a further word must be said. 

20. In establishing, or extending, parliamentary government in 30 
the Provinces, Parliament must take into account the facts of 
Indian life. Parliamentary government, as it is understood in the 
United Kingdom, works by the interaction of four essential factors : 
the principle of majority rule ; the \villingness of the minority for 
the time being to accept the decisions of the majority ; the existence 35 
of two organised political parties differing on questions of policy, 
but each confident (in the other's good faith and pubhc spirit) ; and, 
finally the existence of a mobile bod 3 ’' of political opinion, OAving no 
permanent allegiance to either Party and therefore able, by its 
instinctive reaction against extravagant movements on one side or 40 
the other, to keep the vessel on an even keel. In India none of these 
factors can be said to exist to-day. There are no parties, as we 
understand them, and no mobile body of political opinion. In 
their place we are conhronted mth the age-old antagonism of Hindu 
and Muhammedan, representatives not only of t^vo religions but of 45 
two civilisations, ^vith numerous self-contained and exclusive 
minorities, all a prey to anxiety for their future and profoundly 
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suspicious of the majority and of one another ; and %vith the rigid 
divisions of caste (itself a denial of every democratic principle). In 
these circumstances, communal representation must be accepted as 
inevitable at the present time, but it is a strange commentary on 
5 some of the democra/1:ic professions to which we have listened. We 
lay stress on these^facts because in truth they are of the essence of 
the problem ^(3 we should be doing no good service to India by 
glazing thenyover. These difficulties must be faced, not only by 
Parliamenty^ut b}’' Indians themselves. It is impossible to predict 
10 whether^Sr how soon, a new sense of provincial citizenship, combined 
with growth of parties representing divergent economic and social 
intfi^fests, may prove strong enough to absorb and obliterate the 
^•^ligious and racial cleavages which thus dominate Indian political 
life. Meanwhile it must be recognised that, if free play were given 
15 to the powerful forces which would be set in motion by an unqualified 
system of parliamentary government, the consequences would be 
disastrous to India, and perhaps irreparable. In these circumstances, 
the successful working of parliamentary government in the Provinces 
must depend, in a special degree, on the extent to which Parliament 
20 can translate the customs of the British constitution into statutory 
'' safeguards/' 

21. That word, like other words repeatedly used in recent dis- 
cussions, has become a focus of misunderstandings both in England 
and India. To many Englishmen it conveys the idea of an inefiective 
25 rearguard action, masking a position already evacuated ; to many 
Indians it seems to imply a selfish reservation of powers inconsistent 
vnth any real measure of responsible government. Since it is too 
late to invent a new terminology, we must make it clear that we use 
the word in a more precise and quite different sense. On the one 
30 hand, the safeguards we contemplate have nothing in common with 
those mere paper declarations which have been sometimes inserted 
in constitutional documents, and which are dependent for their 
validity on the goodwill or the timidity of the men or the institutions 
to whom the real substance of power has been transferred. They 
35 represent, on the contrary (to quote a very imperfect but significant 
analogy) a retention of power as substantial and as fully endorsed 
by the laws, as that vested by the Constitution of the United / 
in the President as Commander-in-Chief of the Army — ^but more 
extensive both in respect of their scope and in respect of the cir- 
40 cumstances in which they can be brought into play. On the other 
hand, they are not only not inconsistent vnth some form of responsible 
government, but in the present circumstances of India it is no paradox 
to say that they are the necessary complement to any form of it, 
jli/ithout which it could have little or no hope of success. It is in 
45 CiJcact proportion as Indians show themselves to be not only capable 
of taking and exercising responsibility but able to supply the missing 
factors in Indian political life of which we have spoken, that both the 
need for safeguards and their use will disappear. We propose to 
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examine later in this Report the nature of the safeguards required, 
but we think it right to formulate here what seem to us to be the 
essential elements in the new constitutional settlement which these 
safeguards should be designed to supply- 

5 22. The first is flexibility, so that opportunity may be afforded 

for the natural processes of evolution \rith a minimum of alteration 
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in the constitutional /ramcworic itself. The deplorable and paralys- 
ing cfTcct of prescribing a fixed period for constitutional re\ision 
requires no comment in the light of events since 1D19 ; but we arc 
also impressed uitli the advantage of giving full scope for the 10 
development in India of that indefinable 1x)dy of understanding, of 
political instinct and of tradition, which Lord Bry-cc, in the passage 
which we have quoted, postulates as essential to the working of our 
own constitution. The success of a constitution depends, indeed, 
far more upon the manner and spirit in which it is worked than upon 15 
its formal provisions. It is impossible to foresee, so strange and 
perplexing arc the conditions of tlic problem, the exact lines which 
constitutional development will eventually follow, and it is, therefore, 
the more desirable that those iifx^n whom rcsjxmsibility will rest 
sliould have all reasonable scope for working out their own salvation 20 
by the method of trial and error. In other words, ns the Statutory^ 
Commission emphasised in their Jvepari, the new Indian Constitution 
must contain within itself the seeds of growth. 

23. Next, there is the necessity for securing strong Executives 
in the Provinces. We liavc little to add to what the Statutor}' 25 
Commission have written on this point, and in our judgment llicy 
do not exaggerate when they say tliat nowliero in the world is there 
such frequent need for courageous and prompt action as in India 
and that nowhere is the penalty for liesitatioii and weakness greater. 

We do not doubt that Indian Ministers, like others before tJieni, 30 
will realise this truth, but, in view of the parliamentary' wcalcnesscs 
which we have pointed out, the risk of divided counsels and therefore 
of feebleness in action is not one which can be ignored. We luivc 
no wish to underrate the legislative function ; but in India the 
executive function i.s, in our judgment, of overriding imjx>rtancc. 35 
In the absence of disciplined political parlies, IIjc scn.*^e of responsi- 
bility may well be of slower growth in tlic Legislatures, and the 
threat of a dissolution can scarcely bo the same ]X)tcnt instrument 
in a country' where, by the operation of a system of communal 
representation, a newly elected Legislature will often have the same «I0 
complexion as the old. We toucli here the core of the problem of 
responsible government in the new Indian Constitution, and we shall 
examine it in greater detail in the bod}’ of our Report, licro, we 
content ourselves witli saydng that there must be (to quote again 
the Statutory Commission) im executive power in each Province 45 
which can step in and save the situation before it is too late, and this 
power must be vested in the Governor. 
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24. But, further, a strong Executive is impossible and the power 
thus vested in the Govenior w’oiild be useless, in the absence of a 
pure and efiicient administration the backbone of all good govcni- 
raent. The establishment of a public service, at once disinterested 
and incorruptible, is not the least of the benefits which British rule 5 
has given to India, and it is perhaps the most prized. But the 
efficiency of a service is no less vital than its honesty'. In no countiy’’ 
perhaps does the whole fabric of government depend to a greater 
degree than in India upon its administration ; and it is indeed 
literally true, as the Statutory Commission obscrv’c, that the life of 10 
millions of the population depends on the existence of a thoroughly^ 
efficient administrative system. But no service can be effident if 
it has cause for anxiety' or discontent. It is therefore essential 
that those whose duty it is to work this system should bo freed from 
anxiety as to their status and prospects under the new constitution, 15 
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and that new entrants should not be discouraged by any apprehension 
of inequitable treatment. We have every hope that such anxieties 
or apprehensions -wili prove unfounded, but they may be none the 
less real on that account ; and, so long as they exist, it is necessary 
20 that all reasonable measures should be taken to quiet them. 

25. Lastly, there must be an authority in India, armed \vith 
adequate powers, able to hold the scales evenly between conflicting 
interests and to protect those who have neither the influence nor 
the ability to protect themselves. Such an authority will be as 

25 necessary in the future as experience has proved it to be in the past. 
It must, generally speaking, be vested primarily in the Provincial 
Governors, but their authority must be closely linked with, and must 
be focussed in, a similar authority vested in the Governor-General, 
as responsible to the Cro'wn and Parliament for the peace and 
30 tranquillity of India as a whole, (and for the protection of all the weak 
and helpless among her people). This leads us naturally to a con- 
sideration of the next point in the Indian constitutional problem — 
the form and character of the Central Government. 

26. If the establishment of Provincial autonomy marks, not so 
35 much a new departure, as the next stage in a path which India 

has long been treading, it is the more necessary that, on entering 
this stage, we should pause to take stock of the direction in which 
we have been moving. We have spoken of unity as perhaps the 
greatest gift which British rule has conferred on India ; but, in 
40 transferring so many of the powers of government to the Provinces 
and in encouraging them to develop a vigorous and independent 
political life of their own, we have been running the inevitable 
risk of weakening or even destroying that unity. Provincial 
Autonomy is, in fact, an inconceivable policy unless it is accom- 
45 panied by such an adaptation of the structure of the Central 
‘ Legislature as toII bind these autonomous units together. In other 
words, the necessary consequence of Provincial Autonomy in British 
India is a British-India Federal Assembly. In recent discussions, 
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the word " federation " has become identified with the proposals 
for an All-India Federation and for the establishment, in the 
common phrase, of "responsibility at the Centre," both of which 
proposals we shall have to discuss in a moment. But federation is, 
5 of course, simply the method b}’’ which a number of governments, 
autonomous in their own sphere, are combined in a single State. 
A Federal Legislature capable of performing this function need not 
necessarily control the<^^ Federal Executive through responsible 
j\'Iinisters chosen from arnong its members ; indeed, as we shall 
10 show later, the central government of a purely British-India 
Federation could not, in our opinion, be appropriately framed 
on this model. But a Federal Legislature must be constituted on 
different lines from the central legislature of a unitary Stale. The 
Statutory Commission realised this truth and proposed a new form 
15 of legislature at the Centre specifically designed to secure the 
essential unity of British India. As will later appear, we agree in 
general with the Commission's recommendations on this point, 
and we prefer them to the proposals contained in the AVhite Paper. 

27. Of course, in thus converting a unitary State into a Federation 
20 we are taking a step for which there is no exact historical precedent. 

Federations have commonly resulted from an agreement between 
independent or, at least, autonomous governments, surrendering 
a defined part of their sovereignty or autonomy to a new central 
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organism. At the present moment, the British-India Provinces 
are not even autonomous, for they are subject to both the adminis- 25 
trative and the legislative control of the Government of India, 
and such authority as they exercise has in the main been devolved 
upon them under a statutory rule-making power by the Governor 
General in Council. We are faced, therefore, vdth the necessity of 
creating autonomous units and combining tliem into a federation 30 
by one and the same act. But it is obvious that we have no 
alternative To create autonomous units Mdthout any corresponding 
adaptation of the existing Central Legislature would be, as the 
Statutory Commission saw, to give full play to the powerful centri- 
fugal forces of Provincial Autonorny without any attempt to counter- 35 
act them and to ensure the continued unity of India. We obviously 
could not take the responsibility of recommending to Parliament 
a course fi aught ^vith such serious risks. The actual establishment 
of the new central legislature may, \vithout danger, be deferred for 
so long as may be necessary to complete arrangements for an All- 40 
India Federation, if Parliament should decide to adopt that policy, 
but its form must be defined in the Constitution Act itself. 

28. The same reasoning does not, however, apply to the further 
proposal laid before us, that the Constitution Act should also 
determine the form and conditions of an All-India Federation, 45 
including the Indian States. This is a separate operation, which 
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may proceed simultaneously 'with the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy and the reconstitution of the Central Legislature, but 
which must be carried out by different methods and raises quite 
distinct issues of policy. We will leave questions of method to be 
considered in the body of our Report, but the issues of policy must 5 
be briefly discussed here. 

29. The Statutory Commission looked forward to the ultimate 
establishment of a Federation of Indian States and Provinces, and 
they recommended that, until this ideal could be realised, policies 
affecting British India and the States should be discussed between 10 
the parties in a consultative but not legislative council of Greater 
India, consisting of representatives drawn from the States and the 
British India Legislature. The Commission did not anticipate that 
the Princes would be willing to enter an All-India Federation with- 
out some preliminary experience of the joint deliberation which they 15 
had suggested on matters of common concern, and no doubt the 
Commission saw in this procedure the means of overcoming, by a 
process of trial and error, the difficulties of establishing an All-India 
Federation. These difficulties are obvious and, again, they are 
quite distinct from the difficulties involved in the constitution of a 20 
British-India Federation. The main difficulties are two : that the 
Indian States are wholly different in status and character from the 
Provinces of British India and that they are not prepared to federate 
on the same terms as it is proposed to apply to the Provinces. On 
the first point, the Indian States, unlike the British-India Provinces, 25 
possess sovereignty in various degrees and they are, broadly spealdng, 
under a system of personal government. Their accession to a 
Federation cannot, therefore, take place otherwise than by the 
voluntary act of the Ruler of each State and, after accession, the 
representatives of the acceding State in the Federal Legislature wU 30 
be nominated by the Ruler and its subjects will continue to owe 
allegiance to him. On the second point, the Rulers have'made it 
clear that, while they are willing to consider federation now with the 
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organism. At the present moment, the British-India Provinces 
are not even autonomous, for they are subject to both the adminis- 25 
trative and the legislative control of the Government of India, 
and such authority as they exercise has in the main been devolved 
upon them under a statutory rule-making power by the Governor 
General in Council. We are faced, therefore, \vith the necessity of 
creating autonomous units and combining them into a federation 30 
by one and the same act. But it is obvious that we have no 
alternative To create autonomous units vdthout any corresponding 
adaptation of the existing Central Legislature would be, as the 
Statutory Commission saw, to give full play to the powerful centri- 
fugal forces of Provincial Autonomy without any attempt to counter- 35 
act them and to ensure the continued unity of India. We obviously 
could not take the responsibility of recommending to Parliament 
a course fiaught with such serious risks. The actual establishment 
of the new central legislature may, wthout danger, be deferred for 
so long as may be necessary to complete arrangements for an All- 40 
India Federation, if Parliament should decide to adopt that policy, 
but its form must be defined in the Constitution Act itself. 

28. The same reasoning does not, however, apply to the further 
proposal laid before us, that the Constitution Act should also 
determine the form and conditions of an All-India Federation, 45 
including the Indian States. This is a separate operation, which 
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may proceed simultaneously with the introduction of Provincial 
Autonomy and the reconstitution of the Central Legislature, but 
which must be carried out by different methods and raises quite 
distinct issues of policy. We ^vill leave questions of method to be 
considered in the body of our Report, but the issues of policy must 5 
be briefly discussed here. 

29. The Statutory Commission looked forward to the ultimate 
establishment of a Federation of Indian States and Provinces, and 
they recommended that, until this ideal could be realised, policies 
affecting British India and the States should be discussed between 10 
the parties in a consultative but not legislative council of Greater 
India, consisting of representatives drawn from the States and the 
British India Legislature. The Commission did not anticipate that 
the Princes would be willing to enter an All -India Federation with- 
out some preliminary experience of the joint deliberation which they 15 
had suggested on matters of common concern, and no doubt the 
Commission saw in this procedure the means of overcoming, by a 
process of trial and error, the difficulties of establisiiing an All-India 
Federation. These difficulties are obvious and, again, they are 
quite distinct from the difficulties involved in the constitution of a 20 
British- India Federation. The main difficulties are two : that the 
Indian States are wholly different in status and character from the 
Provinces of British India and that they are not prepared to federate 
on the same terms as it is proposed to apply to the Provinces. On 
the first point, the Indian States, unlike the British-India Provinces, 25 
possess sovereignty in various degrees and they are, broadly speaking, 
under a system of personal government. Their accession to a 
Federation cannot, therefore, take place otherwise than by the 
voluntary act of the Ruler of each State and, after accession, the 
representatives of the acceding State in the^ Federal Legislature will 30 
be nominated by the Ruler and its subjects will continue to owe 
allegiance to him. On the second point, the Rulers have made it 
clear that, while they are vdlling to consider federation now vnth the 
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precluded by the terms of the Crown’s treaties with some States. 
Worse than this, India may be said even to lack a general customs 45 
system uniformly applied throughout the sub-Continent. On the 
one hand, mth certain exceptions, the States are free themselves 
to impose internal customs policies, wliich cannot but obstruct 
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the flow of trade. Even at the maritime ports situated in the 
States, the administration of the tariffs is imperfectly co-ordinated 
with that of the British India ports, while the separate rights of 
the States in these respects “are safeguarded by long-standing treaties 
or usage acknowledged by the Crown, On the other hand, tariff 5 
policies, in which every part of India is interested, are laid down by 
a Government of India and British-India legislature in which no 
Indian State has a voice ; though the States constitute somewhat 
less than half the area and one-sixth of the population of India. 
Even where the Government of India has adequate powers to impose 10 
internal indirect taxation or to control economic development, as in 
the cases of salt and opium, the use of those powers has caused 
much friction, and has often left behind it, in the States, a sense of 
injustice. Moreover, a common company law for India, a common 
banking law, a common body of legislation on cop 5 uight and trade- 15 
marks, a common system of communications, are alike impossible. 
Conditions such as tiiese, which have caused trouble and uneasiness 
in the past, are already becoming, and must in the future increasing^ 
become, intolerable as industrial and commercial development 
spreads from British India to the States. On all these points the 29 
Federation now contemplated would have power to adopt a common 
policy. That common policy would be subject, no doubt, to some 
reservation of special treaty rights by certain States and, in the 
States generally, its enforcement would, in many respects, rest with 
officers appointed by the State Rulers ; but, even so modified, it 25 
would mark a long step from incoherence towards order. In these 
times, when experience is daily proving the need for the close 
co-ordination of policies, we cannot believe that Paxhament, while 
introducing a new measure of decentralisation in British India, 
would be wise to neglect the opportunity now offered to it of 30 
establishing a new centre of common action for India as a whole. 

32. An All-India Federation thus presents solid advantages from 
the point of view alike of His Majesty's Government, of British India 
and of the Indian States. But the attraction of the idea to the 
States clearly depends on the fulfilment of one condition : that, in 35 
acceding to the Federation, they should be assured of a real voice 

in the determination of its policy. The Princes have, therefore 
stated clearly in their declaration that they are willing now to enter 
an All-India Federation, but only if the Federal Government is a 
responsible and not an irresponsible government. This brings us to 49 
the last of the main issues which have been submitted to our 
consideration, the issue whether, in the common phrase, there shall 
or shall not be any degree of " responsibility at the Centre." 

33. It is obvious, at the outset, that the very ground on which 
the Princes advocate responsibility at the Centre in an All-India 45 
Federation constitutes ttie strongest possible argument against 
responsibility at the Centre in a purely British India Federation ; for 
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a British India Centre would have to deal, as now, with matters 
intimately affecting the States, yet would, as now, be unable to 
give the States any effective voice in its deliberations. If the States 
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has collected round it associations which tend to obscure issues 
rather than to clarify them. The truth is that, in any constitution, 
and above all in a Federal constitution, there must be a division of 
responsibility at some point, and at that point there will always be 15 
a danger of friction. In framing a constitution, the problem is to 
draw the line at a point where these necessary evils will be minimised 
and the line will be drawn at different points according to the 
character and problems of the particular country concerned. It 
may be drawn at a point where the powers which are reserved from 20 
the normal operation of the constitution have, in ordinary times, 
little or no practical effect on the formulation and execution of 
policy — as, for instance, the line drawn in the British North America 
Act, between the powers of the Governor-General and the powers 
of the Governor-General in Council. But in India no easy solution 25 
of this kind is possible. There the line drawm must reserve to the 
Governor-General large powers which will have an important effect 
upon the policy of the government as a whole. Broadly speaking, 
three possible lines of division have been suggested to us, each of 
which deserves to be briefly discussed, 30 

36. One is a line drawn within the sphere of the Provincial 
Governments in such a way as to reser\»^e to the Provincial Governors 
the responsibility for the maintenance of law and order, and to the 
Governor-General the responsibility for all Central subjects. This 
solution eliminates dyarch}'- at the Centre, but perpetuates it in the 35 
Provinces ; and we have already indicated our reasons for rejecting 

it. We shall discuss these reasons more fully in the body of our 
Report. 

37. The second line suggested to us is one coinciding with the line 

of division between the Provincial Governments and the Central 40 
Government, the former being wholly responsible governments and 
the latter wholly irresponsible. This was the immediate (though 
not, as we shall suggest in a moment, the ultimate) line of division 
recommended by the Statutory Commission, and it is the one Avhich 
we should probabl 3 »- have felt constrained to recommend if we had 45 
been considering a purel}’’ British Indian Federation. But it is, we 
think, open to very serious objections which could not be fully 
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present to the mind of the Statutory Commission. Though it 
might appear at first sight to eliminate altogether the evils of 
dyarchy, its real effect is rather to conceal dyarchy than to eliminate 
it. Its actual effect would be to reserve to the Governor-General 
the unpopular duty of taxation while allotting to responsible 5 
Provincial Ministers the agreeable task of spending the money so 
raised. It must be remembered that the Statutory Commission 
based their financial recommendations on an estimate of the future 
revenues of India far more sanguine than w’ould now be accepted 
by any expert. They, therefore, felt able to recommend the estab- 10 
lishment of a Provincial Fund, fed by automatic allocations from 
Central revenues which in turn would be automatically distributed 
among the Provinces. In a State so happily provided with ample 
revenues that their division between two distinct sets of public 
authorities could be fixed in advance by the Constitution for all 15 
time, the existence of an irresponsible government at the Centre 
side by side with responsible governments in the Provinces might 
no doubt have been expected to work reasonably well. It is, 
however, impossible for Parliament to-day to base its policy on B,rxy 
such assumption. The Central and Provincial Governments must 20 
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are irked by the exercise of such powers by the present Government 
5 of India, their exercise by ^linisters responsible to a purely ^British 
Indian electorate could hardly fail to lead to serious friction. Indeed, 
the position of the Governor-General in such circumstances, as the 
sole representative of the Crown in its treaty relations mth the 
States and, therefore, as the sole mediator bete^een a British Indian 
10 electorate and the State Rulers, would be an almost impossible one. 
We agree, therefore, \vith the Statutory Commission in thinldng 
that a responsible British Indian Centre is not a possible solution 
of the constitutional problem, or would, at most, only be possible 
at the price of very large deductions from the scope of its responsi- 
15 bxiity. 

34. But the Statutory Commission went further than this. They 
considered the question of responsibility at the Centre from another 
angle also. It is unnecessary to repeat all that they said on the 
subject, but they realised, as every student of the problem must 
20 realise, that responsible government at the Centre could not in any 
case, extend to all departments of the Central Government, and that, 
in any case, it would be necessary to reserv^e Defence and Foreign 
Affairs from the sphere of Ministerial responsibility. Hence any 
measure of responsible government at the Centre must involve a 
25 s^^stem of dyarchy, and the Commission held strongly the view that 
a unitary Government at the Centre was essential and should be 
preserved at ail costs. It must be a Government,’' they wrote, 
able to bear the vast responsibilities which are cast upon it as the 
central executive organ of a sub-continent, presenting complicated 
30 and diverse features which it has been our business to describe ” ; 
and they expressed the opinion that a plan based on dyarchy was 
unworkable and would, indeed, constitute no real advance in the 
direction of developing central responsibility. In this connection 
we may usefully quote one passage from the Report of the Statutory 
35 Commission on the working of dyarchy in the Provinces. "The 
practical difficulty in the way of achieving the objective of dyarchy 
and of obtaining a clear demarcation of responsibility arises not so 
much in the inner counsels of government as in the eyes of the 
Legislature, the electorate and the public. Provincial Legislatures 
40 were by the nature of the Constitution set the difficult task of 
discharging two diSerent functions at the same time. In the one 
sphere, they were to exercise control over policy; in the other, 
while free to criticise and vote or withhold supply, they were to 
have no responsibility. The inherent difficulty of keeping this 
45 distinction in mind has been intensified by the circumstances under 
which the Coimcils have worked to such an extent that perhaps the 
most important feature of the working of dyarchy in the Provincial 
Councils, when looked at from the constitutional aspect, is the 
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marked tendency of the Councils to regard the Government as a 
whole, to think of Ministers as on a footing not very different from 
that of Executive Councillors, to forget the extent of the oppor- 
tunities of the Legislatures on the transferred side, and to magnify 
5 their functions in the reserved field.” 

85. These are undoubtedly formidable objections, but they do not, 
we think, exhause the question. It is impossible adequately to discuss 
the real issues involved in a decision for or against the introduction 
of some measure of responsibility at the Centre if the discussion is 
10 confined to the Centre itself and is conducted in terms of ” dyarchy. ” 
Like so man}’- other words used in political controversy, "dj^rchy ” 
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functions in the reserved field '' of the Army Budget. The serious 30 
friction thus caused would be likely to manifest itself in an even 
stronger form in the future in a Central Legislature such as was 
proposed by the Statutory Commission — a Legislature largely 
representative of Provincial Legislatures, yet denied all effective 
control over any branch of Central finance. It is also true that the 35 
Statutory Commission's o^vn scheme for a reservation of Defence to 
the Imperial Parliament would raise the same difficulty in an even 
more acute form. It is even true that the friction which now exists 
over Army expenditure could hardly be intensified and might be * 
substantially mitigated by the existence of a Ministry generally 40 
responsible to the Legislature for finance. Yet in spite of these 
weighty considerations, the danger of friction between the Governor- 
General and the Legislature over the Army Budget undoubtedly 
furnishes an additional argument against responsibili^ at the Centre 
in a purely British Indian Federation. But that is not' the pro- 45 
position we are now discussing. We have already made it clear 
that, in such a Federation, we should have felt constrained to draw 
our line of division at another point, notwithstanding the dis- 
advantages of the alternatives to which we have draum attention 
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above. What we are now discussing is an All-India Federation, 
and in regard to the Army Budget, as in regard to the broader issues 
of the relations between British India and the States, the declaration 
of the Princes, indicating their willingness to enter an All-India 
Federation, has introduced a new and, in our judgment, a 5 
determining factor. It is reasonable to expect that the presence in 
the Central Executive and Legislature of representatives of the State 
Rulers who have always taken so keen an interest in all matters 
relating to Defence will afford a guarantee that these grave matters 
will be weighed and considered with a full appreciation of the issues 10 
at stake. It is, indeed, one of the main advantages of an All-Indian 
Federation that it will enable Parliament to draw the line of 
division betu’-een responsibility and reservation at the point which, 
on other grounds, is most likely to provide a workable solution. 

40. Before leaving this subject we ought, perhaps, to refer 15 
to one argument which has been urged upon us in favour of a w’holly 
irresponsible Central Government, and also to one particular danger 
which we think Parliament should be careful to avoid. The 
argument to which we refer is that an irresponsible Centre w^ould 
constitute a resen^e of power 'which could be used at any moment 20 
by the Governor-General to redress the situation in any Province, 
if responsible government in that Province should break do'wn. 
This argument seems to us to rest on a misapprehension. The 
Governor-General in an irresponsible Centre would have no more 
and no less power of intervention in the Provinces, either to forestall 25 
a constitutional breakdown or to restore the situation after such a 
breakdo^vn, than he would possess under our recommendations. 
Our recommendations do, in fact, reserve to him such power through 
the interaction of his o^vn and the Provincial Governors’ special 
pow’ers and responsibilities ; but, in so far as his opportunities 30 
of intervention are limited, they are limited, not by the constitution of 
the Central Government, but by the establishment of autonomous 
Provincial Governments. The danger which we think Parliament 
should avoid, lies in the fact, on which we have already insisted, 
that Ministerial responsibility is not itself a form of government 35 
w^hich can be created or prevented'at will by the clauses of a statute, 
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has collected round it associations which tend to obscure issues 
rather than to clarify them. The truth is that, in any constitution, 
and above all in a Federal constitution, there must be a division of 
responsibility at some point, and at that point there will always be 15 
a danger of friction. In framing a constitution, the problem is to 
draw the line at a point where these necessary evils will be minimised 
and the line will be drawn at different points according to the 
character and problems of the particular country concerned. It 
may be drawn at a point where the powers which are reserved from 20 
the normal operation of the constitution have, in ordinary times, 
little or no practical effect on the formulation and execution of 
policy — as, for instance, the line drawn in the British North America 
Act, between the powers of the Governor-General and the powers 
of the Governor-General in Council. But in India no easy solution 25 
of this kind is possible. There the line drawn must reserve to the 
Governor-General large powers which will have an important effect 
upon the policy of the government as a whole. Broadly speaking, 
three possible lines of division have been suggested to us, each of 
which deserves to be briefly discussed. 30 

36. One is a line drawn within the sphere of the Provincial 
Governments in such a way as to reserve to the Provincial Governors 
the responsibility for the maintenance of law and order, and to the 
Governor-General the responsibility for all Central subjects. This 
solution eliminates dyarchy at the Centre, but perpetuates it in the 35 
Provinces ; and we have already indicated our reasons for rejecting 

it. We shall discuss these reasons more fulty in the body of our 
Report. 

37. The second line suggested to us is one coinciding with the line 

of division between the Provincial Governments and the Central 40 
Government, the former being wholly responsible governments and 
the latter wholly irresponsible. This was the immediate (though 
not, as we shall suggest in a moment, the ultimate) line of division 
recommended by the Statutory Commission, and it is the one which 
we should probably have felt constrained to recommend if we had 45 
been considering a purely British Indian Federation. But it is, we 
think, open to very serious objections which could not be fully 
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present to the mind of the Statutory Commission. Though it 
might appear at first sight to eliminate altogether the evils of 
dyarchy, its real effect is rather to conceal dyarchy than to eliminate 
it. Its actual effect would be to reserve to the Governor-General 
the unpopular duty of taxation while allotting to responsible 5 
Provincial Ministers the agreeable task of spending the money so 
raised. It must be remembered that the Statutory Commission 
based their financial recommendations on an estimate of the future 
revenues of India far more sanguine than would now be accepted 
by an}^ expert. They, therefore, felt able to recommend the estab- 10 
lishment of a Provincial Fund, fed by automatic allocations from 
Central revenues which in turn would be automatically distributed 
among the Provinces. In a State so happily provided with ample 
revenues that their division between two distinct sets of public 
authorities could be fixed in advance by the Constitution for all 15 
time, the existence of an irresponsible government at the Centre 
side by side with responsible governments in the Provinces might 
no doubt have been expected to work reasonably well. It is, 
however, impossible for Parliament to-day to base its policy on any 
such assumption. The Central and Provincial Governments must 20 
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Indian social conditions. Our study of these facts, has led us to 45 
certain concrete conclusions which in the body of our Report we shall 
have further to elaborate and justify. But, having thus reached our 
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conclusions by the exercise of our judgment on the facts of the case, 
we may be permitted to urge their acceptance as embodying, in their 
broad lines, a policy on which responsible public opinion both in this 
country and in India may unite. We have already referred to the 
long process of collaboration through which successive Governments 5 
in this country have sought to ascertain whether any substantial 
measure of agreement was possible upon the principles which should 
inform a new constitutional settlement in India. It can scarcely 
have been expected by the members of the Statu torj^' Commission, 
or by the participants in the Round Table Conferences, that free and 10 
unfettered discussion of issues so formidable and complex ^vould 
succeed in achieving so substantial a measure of common agreement 
as that which has emerged in the course of the last two years. No 
scheme for the future government of India is, of course, at present in 
existence which can be said to have been agreed even unofficially 15 
between representatives of the two countries. Indeed, we recognize 
that even moderate opinion in India has advocated and hoped for a 
simpler and more sweeping transfer of power, in form if not in 
substance, than we have felt able to recommend. INIoreover, it must 
not be forgotten that there is a party in India with whom the prospect 20 
of agreement of any kind must be remote. But, from the discussions 
and personal contacts of recent years, there has emerged in each 
country what may fairly be described as a body of central opinion 
which has at least reached a juster appreciation both of the difficulties 
which impress and the motives which inspire a similar body of 25 
opinion in the other country. It is now possible to discern much 
common ground where previously the dividing gulf might have 
seemed to be unbridgeable. Not only has this movement of opinion 
been observable both in this countr}^ and in British India, but the 
Indian States also, in making their contributions to recent discussions, 30 
have at least indicated possibilities of agreement with His Majesty's 
Government and with representatives of public opinion in British 
India, on a new and far-reaching policy of Federation, which onl}’' 
a few years ago would have been thought to be outside the range 
of practical politics. On the common ground thus marked out v/e 35 
believe that tlie foundations of a firm and enduring structure can 
be laid. 

42a. Parliament is, indeed, confronted vdth grave problems, but 
it is also offered a great opportunity. There are moments in the 
history of nations when a way seems to be opened for the establish- 40 
ment between people and people of new relations more in harmony 
with the circumstances of the time, but when that way is beset by 
all the dangers inherent in any transfer of political power. Such 
moments are a sharp test of political sagacity, of the statesman's 
instinct for the time and manner of the change. If that instinct 45 
fails, either from rashness or from over-caution, there is small 
chance of recovery. In the present issue, the dangers of rashness 
are obvious enough. They have been urged upon us by some to 
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whom the majestic spectacle of an Indian Empire makes so powerful 
an appeal that every concession appears to them almost as the 
betrayal of a trust ; but they have been urged on us also by others 
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whose arguments axe based on the undeniable facts of the situation. 

,5 Those arguments are, for instance, that no self-governing nation of 
the British Empire has ever been faced within its borders at one and 
the same time by all the problems with which India has to deal : 
by the ever present risk of hostilities on her frontier, by the cleavage 
bet%veen communal interests, by innumerable differences of race and 

10 speech, by a financial system largely dependent for its credit on 
centres outside India, and by a vast population in every stage of 
, civilisation. Against all this, the dangers of over-caution are no 
less plain. No one has suggested that any retrograde step should 
be taken, very few that the existing state of things should be 

, 15 maintained unaltered. The necessity for constitutional advance, 
at least within the limits of the Statutor^^ Commission's report, may 
be regarded as common ground. We have given our reasons for 
believing that the constitutional arrangements which we recommend, 
including a measure of responsibility at the Centre, follow almost 
- 20 inevitably from these accepted premises. If this conclusion is 
rejected, two consequences at least must be faced : the propsect of 
an All-India Federation will disappear, perhaps for ever, but 
certainly for many years to come, and the co-operative efforts of the 
last few years, together with that body of central opinion which we 
’ 25 have described, will be irretrievably destroyed. 

42b. These are grave issues, and if we do not enlarge further upon 
the consequences of a failure to make the right use of the present 
opportunity, it is because we believe that the choice that is now to 
be made must be made without fear and without favour, on a just 
30 estimate of the facts of a situation and the feelings of a people, on a 
cool calculation of the risks involved in any of the alternative 
courses open to us, but mthout hesitations bom of timidity. We 
have recommended the course which appears to us to be the right 
one, but whatever course Parliament may eventually choose, it is 
35 above all necessary that its choice should be resolute and decisive. 
By general admission, the time has come for Parliament to share its 
power with those whom for generations it has sought to train in the 
arts of government ; and, whatever may be the measure of the 
power thus to be transferred, we are confident that Parliament, in 
40 consonance with its own dignity and with the traditions of the 
British people, will make the transfer generously and in no grudging 
spirit. 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraphs 1 to 42b are again read. 

The further consideration of paragraphs 1 to 42b is postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
Two o'clock. 
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Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
^Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson, 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy.. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne 
Earl Winterton, 

Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraphs 43 to 389 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 390 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 217, line 8, to leave out 
('* and which ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 217, line 9, to leave out 
from (*' capital “) to the end of the sentence and to insert : (*' These tvvo 

sub-Provinces, Arakan and Tenasserim, constituted the nucleus of British 

territorial dominion in Burma and were administered as distant appanages 
" of Bengal.*') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 390 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 390 is postponed. 

Paragraph 391 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 392 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 218, line 6, after ('* of 
to insert (" Arakan and ”) and to leave out (" and Martaban "); 

The same are agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 218, line 7, after (" Province/') 
to insert : (“ known as Lower Burma or British Burma ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 392 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 392 is postponed. 

Paragraph 393 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 394 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 218, line 46, to ‘page 219, 
line 1, to leave out from (" demanded *') in line 46, page 218, to ("’and ") 
in line 1, page 219, and to insert (" complete Home Rule *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 394 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 394 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 395 and 396 are again postponed. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide infra paras. I-42B, pp. 47(M91 ; and 
vide supra paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 217, line 9, to leave out 
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Paragraph 393 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 394 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 218, line 46, to page 219, 
r?e 1, to leave out from (” demanded ”) in line 46, page 218, to (” and ”) 
line 1, page 219, and to insert (” complete Home Rule ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 394 is again read, as amended. 

LiThe further consideration of paragraph 394 is postponed. 

^^^^ragraphs 395 and 396 are again postponed. 

-lendments are to the Draft Report (vide infra paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, Part I), 
attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
’•» paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 415 is again read* 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 229, lines 27 to 4 1, to leave out 
from (** accepted/*) in line 27, to the end of the paragraph, and to insert: — 

Frima facie the same considerations would apply in Burma as would apply 
if she were not separated from India but continued to constitute a Province 
of British India. But it is necessary to take into account the factors which 
differentiate conditions in Burma from those of Provinces in India. 

The further consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 229, after paragraph 415, to 
insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“415A. The communal question so far as it arises from strong 
religious antagonisms is comparatively unimportant in Burma, though 
Hindu-Moslem conflicts are not unknown even there. But its place is 
taken by racial rivalries between Indian and Burman, Burman and 
Chinese, and sometimes between Karen and Burman, which upon occa- 
sions have flared up into acts of violence or persecution. Again, serious 
crime — especially dimes of violence — appears to be more rife in Burma 
than in India. In proportion to population the percentage of murders, 
dacoities and cattle thefts exceeds (and often greatl}^ exceeds) the per- 
centage in almost every other Province in British India. It has been 
frequently necessary to adopt special measures to deal with dacoities 
accompanied by murder, and weaves of crime are apt to develop into 
rebellions and guerilla warfare, as was shown by the recent grave rebellion 
and other similar revolts in the history of the country. Moreover, peace 
has frequently been disturbed by conspiracies, sometimes originating 
across the border, led by exile pretenders claiming roj^al descent, or by 
persons supposed to be reincarnated national heroes who play on the 
superstitions of the ignorant people. All these movements, if not 
properly handled from the outset, may throw a countryside into disorder 
and panic and cause loss of life and property. 

“ The recent tendency of the ' Yellow Robe * to encourage and stir up 
political animosities is a disquieting feature of recent years, for the 
influence of the monks is very great, especially over the women, and is 
far more extensive than is the case in India. It has also to be remembered 
that the agency for dealing effectively with subversive movements or 
incipient rebellion is almost entirely Indian and that there is a large 
Indian contingent in the civil police of Rangoon, in which city (popula- 
tion 400,000) the Burmese are outnumbered by Indians, constituting 
only 30 per cent, of the population of Rangoon as against 53 per cent. 
Indian ; while Chinese, who have largely increased in numbers, amount 
to over 30,000, or 8 per cent, of the population. Terrorism, as an 
indigenous movement, is practically unloiown so far as Burmans are 
concerned, though emissaries of the Terrorist Movement are not wanting 
among the Bengalis in Rangoon, some among whom were believed to be 
pri\^'’ to the late rebellion. We have also to consider the safety of the 
Indian population in the richer tracts of the Province, the Delta and 
Coastal Districts. These men have in their hands a predominant share 
of the trade, commerce and money-lending of these areas, and in the 
event of any anti-Indian movement among their Burman neighbours 
taking violent form, will be in a very precarious position. Taking all 
these special features into consideration, w^e feel that if the department 
of Law and Order be transferred to the charge of a IMinister, it will be 
necessary for the Governor to be invested with the same power of resuming 
control as we have recommended in the case of Indian Provinces wherever 
Bengal terrorism has penetrated.”) 

The further consideration of the said amendment is postponed. 

Paragraphs 416 to 418 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 419 is again tead. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 231, lines 22 to 24, 
to leave out from (“ Provinces ”) in line 22 to the end of the sentence, and 
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to hiFcrt {** We have alroaily recorded our views in relation to the first of them 
** and subject to the goveniing factor that in tlie unitary goveninient of 
Burma tiic special and discretionary* responsibilities and special powers of 
** the Governor-General and of the provincial Governors in India, respectively, 
** will he combined in the liands of tlie Governor, we arc of opinion that the 
" recommendations wliich we have made elsewhere' in regard to these matters, 
and in regard to arrangcinentH for apprising the Governor of any question 
" affecting tlicm in India should apply with some necessary adjustments of 
form, in tlie case of }3unna/') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragrapli ‘119 is again read, iis amended. 

The further consideration of panigraph -119 is jiostponeU. 

Paragraphs 420 to 425 arc again |>ostponed. 

Panigraph 42t> is ag.dn read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankcilloiir, I^ge 234, line 29, to leave out 
(“ unless it is sooner dissolved ") 

The amendment, by leave of tlie Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 426 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragniph 426 Ls jxistponcd. 

Paragraphs 427 to 437 arc again postponed. 

Panigraph 43S is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Moare and Mr. Huller, Rage 241, line 37, after 
the amendment inserted after (*‘ obji ctirm ") at the first stage to insert : 
(” As regards the request to ret.iin the rights and privilege's of that Service. 
** we note that the Burma Wliile IVqier prop<.)ses, rightly in our opinion, 
“ that otneers sem'ng in Btirnia who were apjxjinteci by the Secretary of State 
** shall l)c protected in existing rights and that the Secretary of Stale shall 
** be cm]y>wercd to award such cornpeiisalion as he may consider just and 
equitable for the loss of any of tliem.*’) 

'Hie same is agreed to, 

IVnigniph 43vS is again read, as amended . 

'Hie further considcnition of paragraph 438 is j>ost|K>ned. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Cnitldock. Rage 241, after parag^raph 438, 
to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(" 438a, There is, however, one jx>int of imj>:)rtanco to winch we 
must refer. The Statutory Commi^s^on while considering that the 
new Oinstitntion of a separated Bnrm.'i would, like tiiat of India, be 
a stage on the journey to more complete self-government, added that 
it would not be assumed that ch iailed provisions would not vary : 

' In jvirticular the provisions of the I^ee Report, which fixed a 
dale by wliich a ctrriain projKirtion of British to Indians in the 
Sen'ices should be reached, wa.s ba,sed on a general average for the 
vdiole of Intlia— greater in .some Provinces, less in others. Those 
projxirtions inn.st not, therefore, be taken as automatic;ilIy applicable 
to a sep«arated Burma. Recruitment on a basis corre.sjxuiding to 
the iKuas of AU-Inclia Servici's will be requinsl and it will be of the 
greate-^^t importance to prciwfrve and build up the traditions of these 
Services. 'I'he pace of Burinani.sation must l>c decided on its ineriLs. 
The ultimate advancement of Burma will dej^end mon^ than anything 
ePe on tlie efficiency of a suitable administration during the years now 
coming, and premature efforts on its jiarl to disi)enpe with help from 
Britain would only lead to di.snslcr.' 

Having regard to these remarks of the Statutory Commission bearing 
on recruitment for the Security Serv'ices, it i.s not pissible to ignore the 
fact that no Bunnan .succeeded in entering Uie Indian Civil Service 
before 1922, when two Burman.s were nominated, wlicreas Indians 

* Sufira, paras. 75-77, 88~9G (so far ns applicable) IG7 and 1G3. 
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Die Lunae 30® Julii 1934 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
IMarquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

IMarquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of Friday last are read. 

Paragraph 1 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 2 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lotliian). Page 3, lines 27 and 28, to 
leave out from and *') in line 27 to dialects ") in line 28 and to insert 
(** peoples, speaking about 12 main languages and over two hundred minor ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdra\vn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 3, lines 27 and 28, to 
leave out (“ over two hundred different languages or dialects and to insert 
('" a dozen main languages and over two hundred minor dialects ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel. Page 3, line 33, to leave out ('* of race 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and the Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Page 3, line 35, to leave out (“ singular ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lotliian) and the Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Page 4, line 5, after (“ vast '*).to insert (“ and still rapidly growing **). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 2 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 2 is postponed. 

Paragraph 3 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 4, line 14, to leave 
out (** 128 ”) and to insert (“ 126 **), 

The same is agreed to. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report {vide supra, paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 ; and 
vide supra, paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. ( 
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Paragraph 8 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 8 is postponed. 

Paragraph 9 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and IMr. Foot, Page 6, line 15, 
after (“ rule *') to insert (“ gradually ”)• 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Earl Winterton. Page 6, lines 15 to 17, to leave out 
from (“ rule ”) in line 15 to the end of the sentence and to insert and with 
“ the aid and co-operation of many Indians, created a new and stable polity.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel iloare and Mr. Butler. Page 6, line 18, to leave 
out (” vdih one another and ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and ]\Ir. Foot. Page 6, line 24, 
to leave out (” intellectual ”) and to insert (” educational ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 9 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph is postponed. 

Paragraphs 10 to 42B are again ^ read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury, the Lord Mddleton, the Lord 
RankeiUour, Sir Reginald Craddock, and Sir Joseph NaU. Pages 6 to 20g, 
to leave out paragraphs 10 to 42B inclusive, and to insert the follo^ving new 
paragraphs : — 

(” 10. We have emphasized the magnitude of the British achieve- 
ment in India because it is this very achievement that has created the 
problem which we have been commissioned by Parliament to consider. 
Opinions differ profoundly as to the proper solution of this problem 
and as to the extent to which self-government should go and the con- 
ditions under which it should be approached. We would emphasise 
the necessity of a gradual and cautious advance. We do not under- 
rate the aspirations represented by the members of the Indian Delegation 
who assisted us, but beyond a vague spirit of unrest, little more ttian a 
stiffening of Asiatic opinion against the hitherto unchallenged domination 
of the West, we doubt whether these Constitutional desires exist in 
India except amongst a small politically-minded intelligentsia. Amongst 
these it is natural enough, being the result of a European education which 
this Country has given them. But education is not the same thing as 
experience and even this small element of the Indian population has 
never had the opportunity of acquiring the political experience which 
is our own inheritance. It was bearing in mind these circumstances 
that Parliament passed the Act of 1919. According to the language 
of the preamble of that Act the advance to self-government, the ultimate 
objective, was to be tentative, and by Section 41 it was indeed provided 
that according as experience might teach us, that advance might proceed 
further, or be checked, or even retraced, in the future. Perhaps the 
greatest danger in the way of this spirit of caution, as all students of this 
problem would we think agree, lies in relying upon a false analogy with 
Parliamentary evolution in this Country. It has even been suggested 
that because the form of the particular government which has been 
successful in conferring upon India the great benefits above described — 
that is the government of England — is essentially a responsible govern- 
ment, this constitutes an argument for trusting the future of India to 
an Indian responsible government. This argument is wholly misleading, 
because the true source of these benefits was the experience and inherited 
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capacity of the British people. Neither is it profitable to suggest that 
. ^if India be denied full seH-govemment the uninstructed mass of her 
people, as in certain Western nations, will attribute any lack of pros- 
perity that the future may have in store to this denial. It would be 
at least as true to say that when after the granting of these reforms the 
Indian cultivators note tlie agitation which -will ensue and mark the 
change which in greater or less degree is too likely to follow, from justice 
to injustice, from economy to extravagance, from efficiency to in- 
efficiency, they may question the wisdom which has produced these 
results. These analogies axe most unsafe. The success of our own 
form of government depends in the first place upon the British tempera- 
ment. As Lord Bryce remarked, " the English constitution which we 
admire as a masteipiece of delicate equipoises and complicated mechanism 
■would anywhere but in England be full of difficulties and dangers . . . 
It works by a body of understanding which no writer can formulate and 
on habits which centuries have been needed to instill/’ It could not 
work Avithout this understanding, this established custom of our people, 
or as we should prefer -to call it in this connection, their general consent. 
Safeguards are no doubt necessary in India, but they are in startling 
contrast to this general consent, and there is in reality no analogy between 
a government which depends upon the use of safeguards and a govern- 
ment which depends upon established custom. It follows, as the 
Statutory Commission has indicated, that our model, the Westminster 
model, for Indian reform should be avoided. And in particular we should 
be on our guard against a feature in the Westminster model, specially’’ 

noted in their Report as inappropriate for India ; we mean the 

feature in our system " that the government is liable to be brought to 
an end at any moment by the vote of the legislature.” For how can a 
Governor-General in the discharge of his reserved functions and his 
special responsibilities resist such a form of pressure by the legislature ? 
There is another feature which removes the case of India poles asunder 
from the British model. We work vnth political parties. There are 
no such things in India. These parties in Great Britain are organised, 
but between them there is a large unorganised mobile body of political 
opinion owing no allegiance to any party and therefore able by its 
instinctive reaction against extravagant movements on one side or 
the other to keep the vessel on an even keel. Not only is this mobile 
body absent in India but under the scheme before the Committee there 
would almost be an impossibility that it should be formed. With the 
method of indirect election, subject to the compelling force of the Com- 
munal Award, the electors will be actually prevented from being mobile 
and from voting for anybody ou'tside their own creed. 

”11. But let us turn from these contrasts with British experience 
to the teaching which even Indian experience can give us. The present 
dyarchic system in the Provinces, as the Commission has pointed out, 
though designed to develop a sense of responsibility has tended to en- 
courage a wholly different attitude. It has been universally condemned 
and as will be seen in the body of our Report we are recommending 
its abolition in the new Provincial Constitutions. It is therefore a 
grave question whether we should re-create it in the Centre, involved 
as it must be in the reservation of the defence services to the Viceroy 
and outside the authority of a responsible IVIinistry. As the Statutor}’- 
Commission pointed out it is not in the counsels of government that the 
practical difficulty in the way of achieving the objective of dyarchy and 
a clear demarcation of responsibility arise. It is the legislature which 
tends to be demoralised by dyarchy. 

” As long as dyarchy continues, it is inevitable that the elected 
members of the legislature should tend to show an exaggerated hostiHty 
to the work of the reserved half of the Government, which they may 
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criticise but cannot control. If money is wanted for ** nation-building 
services, the temptation to blame reserved departments for spending 
too much is far more attractive than the alternative course of imposing 
new taxes. And if new taxes were imposed, where is the guarantee 
that the proceeds would be devoted to the purpose intended? 
A legislature with IMinisters, responsible to it for certain departments 
of government naturally looks across the boundary to the forbidden 
territory reserved for a different system of administration, and loses 
much of the value of its control over ministerial policy by indulging 
in bouts of criticism of departments which are not in the hands .of 
Ministers/' (Pages 32 and 33 of Vol. II of the Stat. Cornu. Report.) 

"12. Tliesc things must be weighed before we form our conclusions in 
this Report. Again, in framing our proposals we must bear in mind 
anomalies which face us in the problem of an All-India federation. 
The Indian States are wholl}'' different in status and character from the 
Provinces of British India and they are not prepared to federate on tlie 
same terms as it is proposed to apply to the Provinces. The subjects of 
the Prince will continue to owe allegiance to him and only a limited 
obedience to the federal responsible government. Moreover, the 
representatives of the States would have to be empowered to vote upon 
interests which are purely British-Indian, whereas the British-India 
representatives can have no corresponding power as to the States. These 
anornalies arc not formal. In India they lie at the root of the federal 
problem. Unequal powers arc the breeding-ground of temptation to 
intrigue, since units which have got powers which others do not possess 
may be induced to exercise them or not to exercise them for a quid fro 
quo which could not be justified on merit. 

"13. Federal finance presents more than one example of anomalies 
which in a federal scheme must be encountered. In tlie first place 
Income Tax .legislation would be an instance of the unequal powers to 
which we have just referred. It' is to be paid by British India, but, so 
far as powers go, can be voted upon by the representatives of the States 
who will not pay it. In the second place in the contemplated scheme 
Income Tax is to be shared between the Federation and the Provinces. 
The division between them is to be according to a numerical proportion ; 
evidently a most unsatisfactory method, because it would not follow that 
when the Federation require an increase of revenue tlie Provinces vuh 
also require one ; or conversely when the Federation could afford a 
reduction that the Provinces could reasonably follow its example. But 
after prolonged consideration we have been unable to find any better 
plan in a federal scheme. Of course it is true that as Indian finance 
stands at present this division ought to be suspended, since the federation 
wiU require all the revenue from Income Tax it can get. But though 
it ought to be suspended there is some doubt whether this suspension 
will in fact take place, especially if as is suggested the States were not to 
use their power to vote upon British-India issues. Upon the position of 
the Income Tax the method of electing the British-India representatives in 
the central legislature must have a remarkable reaction. We have been 
obliged to discard the method of direct election which is proposed in the 
White Paper. We found it to be physically impossible and have been 
obliged to fall back upon indirect election. And the form we have found it 
necessary to entertain is that the British-India representatives shall be the 
nominees of the majorities of the Provincial Assemblies, that is to say, they 
\viU practically act under a mandate from these majorities. It follows that 
in the Central Legislature the British-India representatives in deciding 
upon the Income Tax %vill look upon it Avdth Provincial eyes and will 
determine the issues largely, if not mainly, according to Provincial 
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capacity of the British people. Neither is it profitable to suggest that 
. ^if India be denied full seH-govemment the uninstructed mass of her 
people, as in certain Western nations, will attribute any lack of pros- 
perity that the future may have in store to this denial. It would be 
at least as true to say that when after the granting of these reforms the 
Indian cultivators note tlie agitation which -will ensue and mark the 
change which in greater or less degree is too likely to follow, from justice 
to injustice, from economy to extravagance, from efficiency to in- 
efficiency, they may question the wisdom which has produced these 
results. These analogies axe most unsafe. The success of our own 
form of government depends in the first place upon the British tempera- 
ment. As Lord Bryce remarked, " the English constitution which we 
admire as a masteipiece of delicate equipoises and complicated mechanism 
■would anywhere but in England be full of difficulties and dangers . . . 
It works by a body of understanding which no writer can formulate and 
on habits which centuries have been needed to instill/’ It could not 
work Avithout this understanding, this established custom of our people, 
or as we should prefer -to call it in this connection, their general consent. 
Safeguards are no doubt necessary in India, but they are in startling 
contrast to this general consent, and there is in reality no analogy between 
a government which depends upon the use of safeguards and a govern- 
ment which depends upon established custom. It follows, as the 
Statutory Commission has indicated, that our model, the Westminster 
model, for Indian reform should be avoided. And in particular we should 
be on our guard against a feature in the Westminster model, specially’’ 

noted in their Report as inappropriate for India ; we mean the 

feature in our system " that the government is liable to be brought to 
an end at any moment by the vote of the legislature.” For how can a 
Governor-General in the discharge of his reserved functions and his 
special responsibilities resist such a form of pressure by the legislature ? 
There is another feature which removes the case of India poles asunder 
from the British model. We work vnth political parties. There are 
no such things in India. These parties in Great Britain are organised, 
but between them there is a large unorganised mobile body of political 
opinion owing no allegiance to any party and therefore able by its 
instinctive reaction against extravagant movements on one side or 
the other to keep the vessel on an even keel. Not only is this mobile 
body absent in India but under the scheme before the Committee there 
would almost be an impossibility that it should be formed. With the 
method of indirect election, subject to the compelling force of the Com- 
munal Award, the electors will be actually prevented from being mobile 
and from voting for anybody ou'tside their own creed. 

”11. But let us turn from these contrasts with British experience 
to the teaching which even Indian experience can give us. The present 
dyarchic system in the Provinces, as the Commission has pointed out, 
though designed to develop a sense of responsibility has tended to en- 
courage a wholly different attitude. It has been universally condemned 
and as will be seen in the body of our Report we are recommending 
its abolition in the new Provincial Constitutions. It is therefore a 
grave question whether we should re-create it in the Centre, involved 
as it must be in the reservation of the defence services to the Viceroy 
and outside the authority of a responsible IVIinistry. As the Statutor}’- 
Commission pointed out it is not in the counsels of government that the 
practical difficulty in the way of achieving the objective of dyarchy and 
a clear demarcation of responsibility arise. It is the legislature which 
tends to be demoralised by dyarchy. 

” As long as dyarchy continues, it is inevitable that the elected 
members of the legislature should tend to show an exaggerated hostiHty 
to the work of the reserved half of the Government, which they may 
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a^ecting the States without giving them any effective voice in its delibera- 
tions. If the States have reason, to complain of the treatment of their 
interests by the present Government of India, the treatment of these by 
Ministers responsible to a purely British-India electorate could hardly 
fail to lead to serious friction. Yet the very fact of this inevitable con- 
clusion reacts upon the whole problem. We are bound to contemplate 
the position that would ensue if the full conditions of an AU-India Federal 
Constitution should have been enacted and thereupon the Princes, or a 
sufficient number of them, decline to accede. It is evident that in these 
circumstances the demand of the politically-minded classes in British 
India to enter into the federation which the Princes had declined, but which 
in aU its detail would be already on the Statute book, would be very 
difficult to resist. This reflection adds a final reason for cautious advance 
in prescribing, as we now proceed to do, the extent of self-government in 
India which it would be right to recommend.”) 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 

Contents (5), 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Lord Lliddleton. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Sir Joseph Nall. 


Not Contents (19). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Ker p\I. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Hutchison of IMontrose. 
Air. Butler, 

Major Cadogan. 

Mr, Davidson. 

Air. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-AIilne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 


Paragraph 10 is again read. 

It is moved by the Earl Winterton. Page 6, lines 40 to 42, to leave out 
from (*" has '*) in line 40 to the end of the sentence and to insert : — {*' enabled 
“ Indians, who take an interest in politics and public affairs, to turn their 
” attention to a subject which has ever possessed a particular fascination for 
” persons of quick and ingenious mind — ^vffiat should be the ideal form of 

Government for their country.*') 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdra'wn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 6, lines 40 to 42, to leave 
out from (*' has '*) in line 40 to the end of line 42 and to insert (“ set Indians 
" free to turn their minds to other things, and in particular to the broader 
” political and economic interests of their country. Finally by directing 
** their attention *’), 

The same is agreed to. 
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interests. This danger was foreseen when we adopted indirect election : 
though we had no other choice. But the inter-action of indirect election 
upon Income Tax legislation involves another anomaly which predicates 
the most cautious advance in federal self-government. 

" 14. These are not the only reasons why we repeat that the advance 
of self-government should be, as the Act of 1919 intended it to be, gradual 
and cautious. The communal difficulty stands in the middle of the path. 
We are confronted with the age-old antagonism of Hindu and 
Mohammedan, representatives not only of two religions but of two 
civilisations, with numerous self-contained and exclusive minorities all 
a prey to anxiety for their future and profoundly suspicious of the 
majority and of one another, and with the rigid divisions of caste, itself 
a denial of every democratic principle. In these circumstances though 
communal representation must be accepted as inevitable at the present 
time, it is a strange commentary on some of the democratic provisions 
to which we have listened. We lay stress on these facts because in truth 
they are in the essence of the problem and we should be doing no good 
service to India by glazing them over. In the face of these difficulties 
those upon whom responsibility will rest, whether they be in India or 
this Country, should have all reasonable scope for overcoming them by 
the method of trial and error. But for this purpose it is necessary to 
constitute adequate machinery for redress. For this reason we are 
recommending the provision of full authority in the Governor-General 
to give directions in all matters over which the Provincial Governors have 
a discretion. Undoubtedly he may be hampered in correcting Provincial 
mistakes by Ministers who are supported by members representing 
Provincial Assemblies. That is inevitable with a Central responsible 
government and with indirect election of the legislature. But we think 
it very important to secure what power we can for the Governor-General, 
though we recognize that the burden thrown upon him by our proposals 
requires an almost unexampled degree of ability and versatility both of 
himself and his personal staff. Nevertheless, we are not sure that it 
might not be requisite to add still further to the load, and it may well 
be that in the new Constitution he ought to be furnished with over-riding 
ordinance powers in the case of the Provinces, as we are proposing that 
he should possess in the case of the Centre, to use when necessity requires. 
These ordinance powers, in the case of the Centre if not in the Provinces, 
are certainly necessary. We agree, as has been contended, that under 
the present constitution the central government is unduly weak. The 
ordinance power would we hope serve to protect the future central power 
from any loss of prestige such as it is said with some truth that the present 
government of India may be incurring. But what is much more to be 
feared in any future constitution than the loss of prestige by the Govern- 
ment is the loss of prestige by the Gk)vemor-GeneraL We are not without 
anxiety that with a responsible government he would be exposed naked to 
the pressure not only of the legislature but even of his own 3\Iinisters 
where he differs from them, in the whole field of the reserved services, 
in his relations with the Princes, and in the discharge of his special 
responsibilities when he feels called upon to use them. 

“15. It is necessary to add that in considering the reforms which 
we are about to recommend to Parliament we should find a British- 
India Federation to present even greater difficulties than a federation 
which embraces the States as well. Indeed, we believe that the feeling 
amongst our colleagues against a purely British-India Federal Govern- 
ment is overwhelming, and for these reasons. There is no question that 
the States have some grounds for complaining of the want of attention 
paid to their views by the Government of India in the past. A British- 
Tndia Federal Centre would have to deal, as now, with matters intimately 
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It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 11, line 44, to page 12, 
line 2, to leave out from the beginning of line 44 on page 11 to (** can ^*) in 
line 2 on page 12 and to insert ('* Tliis attitude of non-interference has not, 
‘‘indeed, prevented the Government of India from introducing reforms in 
“ many matters, to use Lord Lansdowne's words, * where demands preferred 
“ ‘ in the name of religion would lead to practices inconsistent with individual 
“ ‘ safety and the public peace, and condemned by every system of law and 
** ‘ morality in the world/ Yet it must be recognised that, in a country where 
“ the habits and customs of the people are so closely bound up with their 
“ religious beliefs, this attitude, however justifiable it may have been, has 
‘‘ sometimes had the result of making it difficult for the Government to carr}’^ 
“into efEect social legislation in such matters (to name onl}?’ two obvious 
“ instances) as child marriage and the problem of the untouchables. It has 
“ become increasingly evident in recent years that the obstacles to such 
“ legislation ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 18 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 18 is postponed. 


Paragraph 19 is again read. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax. Page 12, line 25, after (“ future **) 
to insert (“In the special circumstances of India “). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax. Page 12, line 26, to leave out 
(“ expressed “) and to insert (“ reinforced “). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 19 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 19 is postponed. 


Paragraph 20 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 12, line 32, after (“ life.'*) 
to insert : — 

(“It must give full weight, indeed, to the testimony of the Statutory 
Commission that, in spite of the disadvantages of dyarchy on %vhich 
the Commission laid such stress, Indians have shown, since 1921, a 
marked capacity for the orderly conduct of Parliamentary business, 
a capacity which has grown steadily with the growth of their experience. 
We cannot doubt that this apprenticeship in Parliamentary methods 
has profoundly affected the whole character of Indian public life, both 
by uddening the circle of those who have had practical contact %vith 
the affairs of government and by stimulating the growth of a public 
conscience amongst the educated classes as a whole. But other facts 
must also be franldy recognized.*') 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 12, line 36, to leave out 
(“ two organized **) and to insert (“ great *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Snell. Page 12, line 37, to leave out from (“ each '*) 
to the second (“ and **) and to insert (“ desiring to act vdth public spirit 
" and in good faith ; **) 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 13, line 2, to leave out 
from ('* caste **) to (*' In **). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is ^nthd^awn. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 13, line 2, to leave out from 
' itself ") to {'* democratic ”) and to insert (** inconsistent with.*’) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 20 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 20 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 21 to 23 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 24 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 15, lines 4 and 5 after (*' a ”) 
in line 4 to insert (” strong and impartial ”) and to leave out (’* at once dis- 
interested and incorruptible.”) in lines 4 and 5. 

The same are agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 15, lines 6 and 7, to leave 
out from (” prized ”) in line 6 to {” In ”) in line 7. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 24 is again read, as amended. * 

The further consideration of paragraph 24 is postponed. 

Paragraph 25 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and l\'Ir. Foot. Page 15, lines 
30 and 31, to leave out from (” whole,”) in line 30 to the end of the sentence 
and to insert (” and for intervention should the responsible Ministries and 
” legislatures fail in their duty”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdra^vn. 

Paragraph 25 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 25 is postponed. 

Paragraph 26 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 16, lines 16 to 18, to leave 
out from (” India ”) in line 16 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 26 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 26 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 27 to 29 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 30 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and Mr. Foot. Page 18, lines 29 
and 30, to leave out from (” to ”) in line 29 to the end of line 30 and to insert 
(" give steadfast support to strong and stable central government ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 30 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 30 is postponed. 

Paragraph 31 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 19, line 26, to leave out 
(” incoherence ”) and to insert (” confusion ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 31 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 31 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 32 to 36 are again read and postponed. 
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It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page II, line 44, to page 12, 
line 2, to leave out from the beginning of line 44 on page 11 to (" can '*) in , 
line 2 on page 12 and to insert This attitude of non-interference has not^ 
'' indeed, prevented the Government of India from introducing reforms in 
" many matters, to use Lord Lansdowne’s words, ' where demands preferred 
‘ in the name of religion would lead to practices inconsistent with individual 
' safety and the public peace, and condemned by every system of law and 
” ' morality in the world. ’ Yet it must be recognised that, in a country where 
the habits and customs of the people are so closely bound up with their 
religious beliefs, this attitude, however justifiable it may have been, has 
'' sometimes had the result of making it difficult for the Government to cany 
"into effect social legislation in such matters (to name onl}?* two obwous 
" instances) as child marriage and the problem of the untouchables. It has 
" become increasingly evident in recent years that the obstacles to such 
" legislation "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 18 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 18 is postponed. 


Paragraph 19 is again read. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax. Page 12, line 25, after (" future ") 
to insert (" In the special circumstances of India "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax. Page 12, line 26, to leave out 
(" expressed ") and to insert (" reinforced "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 19 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 19 is postponed. 

Paragraph 20 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 12, line 32, ^ter (" life.’*) 
to insert : — 

("It must give full weight, indeed, to the testimony of the Statutory 
Commission that, in spite of the disadvantages of dyarchy on which 
the Commission laid such stress, Indians have shown, since 1921, a 
marked capacity for the orderly conduct of Parliamentary business, 
a capacity which has gro\vn steadily with the growth of their experience. 
We cannot doubt that this apprenticeship in Parliamentary methods 
has profoundly affected the whole character of Indian public life, both 
by widening the circle of those who have had practical contact Avith 
the affairs of government and by stimulating the growth of a public 
conscience amongst the educated classes as a whole. But other facts 
must also be frankly recognized.**) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 12, line 36, to leave out 
("two organized**) and to insert ("great**). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Snell. Page 12, line 37, to leave out from (" each **) 
to the second (" and **) and to insert (" desiring to act with public spirit 
" and in good faith ; **) 

The samfe is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian). Page 13, line 2, to leave out 
from ('* caste ”) to (“ In 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is \nthdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 13, line 2, to leave out from 
(“itself'") to (“democratic ”) and to insert (“inconsistent 'with.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 20 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 20 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 21 to 23 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 24 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 15, lines 4 and 5 after (“ a ") 
in line 4 to insert (“ strong and impartial ") and to leave out (“ at once dis- 
“ interested and incorruptible."') in lines 4 and 5. 

The same are agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 15, lines 6 and 7, to leave 
out fiom (“ prized ’") in line 6 to (“ In "’) in line 7. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 24 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 24 is postponed. 

Paragraph 25 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (]\I. Lothian) and Mr. Foot. Page 15, lines 
30 and 31, to leave out from (“ whole,"’) in line 30 to the end of the sentence 
and to insert (“ and for intervention should the responsible Ministries and 
“legislatures fail in their duty"). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is witildra^vn. 

Paragraph 25 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 25 is postponed. 

Paragraph 26 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 16, lines 16 to 18, to leave 
out from (“ India ") in line 16 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 26 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 26 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 27 to 29 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 30 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M. Lothian) and Mr. Foot. Page 18, lines 29 
and 30, to leave out from (“ to "") in line 29 to the end of line 30 and to insert 
(“ give steadfast support to strong and stable central government "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 30 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 30 is postponed. 

Paragraph 31 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 19, line 26, to leave out 
(“ incoherence ") and to insert (“ confusion "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 31 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 31 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 32 to 36 are again read and postponed. 
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Paragraph 37 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Page 20&, lines 24 and 25, to leave out from ('* both *') to the end 
of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
i\lr. Foot. Page 20b, line 34, at the end to insert (" Nor do we think that the 
political life of India can safely be divided into watertight compartments. 
'' Important problems in the field of social reform will have to be dealt with 
“ by the central as well as by the provincial legislatures. The control of the 
economic life of India a\i 11 depend more upon the federal legislature tlian 
“ upon the provinces. To place full responsibility for these subjects upon 
“ Indian Ministers and legislatures in the provinces^ while imposing the 
responsibility for them in the c^tre on the Governor-General subject to 
constant criticism by a legislature which is not responsible seems to us 
likely to produce the maximum of friction if it did not lead to deadlock.”) 
The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 37 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 37 is postponed. 

Paragraph 38 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (hi. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Page 203, line 35, to leave out (*' Lastly, the fine can ^*) and to 
insert (” We think therefore that the third of the three possible lines of 
division is by far the best, namely that the line should "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdravm. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M. Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot. Page 203, line 40, after ('* Departments ") to insert (*' This would be, 
in effect, to make Indians responsible for policy over the whole field of 
'' internal government while reserving to the Governor-General responsibility 
'' for defence and foreign policy and imposing upon the Governor-General and 
** the Governors a special responsibility for safeguarding law and order, the 
rights of minorities, the ultimate ste-bility of the finances, the legitimate 
** interests of the Services and a number of other matters over the whole field 
‘‘ of government, if, and only if, the responsible Ministries and legislatures 
fail to discharge the responsibility placed on them under the new 
constitution.*’) 

The amendment by leave of the Committee, is withdra^vn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Reading, the Lord Ker (M, Lothian), and 
Mr. Foot, Page 20c, line to leave out (" with much force **). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 38 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 38 is postponed. 

Paragraph 39 is again read. . 

It is moved by the Lord Ker (M, Lothian), the Marquess of Reading, and 
Mr. Foot. Page 20c, line 41, after (** finance *') to insert (“ The existence of a 
" large standing charge for defence does not lessen the financial responsibility 
“ of Ministers. Fax the greater part of most national budgets are, in effect, 
** unalterable because they are the results of commitments arising out of 
** the past in the field of foreign relations or of social reform. The margin of 
** discretion which is available to Ministers any^vhere in increasing or re- 
“ ducing taxation or altering expenditure is usually small and this margin, 
** in India, ^vill be within the control of klinisters, subject to the Govemor- 
General’s special responsibility in the financial sphere. Ministers vdll 
naturally wish to save money on defence in order that they may spend it 
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** on * nation building ' departments under their own charge. But in point 
** of fact the cost of Indian defence, though a large proportion of the Central 
budget is, compared mth the whole of the resources of India, central 
and provincial, considerably less than the cost of defence in some other 
“ countries containing a smaller population than that of India. We believe 
“ that responsible Indian Ministers will be not less anxious for adequate 
** defence that tlie Governor- General and ^vill usually after discussion with 
“ him, support his \dew of Avhat is necessary and will be able to convince their 
” follo\ving in the legislature that it is sound/*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 39 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 39 is postponed. 

Paragraph 40 is again postponed.' 

Paragraph 41 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 20e, line 26, to leave out 
(" Whose opinions are *’) and to insert (“ their opinions have been **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 2 Of, lines 26 and 27, to 
leave out (** who are *') and to insert (“ they have shown themselves **). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 41 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 41 is postponed. 

Paragraph 42 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 42A is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 20g, line 13, after (" plain **) 
to insert (" The plea put forward by Indian public men on behalf of India is 
“ essentially a plea to be allowed the opportunity of applying principles and 
“ doctrines which England hefself has taught ; and all sections of public 
“ opinion in this country are agreed in principle that this plea should be 
admitted.'*) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 20g, line 2 1 , after (''rejected, **) 
to insert (" the rejection will be generally regarded in India as a denial of the 
" whole plea and **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved b}^ the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 20g, line 23, after the first 
(" the **) to insert (" measure of harmony achieved in British India by the *') 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 42 A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 42A is postponed. 

Paragraph 42B is again postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-pa 
Ten o'clock. 
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Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Ker (M. Lothian). 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess oi 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. 'Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 

Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of jj-esterday are read. 

Paragraphs 43 to 63 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 64 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 30, line 23, to 
leave out from (“ in in line 23 to (*' to '*) in line 24 and to insert ('* the 
exercise of any powers conferred on him by the Constitution Act, except 
in relation to such matters as will be left by that Act ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 30, line 39, after 
practice.'') to insert ('* It follows from what we have said above that the 
Ministers will not be concerned mth the appointment of the Governor 
himself "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 64 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 64 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 65 to 132 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 133 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 66, line 6, after 
e.g.”) to insert by allowing women to nialce application by letter 
(responsibility for satisfying the registering officer of their eligibility for 
** enrolment resting with the applicant) "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 133 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 133 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 134 to 161 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 162 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 83, line 4, at the 
end to insert (" It is hardly necessairy to add that Ministers will not be con- 
cerned with the appointment of the Governor-General himself.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 162 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 162 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 163 to 173 are again postponed. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report (vfde infra, paras. 1-42B, pp. 470>-49I ; and 
vide supra, paras. 43-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as published. (Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see pp. 521-544), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 174 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoarc and Mr. Butler. Page SS, line 32, «at the 
end to insert (“ It has been urge<l upon us that, in order to build up an 
" informed opinion upon Defence questions, a statutory' Cominittcc of the 
•** Legislature should bo established. We understand that, outside the formal 
** opportunities of discussing Defence questions on such occasions as the 
Defence Budget, opportunities arc already given to members of the Legis- 
laturc to inform tircmsclvcs uj>on Army questions ; and, provided that the 
*' extent and methods of consultation are clearly understood to rest in the 
" di.'^crction of the Govcnior*Gcneia), we see no objection to the formation 
** of any Committee or Committees that the Federal Govcnimcnt and 
• ** Legislature may consider useful. We feel, however, that this is cssentiaHy a 
** question to l>c settled by the I^'gislaturc and not by the Constitution Act/’) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 174 is again read as amended. 

The furtlicr consideration of panigraph 174 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 175 to 203 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 201 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Ho.irc and Mr. liutler. Page 102, line 24, to 
leave out (” nine ”) and to insert f" six ”), 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (4). Not Cotitcnts (21). 

Earl PevL Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Mr. Butler. Marquess of Salisbury'. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc. Marquess of Zetland. 

Earl Wiriterton. Marquess of Linlithgow. 

.M.arquess of Kcading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Viscount Halifax. 

J^rd Middleton. 

Lord Kcr (M. Lothian). 

Ijoxil Hnrdinge oi Penshurst. 

J-ord Snell. 

I-ord Kankcillour. 

l^rd lintchiron of Montrose. 

Mr, Attlee. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Ch.anihcrlaiii. 

. Sir Jiegiiiald CrTiddock, 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. I-oot. 

I^rd Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Tlic .said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 204 is again nsad. 

Tire further C(jnsiderati«>n «if paragraph 204 is j>ostpo*i<‘d. 

Paragraphs 20, a to 227 arc again postponed. 

The Appendix (11) is again read. 

It is moved bj' Mr. liutler and Sir Saniucd lloare. Page 115, line 15, after 
f ' House/') to insert (" TJie question of special provisioti foi] Depressed 
Classes among the (hmeral scats requires consideration csj^ccially in relation 
to the Central IVovince;; ”), 

The same is agreed to. 

The Appendix (II) in again read, an amended. 

The further consideration of Appendix (H) i.s [wstponed. 

TIic Appendix (III) is again postp<)ned. 

Paragraphs 228 to 330 arc again postponed. 
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Paragraph 331 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 183, lines 2 to 6, to leave 
out from dominion *') in line 2 to ('* Lastly **) in line 6. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 331 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 331 i? postponed. 

Paragraph 332 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgo\V. Page 183, in the footnote 
after (“ etc, to insert (” by whomsoever made"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 332 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 332 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 333 to 336 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 337 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 184, line 37, to leave 
out from (" that ") to (" shall ") and to insert ("a proportion of the directors 
(which should, we think, not exceed one-half of the total number).") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 337 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 337 is postponed. 

Paragraph 338 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 184, line 43, to page 
185, line 1, to leave out from the beginning of the paragraph to (" But ") 
in line 1, page 185. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 185, line 2, to leave out 
{" clearly ”) and to insert (" still ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow/ Page 185, lines 3 and 4, to 
leave out ("in accordance with these statutory prohibitions"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 185, line 28, to leave 
out (" found themselves strictly bound ") andtoiiisert (" regarded the exercise 
" of their discretion as restricted "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 185, line 29, after 
(" that ") to insert (" the Instrument of Instructions of the Govemor- 
General and the Governor should require him,"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 185, line 30, to leave out 
{" the Governor-General or a Governor ") and to insert (" he "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 185, lines 32 and 33, 
to leave out (" he should be instructed "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 185, line 34, at the end 
to insert (" We need hardly add that the effect of our recommendations , 
" for the statutory prohibition of certain specified forms of discrimination 
" would lay open to challenge in the Courts as being ultra vires^ any legislative 
" enactment which is inconsistent "with these prohibitions, evenif the Govemqr- 
General or the Governor has assented to it 
The same is agreed to. 
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Paxagrapii 338 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 338 is posl^joned. 

Paragraph 339 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 185, hne 42, to page 186, 
line 5, to leave out from (" suggestion/') in line 42, page 185, to But "') in 
line 5, page 186, and to insert (“ Except in certain cases in which a qualification 
" has been specially recogmsed by or under some Indian law as giving a title 
" to practice, persons holding United Kingdom qualifications at present follow 
" tieir professions in India without restraint but have always been subject 
" to such restrictions as the present Indian Legislatures might have imposed, 
" We think that the Indian Legislatures of the future should equally be free 
'' to prescribe the conditions under which the practice of professions generally 
‘ is to be carried on.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 339 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 339 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 340 to 348 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 349 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 191, line 45, to 
leave out (" assessed ") and to insert (" determined, either in the fcst instance 

or on appeal,"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 349 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 349 is postponed. 

Paragraph 350 to 370 are again postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 202, line 17, 
after paragraph 370 (and before the appendix) to insert the following new 
paragraph : — 

{" 370 A. We attach special importance to the arbitration procedure 
mentioned above as a means of settling disputes on administrative issues 
between the Railway Authority and the Administrations of railways 
owned and worked by an Indian State. The Constitution Act should 
contain adequate provision to ensure reasonable facilities for the State's 
railway traffic and to protect its system against unfair or uneconomic 
competition or discrimination in the Feder^ Legislature. We consider 
that States owning and working a considerable railway system should 
be able to look to the arbitration machinery which we recommend for 
adequate protection in such matters. On iiie other hand, if any State 
is allowed to reserve, as a condition of accession, the right to construct 
railways in its territory notwithstanding Item (9) of the revised exclusive 
Federffi List, their right to do so should be subject to appeal by the 
Railway Authority to the same tribunal.") 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 370A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 370 A is postponed. 

The Appendix (IV) is again postponed. 

Paragraphs 371 to 413 are again postponed. 

' Paragraph 414 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and ]\fr. Butler. Page 229, lines 7 to 9, 
to leave out from (“ Ministers.") in line 7 to (" but ") in line 9, and to insert 
(" To avoid repeating at length what we have already said in earlier parts of 
" our Report, we think it desirable to make clear at this point our intention 
" that the modifications which we have recommended in the proposals in the 
" Indian \^ffiite Paper should muiatis mutandis be applied to the corresponding 
" proposals in the Burma White Paper.") 

The same is agreed to. 

(C 14542) 
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Paragraph 414 is again read^ as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 414 is postponed. 

Paragraph 415 is again read* 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 229, lines 27 to 41, 
to leave out from accepted '*) in line 27, to the end of the paragraph and 
to insert ('* Prwia facie the same considerations apply in Burma as would 
" apply if she were not separated from India but continued to constitute a 
" Province of British India. But it is necessary to take into account the special 
" factors which characterise conditions in Burma.**) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 415 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 415 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 229, after para- 
graph 415, to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(" 415A. Terrorism of tlie Bengal type is, we are informed, practically 
unkno^vn as an indigenous movement among Burmans, though the Indian' 
population in Rangoon does, we believe, from time to time include 
emissaries of the Bengal movement and the communal question, so far 
as it arises from strong religious antagonisms is comparatively unimport- 
ant in Burma though even there, wthin the resident Indian community, 
Hindu-Moslem conflicts are not unknown . But the place of these menaces 
to ordered Government is taken by racial rivalries between Indian and 
Burman, Burman and Cliinese, and sometimes between Karen and Burman, 
which upon occasions have flared up into acts of violence or persecution ; 
not many years ago the racial rivalry between the Burmans and the 
Indian community developed into a serious menace to the safety of the 
latter in the Delta and Coastal Districts, in which richer tracts it holds 
an increasingly important share in commerce, trade and labour supply. 
Again, serious crime — especially crimes of violence — appears to be more 
rife in Burma than in India. In proportion to population the percentage 
of murders, dacoities and cattle thefts exceeds (often greatly exceeds) 
the percentage in almost every other Province in British India. It has 
frequently been necessary to adopt special measures to deal with large- 
scale dacoities accompanied by murder, and waves of this type of crime 
are apt to develop into rebellions and guerilla warfare, as was shown by 
the recent grave rebellion and other similar revolts in the history of the 
country. The peace of the Province has at intervals been disturbed by 
conspiracies, sometimes originating across the border, led by exile pre- 
tenders claiming royal descent, or by persons supposed to be reincarnated 
national heroes, who play on the superstitions of the ignorant people. 
All these movements, if not properly handled from the outset, may throw 
a countryside into disorder and panic, and cause loss of life and property. 

Nevertheless, we are of opinion that the responsibility for Law and 
Order ought in future to rest on Ministers in Burma no less than in India, 
and for substantially the same reasons. But, at the same time, taking , 
into consideration the special features which we have described, of the 
situation in Burma, we think it essential that not only should the Governor 
of Burma have a special responsibility for the prevention of any grave 
menace to the peace and tranquillity of Burma and the powers that 
flow from this responsibility, but also that he, no less than the Governors 
of Indian Provinces, should be invested 'with the statutory powers which 
we have recommended in their case to equip them against attempts to 
overthrow by .violence the Government established by law. 

Further, the conditions which we have depicted manifestly necessitate 
the maintenance of an efficient and highly disciplined Pohce Force in 
Burma ; and we are strongly of opinion that the recommendations 
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uiitcli we have made in an earlier passage for tlie protection of the 
Police Force in Indian Provinces by protecting the statutes and rules 
which govern its internal organisation and discipline, should be adopted 
in Bumm also.*’) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraplis 416 to 425 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 426 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 234, line 29, after 
(" dissolved.”) to insert a reference to the following footnote : — 

(*‘ *Thc pow'er of dissolution rests, of course, with the Governor in his 
discretion: see; paragraph SKpra,'*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 426 is again read, as amended. 

The further considemtion of paragraph 426 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 427 to 430 arc again postponed. 

Paragraph 431 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 237, lines 19 to 26, 
to leave out from {** State.”) in line 19 to (" conflicts ”) in line 26. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 431 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 431 is postponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr, Butler. Page 241, after para- 
graph 43S, to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(” 43SA. There is a matter of importance to winch it will be convenient 
to refer at this point, namely, the principles on which recruitment to the 
Services wiiich in Burma after separation will correspond to the All-India 
Services, should be based. The Statutory Commission^ wixen recording 
in general terms its \icw*s as to the Government of a separated Burma 
laid great stress on the importance of building up these Services in the 
tradition of the AlMndia Services which the}" will replace, and said 
' The pace of Burmanisation must bo decided on its merits.* The 
ratios of European and Indian recruitment to the Indian Civil Service 
and Indian Police wiiich were approved in 1924 on the recommendation 
of the Lee Commission were designed to produce an equality of Europeans 
and Indians (in which tenn Burmans are included for this purpose) 
for India, including Burma, regarded as a wliole, by 1939 in the Indian 
Civil Service and by 1949 in the Indian Police. The basis of calculation 
was an All-India av-'cragc. and it has always been recognised that 
whereas, by the dates mentioned, there will be more Indians than 
Europeans in those Services, in some Provinces, in others there will be 
fewer. Burma falls in the latter category. From figures wdiich have 
been laid before us showing the change in ratio in the Indian Civil Service 
in Burma during the last decade, it is clear that an equality of Europeans 
and Burmans is unlikely to be attained by 1939 ; nor, w^e are informed, 
is equality likely to be attained in the Indian Police in Burma by 1949. 
Any attempt to expedite the attainment of such equality by sacrificing 
the standard required of recruits w*ould be destructive of the principle on 
which the Statutory Commission laid such emphasis, and might well be 
disastrous to Burma. Wc are of opinion that the * ■ ■ ' ' ■ ■ E • r 

and Burmans in the Services which in a separat ‘ ■ * ‘ 

place of the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police will be 
a relevant consideration in deciding wdien the projected enquiry 
into the question of future recruitment should take place for Burma ; 
and wc wish to endorse the opinion held by tlie Statutory Commission in 
the passage cited that, in the meantime, the important tiling in Burma’s 
interests is to preserve the standard of recruitment without too close a 
^ Report, Vol. II, para. 225. 

(C 14542) s2 
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consideration for the early attainment in Burma of what was no more 
than an average Bgure, calculated for the whole of India without strict 
regard to dijffering conditions in differing Provinces/*) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 438A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 438A is postponed. 

Paragraphs 439 to 442 are postponed. 

Paragraph 443 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 243, line 5, after 
('* and **) to insert ('* we approve them subject to the general application 
to the case of Burma, miitaiis mutandis, oi the modifications which we have 
made in the corresponding proposals originally submitted to us in relation 
** to India. In particular we recommend that there should be imposed on 
** the Governor of Burma an additional special responsibility corresponding 
** to that which^ we have recommended should be imposed on the Govemor- 
General of India for the prevention of discriminatory or penal treatment 
“ of imports from the United IGngdom.**) 

The same is agreed to. 


>cnal dis- 
riminatlon 
[gainst imports 
o and from 
^urma and India. 


Paragraph 443 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 443 is x>ostponed. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and IMr. Butler. Page 243, after para- 
graph 443, to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(“ 443 A. The general principle underlying the proposals submitted 
to us in this regard is that, inasmuch as the association between India 
and Burma in the last 50 years has been, broadly, of a similar na^re 
to that which has been built up over a longer period between the United 
Kingdom and India, Indians should be Sforded in Burma, generally, 
the same measure of protection, in regard to their business avocations 
and commercial undertakings as we have recommended for United 
Kingdom subjects. We think that this is right. Pursuing this principle, 
we think that the additional responsibility which, as we have mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph, should be laid upon the Governor to pro- 
tect imports into Burma from the United Kingdom from penal or dis- 
criminatory treatment, should extend to the protection of imports 
from India into Burma. And, in order that Burma should not be exposed, 
or feel that she is exposed by this recommendation to unequal treatment 
in this respect, we think that, reciprocally, the special responsibility 
with which the Governor-General of India is to be charged under our 
recommendation should extend to the case of the products of Burma 
imported into India.**) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 443A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 443A is postponed. 

Paragraph 444 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 243, line 11, after 
(“ referred **) to insert (*' deals also with a particular problem affecting the 
right of entiy of Indian subjects into Burma. It*’) 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 444 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 444 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 445 to 453 are again postponed. 

Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at half-past 
Two o’clock. 


^ Supra, para. 329. 
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Present : 


•RD Archbishop of Canterbury. 
•uEss OP Salisbury. 

OF Zbtu^nd. 

OP Reading. 

OF Derby. 
iscouNT Haufax. 

Middleton. 

Ker (M. Lothian). 
Hardinge of Penshurst. 

► Snell. 

^ • Rankeillour. 

*RD Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton, 


The Lord Archbishop of Canterbury in the Chair« 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 1 is again postponed. 

FUxagraph 2 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the 
of Linlithgow. Page 3, line 40, after ('* communities/') to insert 
and to the Indian Christians now numbering some 6,000,000 "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 2 is again read, as amended. 

X . further omiaideration of paragraph 2 is postponed. 

3 to 24 are again postponed, 
oragraph 25 is again read. 

I, is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the 
. ■ of Linlithgow. Page 15, line 26, to leave out (" It") and to insert 
Under the new system of Provincial Autonomy, it will bo an authority 
as it were, in reserve ; but those upon whom it is conferred must 
all times be ready to intervene, if the responsible Ministers and the 
should f^ in their duty. This power of intervention ")- 
same is agreed to. 

25 is again read, as amended. 

further consideration of paragraph 25 is postponed. 

26 is again postpcmed. 

27 is again read. 

t is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain on behalf of the Lord Eustace 
^ . Page 16, line 38, to leave out from (" risks ") to the end of the paragraph 
to insert (" If Parliament should decide to create an All*India Federation, 
actual establishment of the new Central Legislature may without 
be deferred for so long as may be necessary to complete arrangements 
bringing the representatives of the States into it ; but its form must be 
« in the Constitution Act itself.") 
same is agreed to. 

^ - 27 is again read, as amended, 
further consideration of paragraph 27 is postponed. 

amendoieivta are to the Draft Report (vide supra, paras. 1-42B. pp. 470-491 ; and 
paras. 4S-453, pp. 64-253) and NOT to the Report as publishea. (Vol. I. Put 1.) 
is attached (see pp. 521^44), showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend* 
to each paragraph can be found. 

14542) S8 
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On Question : — 

Not Contents (13). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury; 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl Peel. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Mr, Cocks. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr, Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy; 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 15 to leave out 
does not lessen ”) and to insert (*' circumscribes but by no means 
destroys 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 25 to 29» to leave out 
from ('* charge.") in line 25 to the end of line 29 and to insert (*' but we 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Line 48> to leave out 
(" State Rulers ") and to insert (" Princes 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 39 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 39 is postponed. 


Contents (11). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeiliour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


Paragraph 40 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 20e, line 3, to leave out 
(" (as the Statutory Commission saw) "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 40 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of "paragraph 40 is postponed. 

Paragraph 4 1 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 42 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 20f, lines 18 and 19, 
to leave out (" in form if not in substance "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Snell, IMr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Morgan Jones. 
Lines 19 to 21, to leave out from (" recommend.") in line 19 to (" But ") in 
line 21. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn, 
w It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and IMr. Butler. Page 20f, line 20, to leave 
out (" party ") and to insert (" section of opinion "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 20f, line 21, to leave 
out (" of any kind must ") and to insert (" appears to "). 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by Sir Samuel Moarc and Mr. Butler. Page 20f, line 31, to 
leave out (“ at least indicated |X)ssibilities *’) and to insert (*' shown their 
** willingness to go much lurthcr than seemed possible at the time of the 
** Statutory' Commission’s Keport in the direction 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved b\* Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 20 f, lines 33 to 35, 
to leave out from ('* Federation in lino 33 to tUo end oC tho scntonco. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 42 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 42 is postponed. 


Paragraph 42 A is again postponed. 


Paragrapli 42B is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf of tlie Viscount Halifax, Page 
20g. line 30, to leave out (" of a people ”) and to insert (” that arc engaged ”), 
The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is witlidrami. 

Paragraph 42B is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 42B is postponed. 

Paragraph 43 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 44 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardingc of Penshurst. Page 21, line 18, to leave 
out (“ is well enough “) and to insert ('* will ser\'c '*). 

Tlje .same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 44 is again read* as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 44 is postponed. 


Paragraph 45 is again postponed. 


Paragrapli 46 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 22, line 4, to leave out 
(’* a Governor ”) and to insert (" an Bxccutive *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 46 is again read, as postponed. 

The further consideration of paragraph 46 is again postponed. 


Paragraphs 47 to 51 arc again postponed. 


Paragraph 52 is again read. 

It is moved b)^ the Jjoul Kankcillour. Page 25, line 20, at the end to insert 
It will be ncccssarj” under this plan to make provision for the formal record 
" oi the Govenior-Gencrars decisions as having statutory force **). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 52 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 52 is postponed. 
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Paragraphs 53 and 54 is again postponed* > 

Paragraph 55 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 26, line 23, after 
conclusion **) to insert (*', as we have already indicated "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 55 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 55 is postponed. 

Paragraph 56 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 57 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, the Marquess of Zetland and 
Mr. Codes. Page 27, line 17, to leave out (" over "), 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 57 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 57 is postponed. . 

Paragraphs 58 and 59 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 60 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee. Page 29, lines 5 to 9, to leave out from 
(” controversy ; '*) in line 5 to the end of the sentence and to insert (“ the 
question has been re-examined by the Secretary of State for India with the 
assistance of several of our members and we recommend that the boundaries 
should be in accordance with the conclusions^ thus reached, namely that 
there should be added to the Province as defined in the White Paper.^ 

((?) that portion of the Je5q)ore Estate which the Orissa Committee 
of 1932 recommended should be transferred to Orissa ; 

(b) the Parlakimedi and Jalantra Maliahs, 

(c) a small portion of the Parlakimedi Estate, including Parlaldmedi 
Town.'') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 60 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 60 is postponed. . 


Paragraphs 61 to 67 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 68 is again read. It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, 
Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. Page 32, lines 18 to 25, to leave 
out from ('* otherwise ") in line 18 to the end of the paragraph. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 68 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 68 is postponed. 


2 Vide Record No. 

^ Proposal 61, second paragraph. 
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Paragniplis 69 anci 70 arc ag«ain postponed. 


Paragraph 71 is again read. 

. It Is moved bv tlie Lord Middleton. Page 33, Jine 3/, to leave out 
r public 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 71 is again read, as amended. 

The furtlicr consideration of pvvragraph 71 is postponed. 


Paragraph 72 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoaro on behalf of the Viscount Halifax. Page 34, 
line 14, to leave out (" readily admit ") and to insert (" consider *’). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 72 is again read, as amended. 

Tlic further consideration of panigraph 72 is postponed. 


Paragraph 73 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 34, lines 2S and 29, to leave out from (** Governor *’) in line 2S to 
('* consult **) in line 29, and to insert ('* should as a general rule 

TJjc same is di.sagrced to. 

It is moved by the Lord Lustacc Percy. Page 34, lines 34 and 35, to leave 
out (" Indian constitutional problem and to insert evolution of the 
** Indian Constitution *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by tl»c Lord Eustace Percy. Page 34, line 35, to leave out 
{** in the ease of India 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 34, line 36, to leave out 
the second ('* the '*) and to insert (‘* its 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 34, line 37, to leave out 
(** of that evolution '"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 73 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 73 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 74 and 75 arc again postponed. 
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necessity to avoid action which , might prejudice the credit of India as a 
whole in the money markets of the world, and where so considerable a 
proportion of the revenues are needed for the expenditure of the resewed 
departments.'* The Statutory Commission point out^ that the Central 
Government, through their powers of control over Provincial Borrowing, 
should be able to exercise a salutary influence over Provinces. 'We 
also attach importance to this method of checking improvidence on the 
part of a Province, and, as we explain below,® we approve, subject to one 
modification, the proposals in the White Paper for the regulation of 
provincial borro^ving. 

It is moved by The Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 9 and 10, to leave out 
from (** view.") in line 9 to {" will ") in hne 10 and to insert (" We shall 
" have certain recommendations to make below which "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line II, to leave out (" their ”) 
and to insert (" the ") and after (" discharge ") to insert (" of his special 
responsibilities "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 12 and 13 to leave out 
from (" resources ") in line 13 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 79A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 79A is postponed. 


Paragraphs 80 and 81 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 82 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 38, lines 16 and 17, 
to leave out (" constitutional "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 82 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 82 is postponed. . 


Suggested 

methods 

for 

meeting 
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Paragraph 83 is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

" 83. We have considered various suggestions to meet this difficulty ^ 
(1) that the Gkjvernor should be empowered, if he thought fit, to appoi^ 
a Minister from outside the Legislature, the Minister so appoint^ 
having precisely the same status as other Ministers and sharing their 
policy and political fortunes, with the right to take part in all pro- 
ceedings of the Legislature, though not entitled to vote ; (2) that 
in addition to the elected members, there should be one or two members 
nominated by the Governor, who would be eligible for appointment as 
Mnisters, though not necessarily so appointed ; (3) that the ^ C^vernor 
should be empowered, if he desired to have an outside Minister, to 
nominate the person whom he selected as a member ad hoc of the 
Legislature ; and (4) that the Ministers themselves should be empowered, 

* Infra, para. 170. 

® Infra, para. 262. 
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if so requested by the Governor, to co*opt someone from outside and 
present him to the Governor for appointment. We can see no advantage, 
and many disad\-antages, in the second and third of tlicsc suggestions, 
and the fourth is oj^n to the grave objection that it would infringe the 
Governor's prerogative. The only plan, therefore, which, in our opinion, 
merits consideration is the first We Iiave, however, come to the con- 
clusion that such advantages as might be anticipated from a provdsion 
in the Constitution Act enabling the Governor to appoint to his Ministry 
one or more persons who arc not members of the Legislature would weigh 
little in the balance against the dislike and suspicion which such a 
pro\dsion would imdoubtcdh* be viewed almost universally in India — a 
dislike and suspidon so strong tliat we think it unlikely tliat any Governor 
25 would, in fact, find it j>ossible to exercise such a power. We recommend, 
therefore, that tlic proposal in tlie White Paper to which we have alluded^ 
should remain unchanged." 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milnc. Line 25, to leave out 
(" possible ") and to insert {" desirable "), 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdra^\Ti. 

Paragrapli S3 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 83 is postponed. 


Priragraph 85 is again raad. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. ]\Iorgan Jones, and the T^rd Snell. 
Page 40. line 13. to Ic:ivc out from (" he ") to (" coasiilt ") .and to insert 
("should as a general rule "), 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withd^a^\'n. 

Paragraph 85 is again read, as amended. 

Tlic furtlicr consideration of paragraph 85 is x>ostponcd. 


Paragraph 86 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 40, line 32, to leave out 
' depends ") and to insert (" depend "). 

Tlic same is agreed to. 

Paragrapli 86 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 86 is postponcxl. 


Para{;raph 87 is read as amended, and is as follows : — 

" 87. We find ourselves unable to conceive a govcnimcnl to which the 
2 quality of responsibility could be attributed, if it had no responsibility for 
order. In no other sphere lias the word " rcsponsiblility "so profound 
and significant a meaning ; and nothing muII afford Indians the 


Control of 
law and order 
an essential 
attribute of 
responsible 
government. 
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opportunity of demonstrating more conclusively their fitness to govern 
themselves ihan their action in tliis sphere. From one point of view 
indeed the transfer of these functions to an Indian Minister may be in 
the interest of the police themselves, whom it vnll no longer be possible 
to attack, as they have been attacked in the past, as agents of oppression 
acting on behalf of an alien power ; but we prefer to base our conclusion 
upon the broader grounds indicated above. Nevertheless, it must not be 
supposed that we are blind to the rislcs implicit in the course which we 
advocate ; for these, in our opinion, cannot be regarded lightly or as the 
phantoms of a reactionary imagination. The qualities most essential 
in a police force, discipline, impartiality^ and confidence in its ofiicers, 
arc precisely tliose which would be most quicldy undermined by any 
suspicion of political influence or pressure exercised from above ; and it 
would indeed be disastrous if in any Province the jx)lice force, to whose 
constancy and discipline in most difficult circumstances India owes a 
debt not easily to be repaid, were to be sacrificed to the exigencies of a 
party or to appease the political supporters of a Minister. If, therefore, 
the transfer is to be made, as we think it should, it is essential that the 
Force should be protected so far as possible against these risks, and in the 
follo\\*ing paragraphs wc make recommendations designed to secure this 
protection." 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 2, after {" for ") to 
insert (" public "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 87 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 87 is postponed. 


Paragraph 88 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

" 88. First, there are the proposals already made in the \^^hite Paper. 
The Governor is to have a special responsibility for * the prevention 
of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Province, or any 
part thereof The effect of this, as of all otlier special responsibilities, 
is to enable the Governor, if he thinks that the due discharge of his 
special responsibility so requires, to reject any proposals of his Ministers, 
or himself to initiate action which his Ministers decline to take. Further, 
there flows from this special responsibility, not only the right to overrule 
his Ministers, but also special powers — legislative and financial — to 
enable him to carry into execution any course of action which requires 
legislative provision or the provision of supply. If, therefore, the 
Governor should be of opinion tliat the action or inaction of Ministers 
is jeopardising the peace or tranquillity of the Province, it will be his 
duty to take action to meet the situation. It the situation is one requiring 
immediate action, he will issue any executive order which he may 
consider necessary. If the situation is one which cannot be dealt with 
by an isolated executive order — if tlie Minister in charge of the Depart- 
ment appears unable to administer his charge on lines which the Governor 
regards as consistent with the due discharge of his special responsibility — 
the Governor will dismiss and replace the Minister (and, if necessary, 
the Ministers as a body, wth or without resort to a dissolution of the 
Legislature). If he fails to find an alternative Government capable 
of administering Law and Order on lines consistent with the discharge 
of his special responsibility, he will be obliged to declare a breakdown 
of the constitution, and to assume to himself all such powers as he 
judges requisite to retrieve the situation. We are not contemplating 
such a course of events as probable ; but, if it occurs, provision is made 
to meet it." 
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It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Lines 20 and 22, to leave 
out the brackets, and to leave out the second ('" and ”) in line 20 and 
to insert {“ or 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 27 to after 
(*' occurs/’) to insert (*’ we point out that ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

’ Paragraph 88 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 88 is postponed, 

« 

Paragraph 89 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

89. We turn now to our o^vn further recommendations for the 
specific protection of the Police Force itself. Of course, the due discharge 
• of his special responsibility for peace and tranquillity "will, in itself, 
entitle the Governor to intervene immediately if, by reason of ill-timed 
measures of economy or the attempted exertion of political influence 
on the Police Force or from any other cause, the morale or the efficiency 
of that Force is endangered. Further, the Governor has another special 
responsibility : it is his duty to secure to the members of the Police, 
as of other Public Services, any rights provided for them by the Constitu- 
tion Act and to safeguard their legitimate interests. These are important 
1 safeguards, but there is a special factor in police administration which 
requires to be specially protected. We refer to the body of Regulations 
known as the " Police Rules promulgated from time to time under 
powers given by the various Police Acts. A large number of the Rules 
deal with matters of quite minor importance and are constantly amended, 
in practice, on the responsibility of the Inspector-General of Police 
himself. It would be unnecessary to require the Governor's consent 
to every amendment of this kind. But the subject matter of some of 
the Rules is so vital to the well-being of the Police Force that they ought 
not, in our opinion, to be amended \vithout the Governor's consent ; 
and the same consideration applies a fortiori to the Acts themselves, which 
:2 form the statutory basis of the Rules. Our aim should be to ensure that 
the internal organisation and discipline of the Police continue to be 
regulated by the Inspector-General, and to protect both him and the 
Ministers themselves from political pressure in this vital field. We, 
26 therefore, recommend that the consent of the Governor, given in his dis- 
cretion, should be required to any legislation which would amend or 
repeal the General Police Act in force in the Province or any other 
Police Acts (such as the Bombay City Police Act, the Calcutta Police 
Act, the Madras City Police Act, and Acts regulating Military Police in 
Pi*ovinces where such forces exist). We further recommend that any 
requirement in any of these Acts that Rules made under them shall be 
made or approved by the local Government is to be construed as 
involving the consent of the Governor, given in his. discretion, to the 
maldng or amendment of any Rules, which, in his opinion, relate to, or 
. 36 affect, the organisation or discipline of the Police." 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 11, to leave out (" a 
" special factor ") and to insert (" one element "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the IMarquess of Linlithgow. Line 22, to leave out {" should 
" be ") and to insert (" is "). 

The same is agreed to. - 

It is - moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 26, after the first 
.(" the ") to insert (" prior "). 

The same is agreed to. 

(C 14542) * T 
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It is moved by the Lord Raiihcillour. Line 36, at the end to insert {'* It 
\nll of course be open to the Govenior-General in liis discretion to give 
'' directions to the Provincial Governor as to the maldng, maintenance, 
" abrogation, or amendment of all such rules."). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 89 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 89 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 90 and 91 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 92 is read, as amended, and is as follows 

"92. But, even so, the circumstances set out above render it imperative 
to arm the Governor with powers which will ensure that the measures 
taken to deal with terrorism and other activities of rcvolutionar}’ con- 
spirators are not less efficient and unhesitating than thc 3 ^ have been in 
the past. Wc are, indeed, particularly anxious not to absolve Indian 
r\Iinistcrs, in Bengal or clscwlierc, from the responsibility for combating 
terrorism, and we think that such executive dut^^ should be clearly laid 
upon them. But the issues at stake arc so important, and the con- 
sequences of inaction, or even of half-hearted action, for even a short 
period of time, may be so disastrous, that the Governor of any Pro%dnce 
must, in our opinion, have a special power over and above his special 
responsibilit}^ * for the prevention of an}’ grave menace to peace and 
trauqu^il^t 3 ^' to take into his ovm hands the discharge of this duty, even 
from the outset of the new Constitution. This purpose would not be 
adequately served b}’ placing the Special Branch of the Provincial Police 
alone in the personal diarge of the Governor. That course lias been urged 
upon us, but wc are convinced that it falls short of what is required. 
Instead, we recommend that the Constitution Act should spccificallj’ 
empower the Governor, at his discretion, if he regards the peace and 
tranquillity of tlic Province as endangered by the activities, overt or 
secret, of persons committing or conspiring to commit crimes of violence 
intended to overthrow the Government, by law established, and if he 
considers that the situation cannot othcn\dsc be effectively handled, to 
assume charge, to such extent as he ma}^ judge requisite, of any brancli 
of the government which he thinlcs it nocess<iry to cmplo}’ to combat such 
activities, or if necessary to create new machinery for the purpose. If the 
Governor exercises this power, he should be further authorised, at his 26 
discretion, to appoint an ojBficial as a temporary member of the Legislature, 
to act as his mouthpiece in that body, and any official so appointed 
should have the same powers and rights, other than the right to vote, 
as an elected member. The powers which we have just described would 
be discretionar}" powers, and the Governor would, therefoie, be subject 31 
to the superintendence and control of the Governor-General, and 
ultimately of the Secretary of State, in all matters connected wdth them. 
We should add that if conditions in Bengal at the time of the inauguration 
of Provincial Autonomy have not materially improved, it would, in our 
judgment, be essential that the Governor of that Province should exercise 35 
the powers wc have just described fortliwith and should be directed to do 
so in his Instrument of Instructions, which, in this as in other respects, 
would remain in force until amended with the consent of Parliament."^ 40 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 1, to leave out (" even 
" so ") and to insert (" in addition ”). 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by Mr. Codes, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Alorgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Lines 26 to 31, to leave out from (** purpose.*') in line 26 to (** The **) in line 31. 
Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

^Ix. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. IMorgan Jones. 


The said amendment is disagreed to 

It is moved hy the Lord Ranke il lour. Line 36, after (*‘ improved ”) to 
insert (*' or if similar conditions should unfortunately have arisen in any 
** other province "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is uathdraum. 

It is moved b}' the Lord Ranlceillour. Line 40, at the end, to insert 
('* AVc think further that like powers should be exercisable by the Governor 

of the Xorth-West Frontier Province if in his opinion tlic security of the 
" Frontier is endangered "), 

71ic amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 92 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of par^igraph 92 is postponed. 


Not Contents (19), 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbur^^ 
^larqucss of Salisbur^^ 

Marquess of Zetland. 
l^Iarqiiess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardingc of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankcillour. 

Mr, Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr, Davidson. 

Mr, Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milnc. 

Earl Winterton. 


Paragraph 92A is again read, as amended, and is as follows ; — 

92 A. We have only to add that we liavc considered in this con- 
ncxion a proposal made to us that the Intelligence Departments 
— or at all events the Special Branch where .such exists — of the pro- 
“ vincial Police Forces should be placed under the control of the 
“ Governor-General, who should utilise them, through the agency of 
" the Governor, as local offshoots of the Central Intelligence Bureau. 
“ We agree with the ideas underl 3 'ing this proposal to this extent, 
” that it is essential that the close toucli which lias hitherto obtained 
" between i . Departments of tlio Provinces and the 

"Central T ■*, ■ ■ ■ should continue. But to place the 

" Provincial Intelligence Departments under the departmental control 
" of the Central Intelligence Bureau would, we think, be undesirable, 
" as tending to break up the organic unity of the provincial Police 
14 " Force. We recommend, therefore, that the Central Bureau should, 

** under the new Constitution, be assigned to one of the Govemor- 
" Generars Reserved Departments as part of its normal activities, 

(C 14542) t2 
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and that the change in the form of government, whether at the 17 
** Centre or in the Provinces, should not involve any change in the 
'' relationship which at present exists between the Central Bureau . 
'' and the provincial Intelligence Departments. Should the .Governor- 
** General tod that the information at his disposal, whether received 
through the channel of the Governors or from the provincial Intelli- 
'' gence Departments through the Central Intelligence Bureau, is 
inadequate, he will, in virtue of recommendations which we make 
later “ possess complete authority to secure through the Governor 
** the correction of any deficiencies, and indeed to point out to the 
Governor, and require him to set right, any shortcomings which he 
may have noticed in the organisation or activities of the provincial 
Intelligence Branch. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Lines 14 to 17, 
to leave out from ("therefore ") in line 14 to ("that") in line 17. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 92A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 92 A is postponed. 


Paragraph 93 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 94 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 45, line 15, to leave out 
(" ; and ") and to insert a full stop. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Perc3^ P^ge 45, line 16, to leave out 
(" will ") and to insert (" must continue to "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. P^ge 45, line 17, to leave out 
(" time. No ") and to insert (" time, though no 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. P^ge 45, line 18, to leave out 
(" a different ") and to insert (" the new "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. P^ge 45, line 25, to leave out 
(" Nevertheless ") and to insert {" Beyond this however "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 94 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 94 is postponed. 


Paragraph 95 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 96 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardla^v-Milne. Page 46, line 46, to leave out 
(" we ") and to insert (" with duties of a wider and more responsible character. 
" We "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 96 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 96 is postponed. 
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Paragrapb 97 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne and the Lord ^liddleton. Page 47, 
line 20, to leave out (*' elsewhere 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 97 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 97 is postponed. 

Paragraph 9S is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 47, lines 22 to 24, to leave 
out from tliat ") in line 22 to (*' in **) in line 24 and to insert (** purely 
executive action may not alwa^’S sufTicc for the due discharge of the 
" Governor’s special responsibilities ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 9S is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 9S is postponed. 

Paragraph 99 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 101 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

101. Wc obscrv'c that the Wiitc Paper proposes tliat whereas 
temporal-)” Ordinances, if extended beyond six months, arc to be laid 
before Parliament,^ there is no similar proposal in the case of Governor’s 
Acts. Wc consider that all Governor’s Acts should be laid before 
5 Parham ent and that the Governor before legislating should have the 
concurrence of the Governor-General. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Line 5, after 
(*' legislating ") to insert ("or notifying his intention to legislate **). 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 101 is again read, as amended. 

Tlic further consideration of paragraph 101 is postponed. 

Paragraph 102 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

102. The next special power which is it is proposed to give the 
Governor is the power (for use in emergencies) of issuing temporary 
Ordinances, to be valid for not more than six montlis in the first instance, 
but renewable once for a similar period. At the present time, this 
power is only exercisable whether for a single Province or for the whole 
of British India by tlie Governor-General ; but we cannot doubt that 
in an autonomous Province it should in future be vested in the Governor 
himself. It was urged' by the British India Delegation that the power 
9 should continue to bo vested in the Governor-General ; and wc agree 
10 that his concurrence should be obtained. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 9, after (“ and ”) to insert 
(*' although we arc unable to accept this proposal in its entirety "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Lines 9 and 10. to leave out from (** agree in line 9 to (“ should **) 
in line 10, and to insert (*' that all temporary ordinances if extended beyond 
** six months should be laid before Parliament and that the concurrence of the 
''Governor-General “). 

Tlic same is agreed to. 
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and that the change in the form of government, whether at the 17 
** Centre or in the Provinces, should not involve any change in the 
relationship which at present exists between the Central Bureau 
''and the provincial Intelligence Departments. Should the.Govemor- 
General find that the information at his disposal, whether received 
" through the channel of the Governors or from the provincial Intelli- 
" gence Departments through the Central Intelligence Bureau, is 
" inadequate, he will, in virtue of recommendations which we make 
" later^ possess complete authority to secure through the Governor 
" the correction of any deficiencies, and indeed to point out to the 
" Governor, and require him to set right, any shortcomings which he 
may have noticed in the organisation or activities of the provincial 
" Intelligence Branch. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, Lines 14 to 17, 
to leave out from (" therefore ’*) in line 14 to (" that ”) in line 17. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 92 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 92 A is postponed. 


Paragraph 93 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 94 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 45, line 15, to leave out 
(" ; and ”) and to insert a full stop. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 45, line 16, to leave out 
{" will ”) and to insert (“ must continue to ' 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 45, line 17, to leave out 
(" time. No ”) and to insert (" time, though no 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 45, line 18, to leave out 
('* a different ”) and to insert (“ the new ”), 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 45, line 25, to leave out 
(“ Nevertheless and to insert {" Beyond this however 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 94 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 94 is postponed. 


Paragraph 95 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 96 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-IVIilne. Page 46, line 46, to leave out 
(*' we '*) and to insert {“ with duties of a wider and more responsible character. 

‘'We”)- 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 96 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 96 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 97 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John ^Va^dIa^v.Milne and the Lord INIiddleton. Page 47, 
line 20, to leave out ('* elsewhere ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 97 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 97 is postponed. 

Paragraph 9S is again read. 

It is moved by tlic Lord Eustace Percy, Page 47, lines 22 to 24, to leave 
out from that *') in line 22 to (" in ") in line 24 and to insert purely 
** executive action may not always suffice for the due discharge of the 
Governor’s special responsibilities "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 9S is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 98 is postponed. 

Paragraph 99 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 101 is read, as amended, and is jis follows : — 

101. We observe that the Wiitc Paper proposes that whereas 
temporaiy' Ordinances, if extended beyond six months, are to be laid 
before Parliament/ there is no similar proposal in the case of Governor’s 
Acts. Wc consider that all Governor’s Acts should be laid before 

5 Parliament and that the Governor before legislating should have the 
concurrence of the Governor-General. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Line 5, after 
("legislating ") to insert ("or notifying his intention to legislate "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 101 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 101 is postponed. 

Paragraph 102 is read, as amended, and is as follows ; — 

102. The next special power which is it is proposed to give the 
Governor is the power (for use in emergencies) of issuing temporary 
Ordinances, to be valid for not more than six months in the first instance, 
but renewable once for a similar period. At the present time, this 
power is only exercisable whether for a single Province or for the whole 
of British India by the Governor-General ; but wc cannot doubt that 
in an autonomous Province it should in future be vested in the Governor 
himself. It was urged' by the British India Delegation that the power 

9 should continue to bo vested in the Governor-General ; and wc agree 
10 that his concurrence should be obtained. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 9, after (" and *') to insert 
(" although wc are unable to accept this proposal in its entirety "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, I^Ir. Attlee, Mr, Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Lines 9 and 10, to leave out from (" agree ") in line 9 to (" should **) 
in line 10, and to insert (" that all temporary ordinances if extended beyond 
six months should be laid before Parliament and that the concurrence of the 
''Governor-General "). 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragraph 102 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 102 is postponed. 

Paragraph 103 and 104 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 105 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 51, line 43, after (** require ”) 
to insert for example the nomination of a Legislature to function until the 
** ordinary Constitution is restored.*’) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is TOthdra^vn. 

Paragraph 105 is again read, as amended. 

Ihe further consideration of paragraph 105 is postponed. 

Paragraph 106 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 51, line 47, after {'* Governor- 
General **) to insert {** acting in his discretion ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 52, lines 2 and 3, to leave out 
from and **) to the end of the paragraph and to insert ('* its importance, 

' particularly in the event, or the danger, of a complete or partial breakdown 

in the working of the Constitution in a Province, has already been indicated 

in the first section of our Report,^ where we speak of the interaction of the 
“ Govemor-Generars and the Governors* special powers and responsibilities. 
“We shall have to consider another aspect of this subject in a later part 
“ of our Report. 2 It is unnecessary for us to comment on it further here/*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 106 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 106 is postponed. 

Paragraph 107 is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

itSrtanceof ** preceding paragraphs we have approved the proposal 

executive in of the White Paper to entrust certain wide discretionary powers to the 

Governor, and we have recommended that, in certain respects, those 
powers should be strengthened and extended. We should not wish to 
pass from this subject without some general review of the broad 
considerations which have led us to these conclusions. The dominant 
consideration is the one which we have already emphasised : the vital 
importance in India of a strong Executive. It has seemed to us in the 
course of our discussions wdth the British India delegates that in their 
anxiety to increase the prerogatives of the Legislature, they have been 
apt to overlook the functions of the Executive, an attitude not perhaps 
surprising in those to whom at the present time the Le^slature offers 
the main field of political activity. But if the responsibility for govern- 
ment is henceforward to be borne by Indians themselves they will do 
well to remember that to magnify the Legislature at the expense of the 
Executive is to diminish the authority of the latter and to weaken the 
sense of responsibility of both. The function of the executive is to 
govern and to administer ; that of the Legislature to vote supply, to 
criticize, to educate public opinion, and to legislate ; and great mischief 
may result from attempts by the latter to invade the executive sphere. 
The belief that parliamentary government is incompatible with a strong 

^ Supra, paragraph 40. ‘ 

- Infra, paragraphs 220-222, See also supra, paragraph 92A. 
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Executive is no iloubtrc'^ponsiblc for the distrust witli ^vh{ch pnrliamcntor}" 
institutions have corno to be rcrrnj'dcd in many parts of the world. The 
United Kingdom ahords a sufficient proof that a strong Executive may 
co-exist even wiUi an omnipotent l\arliarnent if the necessary conditions 
arc present : and the strength of the Executive in this countr)* may. we 
thinh, be atiribuied vdth not more jnsticv: to the support of a diseij^iined 
party than (o the invoifrat^* and cherished tradition of Parliament tliat 
29 the prerogatives of l.ei^islature arc not jealously or faction sly asserted 
in such a as to prc v<'nt the iCing's Govcninicnt fiom Njing oarrieci 
on. ' His Majesty's Opj^isition ' is iu>t an idle phrase, but embodies a 
constitutional di>ctrinc of great '‘ignificancc,** 

It is moved by The Marque of Linlithgow, Line 29, after (*' not ") 
to insert ( * to he "j. 

The rarnc is agn.‘-‘d to. 

Para 'graph K»7 is mrain rra*J. as anr'uded. 

The further consideration of paragraph 1U7 is p) ip^ned. 


Paragraph IhvS' is again read, and is ar, fcdit.v.s ; — 


G 


#*>2 


as 

29 


" lOS. It is a c^mmonphna! th.at tliis ir.idition is as yt't unknown 
in Inflia .and that Indian Minidrit*’ have not hitherto been able to rtdy 
on tiic support of a dis^iplinrd party, 'hhe Stiitutora' Commission, 
in furweying the work of the f^xi^tin'! IVovjncial C'on Uitution, observed 
that Governors, in ch’^osing (lieir Mmnlers have Imd ;m cxeejition.iIK' 
diffiiiult task. It could leMoni \k prc'^Iutifi whit frillowun; a .Munster 
wotdd have in th^ L' cnslnturc, quite apart from the fart tlial his acceptance 
of oiTice w.is often followed, enving to per -MUal rivahu. by the dctacli- 
meat of 5 :/>rne of his previous arlh*' rents. It has been uiged upon us by 
the m^mtxr.s of the Eritish -India Pelegation that tiic*se dihicull ies 
will t^uid to di^ippe.ir uialer rcsjonsible government. We hope that 
it will Iwf ro. and rmith^r we nor the Statutory Commissiun would have 
rcc<-:r.mendi-d tint the experiment should be made if wo were not satisfied 
that upfier no otiier uyAftn c;iti Imliam; come to aj>]")reciaie the walue 
of t!:e tradition of whicli we have spoken. But it must bo rerncmbere<i 
that in two re'pcct^; the edfheuitir^; rd Provincial Ministries in the future 
may \y* greater than in the past. In the first place, they will nut in 
future able to redy u{>f»n tin* official bloc wdiich, in the words of the 
Sbilutory CVmuni% ion * has lu Ipefl to dccreas(‘ the instability of the 
balance of existing pionps in the Ia*eislaturf ami has made the tenuio 
f>{ of.dcc of Mini'ler:. far !e’ s ]c<f uinus/ In the second place, cacli 
Ministry will, as v.e haver ahearly jv>int' d out. bc" a conqxisitt! one. 
Ihe Legrdaltirr'^ will be brned <jn a rysbun of communal rep rose uta lion, 
am! the Governor will l>e r|irecte<i j)y he; Jnstrurneiit of Instructions 
to include in his Mini* try, so far a*; p<)S .ible. members of imixirtant 
minority communities. A Ministry thus formed must tend to be llu' 
repre oj^^tnativc, not. as in the Hnilwl Kingdom, of a single majority 
Party f»r even of ;t coalition of P*nli'**;, but of miiKirities as .such, .^^oro- 
over, tlie system of communal repre.* ^ntriUon may ah’o tend to render 
be a effective the weapon to wliich, iimler luo^.t jiarliamentary 
Constitutions, the executive tc. orts when confronted by an obstructive 
legirdature. the weajjon of dissolution ; for under .such a .system even 
a fg ncral tdcclion may well i)r<>duco a legislature with the .same com- 
plexion as its predecessor." 

Jt is rnov^f! by tbc Marquess of Linlithgow. Line G, after ("task."), 
to insert ("and that ")> 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Oxdcs, Mr. Morgan Joruss, and the 
I/^ird Snell. Line 22, to leave out {" will ") and to insert {" may "). 

The .name i.s agreed to. 
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It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Lines 23 to 29, to leave out from the beginning of line 23 to 
('* Moreover **) in lines 28 and 29. 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 28, after but to 
insert (" also '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 108 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 108 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 109 and 110 are again postponed. 


Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at Three o’clock. 



Die Martis 9® Octobris 1934, 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chajiberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson, 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair, 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

Paragraph 116 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 57, to leave out 
paragraph 116, 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 57, lines 13 to 15, to 
leave out from (" government ") in line 13 to (" postulates ’*) in line 15. 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 57, lines 16 to 18, to 
leave out from (V create **) in line 16 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 116 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 1 16 is postponed. 

Paragraph 117 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 118 is again read, and is as follows : — 

1 118. We are of opinion that Legislative Councils should alsd be 

2 ** established in Bombay and Madras, where the conditions are sub- 

3 " stantially the same as in Bengal and the United Provinces. We see 

no reason for giving an exceptional power to the Provincial 
** Legislatures to amend the Constitution in this one respect, and we 
'' think that the abolition or creation of a Legislative Council should, 
'' instead, be included among the questions on which, as we shall 
later propose in our Report, ^ a Provincial Legislature shall have a 
' special right to present an address to the Governor for submission 
10 ** to His Majesty and to Parliament. Apart from these alterations we 
' concur in the proposals of the “White Paper, subject to certain 

2 Infra, paras. 356 and 357. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report (see this volume, paras. 1-42B, pp. 470-491 ; 
and paras. 43-453, pp. 64-254) and NOT to the Report as published. 

A Key is attached {sec p. 627 el seq.), showing on which pages of the Proceedings 
amendments to each paragraph can be found. 
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small changes in the composition of the Legislative Councils in 
Bengal, the United Provinces, and Bihar ; and our recommendations 13 
** for all five Councils are set out in an Appendix to this part of our 
" Report.®'" 

It is moved by I\Ir. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, I\Ir. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Lines 1 to 3, to leave out from the beginning of the paragraph 


Not Contents (18). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetland, 

Marquess of Linlithgow, 

Earl of Derby. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord RankeillOur. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 
hir. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 
hlr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, IMr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord SneU. Line 1, after that to insert (“ subject to a request to 
that effect being received from the Provincial legislatures.of Bombay 
or Madras ”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved bj^ Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, and the Lord Snell. Lme 2, to 
leave out (“ Bombay and Madras and to insert those Provinces "). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Lines 10 to 13, to leave out from 
{"* Pariiariient in line 10 to our in line 13. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 118 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 118 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 119 and 120 are again postponed. 


to {” We in line 3. 
Objected to. 

On Question : — 
Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, 


Paragraph 121 is again read.' 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 59, lines ^ and 29 
to leave out from minority ; in line 28 to (‘* we in line 29 and to insert 
(“ and we understand that recently there has been a growing tendency in 
some influential sections of the Hindu communily to attack the foundafaon 
" of the Award. Nevertheless, it is clear to us that there is among almost all 


2 Inf rat page 73. 
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Contents , (4) — contd. Not Contents' ( 1 9) — ccniid. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler.. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne, 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 121A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 1 21 A is postponed. 


Composition of 

Second 

Chambers. 


Paragraph 122 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

122. The Communal Award did not extend to the Legislative Council 
of any Province. The composition of these Councils which is set out 
in the White Paper is however based upon the same principles as the 
Communal Award ; but, since the Legislative Councils are much smaller 
bodies than the Legislative Assemblies and it would be impossible there- 
fore to provide in them for the exact equivalent of all the interests 
represented in the Lower House, it is proposed to include a certain 
number of seats to be filled by nomination to be filled by the Governor 3 
at his discretion and accordingly available for the purpose of redressing 
any possible inequality. We think that this is a reasonable arrangement, 10 
and we have included provision for it in the detailed recommendations 
which are set out in the Appendix above referred to. We think that 
the Legislative Council should not be dissoluble, but that one-third of 
its members should retire at fixed intervals. 14 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 8 to leave out {” to be 
” filled'^). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by ]\lr. Isaac Foot. Line 10, after inequality '") to 
insert (“ or to secure some representation to women in the Upper House"). • 
It is moved by Mr. Cocks as an amendment to the above amend- 
ment. After (" women ") to insert (" and for labour "). 


Objected to. 

On Question : — 
Contents (6). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 
jMt. Cocks. 

IMr. Foot. 

l\Ir. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (16). 

Marquess of Zetland, 
jMarquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 
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Contents ( 6 }--^contd, Kot Contents ( 16 )---co 7 tid, 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

iVIr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-IMilne. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain did not vote. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

The original amendment is again moved. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Line 14, at the end 
to insert ('* of three years '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 122 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 122 is postponed. 

Paragraph 123 is again read. 

It is moved by the ^larquess of Linlithgow. Page 60, line 37, after 
('" Province '") to insert except the North-West Frontier Province 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 123 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 123 is postponed. 

Paragraph 124 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord ^liddleton. Page 61, line 12, to leave out ("public”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 124 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 124 is postponed. 

Paragraph 125 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

" 125. The proposals of His Majesty^s Government for the Provincial 
Franchise arc *set out in Appendix V to the Wliite Paper, and are white Paper, 
essentially *bascd, with certain modifications of minor importance only, 
save in the case of the women's franchise, on the Report of the Franchise 
Committee. We are informed that the proposals have the general 
support of the Government of India and of the Provincial Governments. 

The basis of the franchise proposed is essentially, as at present, a property 
qualification (that is to say, payment of land revenue or of rent in towns, 

9 tenancy, or assessment to income tax), to which arc added an educational 

10 qualification and certain special qualifications designed to secure an 
adequate representation of women and to enfrancliise approximately 
10 per cent of the Depressed Classes (called in Appendix V Scheduled 

13 Castes) by the enfranchisement of retired, pensioned and discharged 
officers, non-commissioned officers and men of His Majesty's Regular 

15 Forces, and by the provision of a special electorate for the seats reserved 
for special interests, such as labour, landlords and commerce. The 
individual qualifications vary according to the circumstances of the 
different Provinces : but the general effect of the proposals is to enfranchise 
approximately the same classes and categories of the population in all 
Provinces alike." 
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It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 9, to leave out 
to which are added in line 9 and to insert (" supplemented by*'), 
and to leave out {'* and **) in line 10 and to insert {'*, by **). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is mo^^ed by the IMarquess of Linhthgow. Line 9, to leave out 
to which ’*) and to insert ('* to this **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 13, to leave out 
(“ by the enfranchisement of **) and to insert {*' ; it is also proposed to 
“ enfranchise **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 15, to leave out 
by the provision of '*) and to insert ('* to provide **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 15, to leave out (“ a *’) 
and to leave out (** electorate **) and to insert (*' electorates **}. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 125 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 125 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 126 and 127 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 128 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Mddleton. Page 62, line 29, to leave out ("public**). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 62, line 35, to 
leave out (" method of election to the seats reserved for **) and to insert 
(" nature of the constituencies which are to return '*). . 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 62, line 39, at the 
end, to insert (" We would at this stage record, however, our acceptance of 
'' the proposal that the seats allocated to Labour should be allocated in part 
" to Trade Unions and in part to special Labour constituencies. As regards 
" the women's seats, we are provisionally, subject to consideration of special 
" local difficulties, in favour of the reservation of seats in constituencies 
" formed for the purpose and containing both men and \vt>men. We are 
“ inclined to think it desirable that those constituencies should be both 
" urban and rural, and we should see no objection to their area being varied 
" by rotation should this prove to be desirable and practicable.**) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 128 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 128 is postponed. 


Paragraph 129 is read, as amended, and is as follows ; — 

" 129. We have carefully examined a suggestion to substitute for 
direct election in territorial constituencies an indirect sjrstem of 
election by means of local groups. At first sight m arrangement of 
this nature would appear to have the advantage of widening the basis of 
the franchise, of giving an equal vote at the primary stage to every 
adult, of facffitating voting by the primary elector, and of securing 
a more experienced and intelligent secondary elector ; and having 
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It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Line 6, after antagonism **) 
to insert ('* But, though 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 7, to leave out (" but 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 29, to leave out (*' the 
Legislature and to insert them 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 174 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 174 is postponed. 


Paragraph 175 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 175 A is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

" 175A. In illustration of the principle that the Governor-General Employment 
. should invite the collaboration of the Federal Ministry to the ^videst ^op^outside 
extent compatible with the preservation of his own responsibility, we India* 
would refer to the question of lending Indian personnel of the Defence 
forces for service outside India. There have been many occasions on 
which the Government of India have found themselves able to spare 
contingents for operations overseas in which considerations of Indian 
defence have not been involved ; and we may presume that such 
occasions wall recur. There appears to be some misconception in India 
on this point, which it would be desirable to remove. It is not the case 
that, because a Government can in particular circumstances afiord a 
, temporary reduction of this kind in its standing forces, the size of those 
forces is thereby proved to be excessive ,* or conversely, that if it is not 
excessive troops cannot be spared for service elsewhere. These standing 
forces are in the nature of an insurance against perils which may not 
always be insistent but which nevertheless must be provided for. There 
is thus no ground' for assuming a prima facie objection to the loan of 
contingents on particular occasions. If on such occasions the Governor- 
General is asked whether he can lend a contingent, he must decide, first, 
whether the occasion involves the defence of India in the widest sense, and 
secondly, whether he can spare the troops having regard to all the 
circumstances at the time. Both these decisions would fall within the 
exclusive sphere of his responsibiUty. If he decided that troops could be 
spared, the only remaining constitutional issue would be narrowed down 
to one of broad principle, namely, that Indian leaders as represented in 
the Federal Ministry should be consulted before their fellow-countr^anen 
were exposed to the risks of operations in a cause that was not their own. 

In view, however, of the complexities that may arise, we do not feel able 
to recommend that the ultimate authority of the Governor-General 
30 should be limited in this matter. Our proposal is that when the question 
arises of lending Indian personnel of the Defence Forces for service 
outside India on occasions which in the Governor-Generars decision do 
not involve the defence of India in the broadest sense, he should not agree 
34 to lend such personnel TOthout consultation with the Federal jNlinistry. 

We have little doubt that in practice he will give the greatest weight to 
36 the advice of the Federal IVIinistry before reaching his final decision. 

The financial aspect has also to be considered. Although in the circum- 
stances we are discussing the defence of India would not be involved, it 
might on occasions be in Indians general interests to make a contribution 
towards the cost of external operations. A proposal in the White Paper^ 
reproduces the provision of s. 20 (1) of the (^vemment of India Act that 
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them to the full Provincial franchise. These are matters upon wliicb 
Indians must form their own conclusions ; but we venture to express, 
the hope that they will, from the first, give fuU attention to them/*) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 129 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 1 29 A is postponed. 

Paragraph 130 is aggon postponed. 

Paragraph 131 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 64, lines 10 and II, to 
leave out from (*' voter).*') in line 10 to the end of line 11. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 131 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 131 is postponed. 

Paragraph 132 is again read, as amended. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 65, line 6, to leave 
out (“ voters.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 132 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 132 is postponed. 

Paragraph 133 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr, Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones an(J the Lord Snell. 
Page 65, line 44, after ("in ") to insert (" Beng^, Bihar and Orissa "). 
Objected to. 

On question : — 

Contents (6). 

Lord Snell, 

Mr. Attlee. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (17). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Zetiand, 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Eankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Btitler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Mlne. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 
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It is moved by 2^Ir, Cocl:s» Mr. Attlee, i\Ir. i\Iorgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 65, lines 46 and 47, to leave out from ('* in *’) in line 46 to (** the '*) 
in line 47, and to insert every Province, subject, however, to further 
“ consideration in the case of the North AVest Frontier Province,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, ^Ir. Attlee, Mr. IMorgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 66, line 4, to leave out {” sucli ”) and to leave out (“ as are possible ”). 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 133 is again read as amended. 

The further ^consideration of paragraph 133 is postponed. 

Paragraph 134 is again read 

It is moved by Mr. ‘Codes, Mr. Attlee, l^Ir. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 66, line 29, after (” practicable ”) to insert (” and we express our hope 
** that this should be before the second election under the new constitution ”). 
The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 135 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 134 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 135 to 136 are again postponed. 


It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 67, after paragraph 136, to 
insert the following new paragraph ; — 

{” 136A. There is a further point in connection with the dis- 
qualification of candidates which may conveniently be mentioned here. 
Proposal 84 of the WQiitc Paper recites the disqualifications to be pre- 
scribed for the membership of a Provincial Legislature. Among these 
are included conviction for the offence of corrupt practices or other 
election offences, and in the case of a legal practitioner, suspension from 
practice by order of a competent court. \Yc obser\'’e, however, that in 
the election rules under the ^Montagu Reforms, as well as in the Morlcy- 
Minto Reforms before them, the conviction of a person of certain criminal 
offences was a disqualification for the mcmbersliip of the Legislature. 
On this particular point the rule ran as follows r — 

'A x>crson against whom a conviction by a Criminal Court involving 
a sentence of transportation or imprisonment for a period of more 
than one year is subsisting shall, unless the offence of which he was 
convdeted has been pardoned, not be eligible for election for five years 
from the date of expiration of the sentence. 

' Provided that on application made by a person disqualified the 
T^cal Government with the previous appro v'al of the Governor- 
General in Council may remove the disqualification.* 

” We arc not clear why this rule, which has the sanction of nearly 
25 years* usage behind it, should have been eliminated from the dis- 
qualifications contained in Proposal 84 of the White Paper, and vve recom- 
mend its retention.**) 


Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (16). 

Marquess of Zetland. 
i^Iarqucss of Linlithgow. 
Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 


Not Contents (7). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks, 
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^ Contents (16) — cmtd. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord RankeiUour, 

Mr. Butler. 

I^Iajor Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The Earl of Lytton did not vote. 
The said amendment is agreed to. 


Not Contents (7) — canid, 

Mr. Foot. 

^Ir. Morgan Jones. 


Paragraphs 137 and 13S axe again postponed. 


The 

^Vhitc Paper 

proposals 

approved. 


Paragraph 139 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

** 139. We do not think that the consent of the Governor should any 
longer be required to the introduction ' of legislation wliich affects 
religion or religious rites and usages. We take this view, not because 
we think that in practice the necessity for such consent might prejudice 
attempts to promote valuable social reforms, which has been suggested 
as a reason for dispensing ^vith it, but because in our judgment legislation 
of this kind is above all other such as ought to be introduced on the 
responsibility of Indian Ministers. We have given our reasons elsewhere 
for holding that matters of social reform which may touch, directly or 
indirectly, Indian religious beliefs can only be undertaken with any iQ 
prospect of success by Indian Ministers themselves ; and, that being so, 
we think it undesirable that their responsibility in this most important 
field should be shared -with a Governor. It has been objected that the 13 
mere introduction of legislation affecting religion or religious rites and 
usages might be dangerous at times of religious or communal disturbance, 
and might indeed itself produce such disturbance- We observe, how^ever, a 
Proposal in the White Paper^ whereby the Governor would be empowered, 
in any case in wliich he considers that a Bill introduced or proposed 
for introduction, or any clause thereof, or any amendment to a Bill 
moved or proposed, would affect the discharge of his special responsibility 
for the prevention of grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of 
the Province, to direct that the Bill, clause or amendment shall not be 
further proceeded with. Tliis appears to us an ample safeguard against 23 
the danger to which we have referred ; and in addition it would of course 
always be open to the Governor, in his discretion, to refuse his assent 
to any Bill which has been passed by the Legislature, if in his opinion 
it is undesirable on any ground that it should become law. We had 27 
also thought at first that a Provincial Legislature ought not to be 
empowered (as they are not empowered at present) to pass a law which 
repeals or is repugnant to an Act of Parliament extending to British 
India, even though the prior consent of the Gox^ernor to its introduction 31 
in the Legislature might be required. We understand, however, that the 
great bulk of the existing law of India is the work of Indian legislative 
bodies and that there are in fact very few Acts of Parliament (apart 
from those relating to subjects on which it is proposed that the Legis- 
latures shall have no power to legislate at all) which form part of the 
Indian statute boolc, and fewer still dealing vnth matters v^hich will fall 
\rithin the pro\dnciai sphere- In these circumstances we think that the 
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proposal should stand ; but the Govemor^s Instrument of Instructions 
40 might perhaps direct him to reserve bills wliich appear to him to fall 
^vithin this categorj%*' 

It is moved by the^ Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Line 10, to leave 
out (" only '*) and to insert ('* best and to leave out (*' any 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankcillour. Lines 13 to 28, to leave out 
from ("Governor.”) in line 13 to (" We ”) in line 28 and to insert (” In 
" saying this, however, we must guard ourselves against the implication 
” that the Governor’s special responsibility for the protection of the 
” legitimate interests of minorities docs not extend to legislation as well as 
” administration. On the contrary it will clearly be liis dut)'' to protect 
" all minorities from unjust proposals in the Legislature. In the case of 
” measures introduced hy ministers we understand that it is intended that 
” he shall have tlie power of directing the withdrawal or amendment of 
” any Bill, and we think that this power should be made explicit in the 
*' Constittition Act. In the case of other Bills it will be open to him by 
” formal INIcssage or otherwise to intimate that he will be unable to give 
** Ins assent to the proposals either in any form or without amendment ; 
'* and w’e note tliat it is already provided that lie may stop the progress 
” of any Bill W'hich is of so provocative a nature as to involve his other 
” special responsibility for tlie peace and tranquillity of the Province. 
” We should add that suitable machinery should be devised to ensure that 
” complaintsof minoritiesshall be brought to the notice of the Governor”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoarc and Mr. Butler. Line 13, after 
(” has ”) to insert (” been represented to us that the romoA^al of the 
” safeguard of the Governor’s prc\ious sanction may operate to the 
” disadvantage of small minorities such as the Indian Christians wdio 
” v/ould not be in a position to make effective their objections to 
legislation which they regarded as prejudicial. But w'c do not tliink 
” that tlic recommendation w'c have just made is, in fact, open to tliis 
" criticism. The Governor could always prevent the introduction or 
” secure the withdrawal of any legislative proposal by liis Ministers 
” W'hich he regarded as inconsistent witli the discharge of liis special 
" responsibility for the protection of minorities, and he w’oulcl, in 
” addition, be free, as indicated in the next paragraph, to refuse his 
” assent to any Bill w'hich had been passed by the Legislature if, in his 
” opinion, it w'ere undesirable on any ground that it should become law'. 
” It -would also be open to him to intimate to the Legislature by Message 
" or otberwase the attitude w'hich he felt bound to take to any proposal 
” under discussion, to the extent even of making it clear that he w'ould 
” be unable to accord his assent to the proposal if tlie Legislature w'cre 
" to pass it. It has further ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Ploarc and Mr. Butler. Lines 22 and 23, 
” to leave out from (” w'ith.”) in line 23 to (” Wo ”) in line 27 and to 
" insert (” We understand that tliis proposal is, in fact, intended to meet 
” precisely such a situation as that just indicated — namely a situation in 
” which the mere discussion of a question in the Legislature might itself 
” so disturb public opinion as to give rise to disorder. Wc entirely 
concur that the Governor should possess such a pow'cr, but w'c think 
that his Instrument of Instructions should make quite clear the purpose 
for which it is designed, namely, that it is not primarily intended as 
” a safeguard against the passing into law of a measure wliich the 
Governor considered dangerous to peace and tranquillity. For this 
purpose the safeguard is the pow'cr of withholding assent.”). 

The same is agreed to. 
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Excluded 

Areas, 


It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 31, to leave 
out Governor '*) and to insert (*' Governor-General '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by The Lord IVIiddleton, Line 40, to leave out might 
‘'perhaps ”) and to insert (*' should **). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 139 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 139 is postponed. 


Paragraph 140 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and i\Ir. Butler. Page 68, line 39, after 
(" pleasure to insert (*' , we regard this discretionary power as a real one to 
be used whenever necessary.”) 

The same is agreed to, ' 

Paragraph 140 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 140 is postponed. 


Paragraph 141 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

" 141. It is proposed that the powers of a Provincial Legislature shall 
not extend to any part of the Province which is declared to be an ” Excluded 
Area ” or a ” Partially Excluded Area.” In relation to the former, the 
Governor will himself direct and control the administration ; in the case 
of the latter he is declared to have a special responsibility. In neither case 
will any Act of the Provincial Legislature apply to the Area, unless by 
direction of the Governor given at his discretion, with any exceptions or 
modifications which he may think fit. The Governor also be em- 
powered at his discretion to make regulations having the force of law for the > 
peace and good government of any Excluded or Papally Excluded Area, 
but subject in this case to the prior consent of the Governor-General. 
We have already expressed our approval of the principle of Excluded 
Areas, and we accept the above proposals as both necessary and reason- 
able,^ so far as the Excluded Areas proper are concerned. We think, 
however, that a distinction might "svell be dra^vn in this respect between 
Excluded Areas and Partially Excluded Areas, and that the application 
of Acts to, or the framing of Regulations for. Partially Excluded Areas 
is an operation which might appropriately be performed by the Governor 
acting on the advice of his Ministers the decisions taken in each case 
being, of course, subject to the Governor's special responsibility for 20 
Excluded Areas, that is to say, being subject to his right to differ from the 
proposals of his IVIinisters if he thinks fit.” 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf of the Viscount Halifax, line 20, 
after (“ for ") to insert {” Partially ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 141 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 141 is postponed. 


. Paragraph 142 is again postponed. 
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Paragraph 143 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 69, lines 29 to 3 1, to leave out 
from proposal in line 29 to without ") in line 31 and to insert for the 
imposition of taxation or for the appropriation of public revenues, nor any 
proposal affecting or imposing any charge upon those revenues, can be 
made 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 69, line 37, after 
'revenue ”) to insert which require a vote of the Legislature 
. The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 143 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 143 is postponed. 


Paragraph 144 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 145 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour, Page 71, line 1, after ('* Paper,'') 
to insert (*' except that we think that the salaries and pensions of the Judges, 
in accordance with English precedent, should not be open to discussion ”). 
The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 71, line 8, at the 
end to insert ('* In one respect, however, we think the list is defective. The 
administration of Excluded Areas is a matter which will be the exclusive 
responsibility of the Governor and, following the analogy of the Govemor- 
General's reserved departments, we think that the expenditure required for 
these areas, whether derived from provincial or central revenues, should not 
be subject to the vote of the provincial Legislature,") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 145 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 145 is postponed. 


Paragraph 146 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 147 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour on behalf of the Marquess of Salisbury. 
Page 71, line 35, after ("that") to insert ("both in respect to Financial 
Powers and generally "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 147 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 147 is postponed. 


Appendix I is again read. 

It is moved by ]\'Ir. Cocks, IVIr. Attlee, IMr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell, Page 73, line 5, in Ihe first column after (" discretion ") to insert 
in the proportion of 50 per cent, women and 50 per cent, representatives 
of Labour ") , 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by !Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, jMt. Morgan Jones, and the Lord SneU. 
Page 73, line 20, to leave out ("combined with") and to insert ("or"). 
The same is agreed to. 
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Accession of 
States to 
Federation a 
Voiuntary act. 


Appendix I is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of Appendix I is postponed. 

Paragraphs 148 to 150 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 150A is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

'' 150A. The rights, authority and jurisdiction which toII thus be 
conferred by the Crown on the ne^v Central Government will not 
extend to any Indian State. It follows that the accession of an 
Indian State to the Federation cannot take place othennse 
‘‘ than by the voluntary act of its Ruler. The Constitution Act 
“ cannot itself make any Indian State a member of the Federation ; 
it 'will only prescribe a method whereby the State may accede 
and the legal consequences which will flow from the accession. 
There can be no question of compulsion so far as the States 
^ are concerned. Their Rulers can enter or stand aside from the 
Federation as they think fit. They have announced their billing* 

" ness to consider federation ^vith the Provinces of British India 
'' on certain terms ; but whereas the powers of the new Central 
Government in relation to the Provinces mil cover a vdde field 
** and \vill be identical in the case of each Province, the Princes have 
“ intimated that they are not prepared to agree to the exercise by 
a Federal Government for the purpose of the Federation of a similar 17 
'' range of powers in relation to themselves/' 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 17, to leave out 
(*' a similar ") and to insert (*' an identical "}. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 150A is again read, as amended. * 

The further consideration of paragraph 150A is postponed. 


Paragraph 152 to 154 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 155 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland, Page 78, lines 42 to 45, to leave 
out from ('* capacity ") in line 42 to the end of line 45 and to insert this 
suggestion 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 155 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 155 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 156 to 158 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 159 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Page 80, line 1, to leave out (“ public"). * 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Page 80, lines 32 and 33, to 
leave out (" not merely "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is ^vithdrawn. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Mihie. . Page 80, lines 33 to 35, to leave 
out from {" contribution ") in line 33 to (" to ") in line 35. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is wthdra\vn. 
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It is inovcd by Sir Sainiicl Hoarc and I^fr. Butler. Page SO, line 37, to leave 
out (" leave nothing undone *') and to insert {'* do their utmost *'). 

Tlic same is agreed to. 

It is movTcl by Sir Samuel Hoare and ^Ir, Butler. Page SO, line 39, to leave 
out (“ quite inevitable ") and to insert ('* absolutcl}' necessary* **). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 159 is again read, ns amended. 

Tlic further consideration of paragraph 159 is x^fponed. 

Paragraph 160 is again read. 

It is moved b}' Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr, Butler, l^ge SI, line 7, after the 
fimt (**the *') to insert (‘’main "). 

The same is agreed to. 

P.irngraph ISO is again read, ns amended. 

Tlie further consideration of paragra])h I GO is posliK)ncd. 

P.rra graph 161 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Pegina/d Craddoch. Page SI, line 39. after are *'} io 
insert (*' almost "'*). 

Tiie fame is agreed to. 

Paragra ph 161 is n ga i n rca d , as amend wl , 

Tlic further consideration of paragmpli 161 is ]x«tj>oned. 


Paragraphs 162 to IGG are again j>ostponcd. 


J\iragrap!i 167 is again read. 

It is move<] by Mr. Butler on iK-half of the Viscount Halifax. Page 85. 
lijjefi IS and 19, to leave out from (" the *'} in line 18 to the end of the paragraph 
and to imvrt (** necessity arising for the exercise by the Govcrnor-Gcncral 
"of his special power in the financial field.**) 

Tlie feimc is agrml 

Para.gra]>h 167 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 167 is postponed. 

Paragniph 168 in again postponed. 


Paragmpli 170 is nfsun read. 

It is moved by the* I^rd Middleton. Page 86, Hue 23, to leave out 
(" asairne *’) and to insert (** think **), 

The same is agreefl io. 

It is moved by tljc Lord Middleton. Page 86, line 24, to leave out {** will **) 
and to insert (" .should **). 

The aatnc is agreed to. 

J^iragrajdi 170 is again read, ns amended. 

Tlie fnrtluT consideration of paragraph 170 is ]>oslponcd. 


Paragraphs J71 and 172 arc again postponed. 
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Paragraph 173 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 88, line 1, after. (" reserved/*) 
to insert ('' It might even conceivably be necessary for him to take into his 

own hands or to direct the Governor to assume in his discretion any depart* 
** ment of the Provincial Government.**) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is vdtlidrawn. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 88, line jO, after (** areas.**) 
** to insert There may also be cases in which at the time of an emergency 
“ not connected -with any^ Constitutional crisis it may be necessary for the 
'* Federal Government or the Governor-General to issue instructions to a 
*' Provincial Government in connection with the co-operation of the police, 
** such as arose at the outbreak of the War, especially in connection with 

the guarding of railwa3^s and bridges or the influx of returning revolution* 
** aries from abroad.**) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 88, line 10, after (" areas,**) 
to insert (‘* or, in times of emergency, with regard to the guarding of railw'ays 
'* and bridges and the like. In frontier areas, and especially in the North* 
** West Frontier Province special measures may have to be taken in certain 

circumstances to control the movement of persons or goods.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 173 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 173 is postponed. 


Paragraph 174 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

c^^p^ration " 174. It may be assumed that in practice the willing co-operation 

' of the other departments of Government will render unnecessary any 

recourse to these special powers ; and we should view \vith dismay the 
prospects of any new Constitution, if the relations betw’een the ministerial 
and the reserved Departments w^ere conducted in an atmosphere of 
jealousy or antagonism. The influence of the Governor-General wall no ( 
doubt ahvays be exerted to secure co-ordination and harmony : but it ' 
may w^ell be that some permanent co-ordinating machinery will he 
desirable. The British-India Joint Memorandum suggests a statutory 
Committee of Indian Defence constituted on the lines of the Committee 
of Imperial Defence ; but we are not sure that its authors fully appreciate j 
the position and functions of the latter, since it is not a statutory body 
and its value is perhaps increased by the elasticity of its constitution. 
We are disposed to think that a body with statutory powers and duties 
might embarrass the Governor-General and even be tempted to encroach 
upon his functions. An advisory body, similar to' the Committee of 
Imperial Defence, constituted at the Govemor-Generars discretion w’ould 
not be open to that criticism and might, we think, have many advantages; 

It has been urged upon us that, in order to build up an informed opinion 
upon Defence questions, a statutory Committee of the Legislature should 
be established. We understand that, outside the formal opportunities of 
discussing Defence* questions on such occasions as the Defence Budget, 
opportunities are already given to members of the Legislature to inform 
themselves upon Army questions ; and, provided that the extent ^d 
methods of consultation are clearly understood to rest in the discretion 
of the Governor-General, we see no objection to the formation of any 
Committee or Committees that the Federal Government and Legislature 
may consider useful. We feel, however, that this is essentially a question 
to be settled by the Legislature and not by the Constitution Act." 
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It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 6, after (*' antagonism **) 
to insert (‘* But, though '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 7, to leave out ('* but '*). 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 29, to leave out (“ the 
Legislature ") and to insert {" them *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 174 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 174 is postponed. 


Paragraph 175 is again postponed. 


Paragrapli 175A is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

175A. In illustration of the principle that the Governor-General Empioymen: 
. should invite the collaboration of the Federal iMinistry to the widest ^^outsu 
extent compatible with the preservation of his ovm responsibility, we 
would refer to the question of lending Indian personnel of the Defence 
forces for servdee outside India. There have been many occasions on 
which the Government of India have found themselves able to spare 
contingents for operations overseas in which considerations of Indian 
defence have not been involved ; and we may presume that such 
occasions will recur. There appears to be some misconception in India 
on this point, which it would be desirable to remove. It is not the case 
that, because a Government can in particular circumstances aflord a 
temporary reduction of this kind in its standing forces, the size of those 
forces is thereby proved to be excessive ; or conversely, that if it is not 
excessive troops cannot be spared for service elsewhere. These standing 
forces arc in the nature of an insurance against perils which may not 
always be insistent but which nevertheless must be provided for. There 
is thus no ground for assuming a prima facie objection to the loan of 
contingents on particular occasions. If on such occasions the Governor- 
General is asked %vhether he can lend a contingent, he must decide, fjrst, 
whether the occasion involves the defence of India in the widest sense, and 
secondly, whether he can spare the troops having regard to all the 
circumstances at the time. Both these decisions would fall within the 
exclusive sphere of his responsibility. If he decided that troops could be 
spared, the only remaining constitutional issue would be narrowed do^vn 
to one of broad principle, namely, that Indian leaders as represented in 
the Federal Ministry should be consulted before their fellow-countrymen 
w^ere exposed to the rislcs of operations in a cause that was not their own. 

In view, however, of the complexities that may arise, we do not feel able 
to recommend that the ultimate authority of the Governor-General 
■30 should be limited in this matter. Our proposal is that when the question 
arises of lending Indian personnel of the Defence Forces for service 
outside India on occasions which in the Governor-General’s decision do 
not involve the defence of India in the broadest sense, he should not agree 
34 to lend such personnel without consultation \vitli the Federal Ministry, 

We have little doubt that in practice he ^vill give the greatest weight to 
-36 the advice of the Federal Ministry before reaching his final decision. 

The financial aspect has also to be considered. Although in the circum- 
stances we are discussing the defence of India would not be involved, it 
might on occasions be in India's general interests to make a contribution 
towards the cost of external operations. A proposal in the White Paper^ 
reproduces the provision of s. 20 (1) of the Government of India Act that 
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** the revenues of India shall be applied for the purposes of the government 
of India alone ; and a contribution in the general interests of India 
would come within the scope of that provision. Under the new Con- 
stitution, however, the recognition of interests of this nature would fall 
TOthin the province of the Federal Ministry and Legislature, since, 
ex hypothesis they would not be defence interests. If, therefore, the 
question should arise of offering a contribution from India's revenues in 
the circumstances we are discussing (and the interests in question did not 
fall under the other reserved department of External Affairs) we are of 
opinion that it would need to be ratified by the Federal Legislature." 

It is moved by a\Ir, Morgan Jones, I\Ir, Attlee, IVIr. Cocks, and the Lord 
Snell. Lines 27 to 30, to leave out from (" own ") in line 27, to (".Our ") 
in line 30, and to insert (" Wc think that this should be done and we have 
" little doubt that in practice the Governor-General will give the greatest 
" weight to the advice of the Alinistry before taking his final decision.") . 

Objected to. 


On Question : — 
Contents (5). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

LIr. Cocks. 

Mr, Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Not Contents (20). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbur 5 \ 
Marquess of Zetland. 

^larquess of Linlithgow, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Llr, Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr, Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoarc, 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, Llr. Attlee, Mr. Codes, and the Lord 
Snell. Line 30, to leave out (" Our proposal is that ") and to insert 
(" Further "). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by IMr. Morgan Jones, hlr. Attlee, IVIr. Cocks, and the Lord 
Snell. Line 34, to leave out (" consultation with ") and to insert 
(" the consent of "). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Line 36, after (" Ministry ") to 
insert (" except in case of extreme emergency where such consultation is 
" impossible "). 

The same is disagreed to. 


Paragraph 175 A is again read, 

The further consideration of paragraph 175 A is postponed. 
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Paragraplis 176 to 180 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 181 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and !Mr. Butler. Page 91, line 15, after 
{” countries '*) to insert ('* or the frontier tracts of India ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 181 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 181, is postponed. 

Paragraph 182 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 183 is again read. 

It is moved by IVIr. Butler on behalf of the Viscount Halifax. Page 92, 
line 19, to leave out ('* is ”) and to insert (" has for some time been *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 183, is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 183 is postponed. 

Paragraph 184 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 185 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 94, line 23, to leave out 
(“ administration *’) and to insert (” administrative "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 185 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 185 is postponed. 


Paragraph 186 to 189 are again postponed. 

It is moved by Jlr. Attlee, Mr. Codes, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 

Page 96, after paragraph 189, to insert the following new paragraphs : — 

('* 190. In fact we go further and we suggest that any attempt to create 
at tlie Centre an exact reproduction of the machinery which functions at 
Westminster would be doomed to failure. In this country the system of 
responsible government depends on stable divisions on Party lines and, 
generally speaking, functions most satisfactorily uhen there are only two 
main Parties. These parties are not the creation of groups formed by 
members of the legislature subsequent to their election, but represent 
real divisions of opinion which extend back to the constituencies. In 
the Federal legislature, which we arc now discussing, apart from the 
communal cleavages which already make the working of the Westminster 
system difficult in many provinces, there will be two distinct categories 
of members, the elected representatives from British India and the 
nominees of the Rulers of States. It seems difficult, therefore, to envisage 
the emergence of Parties on lines familiar to this country. Two further 
obstacles present themselves. The first is that, owing to the nature of 
the Federation, the members of the legislature, will not be equally con- 
cerned in its territory, and that the jurisdiction of the Federation will not 
extend as to all subjects equally over that territory. The second is that 
the subject-matter of Central administration and legislation provides a 
somewhat slender basis for a full parliamentary system . Ninety per cent, 
of everything that concerns the ordinary citizen will come within the ambit 
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of Provincial administration. For these reasons we believe that responsi- . 
bility at the Centre will be developed on lines very different from those at 
Westminster. It is not, perhaps, always realised in India that the British 
Cabinet is in fact the master of the legislature. This is a result if the 
Party system, for the Cabinet, although formally chosen by the Crown, 
is in fact composed of the leading members of the Party in a majority. 
It maintains its control largely through the discipline of the Party machine 
backed by the poAver of Dissolution. We do not think that this power of 
the Ministry to control the Legislature wiU be reproduced at Delhi; 
indeed we think it probable that the Ministry -will be far more the servant 
than the master of the legislature ; in other words, the members of the 
legislature Avill have to take full responsibility for their actions, and we da 
not think that the practice, whereby a ministry is dependent from day 
to day on the Vote of the Legislature will be workable in India. We, 
therefore, suggest certain proposals for giving — ^what is essential — greater 
stability to the administration. 

" 191. The Federal Executive, in our view, should consist of the- 
Governor-General, the Counsellor in charge of Defence, and Ministers, 
the number of whom we think it undesirable to specify. We consider 
that when the Legislature has been constituted the .Governor-General 
should consult with leading members in order to find out what com- 
bination of persons would be likely to command the confidence of the 
legislature. He should then submit these Ministers and the Counsellor 
in charge of Defence as a Ministry to the Legislature for a Vote of Con- 
fidence. If this vote is carried the Ministry should remain in office for a 
definite term during which period it could only be removed by a definite 
Vote of No Confidence carried by a tAVO-thirds majority. As already 
stated the position of the Ministry Avill be something like that of the 
Saaoss Executive. Formal joint responsibility Avill not be explicitly laid 
doAvn, as indeed, it is not in most constitutions, but the actions of the 
Government Avould be the actions of all its members, and, although the 
Mnistry would be composed of heterogenous elements it would be sub- 
jected to those poAverful influences Avhich tend to create solidarity in any 
body of persons holding positions of responsibility. We think that in 
the early stages of the Avorking of the new Constitution the Governor- 
General Avill preside at meetings of his Cabinet and that only as time* 
goes on Avill this practice fall into desuetude. There should, hOAvever, 
be a First jMinister who Avill preside in the absence of the Gk>vernor- 
General and lead in the Legislature. He should hold a portfolio without 
too heaA^y an administrative content. For the Avorking of the Legislative- 
machine we suggest the setting up of a number of standing committees, 
some of Avhich Defence, Finance, Foreign Affairs, should be statutory. 
These committees should correspond Avith the functions of the Central 
Government. They would meet from time to time during the Session. 
The hlinister should preside, Avhile in the case of the Committee of Defence,, 
the official Member Avould do so. We conceive of these committees Avorking 
somewhat on the lines of those of municipal bodies or in the Ceylon Con- 
stitution. The object should be to bring the members of the Legislature- 
into real contact AAuth administration. We think that the Committee 
stage of a Bill should, Avherever possible, be remitted to the standing 
committee dealing Avith the particular function of government concerned. 
We think that in this way, through a developed committee system, much 
of the difficulty which has been brought to our notice of State Members- 
voting on purely British India questions Avould be avoided as it 
Avould be natural to remit Bills dealing solely with British India to com- 
mittees of members draAvn only from British India. The Defence Com- 
mittee AA^ould have less power of control than Avould be possessed by the 
other committees, but in spite of this AA^ould, aac think, form a valuabler 
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field of experience for members. We consider that at all these committees 
It should be the usual practice for officials to be present, not for influencing 
polic5% but for providing information. In our view, owing to the subject- 
matter which would be dealt with at the Centre and to the position of the 
Federation, it is unlikely that governments will be formed with definite 
legislative programmes, as in this country. We think that much legisla- 
tion will come forward in the w-ny of private members* Bills. We have 
made this general sketch of the way in which we might expect responsi- 
bility to be exercised at the Centre, because it is important to realize 
that the British s\’stem is not the only possible system and that it itself 
is susceptible of reform in some directions. It is a question as to wdiat 
provisions can be included in the Constitution Act itself. We would 
prefer to leave the development of the Constitution at the Centre to the 
elected Members to w’Ork out the forms and methods which seem appro- 
priate. We attach importance, however, to the provision which will give 
to the Ministry' some degree of stability, for we have seen in many 
countries “where there has been no stable Part)’ system in Legislatures, 
but only a number of groups, the danger and wcaknass entailed by 
constant changes of Ministry ; and we should desire that at the Centre, 
from the start, it should not be assumed that because the Legislature 
takes a different aacw from the Ministry on a particular point that ' ... 

therefore the Ministry' should resign. It is for this reason that we have 
suggested tliat cljangcs of ^linistry should only take place as the result 
of a direct Vole of Xo Confidence carried by a two-thirds majority,*') 

Tlie same arc disagreed to. 

Paragraph 19} is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

" 194. Tlicrc is no part of the subject of our enquiry' w’hicli has 
seemed to us to present greater difficulties than the question of the 
method of election to a Central Legislature for India. It is one on 
which there has alraj’S been a marked difference of opinion ; and we 
recall that the Joint Select Committee wliich considered the Govern- 
ment of India Bill in 1919 did not accept the recommendations of the 
Southl>orough Committee which had been embodied in the Bill, and that 
there is a similar divergence between the recommendations of the 
Statu torj* Commission and the proposals in the White P<apcr. It should 
be recognized that to attempt to provide a legislative body which shall be 

11 representative of a population of over 350 millions is without precedent. 

We arc met at the outset by the difficulty of aj)plying the representative 
s^rslcm on a basis of direct representation to a unit of sucli magnitude. 

On the one liancl, if tlje constituencies “were of a reasonable size the 
resultant Chamber would be unmanngcablj' large ; if, on the other hand, 
the Chamber were of a reasonable size the constituencies on which it was 
based would necessarily be enormous. In these circumstances our task 
lias been an anxious one, and we have only arrived at our conclusions 
after a careful and prolonged examination of the matter in all its aspects.*’ 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line II, to leave out 
(" over **) and to insert ('* nearly **). 

The same is agi'ccd to. 

Paragraph 194 is again read, as amended. 

The further coasideration of paragraph 194 is postponed. 


Paragraph 195 is again read. 

It i.s moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 98, line 37, to leave out 
(" is to *’) and to insert (" would **) ; line 39, to leave out (** will '*) and to 
insert (" would "). Page 98, line 40, to leave out (" will ") and to insert 
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(“ would *’) ; line 42, to leave out (*' will ”j and to insert (** would **) ; line 44, 
to leave out provided and to insert ('* proposed **} ; line 45, to leave out 
('* shall *') and to insert (*' should *') ; line 46, to leave out {*' will ”) and to 
insert ("' would *') ; page 99, line 1, to leave out will ”) in two places and 
to insert (** would **), 

The same are agreed to. 

Paragraph 195 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 195 is postponed. 

Paragraph 196 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 99, line 5, 
to leave out (" will ") and to insert (” would **), line 9 to leave 
out {“ will ”) and to insert (“ would '*) ; line 15, to leave out (*‘ wiU ”) and to 
insert (** would ; line 16, to leave out {** will and to insert (*‘ would ). 

The same are agreed to. 

Paragraph 196 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 196 is postponed. 

Paragraph 197 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Page 99, line 20, to leave out 
(*' will '*) and to insert (** would **) ; line 25, to leave out (** \vill **) and to insert 

would *') ; line 27, to leave out (“ will ") and to insert (" would '*) ; 
line 29, to leave out (*' wiU and to insert (" would ”) ; line 31, to leave 
out (“ will *’) and to insert (" would *') ; line 34, to leave out (" will **) and 
to insert would **) ; line 36, to leave out will **) and to insert (” would *’). 

The same are agreed to. 

Paragraph 197 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 197 is postponed. 

Paragraph 198 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 199 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

**199. Direct election has the support of Indian opinion and is 
strongly advocated by the British-India Delegation in their Joint 
Memorandum. It has been the system in India for the last twelve 
years, and has worked on the whole reasonably well, though, it should 
be remembered, with a much more limited franchise than that now 
proposed. The Southborough Committee which visited India in 1919 
for the purpose of settling the composition of, and the method of 
election to, the Legislatures set up by the Government of India Bill 
of that year, did, it is true, recommend the indirect system ; but the 
Joint Select Committee which examined the Bill were of a contrary 
view, and Parliament accepted the opinion of the Committee. It may 
also be argued that, %vith the increase in the size of the Legislatures 
now proposed, it will be possible to effect so appreciable a reduction in 
the size of the existing constituencies as to diminish the objections based 
on that feature of the present system. But even the reduction in the 15 
size of constituencies winch would follow from the White Paper proposals 
will sthl leave them unwieldy and unmanageable, unless the number of 
seats is increased beyond all reasonable limits. Where a single 
constituency may be greater in extent than the whole of Wales, a 19 
candidate for election could not in any event commend or even present 
his views to the whole body of electors, even if the means of communica- 
tion, were not, as in India, difl5.cult and often non-existent, and quite 
apart from obstacles presented by differences in language and a wide- 
spread illiteracy ; nor could a member after election hope to guide or 
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inform opinion in his constituency. These difficulties would be serious 
enough with the comparatively limited franchise proposed in the White 
Paper ; but future extensions of that franchise would be ine\’itable, 
and it is obvious that with every increase in the electorate these difficulties 
are enhanced. Indeed, any considerable extension of the franchise 
under a system of direct election would cause an inevitable breakdovm. 
We do not believe that constituencies both of large size and containing 
an electorate of betw-een 200,000 and 300,000 people can be made the 
basis of a healthy parliamentary system. We think that Parliament 
34 and Indian public opinion should face these facts and should recognise 
that direct election, apart from its immediate merits or demerits at the 
present time, cannot provide a sound basis for Indian constitutional 
development in tlie future. We cannot believe that it would be unse 
to commit India at the outset of her constitutional development to a line 
39 which must prove to be a blind alley." 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, ^Ir. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 

* Lines 15 to 39, to leave out from ('* s>^em.") in line 15 to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert (" Bearing in mind tlie strength of Indian opinion 
" in this matter w'c have come to the conclusion, notwithstanding the 
"objections which can be urged against it, that there is no alternative to 
" the adoption of a system of direct election 

Tim amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 19, to leave out (** greater 
in extent than ") and to insert (**more than twnce as large in area as "). 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Line 34, to leave out (" public ") 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 199 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 199 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 200 and 201 arc again postponed. 

Paragraph 202 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Pankeillour, Page 101, line 15, after (“by") to 
insert (" past and present members of ") 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdra^vn. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 101, lines 15 to IS, to leave 
out from (" bodies,") in line 15 to the end of the sentence and to insert (" but 
" the general tenor of the evidence before us indicates that Indian opinion 
" is strongly opposed to this system, largely ownng to its association with the 
" procedure under the Morley-Minto Constitution, which docs not seem to 
" have w’orked w’cll ; and wc cannot recommend it in present circumstances ") . 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Pcginald Craddock. Page 101, line 40, to leave out 
("and") and after ("Europeans") to insert ("and Anglo-Indians”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 202 is again read, as amended. 

TIjc further consideration of paragraph 202 is postponed. 

Paragraph 202A is read, as amended, and is as follows ; — 

" 202 A. We feel strongly, however, that it is not possible for Parlia- 
ment to lay dowm to-day tlic exact method of constituting the Central 
Legislature for any long period of time. The question has been repeatedly 

4 examined, before the passage of the present Government of India Act, 
by the Statutory Commission, and by the Round Tabic Conferences 
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and the Indian Franchise Cominittee in connection vnth the present 
proposals for reform. Throughout this whole period opinions have 
been deeply divided and no clear-cut solution has emerged, as indeed 
was to be expected when an attempt is being made to create a Federation 
on a scale and of a character hitherto ^vitliout precedent. We have 
chosen the system of indirect election by the Provincial Legislatures/ 
not because we do not feel the force of the arguments which can be brought* 
against it, but because we think that it is the arrangement which vnU 
give the most practical system at the outset of the Federation. More- 
over, while it will be possible in future to pass from the indirect to the 
direct system of election should experience show that step to be advisable, - 
the maintenance and still more the extension of the system of direct 
election to-day would be to commit India to a system which logically 
leads to adult sufirage before any way has been discovered of overcomiug 
the insuperable objections to the gigantic constituencies containing- 
hundreds of thousands of voters which are inevitable with adult franchise 
in India under the ordinary system of direct election. We feel that the 
ultimate solution may well be found in some variant either of the system 
whereby groups of primary voters elect secondary electors, who vote 
directly for members of the federal assembly or of the system whereby 
those already elected to local bodies, such as village panchayats, are the 
voters who vote directly for members of that assembly. Systems of 
this kind apparently work with considerable success in many countries 
where conditions are not dissimilar to those in India. But the discovery 
of the best method of adapting those ideas to India's needs and of remov- 
ing the obstacles which now stand in the way of their adoption is clearly 
one which should be made by Indians themselves in the light of their 
experience of the practical w'orking of representative institutions under 
the new Constitution. We consider, therefore, that our proposals 
should be regarded as being in the nature of an experiment and that 35 
further consideration should be given to the question of the method of 
composing the Central Legislature in the light of practical working of 
the Constitution. We do not propose that there should be any formal 
examination of the problem by a Statutory Commission after any specific 
date, for we think that experience has shown that there are strong 
objections to automatic provisions of this kind. But we consider that 
Parliament should recognise that after sufi&cient time has elapsed to 
enable clear judgments to be formed of the way in w’’hich the Constitution 
works and of the new political forces it has brought into being, it may be 
necessary to make amendments in the method of composing the Central 
Legislature, and we hope that if Indian opinion thihks modification is 
required the Federal Legislature ^vill lay its own proposals before 
Parliament in the form recommended elsewhere^ in this report." 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 4, after (" examined ") 
to insert (" both "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Line 4, after ("Act") to 
insert (" and subsequently ") and to leave out the second (" by "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Line 35, to leave out 
(" in the nature of an experiment ") and to insert (" open to future review ; ")• 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 202A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 202A is postponed. 


Paragraph 203 is again postponed. 
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Paragraph 204 is again read. 

It is moved by the I^rarquess of Zetland. Page 102, lines 26 and 27, after 
(“year*') in line 26, to insert a full stop and to leave out the brackets in 
lines 26 and 27. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 204 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 204 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 205 to 206 arc again postponed. 

^Paragraph 207 is again read. 

‘^It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoarc and Air. Butler. Page 103, line 44, to 
leave but (“ nearly six hundred States “) and to insert {“ over 600 States, 
“ Estates and Jagirs which constitute the non-British portion of India.") 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Air Butler. Page 104, line 14, to leave 
out (“ by ") and to insert {“ within **). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 207 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 207 is postponed. 

Paragraph 20S is again postponed. 

Paragraph 209 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 104, line 45, to leave 
out (“ by ") and to insert (“ on “). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 209 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 209 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 210 to 213 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 214 is again read. 

It is mov'cd by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 106, line 30, to leave out 
(“a ") and to insert (“ any Bill, clause or "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 214 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 214 is postponed. 

Paragraph 215 is again postponed. 

Paragrapli 216 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

*'216. The question was much discussed before us whether any special 
provision ought to be included in the Constitution Act prohibiting 
States’ representatives from voting on matters of exclusively British- 
India concern. The British-India Delegation in their Joint Memorandum 
urge that this should be done, and their suggestions arc briefly as 
follows : — (1) that in a division on a matter concerning solely a British- 
India subject, the States' representatives should not be entitled to vote ; 
(2) that the question whether a matter relates solely to a British-India 
subject or not should be left to the decision of the Speaker of the House, 
which should be final ; but (3) that if a substantive vote of no confidence 
is proposed on a matter relating solely to a British-India subject, the 
States' representatives should be entitled to vote, since tlie decision 
might vitally affect the position of a Ministry formed on a basis of collective 
responsibility ; (4) that if the Ministry is defeated on a subject of 
exclusively British-India interest, it should not necessarily resign. 
We do not think that these suggestions would in any way meet the 
case. Circumstances may make any vote of a Legislature, even on 
a matter intrinsically unimportant, an unmistakable vote of no confidence ; 
the distinction between formal votes of no confidence and other votes 
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is an artificial and conventional one, and it would be impossible to base 
any statutory enactment upon it. On the other hand, the States have 
made it clear that they have no desire to interfere in matters of 
exclusively British-India concern, nor could we suppose that it would be 
in their interests to do so ; but they are anxious, for reasons which we 
appreciate, that their representatives should not be prevented by any 
rigid statutory provisions from exercising their ovm judgment, from 
supporting a Ministry with whose general policy they are fully in agree- 
ment, or from withholding their support from a Ministry whose policy, 
they disapprove. In these circumstances we think that the true solution 
is that there should be no such prohibition but that the matter should be 3 
regulated hy the common sense of both sides and by the growi;h of . 
constitutional practice and usage, and indeed we have no doubt that 3 
both parties will find it in their mutual interest to come to some suitable 
working arrangement at an early stage. We have, however, one sugges- 3 
tion to make which we think may be worth consideration. Under the 
Standing Orders of the House of Commons all Bills which relate 
exclusively to Scotland and 'have been committed to a Standing Com- 
mittee are referred to a Committee consisting of all the members 
representing the Scottish constituencies, together with not less than ten 
nor more than fifteen other members. We think that a provision on 
these lines might very possibly be found useful, and that the Constitution 
Act might require that any Bill on a subject included in List III should, 
if extending only to British India, be referred to a Committee consisting 
either of all the British-India representatives or a specified number of 
them, to whom two or three States* representatives could, if it should be 
thought desirable, be added.*’ 

The Marquess of Linlithgow, Line 30, to leave out (" such **) and to 
insert ('* statutory **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy on behalf of tlie Marquess of 
Salisbury. Line 32 to 34, to leave out from (‘* usage line 32 to 
the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to 

Paragraph 216 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 216 is postponed. 

Paragraph 217 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

'' 217. The transformation of British India from a unitary into a 
Federal State necessitates a complete readjustment of the relations 
between the Federal and Provincial Governments. The Provincial 
Governments are at the present time subordinate to the Central Govern- 
ment and under a statutory obligation to obey its orders and directions 
though the Central Government, and indeed, the Secretary of State 
himself, is bound by statutory rules not to interfere with the provincial 
administration save for certain limited purposes in matters which under 
the devolution rules now fall rvithin the transferred provincial sphere. 
But now that the respective spheres of the Centre and of the Provinces 
will in future strictly delimited and the jurisdiction of each (except _ 
in the concurrent field which we have described elsewhere) \vill exclude ' 
the jurisdiction of the other, a nexus of a new kind must be established 
between the Federation and it constituent units. We are impressed by 
the possible dangers of a too strict adherence to the principles of what ^15 
known as Provincial Autonomy. The Statutory Commission in their 16 
recommendations for Provincial Autonomy were, we think, not unaffected 
by the desire to give the largest possible ambit to autonomy in the 
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provincial sphere, ovang to their inability at that time to recommend 
responsibility at the Centre. The larger measure of Indian self-government 
which has obtained in the Pro\ances during the past twelve years has 
also, we think, tended to develop and perhaps overdevelop a desire for 
complete freedom of control from the Centre, We have discussed elsewhere 
in our Report both the legislative and the financial nexus which the 
^^^itc Paper proposes to create ; and we confine our observations 
here to the administrative relations between the Federal Government 
as such on the one hand and the Provincial Governments and the Rulers 
or Governments of the Indian States on the other. 

It is moved by the l^Iarquess of Linlithgow'. Lines 15 and 16, to leave 
out (“ adherence to the principles of what is knowm as **) and to insert 
(** interpretation of the principle of '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 217 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 217 is postponed. 


Paragraph 218 is again read. 

It is moved by the ^larqucss of Linlithgow. Page 108, line 45, to leave 
out {" any and to leave out (" limitations "J and to insert (" reservations "). 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 218 is again read, as amended. 

The further consiJeration of paragraph 218 is postponed. 


Paragraph 219 is read as amended and is as folio w's : — 

"219. We are of opinion that the proposals in tlic ^Vhite Paper on 
this subject require modification in two directions. In the first place, 
the White Paper draws no distinction between the execution of Federal 
Acts with respect to subjects on which the Federal Legislature is alone 
competent to legislate (List I) and the execution of Federal Acts in the 
concurrent field (List III). It is evident that in its exclusive field the 
the Federal Government ought to have pow'cr to give directions — detailed 
and specific if need be — to a Provincial Government as proposed in the 
9 Wiite Paper. But it is much more doubtful whether it should have such 
power in the concurrent field. Tlic objects of legislation in this field wdll 
be predominantly matters of provincial concern, and the agency by 
w'hich such legislation w'ill be administered wdll be almost exclusively a 
provincial agency. The Federal Legislature w'ill be generally used as an 
instalment of legislation in this field merely from considerations of 
practical convenience and, if this procedure were to carry with it auto- 
matically an extension of the scope of federal administration, the Provinces 
might feel that they were exposed to dangerous encroachment. On the 
other hand, the considerations of practical convenience which would 
prompt the use of the Federal Legislature in this field wdll often be the 
need for securing uniformity in matters of social legislation, and uniformity 
of legislation will be useless if there is no means of enforcing reasonable 
uniformity of administration. We think the solution is to be found in 
drawing a distinction between subjects in the Concurrent List w'hich on 
the one hand relate, broadly speaking, to matters of social and economic 
legislation, and those which on the other hand relate mainly to matters 
of law and order, and personal rights .and status. The latter form the 
larger class, and the enforcement of Icgishation on these subjects would, 
for the most part, be in the hands of the Courts or of the provincial 
authorities responsible for public prosecutions. There can clearly be no 
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question of Federal directions being issued to the Courts, nor could such 
directions properly be issued to prosecuting authorities in the Provinces. ' 
In these matters, therefore, we think that the Federal Government should 
have in law, as they could have in practice, no powers of administrative 
control. The other class of concurrent subjects consists mainly of the 
regulation of mines, factories, employers' liability and workmen's com- 
pensation, trade unions, welfare of labour, industrial disputes, infectious 
diseases, electricity, and cinematograph films. In respect of this class, 
we think that the Federal Government should, where necessary, have 
the power to issue general directions for the enforcement of the law, but 39 
only to the extent provided by the Federal Act in question. In view of 
the manner in which we propose to constitute the Federal Legislature, it 
is improbable that a body so representative of provincial opinion will 
sanction any unreasonable encroachment upon the provincial field of 
action ; but, as a further safeguard against such encroachment, we think • 
that any clause in a statute conferring such powers should require the 
previous sanction of the Governor-General." 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 9, after (" Paper.") 
to insert (" The same principle should apply to matters in which action or 
"inaction by a provincial Government wdtlxin its own exclusive sphere 
" affects the administration of an exclusively Federal Subject — that is to 
" say, it should be open to the Federal Government to give directions to 
" a provincial Government which is so carrying on the administration of 
" a Provincial Subject as to affect prejudicially the efficiency of a 
"Federal Subject."). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour on behalf of the Marquess of 
Salisbury. Line 39, to leave out (" general "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 219 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 219 is postponed. 

Paragraph 220 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 221 is again read. 

The followng amendments are laid before the Committee and are as follows : — 
The Lord Eustace Percy to move. Page 110, lines 32 to 40, to leave 
out from the beginning of the paragraph to (" A ") in line 40. 

The Marquess of Salisbury to move. Page 110, line 37, after 
(' legislate ") to insert (" and of social and economic legislation in the 
" Concurrent List "). 

The consideration of the said amendments is postponed. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 110, to leave out 
paragraph 221. 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 222 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 223 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

" 223. We do not observe any proposals in the White Paper dealing 
with disputes or differences between one Province and another, other 
than disputes involving legal issues, for the determination of which 
the Federal Court is the obvious and necessary forum. Yet it cannot be 
supposed that inter-provincial disputes ^vill never arise, and we have 
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considered whether it would not be desirable to provide some con- 
stitutional machiner}' for disposing of them. At the present time the 
Governor-General in Council has the power to decide questions arising 
bet\vcen two Provinces in cases where the Provinces concerned fail to 
arrive at an agreement, in relation to both transferred and reserved 
subjects ; but plainly it would be impossible to vest such a power in the 
Governor-General or Federal Ministry after the establishment of Pro\dncial 
Autonomy, though we do not doubt that the good offices of both will 
always be available for the purpose. But after careful consideration we 
have come to the conclusion that it would be unwise to include in the new 
Constitution any permanent machinerj' for the settlement of disputes 
of the sort which wc have in mind, and in our opinion the more prudent 
♦ . course will be to leave the Provinces free to develop such supplementary 
machiner)'' as the future course of events may show to be desirable. 
There will be necessarily many subjects on which inter-provincial 
consultation will be neccssaiy% as indeed has proved to be the case 
even at the present time ; and we consider that every effort should be 
made to develop a system of intcr-Provincial conferences, at which 
* administrative problems common to adjacent areas as well as points of 
difference may be discussed and adjusted. Suggestions for a formal 
Intcr-Provincial Council have been made to us, and wc draw attention 
in later paragraphs of our Report* to a number of matters on which it is, 
in our view, important that the Provinces should co-ordinate their policy, 
in addition to the financial problem which wc discuss hereafter.- It is 
obvious that, if departments or institutions of co-ordination and research 
are to be maintained at the Centre in such matters as agriculture, forestry, 
irrigation, education, and public health, and if such institutions arc to be 
able to rely on appropriations of public funds sufficient to enable tlicm 
to carry on their work, the joint interest of the Provincial Governments 
in tlicm must bo expressed in some regular and recognised machinery 
of intcr-Govcmmcntal consultation. Moreover, wc think tliat it will be 
of vital importance to establish some such machinery’’ at the very outset 
of the working of the new constitution, since it is precisely at that moment 
that institutions of this kind may be in most danger of falling between 
two stools through failing to enlist the active interest either of the Federal 
or the Provincial Governments, both of whom will liavc many other more 
immediate pre-occupations. There is, however, much to be said for the 
view that, though some such machinery may be established at the outset, 
it cannot be expected to take its final form at tliat time, and tliat Indian 
opinion will be better able to form a considered judgment as to the 
final form which it should take after some experience in the working of 
the new constitution. For this reason wc doubt whether it would be 
desirable to fix tiic constitution of an intcr-Provincial Council by statutory 
provisions in the Constitution Act, but we feel strongly the dc.sirability 
of taking definite action on the lines wc have suggested as soon as the 
IVovincial Autonomy provisions of the Constitution come into operation, 
Wc think further that, although the Constitution Act should not itself 
' prescribe the machinery for this purpose, it should empower His Majesty's 
54 Government to regulate the working of such co-ordinating machinciy^ as it 
may have been found de.'^irablc to establish, in order that at the appro- 
priate time means may thus be available for placing these matters upon 
a more formal basis. 

It is moved by the Lord Bustacc Percy. Line 54, to Iccavc out 
(" regulate the working of '') and to insert (*' give sanction by 
'' Order-jn-Council to "), 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 223 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 223 is postponed, 
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Paragraphs 224 and 225 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 226 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler, Page 113, line 25, after 
{” Autonomy ") to insert or with the principle that outside the federal 
“ sphere the States' relations will be exclusively with the Cro^vn "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 226 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 226 is postponed. : 

Paragraph 227 is again postponed. 


Appendix (II) is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Codes, Mr. Attlee, Air. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell, Page 114, line 6, after (** members ") to insert (" three of whom must 
be women and three representatives of Labour "). 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 


Contents (6). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Snell. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Air. Foot. 

Air, Alorgan Jones. 


Not Contents (16). 

Alarquess of Linlithgow. ’ 
Earl Peel. 

Lord Aliddleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Alontrose. 
Air. Butler. 

Alajor Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 

Air. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-AIilne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Air. Isaac Foot. Page 116, line 19, to leave out (** women "). 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Air. Cocks, Air. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 116, line 20, after (” Paper.”), to insert (” The number of special 
” seats assigned to Labour should be at least equal to the total number 
” assigned to Landholders,^Commerce and Industry.”) 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (4). ISTot Contents (17). 

Lord Snell. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Air. Attlee. Alarquess of Linlithgow. 

Air. Cocks. Earl Peel. 

Air. Alorgan Jones. Lord Aliddleton. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
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Not Contents* (17) — conid» 

^Ir. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr, Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Isaac Foot, Page 117, line 5, after (" Anglo-Indians '"), 
to insert ('* women *'), 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by I^Ir. Isaac Foot, Page 117, line 7, after {** Anglo-Indian **), 
to insert (“ women's "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by IMr. Isaac Foot. Page 117, line 8, after (" Houses.'’)Tto 
insert (" In the case of the electoral college “ composed of the women 
" members of the provincial Lower Houses, three seats shall be reserved 
" for IMohammedan women and one seat for an Indian Christian woman.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Appendix (II) is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of Appendix (II) is postponed. 

Appendix (III) is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. In the entry in List I [b) 
relating to " Rajputana Agency (List II)," to leave out {" 11,180,826 ") in 
the population column and to insert {" 11,214,400 ’’). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. In the " Lower House " 
column of List II against the entry " Banswara " to leave out (" 225,106 ") 
and to insert (" 258,670 "), and in the folio wng line to leave out (" 452,650 ") 
and to insert (" 486,214 "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. In the " Lower House " 
column of List X to leave out (" Central India States and Rajputana States 
" (Kushalgarh and Lawa) 319,089 ") and to insert ("Central India States 
" and Lawa (Rajputana) 285,525 "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Appendix (III) is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of Appendix (III) is postponed, 

» 

Paragraphs 228 to 231 are postponed. 

Paragraph 232 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 131, lines 5 to 15, to leave 
out from (" India.") in line 5 to the end of line 15 and to insert ("We arc 
" therefore prepared to accept the proposal embodied in the White Paper that 
" the Governor- General, acting in his discretion, should be empowered to "). 

The same is disagreed to. 
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It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mn Butler. Page 13 b line 12, to 
leave out ('* however 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the ]\Iarquess of Linlithgow and the jMarquess of Zetland. 
Page 131, line 16, after (“ allocate **) to insert (*' to 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 232 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 232 is postponed. 

Paragraph 233 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler on behalf of the Viscount Halifax. Page 131, 
line 46, to leave out ('* explained elsewhere '*) and to insert (*' already 
explained ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by tlie Lord Eustace Percy. Page 132, lines 21 to 23, to leave 
out from ("'Commission.”) in line 21 to the end of line 23 and to insert 
(” and we think that 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 233 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 233 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 234 to 238 are again postponed. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at Tliree o'clock. 
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JIarquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetlanij. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

^arl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 


Present : 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Sai^iuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Marquess of Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. After paragraph 238 A to insert the following new paragraph : — 

{**238B. It is proposed in the Wliite Paper that such subjects as 
Health Insurance and Invalid and Old Age Pensions should be subjects 
of Provincial Legislation. We see serious objection to this, and consider 
® that they should be included in the Concurrent List. While it is necessary 
that the more industrialized Provinces should be able to legislate on these 
subjects in the interests of the urban workers and should not have to 
wait for the concurrence of those which are predominantly rural, it is 
undesirable to exclude the possibility of AlLIndra legislation which may 
well become necessary in order that there should be uniformity of treat- 
ment of the workers as between Province and Province and that industry 
in one Province should not be burdened with obligations not imposed in 
another. Mr. N. M. Joshi, in the Memorandum submitted by him, argued 
that social insurance should also be included in the list of Federal subjects, 
but here, again, we consider it would be better that it should be in the 
concurrent list. 

Objected to. 


AU amendments are to the Draft Report (vide supra paras. 1-42B, pp. 47(M9I ; and 
paras. 42-453, pp. 64-258) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I. Part I). 

A Key is attached (see p. 627 et seq.), shelving on which pages of the Proceedings amend- 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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On Question : — . 

Contents (14). 

Marquess of Salisbury, 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Foot. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

New paragraph 238B is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 238B is postponed. 

Paragraphs 239 and 240 are again postponed. 


Not Contents (12). 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan, 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Winterton. 


The Revised Lists are again considered. 

Revised List (II) is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock, Page 140, item 7 (7), to leave out 
("‘ Compulsory acquisition of land ") and to insert (*' Transferred to List 
" III.'J. 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain. Page 140, line 19, at the end, 
to insert (“ not specified in List (I) "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by IVIr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones*, and the 
Lord Snell. Page 142, line S, to leave out (“ Prevention of cruelty 
to animals"). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 142, to leave out line 36. 

The same is agreed to. 

Revised List (II) is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of Revised List (II) is postponed. 

Revised List (III) is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell, 
Page 144, after line. 45, to insert (" Health insurance, and invalid and old-age 
pensions "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Page 144, after line 45, to insert the foUo%ving new item 
(" Prevention of cruelty to animals "). 

The same is agreed to. 
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Xlcviscd Ls-^t (III) 15 nj^nin read* a?; amended. 

Tlic further consideration of Rc\nr^cd List (11 J) h^poslponcd. 


Paragraphs 241 to 244 an? again postj>oncd. 

P.iragraph 24 S is af:ain read. 

It is moved by the Marqncs'J of LinlithgO’iv. P.igc M7, line 15. after 
(’"alike; **) to insert bni *’). 

The same k niprcd to. 


Paragraph 215 is again read, as amended. 

Tl:e further coasicicration of paragraph is partponod. 

IV.ragraph 24G h arrain read. 

It is mover! by the ^farque s of TJnlitligou’, Page btS. line 0. to leave 
out ("* tiit “J arul to ja ert (” His Majc.ty's *’). 

Tlic f ame it. agreed to. 

Para.maph 24G vi again read, as a mend ft!. 

Ti:c furtticr con." id era lion of paragraph 21 H is pojlponal. 


P.iragraphn 217 to 2 i9 arc again postponed. 


P.'.mgnipli 250 h ncain read. 

It moved by Ih'^- Marqi:cs‘. of Linlithgow. Page 150, lit:es *0 to 5, to leave 
out from ('’ be ”) in line 3 to ('" (the "') in line 5 am! to ini-crt ('" preferable 
*’ tc* leavr the acltjal peri<-Kh> indicated above, whtcli Ih^ White Pajvjr j>roporcs 
rhould le.’3 and 7 years, to be det^Tmirjcd by Onler in Council, in the light 
*’rd circunr.tance'i at the time, ra.ther thatr to h>; them by Statute 
77:e same i:, agreed (o. 


P.ir;q;raph 250 1*1 again read, as aTnendcsl. 

'I'he farther conr.idemtion of paragraph 250 in jxxjlponcd. 


P.ifngraj>!:n 251 to 25*^ arc again postponed. 


Paragrapli 259 in again read. 

It in moved by the .'d.nrqucss of Linlithgow. J\ige 152, line 59, after 
(’" Fcdenil *') to iir-crl Ministry *'). 

The name is agreed to. 


P.iragrrqdi 259 hr again read, an amended. 

'Jlie further consideration of ])aragrap!i 259 is postjwncd. 


Paragraph 250 in again read. 


Land customs 
duties imposed 
by Indian 
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It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 153, line 25, to leave out 
(** proposed for the and to insert ('* during which it is proposed to defer 
the full 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 260 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 260 is postponed. 


Paragraph 260A is read as amended and is as follows : — 

'' 260 A. It will be convenient to refer here to the power which the 
States already possess to impose customs duties on their land Frontiers. 

It is greatly to be desired that States adhering to the Federation should, 
like the Provinces, accept the principle of internal freedom for trade 
in India and that the Federal Government alone should have the power 
to impose tariffs and other restrictions on trade. Many States, however, 
derive substantial revenues from customs duties at their frontiers on 
goods entering the State from other parts of India. These duties are 
usually referred to as internal customs duties, but in many of the smaller 
States are often more akin to octroi and terminal taxes than to customs. 

In some of the larger States the right to impose these duties is specifically n 
limited by treaty. We recognise that it is impossible to deprive States 
of revenue upon which they depend for balancing their budgets and 
that they must be free to alter existing rates of duty to suit varying 
conditions. But internal customs barriers are in principle inconsistent 
with the freedom of interchange of a fuU}^ developed federation and we 
are strongly of the opinion that every effort should be made to substitute 
other forms of taxation for these internal customs. The charge must, 
of course, be left to the discretion of the States concerned as alternative 
sources of revenue become available. We have no reason for thinking 
that the States contemplate any enlargement of the general scope of 
their tariffs and we do not believe that it would be in their interest 
to enlarge it. But in any case we consider that the accession of a State 
to the Federation should imply its acceptance of the principle that it 
will not set up a barrier to free interchange so formidable as to constitute 
a threat to the future of the Federation ; and, if there should be any 
danger of this, we think that the powers entrusted to the Governor- 
General in his discretion^ would have to be brought to bear upon the 
States.*' 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 11, to leave out 
(“ these duties ") and to insert {" them ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 260 A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 260 A is postponed. 


Paragraphs 261 to 267 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 268 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 156, lines 26 and 27^ to leave 
out from (*' enquiry ") in line 26 to the end of the sentence in line 27. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 156, line 29, to leave out 
(“ such ”). 

The same is agreed to. 
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I*anu;raph 2GS is a^in rca<!, a/; amended. 

I'lie further consklcratioii of parncrniph is j)ostpi)ncd. 


Paragraph and 270 arc a^ain postponed. 


Paragraph 271 i*> again read. 

It moved hy tljc Mar<jur^ s' of 2r{] tnd. Page 157, line *1(1, to leave out 
C' Govern m«‘nt “’) and to (’* Ch)vcrnments "J, 

The .*‘ame is agreed to. 

Paragraph 271 i** again lead, as aiui udid. 

'llie further consideration of iviragraph 271 is postponed. 

Par.jgrap.hs 272 to 278 are again jv>stp,>ried. 

Paragrr>p!t 278 is again read. 

It is nun^ttl iiv tlie l^jrd Hto-tace Percy. Pagi' ItUg line 8 . after {“ PajH*r *') 
to ijuert (" 278 . 1 . In addition to tJif*:c righ.ts and safeguard** common to all 
" s:u inters of tliC Pvtblic Servjcv 

The Niine i : agrcetl to. 

Paragiapli 279 is agaiti rmd, as ainereh d. 

'J'he furtlcT co:;Mdera.ti<m of par.n;raph 278 r> p> Ijw;»ih . 1 . 

Paragiaplj 278.\ U read, a-* ameruled. and is as follov.'r* :« — 

" 278A. In additjon to thf-r rights arul jaf(‘guards common to all Co-mi 
n> :nl»"%'^r- of tin- Public Serv ice* it is propf r-^l that, after the* commence- 
nn ni of the Act, tin* S' crriary of Slate, ivlio will continue to mnhe 
apjjotntme:;!:: to ih»* Indian (*tvil Srrvire, the Imlian Police am! the 
h'< cb ’ia .tiral Department, shall rc'gtdate the conditions of service of all 
p*ron*. ’o apj>ointed, and it j*. intended that the conditions of service 
tine laid shall in * nb-aanr'^* Nr the saim? as at jue*ent. The power 

to j'gmlatc the comlitiom. of f^rvice of ohicrrs not appjinterl by the 
Scs,0'*,ary of Stale^ on the Jiand, ha**, tinco 182b, been delegated 

To tie* fiovermnenl (;f hulia in tht* car** of the <'i‘nlr:d Services and to 
f’rovinri.d Governm/nfs iri the case of Pfo\'itu;iaI Services, and the 
White P.ipT cojttains no proviTom- ;:*) to the conrlilion*. of service to 
Iv** applied to ofneen- oi llu '^* Services apjjointed after tlu* comm<*nco- 
nH'jn of tin* fVnutitution Act." 

U i . in<ived by the 'daffpi^ss of la'nlitligow' and the Lord I-histacc Percy. 

To hetve out pua graph 278 A. 

'i he f am<* i - arr^rd to. 


Paragraplis liSO and 282 are again pt »'ilponc(I. 

It is moved bv lljc Marrjue* s (d Linlithgow. Page !(>!, after paragra])h 282, 
Co fuse It (he fol fowling m*w' paragrajpJi : — 

("282A. It is projvig'd that, after the c.<imnK*ncs-nien( of tier Act, 
the fvtcretaty of State, who will a)ntimteT ap[><>iMtments to the 

Indian Cavil S'-rvire, tie* Indian Police and the JCcch'siasiical Ilcparlinenl 
* h:dl regulate the conditions <»f service of all pcnnoiis so appfiinted, and 
it h tnten(N<! that 118* r/mdilion*’* of service tine; laid down shall in 
stiN.Uuice be the ratue as at pre;;eut. 'fbe power to regulat<! (he con- 
ditions of service of officeni not apponit(d by tlic Secretary of State, 
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on the other hand, has, since 1926, been delegated to the Government 
of India in the case of the Central Services and to Provincial Govern- 
ments in the case of Provincial Services* and the White Paper contains 
no provision as to the conditions of service to be applied to officers of 
these Services appointed after the commencement of the Constitution 
Act/') 

The same is agreed to* 


New paragraph 282A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 282A is postponed. 


Paragraphs 283 to 283B are again postponed. 


States and 
rights of 
Central and 
lE^vjncial 
Services not to 
be inferior to 
those AU-India 
Services* 


Paragraph 2 83 C is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

283 C. But, further than this, it will in our view be essential that the 
Central and Provincial Legislatures respectively should give general 
legal sanction to the status and rights of the Central and Provincial 
Services. The special responsibility of the Governor-General and 
Governors would of course in any case extend to securing the legitimate 
interests as well as the rights of members of these Services ; but it is 
on all grounds desirable that the Executive Government as a whole 
should be authorised and required by law to give these Services the 
necessary security. The principal existing rights of members of these 
Services are set out in List II of Appendix VII of the White Paper. We 
think that the Legislatures, in passing Provincial Civil Service Acts 
authorising and requiring the Executive Government to give these 
Services the necessary security, would be well advised to consider whether, 
to meet the new conditions. List II of Appendix VII of the White Papei 
should be enlarged by appropriate additions from List I of the same 
Appendix, wherein are set out the principal existing rights of officen 
appointed by the Secretary of State, In our view the status and rights 
of the Central and Provincial Services should not be, in substance, 
inferior to the status and rights of persons appointed by the 'Secretary 
. of State in regard to the two main points covered by List I. These rive 
points are firstly, protection against individual injury amounting tc 
breach of contract and against individual unfair treatment througl 
disciplinary action or refusal of promotion ; and, secondly, protectiofl 
against such arbitrary alterations in the organisation of the Services 
themselves as might damage the professional .prospects of their members 
generally. On the first point, these Provincial Civil Service Acts could 
not, indeed, determine in detail the rates of pay, allowances and pensions, 
and the conditions of retirement of all civil servants, nor the procedure 
to be followed in considering their promotion on the one hand, or, on 
the other, their dismissal, removal, reduction or formal censure. Such 
Acts could, however, confer general powers and duties for these purposes 
on the Government, and in regard to promotions, they 'could provide 
definitely that canvassing for promotion or appointments shall disqualify 
the candidate, and that orders of posting or promotion in the higher 
grades shall require the personal concurrence of the Governor. On the 
second point, it is admittedly more difficult to ^ve security to the Services 
as a whole in respect of their general organisation ; yet the morale of 
any Service must largely depend upon reasonable prospects of promotion, 
and this must mean that there is a recognised cadre of higher-paid posts 
which, while naturally subject to modification in changing circum^ances, 
will not be subject to violent and arbitrary disturbance. ^ A Legislature 
does nothing derogatory to its own rights and po^vers if it confers upon 
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the Executive by law the duty of fixing such cadres and of reporting 
to the Legislature if any j^ost in these cadres is at any time held in 
45 abeyance/*) 

It is moved by Mr. Codes, Mr. Attlee, Mr. I^Iorgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Lines 10 to 45, to leave out from {** Paper.**) in line 10, to 
the end of the paragraph and to insert (“ The continuance in full of 
these rights is secured under the NYhite Paper proi>osals "). 

The same is disagreed to. 


Paragraph is again read. 

Tlic furtlicr consideration of paragraph SS.'IC is postponed. 


Paragraphs 2S3D to 292 arc again postponed. 


Paragraph 293 is again read. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax, Page 166. lines 7 and 8, to leave * 
out (** the political side of the Department *’) and to insert ('* both *’}. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax, Page 166. lines 9 and 10. to leave 
out (*' in that Department **) and to insert (‘* on the internal side *•). 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 293 is again read, as amended. 

7'hc further consideration of paragraph 293 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 291 to 304 arc again postponed. 


Paragraph 305 is ag:iin read, as amended, and is as follows ; — 

** 305. In so far as the apprehension may be that a temporary deficiency No Rprd.ii 
in the c^udi required to meet such current obligations as the issue of 
monthly pay might occur, not tiirough any failure in the annual revenues, ^ 
but through e.xccssivc commitments in other directions, the good sense 
of tlie Government, and the advice of a strong Finance Department, 
must in our opinion be relictl on ns the real safeguard. Nor must it be 
forgotten that, although a Governor will not have a sjxicial responsibility 
for safeguarding the financial stability and credit of the Province, it will 
most certainly be his duty to see that he h.as information furnished to him 
whicli would enable him to secure such financial provision as may be 
required for the dh; charge of his otiicr special responsibilities, including 
of course hissjvecial responsibility forsafcguanling the legitimate interests 
of the S^jrvices. If need arose for the Governor to take special steps for 
the purpose, in virtue of his sixjcial responsibilities, it would, of course, 
be open to liini to adopt whatever means were most appropriate in the 
circumstances, and, if necessary, to meet the situation by boirowing. 

The powers available to him pemonally in this rcsi)cct would be identical 
with those .av.ailable to tlic provincial Government. It he should seek 
assistance from the l-Tderal Government in the form of a loan, his 
application would be governed by the provision relating to provincial 
2 1 bo rro wi n g which \vx* 1 1 a V(‘ a 1 re ad y ad vo calcd . ^ 

It is moved by the Lord Kankcillour. Line 21, at tlic end to insert 
(** the Governor-General will of course be responsible for securing the 
interest of oflicers serving at the centre *'). 

The same Js agreed to. 
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Paragraph 305 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 305 is postponed. 


Claims for 
pensions by 
officers 
appointed by 
the Secretary 
of State. 


Paragraph 306 is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

306. We have said that no distinction can, or ought to be, drawn 
between the claim of the various classes of ofhcers serving in a Province 
for the due payment of their emoluments, but to this general statement 
of principle we think that there should be one qualification. If difficulties 
should unfortunately arise in regard to a claim to pension by an officer' 
appointed by the Secreatry of State who has served frorh time to timedn 
diferent Provinces, we think that it would be unreasonable that ne 
should have to make his claim against a number of authorities in respect 
of different portions of his pension. We therefore approve the proposal 
in the White Paper that the claims of all officers appointed by the Secretary 
of State for their pensions should be against the Federal Government 
direct, the necessary adjustments being made subsequently bet\veen 
the Federal Government in the Province or Provinces concerned’; 
and, if that recommendation is adopted, we think that officers appointed 
by the Secretary of State need have no anxiety regarding the regular 
and punctual payment of their o%vn pensions and those of their dependents, xu 
Existing rights of suit against the Secretary of State will be preserved.” 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Line 16, after dependents.”) 
to insert (“ Pensions of retired officers, if appointed before the commence- 
ment of the Constitution Act, and the pensions of their dependents 
“ will be exempt from Indian taxation if the pensioner is residing per- 
manently outside India, The pensions of officers, appointed by the 
Secretary of State, or by the Crown after that date, and the pensions 
“ of their dependents will also be exempt from Indian taxation if the 
pensioner is residing permanently outside India ’*). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 306 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 306 is postponed. 


It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 170, after paragraph 306, 
to insert the following new paragraph ; — 

(** 306 A. We should not, however, wish to leave tliis subject without 
making a general statement in regard to the pensions of these officem. 
These pensions, like the pensions of all retired members of the Public 
Services of India, are a charge upon the revenues of India, and there 
can be no more binding obligation resting upon the Government of 
India than to meet this charge in full and ungrudgingly. But, though 
we do not doubt that it \vill be so met, the obligation rests not only 
upon the Government of India to meet it, but also upon His Majesty's 
Government to see that it is so met. His Majesty's Government have, 
in fact, pledged the revenues of India for this purpose, and it is their 
duty to see that that pledge is made effective. The Governor-General 
must, therefore, be armed with full powers to meet the liabilities thus 
secured upon the revenues of India, and our approval of the proposals 
of the White Paper is based on the understanding that the Constitution 
Act vdll, in fact, arm him -with such powers.”) , 

The same is agreed to. 

New paparagraph 306 A is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 306A is postponed. 
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Paragraph 307 is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

307. There is, however, one categor)^ of pension pajTnents which Family 
stands apart from the rest, namely, the pensions payable to families Pension Funds, 
of officers, ci\dl and military, the cost of which is met not from the revenues 
of India but from funds accumulated by means of subscriptions paid by 
5 the officers themselves. These accumulated funds are in equity the pro- 
perty of the subscribers, and we think it right that the fullest possible 
consideration should be given to their views as to the disposal of the 
S money. A full account of tlie nature of the Funds and of the steps taken 
to ascertain the views of subscribers is given in a Note by the Secretary 
of State for India which is printed in the Committee’s Records.^ The 
Note also contains in some detail proposals for meeting the subscribers’ 

Irishes. We recommend that His Majesty’s Government should take 
action on the lines indicated in this Note.” 

It is moved by the Lord Hardin ge of Penshurst. Lines 5 to 8, to leave 
oi#t from (” themselves.”) in line 5 to (” A ”) in line 8 and to insert 
(” These accumulated funds are in equity the property of the subscribers 
” of wliich the British Government are, from the nature of the history of 
” the case, quasi-trustees, and constitute an equitable charge on the 
” revenues of the Government of India. We think it right that the fullest 
” possible consideration should be given to the views of the contributors 
” as to the disposal of their mone 5 \”) 

The consideration of the above amendment is postponed. 

The further consideration of paragraph 307 is postponed till to-morrow. 


Paragraph 308 to 310 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 311 is again read. 

It is moved by the jMarquess of Zetland. Page 173, lines 3 and 4, to leave 
out from the first (“ a ”) in line 3 to the end of line 4 and to insert (” Federal 
” Unit or behveen Federal Units ”). 

The same is agreed to. , 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 173, line 9, to leave out 
{” But ”) and to insert (” For that reason,”) and after (” that ”) to insert 
(”, where the parties are Units of the Federation or the Federation itself,”). 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 173, lines 12 to 15, to leave 
out from (” Legislature ”) in line 12 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

* Paragraph 311 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 311 is postponed. 


Paragraph 312 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 173, line 24, after (” laws.”) 
to insert (” It is essential that there should be some authoritative tnbunal in 
” India which can secure a uniform interpretation of federal laws throughout 
” the whole of the Federation ”.) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 173, lines 39 and 40, 
to leave out from (*' kind ”) in line 39 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 1 73, lines 41 and 42, 
to leave out can only arise "') and to insert arises 
The same is agreed to. 

It is* moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 173. line 44, to 
leave out (“ It is, however ”) and to insert (" This being so, and since it is *'). 
The same is agreed^to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and IMr. Butler. Page 173, line 46, to 
page 1 74, line 3. to leave out from (' ' from ' *} in line 46, page 1 73, to the end of the 
paragraph and to insert We think the position of the States would he 
appropriately safeguarded if it were provided that the granting of leave 
*' to appeal by the Federal ' Court were in the form of Letters of Request, 
directed to the Ruler of the State to be transmitted by him to the Court 
concerned.'*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 312 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 312 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 313 to 315 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 316 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 175, line 38, after (** Federal **) 
to insert (" cases,"). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 316 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 316 is postponed. 


^ Court of 
^^riminal 
Appeal not 
‘ecommended. 


Paragraph 317 is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

"317. The Supreme Court under the Wliite Paper proposals would, 
however, as we have said, have jurisdiction to hear certain criminal 
appeals from British India, We are satis^ed that these would be so 
numerous that, if the Federal Court were given the extended jurisdiction 
which we have suggested, an increase in the number of Judges would be 
required in excess of anything which we should be willing to contemplate. 
The* question then arises whether the Federal Legislature should be em- 
powered, if and when they thought fit, to set up a separate Court of 
Criminal Appeal for British India, sub-ordinate^ to the Federal Court. 
After careful consideration we have come to the conclusion that a Court 
of Criminal Appeal is not required in Iqdia. Nearly every case involving 
a death sentence is tried in a District Court, from which an appeal lies to 
the High Court, and, apart from this, no death sentence can be carried, 
out until it has been confirmed by the jftigh Court. Only three of the 
High Courts (excluding Rangoon) exercise an original criminal jurisdiction, 
and though there is no further appeal from these Courts, every prisoner 
under sentence of death can appeal for remission or commutation of 
sentence *to the Provincial Government and after that to the Governor- 18 
General in Council or, if he wishes, can ask for special leave to appeal 19 
to the Privy Council. In these circumstances, the rights of a condemned 
man seem to be very fully safeguarded, and we think that no good 
purpose would be served by adding yet another Court to which appeals 
can be brought." 23 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Lines 18 and 19^ to 
leave out (" and after that to the Governor-General in Council "). 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 23^ at the end 
to insert ('* We should add that at present under the Criminal Procedure 
** Code, a condemned prisoner can apply for commutation of his sentence 
** not only to the provincial Government but also to the Governor-General 
“ in Council. We think that under the new Constitution the determination 
of applications for commutation or remission of sentence under s. 401 of 
" the Code should rest mth the authority primarily responsible for the 
" preservation of Law and Order, namely, the provincial Government, and 
that the Federal Government, that is to say the Governor-General acting 
“ on the advice of his iVlinisters, as the successor of the Governor-General 
“ in Council should no longer possess this statutory power or commuting 
" or remitting sentences. At the same time, we are reluctant to diminish 
" the opportunities for appeal which are at present enjoyed under the 
" Indian Law, and we recommend that the power now exercisable in this 
respect by the Governor-General in Council should henceforth vest in 
the Governor-General acting in his discretion, to whom, in addition, 
** there 'svill, we assume, be delegated as at present the prerogative power 
** of pardon.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 317 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 317 is postponed. 


Paragraph 318 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 176, line 40, after 
" that ") to insert {" this "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 318 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 318 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 319 and 319A are again postponed. 

Paragraph 320 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Zetland. Page 177, line 47, after ("reserve") 
to insert (" for the signification of His Majesty's pleasure "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 320 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 320 is postponed. 

■ 

Paragraph 320A is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

" 320A. We think it desirable to explain the general effect of our 
recommendations upon the ' High Courts. Their constitution will, as 
at present, be laid down in the Constitution Act and the appointments 
to them 'will remain 'with the Crown : the Constitution Act %vill, more- 
over, itself regulate more precisely than at present the nature and 
extent of the superintendence to be exercised by a High Court over 
the Subordinate Courts of the Province — the nature and extent, in 
fact, of what may be described as their administrative jurisdiction. 
No change will be made in their relations 'with the Provinces in regard 
to the administrative questions affecting their establishment and 
buildings, except that the Calcutta High Court 'will henceforth have 
relations in these respects with the Bengal Government direct and not, 
as at present, with the Central Government (which, even as matters 
stand, naturally consults the Bengal Government upon any proposals 


Future 
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made before it by the Court) : but the supply required by the High 
Court will be determined by the Governor after consultation \vith his 
hlinisters, and will not be subject to the vote of the Provincial Legislature, 
As regards the juridical jurisdiction of the High Courts, in so far as this 
depends — as it mainly does depend — upon provisions of Indian enact- 
ments, it will henceforth be determined by enactments of that Legislature 
w'hich is competent to regulate the subject in respect of which questions 
of the High Court's jurisdiction arise : that is to say, it wall be for the 
Federal Legislature alone to determine the jurisdiction of the High 
Court in respect of any matter upon 'which that Legislature has exclusive 
power to legislate, for the Provincial Legislature to determine the 
jurisdiction of its High Court in respect of any exclusively provincial 
subject, and for both to determine (subject to the principles governing 
legislation in the concurrent field) in respect of any matter on which 
both Legislatures are competent to legislate. It will thus be seen that 
the High Courts, under our proposals, mil be institutions w’hich %vill . 
not accurately be described as either federal! sed or provincialised. 
They nail form an integral part of the constitutional raacliinery and 32 
the various aspects of their activities as such '^rill be regulated by the 
authority appropriate for the purpose.'* 34 

It is moved by the Lord Kankeillour. Lines 32 to 34, to leave out from 
the beginning of line 32 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 320 A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 320A is postponed. 

It is moved by the Lord Kankeillour, After paragraph 320A to insert the 
following new paragraph : — 

(" 320B. In concluding this portion of our Report, we desire to call 
attention to the importance of safeguarding the judiciary, from criticism 
in the legislatures of their conduct, in the discharge of their duties. 
The rule and practice of Parliament protect the judiciary from such 
criticism in this country, and, we recommend that adequate prorision 
should be made to safeguard judges in India,") 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 320B is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 320B is postponed. 

Paragraph 321 to 323 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 324 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 179, lines 26 and 27, to leave 
out ('* after consultation with ") and to insert {" wuth the assent of "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 324 is again read. 

The further consideration. of paragraph 324 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 325 to 327 are again read. 

Paragraph 328 is again read, as amended, and is as follows ; — 

" 328. But in making our recommendations to this end, we \rish to 
make it clear at the outset that we contemplate no measure which would 
interfere with the position attained by India as an integral part of the 
British Empiie through the Fiscal Convention. Fears have, indeed. 
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5 been expressed lest the exercise of powers by the Indian Legislature 

6 which the Convention contemplated might result in the imposition of 
penal tariffs on British goods or in the application to them of penally 
restrictive regulations with the object not of fostering Indian trade, but 
of injuring and excluding British trade. The answer to these fears is 
that* the Convention could never, in fact, have been applied in aid of 
such a policy ; and we have been assured by the Indian Delegates that 
there will be no desire in India to utilise any powers they may enjoy 
under the new Constitution for a purpose so destructive of the conception 
of partnership upon which all our recommendations are based. But, 
if this be so, it would be clearly of great advantage to allay the fears of 
which we have spoken by a declaration through and under the Con- 
stitution Act of the principles governing the relations bet^veen the t^vo 
countries. The machinery of the Govemor-Generars special responsi- 
bilities, supplemented by his Instrument of Instructions, offers India 
and the United Kingdom the opportunity of making such a declaration 
of principles, while at the same time ensuring the necessary flexibility 
in their interpretation and application,^' 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 5 and 6, to leave out from 
exercise ") in line 5 to ('* might ”) in line 6 and to insert ('* by the Indian 
Legislature of the powers contemplated in the Convention "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 328 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 328 is postponed. 


Paragraph 329 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

329. We therefore recommend that to the special responsibilities of 
the Governor-General enumerated in the Wliite Paper there should be 
added a further special responsibility defined in some such terms as 
follows: — "The prevention of measures, legislative or administrative, 
which would subject British goods, imported into India from the United 
6 Kingdom, to discriminatory or penal treatment ". But, as it is 
important that the scope which we intend to be attached to tlie 
special responsibility so defined should be explained more exactl}^ than 
could conveniently be expressed in statutory language, we further 
recommend that the Governor-General's Instrument of Instructions 
should give him full and clear guidance. It should be made clear that the 
imposition of this special responsibility upon the Governor-General is not 
intended to affect the competence of his Government and of the Indian 
Legislature to develop their own fiscal and economic polic}^ ; that they 
wU possess complete freedom to negotiate agreements with the United 
Kingdom or other countries for the securing of mutual tariff concessions ; 
and that it will be his duty to intervene in tariff policy or in the negotiation 
or variation of tariff agreements only if in his opinion the intention of the 
policy contemplated is to subject trade bertveen the United Kingdom and 
India to restrictions conceived not in the economic interests of India but 
with the object of injuring the interests of the United Kingdom. It should 
further be made clear that the " discriminatory or penal treatment " 
covered by this special responsibility includes both direct discrimination 
(whether by means of differential tariff rates or by means of differential 
restrictions on imports) and indirect discrimination by means of 
differential treatment of various types of products ; and that the 
Governor-General's special responsibility could also be used to prevent 
the imposition of prohibitor}’' tariffs or restrictions, if he were satisfied 
that such measures were proposed with the intention already described. 
In all these respects, the words would cover measures which, though not 
discriminator^^ or penal in form, would be so in fact." 
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It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and LIr. Butler. Line 6, after (“ treat- 
ment **) to insert reference to a footnote and to insert as the footnote 
(" 1 See also infra Paragrapb 443A/') 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 329 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 329 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 329A to 330 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 331 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Mlne. Page 182, line 45, to page 183, 
line 6, to leave out from (''it.") in line 45, page 182, to (" Lastly ") in line 6, 
page 183, and to insert (" Secondly vve are ol opinion that these arrangements 
" can only be extended to include the relations between India and other 
" parts of His Majesty’s Dominions by mutual agreement.*') 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by ]\Ir. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 183, lines 6 and 7, to leave out from (" that ") in line 6 to 
(" any ") in line 7. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 331 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 331 is postponed. 


Paragraph 332 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, ]\Ir. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 183, lines 10 to 21, to leave out from (" opinion ") in line 10 to the end 
of the paragraph and to insert (" that the consent of the Governor-General 
" given in his discretion should be required to the introduction in the Federal 
" or Provincial Legislatures of any measure of the discriminatory nature 
" referred to in Proposals 122 and 123 of the MTiite Paper."). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is \vithdra^vn. 

Paragraph 332 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 332 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 333 to 337 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 338 is read, as amended and is as follows ; — 

" 338. But it will be the duty of the Gkjvernor-General and of the 
Governors to exercise their discretion in giving or \vithholding their 
assent to Bills. And we think that the Instrument of Instructions 
should make it plain, as we have already indicated in connexion with 
the Governor-Generars special responsibility in relation to tariffs, that 
it is the duty of the Governor-General and of the Governors in exercising 
their discretion in the matter of assent to Bills not to feel themselves 
bound by the terms of the statutory prohibitions in relation to dis- 
crimination but to withhold their assent from any measure which, 
though not in form discriminatory, would in their judgment have a 
discriminatory effect. We have made, we hope, sufficiently plain the 
scope and the nature of the discrimination which we regard it as necessary 
to prohibit, and we have expressed our belief that statutory prohibitions 
should be capable of being so framed as generally to secure what %ve have 
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in view. We are conscious, however, of the diJB&culty of framing com- 
16 pletely watertight prohibitions and of the scope which ingenuity 33 iay 
find for complying with the letter of the law in a matter of this kind 
while violating its spirit. It is, in our rdew, an essential concomitant 
of the stage of responsible government which our proposals are designed 
to secure that the discretion of the Governor-General and of the Governors 
in the granting or withholding of assent to all Bills of their Legislature 
should be free and unfettered ; and in this difficult matter of discrimina- 
tion in particular we should not regard this condition as fulfilled if the 
Governor-General and Governors regarded the exercise of their discretion 
as restricted by the terms of the statutory prohibitions. We further 
recommend that the Instrument of Instructions of the Governor-General 
and the Governor should require him, if in any case he feels doubt 
whether a particular Bill, does or does not ofiend against the intentions 
of the Constitution Act in the matter of discrimination, to reserve the 
Bill for the signification of His Majesty's pleasure. We need hardly 
add that the efiect of our recommendations for the statutory prohibition 
of certain specified forms of discrimination would lay open to challenge 
in the Courts as being ultra vires any legislative enactment which is 
inconsistent with these prohibitions, even if the Governor-General or 
35 the Governor has assented to it. 

It is moved by the Viscount Halifax, Line 16, to leave out (** may 
and to insert (" might ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. ■ Line 35, after (" it ") to insert (“ except in a case where the Governor- 
General or Governor has declared in his discretion that the enactment is 
necessary in the interests of the peace and tranquillity of India (or a Province, 
as the case may be) or any part thereof.") 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 338 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 338 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 339 to 342 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 343 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf of the Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 188, lines 46 and 47, to leave out (" themselves ") and to insert 
" (" himself "). 

The same is agreed to. 

t 

Paragraph 343 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 343 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 344 to 347 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 348 is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

" 348. Among the proposals in the White Paper is one which would 
put it beyond the power of any Legislature in British India to make 
laws (with certain exceptions) subjecting any British subject to any 
disability or discrimination in respect of a variety of specified matters, 
if based upon religion, descent, caste, colour or place of birth.^ This 
proposal seems to us too wide and likely to fetter unduly the powers of 
the Indian Legislatures ; and we understand that His Majesty's Govern- 
ment have, after consultation with the Government of India, arrived at 
the same conclusion. We agree that some declaration of the general 
rights of British subjects in India is required, but \ve think that it would 
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be preferable to base it upon the existing section of the Government of 
India Act. We think that this declaration should provide that no Britisli 
subject, Indian or otherwise, domiciled in India shall be disabled from 
holding public office or from practising any trade, profession or calling 
by reason only of his religion, descent, caste, colour or place of birth; 15 
and it should be extended, as regards the holding of office under the 
Federal Government, to subjects of Indian States. 

‘'The proposal in the White Paper, however, goes on to say that 18 
‘ no law will be deemed to be discriminator^^ for this purpose on the ground 
onl}’' that it prohibits cither absolutely or with exceptions the sale or 
mortgage of agricultural land in any area or to any person not belonging 
to some class recognised as being a class of persons engaged in, or con- 
nected with, agriculture in that area, or which recognises the existence 
of some right, privilege or disability attaching to members of a com- 
munity by virtue of some pri\dlege, law or custom having the form of 
law/ This proviso is intended to cover legislation such as the Punjab 
Land Alienation Act, wliich is designed to protect the cultivator against 
the money lender. This is no doubt a desirable object. Inasmuch, 
however, as the full ciBfect of the proviso cannot be foreseen and may 
have the result that the legitimate interests of minorities may be impaired 
while they are denied the right of appeal to tlie Courts for redress, we 
think that in cases where the legitimate interests of minorities may be 
adversely affected and access to the courts is barred by this proviso in 
the constitution, the Governor should consider whether his special 
responsibility for the protection of minorities necessitates action on his 
part/' 

It IS moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 6 and 7, to leave out 
from {''wide ") in line 6 to ("and **) in line 7. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr, Attlee, Mr. hlorgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Line 15, after (" liis ") to insert {'* sex ”). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 18, to leave out {" goes 
on to say ") and to insert (" contains a proviso uffiich would, in one 
“ respect, still further limit the effect of lliis narrower declaration of 
" rights, namely "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 348 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 348 is postponed. 


Paragraph 349 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and the Lord Eustace percy. Page 191, 
to leave out paragraph 349 and to insert the following new paragraph : — 

(” 349. We tliink that some general provision should be inserted in 
the Constitution Act safeguarding private property against expropriation, 
in order to quiet doubts which have been aroused in recent years by 
certain Indian utterances. It is obviously difficult to frame any general 
provision with this object without unduly restricting the powers of the 
Legislature in relation particularly to taxation ; in fact, much the same 
difficulties would be presented as those which we have discussed in an 
earlier paragraph in relation to fundamental rights. We do not attempt 
to define wth precision the scope of the provision w’’e have in mind, the 
drafting of which ^vill require careful consideration for the reasons we 
have indicated : but w^e think that it should secure that legislation 
expropriating, or authorising the expropriation of, the property oi 
particular individuals should be lawful only if confined to expropriation 
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for public purposes and if compensation is determined, either in the first 
instance or on appeal, by some independent authority. General legisla- 
tion, on the other hand, the efiect of which would be to transfer to public 
ownership some particular class of property or to extinguish or modify 
the rights of individuals in it, ought, we think, to require the previous 
sanction of the Governor or Governor-General (as the case may be) to 
its introduction ; and in that event he should be directed by his Instru- 
ment of Instructions to take into account as a relevant factor the nature 
of the provisions proposed for compensating those whose interests ndll 
be adversely affected by the legislation/') 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (IS). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton. 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 349 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 349 is postponed. 


Not Contents (3). 
Lord Snell. 

]\Ir. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


Paragraph 349A is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

1 “ 349A. But there is another form of private property — perhaps more 

accurately described as vested interest " — common in India which we 
think requires more specific protection. We refer to grants of land or 
of tenure of land free of land revenue, or subject to partial remissions 
of land revenue, held under various names (of which Taluk, Inam, 
Watan, Jagir and Moafi are examples) throughout British India by 
various individuals or classes of individuals. Some of these grants date 
from Moghul or Sikh times and have been confirmed by the British 
Government* : others have been granted by the British Government 
for services rendered. Man}^ of the older grants are enjoyed by religious 
bodies and are held in the names of the managers for the time being. 
The terms of these grants differ : older grants are mostly perpetual, 
modem grants are mostly for three, or even two, generations. But, 
whatever their terms, a grant of this kind is alwa^^s held in virtue of 
a specific undertaking given by, or on the authority of, the British 
Government that, subject in some cases to the due observance by the 
grantee of specified conditions, the rights of himself and his successors 
vnll be respected either for all time or, as the case may be, for the duration 
of the grant. A well-lmovTi instance of such rights is to be found in 
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those enjoyed by the present Talukdars of Oudh, who owe their origin, 
to the grant to their predecessors , of sanads by ILord Canning, the then 
Govemor-Generah conferring proprietarj^ rights upon alb those who 
engaged to pay the jumma which might tlien, or might from time to 
time subsequently, be fixed subject to loyalty and good behaviour, and 
the rights tlius conferred were declared to be permanent, hereditary 
and transferable/' 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 1 to leave out 
C' another ") and to insert a 
The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 349A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 349A is postponed. 


Paragraphs 349B to 350 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 351 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 192, line 24, after 
(" Federation ") to insert (" , States ") and to leave out (" of Province and 
“ Province "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 351 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 351 is postponed. 


Paragraph 352 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 353 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Page 193, Hue 19, to leave out 
(*' three ") and to insert (" two "). 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 353 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 353 is postponed. 


Paragraph 354 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 194, after line 14, at the 
end, to insert (" We think that the same method should be applied to the 
“ revision or adjustment of pro^rincial boundaries."). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 354 is again ‘read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 354 is postponed. 


Paragraph 355 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 194, Hnes 19 to 25, to 
leave out from (" ParHament ") in line 19 to the end of Hne 25. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 194, Hnes 28 to 30, to leave 
out from ('* matters/') in line 28 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 
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Paragrapli 355 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 355 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 356 to 363 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 364 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 198, lines 40 to 42, to leave out from (“ that ”) in line 40 to ('* any *’) 
in line 42. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 364 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 364 is postponed. 

Paragraph 365 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 366 is again read. 

• It is moved by Mr. Attlee, ]\Ir. Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 200, line 16, to leave out from (“ foundation ") to the end of the line. 
The consideration of the said amendment is postponed till to-morrow. 

It is moved by Sir 'Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler, Page 200, lines 21 to 26, 
to leave out from (" Constitution ”) in line 21 to ('* Reliance *’) in line 26, 
and to insert We understand that it is expected that, in the absence of 
" unforeseen developments, it will be possible for the Bank to be constituted 
" and to start its operations during the course of next year.’*) 

The same is agreed to. 

The further consideration of paragraph 366 is postponed till to-morrow. 


Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at Three o’clock. 
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Die Jovis 11^ Octobris 1934 


Present : 


Lord Archbishop of Caxterburv. 
Marquess of Sausburv. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
^Marquess of Keading. 

Earl of Derbv. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord I^Iiddleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst, 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

The Marquess of 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler. 
lilAjoR Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mn, Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percv. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 
Earl Wjnterton. 

Linlithgow in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of 5 "csterday are read. 

Paragraphs 367 to 453 arc again postponed. 

Paragraphs 1 to 22 are again postponed, 

Paragraph 23 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 14, line 46, to leave out the 
second {** and '*) and to insert a full stop. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Perc}\ Page 1 4, line 47, after (** Governor *') 
to insert (** and so strongly have we been impressed by tlie need for this po\Yer, 

and by the importance of ensuring tliat the Governor shall be able to exercise 
" it promptly and efTcctivcl 5 % that, among other alterations in tlie V^hite 
'' Paper, we have felt obliged to make a number of additional recommendations 

in regard to the Governor's sources of information, the protection of the 
" police and the enforcement of law and order 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 23 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 23 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 24 and 25 are again posiponed. 

All amendments are to the Draft Report (vide supra paras. I-42B, pp. 470-491;. and 
paras. 42-453, pp. 64-258) and NOT to the Report as published (Vol. I, Part I). 

A Key is attached (see p. 627 et scq.)^ showing on which pages of the Proceedings amend* 
ments to each paragraph can be found. 
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Paragraph 26 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 16, line 16, after ('* India ") 
to insert We have devoted particular attention to the form of the Central 
'' Legislature and shall have to recommend the substitution of an alternative 
" scheme for the White Paper proposals 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 26 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 26 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 27 to 30 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 31 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 19, line 1, after (" trade 
to insert (*' The rights of the States in this respect cannot be abolished, but, 
''as we shall indicate in paragraph 262, moderation in the use of them can 
" be made a condition of federation ”,) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 31 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 31 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 32 to 70 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 71 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

"71. We have already pointed out that, in the present Goveniment 
of India Act, there is a provision which requires the Governor to be Governor and 
' guided by/ the advice of his Ministers in all matters relating to trans- J^finisters. 
ferred subjects, unless he sees sufficient cause to dissent from their 
opinion. The White Paper, as we read it, does not propose that the 
Constitution Act itself shall contain any provisions on this subject. 

The Act will commit certain matters to the Governor's sole discretion, 
such, for instance, as his power of veto over legislation and the regulation 
of matters relating to the administration of excluded areas. It %vill 
also, contain a declaration that certain special responsibilities are to 
rest upon the Governor. For the rest, it will provide that the Governor 
. shall have a Council of Ministers to aid and advise him, but his relations 
Avith his Ministers are left to be determined wholly by the Instrument 
of Instructions. We agree that it is desirable that the Gk)vernor’s 
special responsibilities, over and above the matters which are committed 
. to his sole discretion, should be laid down in the Act itself rather than 
that they should be left to be enumerated thereafter in the Instrument 
of Instructions. In the first place, Indian public opinion uill thereby 
be assured that the discretionary powers of the Governor to dissent 
from his Ministers’ advice is not intended to be unlimited ; and, secondly, 
the right vdll thereby be secured to Parliament to consider and debate 
the scope of the Governor’s powers before the Constitution Bill passes 22 
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finally from their control. On the other hand, we agree that it would be 23 
undesirable to seek to define the Govemor^s relations with his Ministers 
by imposing a statutory obligation upon him to be guided by their advice, 
since to do so would be to convert a constitutional convention into a 
rule of law and thus, perhaps, to bring it \vithin the cognisance of the 
courts." 2S 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Lines 22 and 23, to leave out 
from (" powers ") in line 22, to (" On ") in line 23, and to insert 
(" during the “ passage of the Constitution Bill itself ") 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 28, at end to insert 
(" We do not, however, think that the inherent legal power of the 
" Governor (to which we have referred in paragraph* 72) to act upon his ^ 
" own responsibility is set forth with sufficient clearness in proposals 
" 70-73 of the White Paper, and we recommend that it should be more 
" explicity defined ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 71 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 71 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 72 to 135 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 136 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock. Page 67, line 17, at the end to 
insert (" We desire to add in this connection that it would, in our opinion, be 
" unwise to abandon, as the White Paper proposes, the disqualification for 
" candidature for a legislative body which under existing Rules follows (subject 
" to a dispensing power) upon conviction for a criminal ofience involving a 
" sentence of imprisonment exceeding one year.") 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 136 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 136 is postponed. 

New Paragraph 136 A is again read. It is moved by Sir Reginald Craddock 
to leave out paragraph 136A. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraphs 137 to 306 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 307 is again considered. 

It is moved by the Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. Page 170, to leave out 
paragraph 307 and to insert the following new paragraph ; — 

(** 307. One category of pension payment stands in so special a position 
as to demand separate consideration.. We refer to the pensions payable 
to families of officers, civil and military, the cost of which is met 
not from the revenues of India but from credits accumulating m 
the balances of the Government of India from subscriptions paid by the 
officers themselves. The Government of India are trustees of these 
and the fullest possible consideration should be given to the views of the 
subscribers and beneficiaries as to the future administration of the tiust. 
A note by the Secretary of State for India which is printed in the Com- 
mittee's records contains full particulars of these credits and the steps 
already taken to ascertain the views of subscribers. The note also con- 
tains in outline proposals for the consideration of subscribers and pei^ 
sioners. The matters to be decided are technical and complicated ^ 
we hope therefore in consulting subscribers that every effort will ^ 
made to put the issues before them in the - clearest possible 'vay. » ^ 

• are glad to observe from paragraph 8 of the Note that the Secretap^ o 
State hopes that, unless the present financial situation unexpecteu y 
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deteriorates, it will be possible to convert existing rupee credits in India 
into sterling funds held in this country wthin quite a short period after 
the Constitution Act is passed and the wishes of subscribers and pensioners 
are known. We recommend that this should be done and that action 
should be taken generally on the lines indicated in the Note.*’) 

The same is agreed to. 

New paragraph 307 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 307 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 308 to 340 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 341 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler. Page 187, lines 6 and 7, to leave out {“ provision 
be made enabling **), 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 341 is again read, as amended. 

The furtlier consideration of paragraph 341 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 342 to 365 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 366 is again considered. 

The motion of Mr. Morgan Jones, iMr. Attlee, I^Ir. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. 


Page 200, line 16, to leave out from (“ 
again considered. 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

^Ir. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


foundation *') to the end of the line is 


Not Contents (16). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

I^larqucss of Linlithgow, 
^larquess of Reading. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan, 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The Earl of Derby and the Earl Winterton did not vote. 
The said amendment is disagreed to. 


Paragraph 366 is again road. 

The further consideration of paragraph 366 is postponed. 


Paragraph 367 is again read. 

Mr. Morgan Jones, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord Snell. Page 200, 
line 45, after ('* discretion.") to insert (" The Governor, Deputy Governor and 
" four Directors of the Bank should be selected by the Governor-General 
" in consultation with his Ministers.") 

The same is disagreed to. 
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Paragraph 367 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 367 is postponed. 


Paragraph 368 and 369 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 370 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlitligow, the Lord Eustace Percy, and - 
Sir John Wardlaw-lVIilne. Page 202, lines 1 0 to 14, to leave out sub-section (/). 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 370 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 370 is postponed. 


Paragraph 3 70 A is read, as amended and is as follows : — 

370A. We attach special importance to the arbitration procedure 
mentioned above as a means of settling disputes on administrative issues 
between the Railway Authority and the Administrations of railways 
OAvned and worked by an Indian State. The Constitution Act should 
contain adequate provision to ensure reasonable facilities for the State’s 
railway traffic and to protect its system against unfair or uneconomic • 
competition or discrimination in the Federal Legislature. We consider 
that States owning and worldng a considerable railway system should 
be able to look to the arbitration machinery wliich we recommend for 
adequate protection in such matters. On the other hand, if any State 
is allowed to reserve, as a condition of accession, the right to construct 
railways in its territorj^ notwithstanding Item (9) of the revised exclusive 
Federal List, their right to do so should be subject to appeal by the 13 
Raihvay Authority to the same tribunal.” 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 13, to leave out 
(” their ”) and to insert (” its ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 370 A is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 370 A is postponed. 


Appendix (iv) is again postponed.^ 


Paragraphs 371 to 375 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 376 is. again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 210, line 36, after 
('* associations ”) to insert (” whose salar}’' w^ould not be votable and ”), 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 376 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 376 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 377 to 379 are again postponed. 
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* Paragraph 380 is read, as amended and is as follo^vs : — 

380. As the High Commissioner no doubt continue to serve 
2 Provincial Governments as v'ell as the Federal Government it seems to 
us inappropriate that the appointment should be made by the Governor- 
General acting solely on the advice of Federal ^linisters. We recommend 
accordingly tliat the appointment of High Commissioner should be made 
by* the Governor-General in his discretion after consultation with his 
Ministers. It may be tliat some of the States which accede to the 
Federation would also find it useful to employ the agency of the High 
Commissioner for some purposes, and we consider that it should be open 
to them to do so.” 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Line 2, after 
. (” Government ”) to insert (” , and as in any case he will be acting 
“ under the orders of the Governor-General in matters arising out of 
” the Reserved Departments,”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 380 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 380 is postponed. 


Paragraph 381 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 382 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, ^Ir. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 213, line 6, after C* Federation ”) to add {” although we consider 
” that this interval should not oe longer than is necessitated by administrative 
” considerations.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 382 is again read, as amended. 

Tlie further consideration of paragraph 382 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 383 and 384 arc again postponed. 


Paragraph 385 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankcillour.i Page 214, line 22, to leave out 
(” Federal ”) and after (” Court ”) to insert (” with the same powers in this 
” sphere as it is proposccl to confer on the Federal Coyrt ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 385 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 385 is postponed. 


Paragraph 386 and 387 arc again postponed. 
(C 14542) 
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Its isolation. 


Paragraph 388 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-MLlne on behalf of the Lord Eustace 
Percy. Page 216, line 23, to leave out ('* part '*) and insert section "*). 

The same is agreed to 


Paragraph 388 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 388 is postponed. 


Paragraph 389 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 216, line 39, to leave out 
C 142,000 '0 and to insert ('* 136,000 ”)• 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Page 216, line 40, after 
other ”) to insert (" existing ’*) 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 216, line 42, to leave out 
(''49,000 ") and to insert ("55,000 ") and to leave out (" 13,000 ") and to 
insert (" 14,000 "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 389 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 389 is postponed. 


Paragraph 390 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 391 is read as amended, and is as follows : — 

"391. The steep and densely wooded mountains on the north and 
north-west of Burma, where it marches Avith Assam, Manipur, and 
Bengal, cut off access from India, and on the east, where its neighbours ^ 
are the Chinese province of Yunnan in the north, and French Indo -China 
and Siam in the south, effectively prevent intercourse ^vith adjacent 
countries save by a few difficult caravan routes. Between continental 6 
India and Burma intercourse is and must be wholl}’^ by sea ; and 
Rangoon is 700 miles by sea, a fort 3 ’’-eight hours' vo 3 ’’age, from Calcutta, 
and 1,000 from Madras. In these circumstances it is not surpri.sing that 
the influence which Burma can exert on Indian political influence and the 10 
interest which India generally feels in Burma's affairs are of the slightest ; 11 
and to this w’e should add that, Buddhism being the prevailing religion, 
caste and communalism are unkno^vn, though there arc certain racial 
cleavages, and that the women of Burma are regarded socially and 14 
politically as on an equality with men. The Burmese language is spoken 
by the great majorit}^ of the inhabitants, though there are numerous 
local dialects. Of the total population some 10,000,000 are Burmans, 
1,250,000 Karens, and 1,000,000 Shans inhabiting for the most part the 
frontier tracts ; and of the non-indigenous races the most numerous are 
Indians, who number approximately 1,000,000." 

It is moved by Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. Lines 3 to 6, to leave 
out from {" and ") in line 3, to the end of the sentence in line 6, and to 
insert (" while on the east, where its neighbours are the Chinese province 
"of Yunnan in the north and French Indo-China and’ Siam in the 
" south, intercourse with adjacent countries is only possible by means 
" of a few difficult caravan routes.") 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by the ’Marquess of Zetland. Line 10, to leave out 
(“ influence *’) and to insert (“ tendencies *’). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by tlie Marquess of Linlithgow, Lines 11 to 14, to leave 
out from {“ slightest '*) in line 11 to the end of the sentence and to insert 
(*' conditions in the two countries are in many respects markedly 
** different ; Buddhism being the prevailing religion in Burma the 
difficulties created in India by caste and the potential clash of religious 
forces are hardly existent in Burma ; but against this must be set the 
factor of another form of communalism based on racial cleavages. 
Anotlier notable point of difference is that the women of Burma are 
regarded, socially and politically, as on an equality with men, to an 
" extent as yet rarely found in any part of India/') 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 391 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of pargaph 391 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 392 to 399 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 400 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoarc and ^Ir. Butler. Page 222, line 38, to 
leave out ("18 ") and to insert (" 20 "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 400 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 400 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 401 and 404 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 405 is read, as amended, and is as follows ; — 

"405, An agreement of tliis Idnd embodied in the Constitution Act, 
ev'cn though mutually advantageous to the two countries, must neces- 
sarily constitute to some extent an cncroacliment upon the fiscal liberty 
which Burma after separation is to enjoy, and which India already 
enjoys. The encroachment would be less, if the agreement provided 
full opportunity to both parties to vary details by mutual consent during 
its currency ; but it is in any event desirable that the agreement itself 
should continue for the shortest period which is compatible with the 
securing to those conccnicd in the India-Burma trade of a reasonable 
measure of certainty as to the immediate future. One possible course 
would be to impose the agreement for an undefined period subject to 
denunciation by either country’’ at reasonable notice, say twelve months. 
If the agreement proved to be congenial to the needs of both, such an 
arrangement might promise the greatest prospect of stabilit)’’ ; but there 
is a risk tliat national amour propre might lead one or both of the new 
Governments to denounce it as soon as it had the power to do so, with 
the result tlial the agreement might last for little more than the period 
of notice. Another course, advocated by the Burma Chamber of Com- 
merce, would be to enact that the agreement should continue until 
replaced by another concluded between the two new Governments. 
This, however, -would give one Government, if it found that it enjoyed 
an advantage at the expense of tlic other, the option of retaining that 
advantage indefinitely ; nor do we think that it would be fair to impose 
upon the future Government of Burma in the period immediately following 
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separation the heav}' burden of negotiating an intricate Trade Agreement. 

In our opinion, the t^vo Constitution Acts should state the minimum 26 
period for which the Agreement is to be binding on India and Burma and 
^so make it clear that after the termination of that period it should be 28 
open to, but not incumbent on, either side to give notice of its intention 
to determine it ; the period of notice, which might conveniently perhaps 30 
be twelve months, should also be stated in the Act. We do not ourselves 31 
malce any more precise recommendation as to what the minimum period 32 
of the Agreement's validity should be than that it should be less than 33 
one year, for we think it would be far best that the actual period should, 34 
like the content of the Agreement, be fixed by mutual accommodation 
between India and Burma in the course of the negotiations. If, however, 
they should fail to reach agreement on this point we tliink that His 
Majesty's Government who would no doubt be apprised of the differing 
views held, should insert a specific period in the Bills laid before Parlia- 
ment. We think also that the agreement should contain provisions 
for the mutual adjustment of details from time to time during its currency, 
where both parties desired such adjustments to be made." 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and IMr. Butler. Line 26, to leave 
out (" two Constitution Acts ") and to insert (" legislative provisions 
" for both India and Burma "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain on behalf of the Lord Eustace 
Percy. Lines 28 to 30, to leave out from {" period ") in line 28 to 
(" the ") in line 30 and to insert ("which must elapse before either party 
" to the agreement can give notice to terminate it, and also the length 
" of "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain on behalf of the Lord Eustace 
Percy. Line 31* to leave out (" should also be stated in the Act."). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Line 31, after (" months ") 
to insert (" they should also provide for the replacement of the agreement 
"by an award to be made by an Imperial Commissioner should the t^vo 
" Governments differ as to the terms on which the agreement should be 
"renewed "). 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 32 and 33, to leave out 
(" minimum period of the Agreement's validity ") and to insert {" first 
" period "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 34, after (" should ") 
to insert {" not "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 405 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 405 is postponed. 

Paragraph 406 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and klr. Butler. Page 225, lines 34 and 35, 

:o leave out from (" the ") in line 34 to (" in ") in line 35 and to insert {" Act 
' should contain provision for an Order in Council empowering the Governor- 
* General of India and the Governor of Burma respectively "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 406 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 406 is postponed. 
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Paragraph 407 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 226, lines 22 to 24, to 
leave out from (** be *') in line 22 to ('* for in line 2^1 and to insert (" made 
** statutorily binding on both Governments 
' The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 407 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 407 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 408 to 4 14 arc again postponed. 


Paragraph 415 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

** 4 15. The Council of Ministers will have a constitutional right to lender 
advice to llic Governor in the exercise of the powers conferred upon him 
by the Constitution Act, other tlian powers connected with certain 
Departments which will be reserved for llic Governor’s own direction 
and control and matters left by the Constitution Act to the Govcnior’s 
0';\'n discretion ; but the Governor will be declared to have a special 
responsibility in respect of certain matters and where they are involved 
will be free to act according to his owm judgment. The matters whicli 
it is proposed sliall be resented to the Governor's own direction and 
control, arc Defence, External Affairs, Ecclesiastical Allairs, the alTairs 
of certain Excluded Areas, and monetary policy, currency and coinage. 
Witli these we deal later, but we point out that they do not include law 
and order, which will, therefore, fall within the ministerial sphere, as it 
will in the Indian Pro\ances, if our recommendations are accepted. In 
general the same considenitions apply in Burma, if separated, as apply 
in the other Provinces of British India. But there are certain special 
circumstances which we tliink it right to mention. On the one hand 
Terrorism of the Bengal type is practically unknown among the Barman 
people, and communal strife arising from strong religious antagonisms is 
rare and unimportant. To tins extent the problem is less difficult than 
in other Provinces. On the other hand Burma c.xhibils rackil rivalries 
which on occasion have developed into violent riots between one com- 
munity and another, and serious crime — especially crimes of violence — 
appears to be more rife in Biinna than in India ; in proportion to popula- 
tion the annual record of dacoilics, murders and cattle thefts is very high. 
This, no doubt, is due, in part, to the fact that barely 50 years have 
elapsed since, with the conquest of Upper Burma, British authority was 
established throughout the Province and British ideas of Law and Order 
began to be instilled into the whole coimtrj’side. To tins fact and perhaps 
also in some degree to the Barman temperament may, we think, be 
attributed llic organised resistance to authority, amounting to armed 
rebellion and guerilla warfare, which has at times, even within the past 
few years, afleclcd a large number of districts and whicli, owing to the 
difficult nature of the country and the lack of good communications, has 
proved very troublesome to put dowm. Nevertheless we are of opinion 
that the responsibility for law and order ought in future to rest on 
Ministers in J3urma no less than in India and for substantially the same 
reasons. At the same time, bearing in mind the special features of the 
problem that we have described, we think it essential that the Governor 
of Bunna should have powers ;idditional to the powers flooring from his 
special responsibility for the prevention of any grave menace to the 
peace and tranquillity of Burma as proposed in the Burma ^\^nte Paper. 

43 lie, like the Governors of Indian Provinces, should be vested with the 
statutory powers wliich we have recommended in their ease' to equip 
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them against attempts to overthrow violence the Government estab- 
lished by law. Further, conditions in Burma manifestly necessitate the 46 
maintenance of an efficient and highly disciplined police force ; and we 
are of opinion that the recommendations which we made in an earlier 
passage- for the protection of the police forces in Indian Provinces by 
protecting the statutes and rules which govern their internal organisation 50 
and discipline should be adopted in Burma also.'' 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Lines 43 to 46» to leave out 
from the beginning of line 43 to the end of the sentence and to insert 
(” He should be given the same statutorj’' powers against attempts to 
overthrow by violence the Government established by law as we have 
" recommended should be vested in the Governors of Indian Provinces ".) 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 50, to leave out 
(“ protecting ") and to insert {'* safeguarding "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 415 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 415 is postponed. 

Paragraph 416 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Page 230, line 12, to leave out 
(" The latter service requires ") and to insert (" These services require "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 230, line 13, to leave out 
{" is ") and to insert (** are "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 416 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 416 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 417 to 421 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 422 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 232, line 41, after 
{'* that ") to insert (“ the control of "). 

The same is agreed to, 

.Paragraph 422 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 422 is posfponed. 

Paragraphs 423 to 425 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 426 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Page 234, line 29, to leave out ("' unless 
it is sooner dissolved ") 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is wthdrawm. 

Paragraph 426 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 426 is postponed. 

Paragraph 427 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 235, line 5, to leave out 
(" European "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 235, line 6, after the first 
(*‘ Commerce ") to insert (" (European) "). 

The same is agreed to. 
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It is moved by tJtc MarqiK.:>s of Linlitliqou\ 235, lino 15, niter (** thni '*) 
to insert {** * as have already obi^crvcd/*) 

The same in ncrrt'cl to. 

It is niovt'<I by the ^tarquess of Linlithi^ow. Pn^;c 235, line 16. to leave out 
(’* . as v-e have nla*ady o!>:u?r\’cd/*). 

The same is a i; reed to. 

ramgmpli -127 in ajtain read as amended. 

The further core. iderat ion of panij:mph •127 is postrKJned. 


l\uaqr.rp!j 425 sn aiyiUi read. 

It i'i rnovcxl by Mr. Cochs, ^tr. Attlee, Mr. Mor^^nn Jones, and the I..nrd 
Sn*'Ih IV.fjc 235, lines 46 to 49, tr> leave out afti r (” ojiinion *') in line 46. 
to thread of the pamc:mph and to insert {'* that as the Chambers of Cornnvrcc 
** and IV-^dts As'^oeiation are to rvpre"rntr*<I by rone sjx?ci,d s^sits. and 
in mind the statement in the Secretary* of Stale's Meniorandtint 
'* that * four I.alxu;r conMitn^'ndc*; only may app^^r short measure * t’.vo 
" of should l>r a^Nij::ned to l^aiynir. one to Burman lal>our and um* 

'* tn Ixuii.an, tfran brinyint: np the I,a]>our rrprtvv<'ntation to six. The total 
'* ntiinlM r of Ua* llou-e oi K('nrrr*"ntativrs should therefore Ix' 132 insl‘ ad 


“of 133"). 

Objected to. 

On puestirui 

Contents (6). 

Archbishop of CaiUerbury. 
Ma:<pI'r^^ of Keadiinr. 

I/3rd Snt'lh 
Mr. Attb-. 

^:r. OKhs. 

M’s. Morran Jun^"^. 


Not Contents (IS), 
'dartpje. s <jf Svilishury, 
Mar({tu::.s of /Zetland. 

*^!arqiu ^ o{ Linlith;:o\v. 

of Derby. 

\i,iT\ IVrl, ' 

Vi .count llalifaN, 

Lord Middihn^m, 

l/iril IhardiriKe of IViuhurnt, 

I^Tird U.'uihrihnur. 

I/'T<I l!utchi‘*'UJ of Montrovf, 
Mr. HutDr. 

Major ('adojsui. 

Sir ,\tr4/m <ihamberlain 
Sir Key.inald (Taddock 
Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Hm4are Percy. 

Sir John V*'a,dla*A ‘Milne. 
I'larl Winp-isrin, 


Tlic «:ii'] am»'ndmi'nl j ‘. dioq're^tl t*'». 


P.iraitr.qdi 42B is an dn re ad. 

7‘hc fiifth'-r coir id^'Mtion of paragraph 428 is jxr.tpum d. 


i'.rr.tp^raph 429 is mjalti read. 

It is movM by Mr O.cks, Mr. AltPe, .'dr. Mon^ni Jones, and tlic Lord 
Sradl. Pane 236, line 23. aftf r {" tliu *') to iir eit (" exceptional "). 

7'he '.'urr* h ay reed to. 

k is moved by Mr. (>>cks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. *Moryan Jones, and the J.ord 
Snell. iMye 236j lira *> 24 to 31, to leave out from {" Burma ’*) in lino 23 to 
the end of the parayr.tph and to iruHut (** and to the fact that they mvn 
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"property jointly with their husbands and are regarded as equal. partners 
" in domestic, economic, and political matters, we are glad to give favourable 
" consideration to this suggestion. We are informed that the inclusion of 
" a wifehood franchise will increase the number of women voters to a figure 
" approximating to 2,000,000 and we have no doubt that this will present 
" considerable administrative difficulties. Nevertheless, we feel that special 
" efforts should be made to overcome these difficulties and that in no case 
" should they be accepted as a reason for denj^ing to the women of Burma 
" in the matter of the franchise that equal status with men which they have 
" enjoyed in other respects for many centuries.") 

Objected to. 


On Question ; — 

Contents (8). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 
Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks, 

]\ir. Morgan Jones. 

Earl Winterton. 


Not Contents (18) 
Marquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading, 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

I^lr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Da\ddson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall, 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 236, lines 26 to 34, to leave 
out from (" the ") in line 26 to the end of the paragraph and to insert (" total 
" electorate by over 40 per cent, and we hesitate to recommend so near an 
" approach to adult franchise at present. 


Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (10). 
Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 
Mr. Butler. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 




Not Contents (9). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 
klarquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Lord Middleton. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Sir Joseph Nall.. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, 


The Lord Snell, The Lord Rankeillour, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, 
and Mr. Morgan Jones did not vote. 
The said amendment is agreed to. 


Paragraph 429 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 429 is postponed. 
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Paragraphs 430 io 437 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 43S is again r<?ad. 

It is movwl by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 241, line 31, after 
{“ and *') to insert (" we consider that the recommendations which we have 
** made in respect of the Public Services in India should similarly apply 
** inutatis viutav.dis in respect of Burma. In the following paragraphs, 
** therefore,*’) 

* The same is agreed to. 

* Paragraph 4 38 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 438 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 4 38 A and 439 are again postponed. 


P.aragraph 4-10 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 241, line 14, after ("that") 
to insert {’’as regards the Railway Sciences **), 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph* 440 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 440 is postjX)ned. 


Paragraphs 441 to 442.A .arc again postponed. 


Paragraph 443 is read, as amcndetl, and is as follows : — 

**443. In so far as this is a matter between the United Kingdom and 
Bunna, the projxjsals in the Bunna White Paper, supplemented by a 
subsequent Mcmorandnin .submitted to us by Djc Secretary of State,* aic 
the same as those in the case of India, and we approve them subject to the 
general apj)hcalion to the ca'W of Bunna, iniitutis mutandxs, of the 
modifications which we have made in the corrcS]>onding proposals originally 
submitted to us in relation to India. In particular we recommend that 
there should be imp<;scd on the Governor of Bunna an additional 
responsibility corrwponding to that wliich- we liave recommended should 
be impf;sed on the Governor-General of India for the prevention of dis- 
1 1 criminatory^ or penal treatment of imports from the United Kingdom, we 
may refer to what we have said upon the subject in an earlier part of our 
13 Report. The Bunna White Paper and the Sccrclar}’ of State's Mcmorandnin, 
ho^vcvc^, deal al.v.) with the question of discrimination as between India and 
Burma after the separation of the two countries, and this raises certain 
problems of its own." 

It is moved by the Marrjucf.s of Linlithgow. Lines 11 to 13, to leave 
out from (*' Ivingdoni ") in line 1 1 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreetl to. 

Paragraph 443 is again read, as amended. 

The fu idhcr consideration of paragraph 443 is postponed. 


D:scrl:nIn.Vj>« 
A'i between 
IbnrnaanJ 
Inrlu. 

L'xbtirijT 

rcilriclious. 


Paragraph 444 is again postponed. 
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Paragraph 445 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

“ 445. There are certain legal restrictions in force at present on the right 
of persons of non-Bunnan birth or domicile to compete for certain public 
appointments or to qualify for the exercise of certain professions ; and it is 
right that these should be retained. As regards the future, the power of the 
Burma Legislature to impose conditions or restrictions on entry into Burma 
should prove a sufficient safeguard. Subject to the above modifications, 
we are of opinion that the question of discrimination as between India and 
Burma should be dealt with on the same lines as that of discrimination 
between India and the United Kingdom. But the separation of Burma 
from India wilt create a special category of persons in Burma of United 
Kingdom domicile for whose protection in India provision will, we think, 
require to be made in the Constitution Act for India rather than that for 12 
Burma. We refer to the case of Companies established already in Burma 
with United Kingdom personnel and United Kingdom capital. Such Com" 
panics have established themselves in Burma as a Province of British India 
and we think that it would evidently be inequitable if, after the separation 
of Burma, they are in a less favourable position in respect of their operations 
in British India than a Company established at the same time and under the 
same conditions in, say, Bombay or Bengal. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 12, to leave out 
C* Act for *') and to insert (** of *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Line 12, to leave out 
the second for **) and to insert ('* of 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 445 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 445 is postponed. 


Paragraph 446 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 244, line 12, to 
leave out ('* practise ”) and to insert (‘* be enrolled on the Medical Register '*). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 244, line 29, to 
leave out (” unlikely that ’*) and to insert uncertain when *’). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and l\Ir. Butler. Page 244, line 30, to 
leave out (** in the near future **). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 446 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 44G is postponed* 


Paragraph 447 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 244, line 41, to 
page 245, line 7, to leave out from that in line 41, page 245, to the end 
of the paragi'aph and to insert (** statutory provision should be made to secure 
** to holders of United Kingdom and Indian Medical qualifications which are 
recognised by the General Medical Council the right to be enrolled on the 
“ Medical Register in Burma. The precise form which the provision should 
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“ take require examination, but we thinlc that reciprocal arrangements 
*' should be made by which the medical degrees granted by Rangoon 
" University, if and wdien recognised by the Indian Medical Council and the 

General ^ledical Council, would receive a similar measure of protection in 
** India and in tlie United Ivingdom to that which we think suitable for 
" United Ivingdom and Indian qualifications in Burma/’). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 447 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 447 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 448 and 449 arc again postponed. 


Paragraph 450 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

'*450. The recommendations which we have made on these four 
, subjects in the case of India will, wc think, be equally appropriate, 
mittaiis mutandis f in the case of Burma. But as Burma after separation 
\\*ill be a unitary'’ State, and will not be within the jurisdiction of the 
Indian Federal Court, we think that an appeal should lie as of right to 
the Privy Council from the High Court in any case involving the inter- 
pretation of the Constitution Act. We take this opportunity to record 
our opinion that the recommendations which we have made elsewhere 
for the prescription of English as the language of the High Courts in 
India and the use of English for the conduct of business in the Indian 
Legislatures should apply equally to the case of the High Court and the 
Legislature in Burma. As regards audit arrangements, it is evident that 
13 Burma will require after separation her own audit system. As regards 
Home Audit, however, it may well be found that the amount of Burma 
business transacted in London will not be sufficient to justify the appoint- 
ment of a separate officer as Home Auditor, and in that event we think 
that some arrangement should be made whereby the Auditor for Indian 
Home Accounts should also act in an agency capacity for Burma. We 
think that liberty should be afforded in the Act for the new Burma 
Government to establish a High Commissioner of its own in London if 
it finds it necessary to do so ; but we foresee the possibility that the 
amount of business requiring to be transacted in London on behalf of 
the Government of Burma may be so small as not to justify, at the outset, 
the expense of establishing such an office ; and we think that it might 
be well to examine the possibility of the functions of such an official being 
undertaken by some other authority on an agency basis for the time 
being.*' 

It is moved by the Lord Rankcillour. Line 13, after (** system ”) 
to insert (*' similar to that in India ”). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 450 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph is postponed. 


Paragraph 451 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

1 (**451. Wc have recommended that the corporation knowm as the 

Secretary of State in Council should cease to exist after the establishment 
of Provincial Autonomy in India, and in that event the Secretary of 
State in Council would equally cease to exercise any functions in relation 
5 to Burma. It follow'S that there should be a transference of the rights, 
liabilities and obligations incurred by the Secretary of State in Council 


CoQstitucat 
powers, etc. 


Tlie Secretar/ 
of State, 
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in respect of Burma to the appropriate authority to be established in 
Burma, corresponding to the transference to the Federal or Provincial 
Governments in India which in an earlier passage we have suggested 
should be provided for in the Indian Constitution. The question has 
been raised whether the Secretary of State for India should become in 
future the Secretary of State for India and Burma. The Joint Memoran- 
dum of the Burman Delegates suggests that there should be a separate 
Secretary of State for Burma, or else that the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions should hold the office. We are disposed to think that the 
Secretary of State for India should in future hold two separate portfolios, 
one as Secretary of State for India and one as Secretary of State for 
Burma ; and we are of opinion that, though the two offices would be. 
legally distinct, it is most desirable on practical grounds that they should 
be held by the same person. There is, we are convinced, no real danger 
that the interests of Burma would be unfairly subordinated to those of 
India in the hands of a Secretary of State holding the double office/*) 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Lines 1 to 5, to 
leave out from the beginning of the paragraph to C' It **) in line 5 and 
to insert The establishment of responsible government in Burma 
necessarily implies, as in the case of India, the disappearance in relation 
to Burma of the corporation known as the Secretary of State in Council.**) 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 451 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 451 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 452 and 453 are again postponed. 

Ordered that the Committee be adjourned till to-morrow at Eleven o’clock. 
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Present j 

Mr. Attlee. 


Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Lord Chancellor. 

IMarquess of Salisbury. 
Marquess of Zetland. 

AIarquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 

The ALvrquess of 


Mr. Butler. 

[Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Cha^iberlain. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

[Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Mr. Morgan Joi^es. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir’ John Wardlaw-Milne 


Linlithgow in th^ Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment is read. 

The Proceedings of yesterday are read. 

The Course of Proceedings is again considered. 

The Report, as amended, is again considered. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow that Jjaragraphs 1 to 119^ 
inclusive, as amended, be agreed to. 

The same are agreed to. 


It is moved by the ^larqucss of Linlithgow that 
amended, be agreed to. 


Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (17). 

Lord Archbishop of CanterburjL 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 
Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 


paragraph 120^, as 


Not Contents (7). 
Marquess nf Salisbury. 
Marquess nf Zetland. 
Earl of Lytton. 

Lord Ranlccillour. 

Lord Middleton. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Sir Joseph Nall. 


^Paragraphs 1 to 119 in the Report as amended correspond to 1-120 in the Draft 
Report, 

* Paragraph 120 in the Report as amended corresponds to 12^ in the Draft Report. 
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Contents (17) — contd. Not Contents (7) — contd. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hutchison of ]\Iontrose. 

Mr* Butler* 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
jMt. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot* 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The Lord Snell, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Morgan Jones did not vote. 
The same is agreed to. 


It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow that paragraphs 12P to 150® 
inclusive, as amended, be agreed to : — 

The same are agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow that the Appendix (1) as 
amended, be agreed to : — 

The same is agreed to. 


It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow tliat paragraphs 151 to 199® 
inclusive, as amended, be agreed to : — 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (19). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbur}^ 

Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgov\ 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 
klr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The Lord Snell, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and JVIr. Morgan Jones did not vote. 
The same are agreed to. 

^ Paragraph 121 in the published Report as amended was inserted after paragraph 
121 in the Draft Report {vide Vol. 1, Part II. Proceedings, pp. 459-460). 

® Paragraphs 122 to 150 in the Report as amended correspond to 122-147 in the 
Draft Report. 

® Paragraphs 151 to 199 in the Report as amended correspond to 148-200 in the 
Draft Report. 


Not Contents (5). 

Marquess of Salisbur}^ 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Middleton. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 
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of Linlithgow that paragraph 200’, as 


It is moved by the Marquess 
amended, be agreed to. 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (21). 

Lord Chancellor, 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Alarquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of L>irton. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of ^lontrose. 
^Ir. Attlee. 

Mr. Butler, 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Sir.Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson, 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 


Not Contents (6) . 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
iMarquess of Reading. 

Lord Snell. 

Mr. Codes. 

i\Ir. Foot. 

iVIr. Morgan Jones. 


The Earl Peel did not vote. 


The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the ^larquess of Linlithgow that paragraphs 201 to 273^ 
inclusive as amended, be agreed to. 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (19). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 

Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

!Marqucss of Linlithgow, 
idarquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Plardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milnc. 

The Lord Snell, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and Mr. Morgan Jones did not vote. 
The same are agreed to. 


Not Contents (5). 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Middleton. 

Sir Reginald Craddock, 

Sir Joseph Nall. 


* Paragraphs 200-273 in tlic Report as amended correspond to 201—268 in the Draft 
Report. 
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It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow that paragraphs 274 to 482^ 
inclusive, as amended, be agreed to. 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow that the Report, as amended, 
be agreed to. 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (19) 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury 
Lord Chancellor. 

Marquess of Zetland. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Marquess of Reading. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton. 

Earl Peel. 

Viscount Halifax. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare, 

Lord Eustace Percy, 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

The same is agreed to. 

The Secretary of State for India isheard to request that the following papers 
be printed and be laid before both Houses of Parliament as Record C 1,^: — 

I. — ^Memorandum by the Secretary of State for India on the Action 
contemplated in relation to Family Pension Ftmds. 

II. — Government of India, Home Department, Resolution, dated 4th July, 
1934. 

III. — A Note by the Secretary of State for India on Terrorism in India. 

IV. — Questions asked by the Marquess of Salisbury on the position of the 

States in the Federal Finance Scheme of the White Paper, and 
replies thereto by the Secretary of State for India. 

V. — ^IVIemorandum by the Secretary of State for India on the Federal 
Legislature. 

VI. — Letter from the Secretary of State for India to the Chairman on the 
proposed boundaries for Orissa. 

^ Paragraphs 274-482 in the Report, as amended, correspond to 269--453 in the 
Draft Report. 

® Vide Volume II (Session 1933-34), Records. 


Not Contents (9) 

Marquess of Salisbury. 
Lord Snell. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Middleton. 

Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 
Mr. Morgan Jones. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 
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The following members of tlic Committee arc heard to request that their 
memoranda be printcil and be laid before botli Houses of Parliament as 
Record C 2.1 

I. — The Earl of Derby, the Marquess of Zetland and Sir Austen Chamberlain. 
Memorandum on direct V(rr5MS indirect election. 

JI. — The Lord Ranhcillour — 

(а) Memorandum on the relations of the two Houses of the Federal 

Ijcgislature in regard to Supply. 

(б) Memorandum on the Courts in India. 

(r) Memorandum on sjxcial powers in relation to Defence. 

III. — Tlic Earl of Derby and Sir Joseph Nail. 

Memorandum on Commercial Discrimination. 

IV, — Mr. C. K. Attlee. 

Memorandum on Responsibility at the Centre. 

V, — ^Thc I.x)rd Hard in go of Penshurst. 

Memorandum on the Anglo-Indian Community. 


rheSccrctary of Statefor India is hc.ird torequest that the following paper? 
\>2 printed and bj laid Ixch^rc botij I louses of Parliament as Record C 3.' : — 

Co)isuUi7tio7is on Irri^aHon and Forestry*, 

1. Irrigation — 

L— Memorandum by Sir Raymond Hadow', C.l.E., A.M.Inst.C.E. 

11. — 'SoU:s for consultation with Committee by Mr. (now' Sir) C. T, MulUngs, 
C.S.I. 

III. — Consultation between the Committee and Sir Raymond Hadow and 
Mr. (now Sir) C. T. Mulling-s. 

2. Forestry — 

I. — Memorandum by Sir Alexander Rodger, 0.13. E. 

II. — Consultation between the Committee and Sir Alexander Rodger. 


Ordered that the decision whether or not to pulilish the above papers as 
Records he |>orAponcd until \Vednc.sday, the 3 1st October. 

It is moved that the I^ord in the Chair and Sir Austen Chamberlain do 
move the following Resolution in the House of Lenis and in the House 
of Commons re.speclivoly : — 

"That it is desirrddc th:vl the publication of the Report and Pi occf dings 
of the Joint S' lect Committee on Indian Constituiiona! R^dorni. atul of 
such further Records as the Committee jih.ill lay upon tluj Tables 
of both Hou‘C<, shall lake place sirmrtan'^ous’y in Gieat Britain and in 
India and that copies print'd by His Majesty's StatioiK'r)' OOice Ixj 
published in India at tlio same time that they arc published in this 
country/' 

The .‘-amc is agreed to, and ordered accordingly. 


i Vuif Volume U (SM^ion 1933-3t) Record;. 
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Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned until Wednesda 3 % ths 3ist 
October at midday, in order that they may meet again to direct ihst 
the Lord in the Chair do make tlie Report to the House of Lords andthstlis 
do lay the Proceedings and certain further Records upon the Table of the 
House of Lords, and tbat Sir Austen Chamberlain be directed to do Iiket\isein 
the House of Commons, 
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KEY TO AMENDMEl^TS AND TO NEW PARAGRAPHS 
ADDED TO THE ORIGINAL DRAFT REPORT 


Xumher 

of 

paragraph 
m original 
^ Draft 
Kci>ort. 
(Voh I, 
II.) 

Number 1 
of nc'v or j 
alternative 
p.ira graph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Ivcport 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Margin.al Xoto to paragraph 
in Report as finally pubfisned. 
(Voh I. Part 1.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amcmlments 
will be found. 
(Voh h Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Voh I. 
Part 1.) 

I to 42 
were read 
but never 
con- 
sidered. 

1 

I 

i 

1 

1 

iVo/r. — Alternative para- 
graphs 1 to 42B were con- 
sidered in lieu of the original 

I paragraphs 1 to 42, and will 

1 be found printed in extenso 
; on pp. 470 to 491 of the 
i Proceedings. 

1 

470. 


] 

1 I 

j 

: Tlic Statutory' Commission's 
survey. 

523. 

1 

— 

2 

The peoples of India. . 

49S. 517. 523. 
JOS. 

2 

— 


The Indian States 

498-9. 524. 

3 

— 

4 

Britisli India . . 

524. 

4 

— 

5 

Features of present constitu- 
tion. 

499. 

5 


G 

The British achievement 

499. 521. 

0 

* — 

7 

The Mogul Empire , , 

499, 525. 

52.7. 

7 

— 

8 

The i>ost-Mogul jx;riod 

499. 

S 

— 

9 

Restoration of peace and order 

500. 525. 

525. 525.^ 

9 


^ The Committee divided. 


of Proceed on which aincndrncnlij to prvriijr^raphs were agreed to arc 
sho^vn in Konmn figure:?. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraplis weie not agreed to 
or postponed arc shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, 
Part II,) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
Avill be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 

— 

10 

10-42B 

Infiuence of British constitu- 
tional ideas. 

504, 526. 

504-5, 

500-504,^ ° 

10 

— 

11 

Reality of Indian political 
aspirations. 

505, 526-7. 

11 



12 

The preamble to the Act of 

505, 527. 

12 


^ i 

1919. 

527,^ 


— 

13 

Constitutional theory and 
practice. 

505, 528, 

1 

— 

15 

1 

Constitution 2 il development 
should be evolutionary. 

! 528. 

15 

— 

17 

Abolition of dyarchy approved 

505, 528. 

17 

— 

18 - 

Responsible government and 
social legislation. 

505-6. 

18 

— 

19 

Responsible government and 
the enforcement of law and 
order,^ 

506. 

528. 

19 


20 

British conception of parlia- 
mentary goverament. 

506-7, 529-30. 
507. 

20 

— 

21 

Nature and objects of safe- 
guards,® 

530. 

21 

22 

— 

Need for flexibility 

530. 

22 

23 

— 

for a strong Executive 

604. 

23 

— 

24 

for an efficient administra- 
tion ; 

507, 530. 

24 


^ The Committee divided. 

2 These paragraphs were not inserted, 

^ This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published, 
(Vol, I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol, I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 

— 

25 

and for an impartial 
authority to bold scales 
evenly between conflict- 
ing interests. 

517, 531. 

507, 

25 


26 

Provincial Autonomy requires 
a re-adjustment at centre. 

507, 605. 

26 

— 

27 

Necessity for guarding against 
centrifugal tendencies. 

517, 531. 

27 

— 

28 

The Indian States and an All- 
India Federation. 

517. 

531. 

28 

29 

— 

Difficulties of a Federation 
composed of disparate 
units. 

531. 

29 


30 

Unity of India endangered 
%vithout a constitutional 
relationship between States 
and British India. 

507, 532. 

30 

— 

31 

Economic ties between States 
and British India. 

507, 518, 532, 
605. 

31 


37 

(2) between Centre and 
Provinces ; 

508, 532. 

508. 

37 

— 

38 

(3) in the Central Govern- 
ment itself. 

518, 533^.1 

508. 

38 

— 

39 

The Central Legislature and 
the Army Budget. 

508-9, 536. 

535,^ 536.^ 

39 

40 


Governor-General's power of 
intervention, and the 
dangers of a gradual intro- 
duction of responsibility at 
the centre.- 

536. 

40 


^ The Committee divided. 

* This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

•Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in .Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Rumber 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
{Vol. I. 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

I\IarginaI Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

! 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol I. Part II.) 

1 

Number 
of * 
paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part 1.) 

— 

41 

Weakness of present Central 
Government. 

509. 

41 

42 

1 

j 

Emergency of body of central 
opinion in United Kingdom 
and in India. 

536-7 

536, 

. 42 

— ! 

42A : 

i 

Issues wdth which Parliament 
is faced. 

509. 

43 


42B 

Parliament ^s choice must be 
resolute and decisive. 

Note , — Paragraphs 43 to 453 
will be found hi extenso 
in these Proceedings, vide 
pp. 64 to 254. 

5Sr. 1 

44 

43 

— 

The Committee's terms of 
reference. 

309. 

45 

44 

— 

Arrangement of White Paper 

518, 537. 
289-301^ 

1 46 

1 

45 

— 

Burma. . 

289^-301,^ 

47 

46 

— 

Definition of Provincial Auto- 
nomy. 

435, 537. 

309. 

48 

51 

— 

Conflicts of law in concurrent 
field. 

309. 

53 

52 

— 

The residuary legislative 
power. 

537. 

54 


53 

1 

Difficulty of White Paper 
proposal.” 

310-11. 

310.^ 

55 

— 

' 54 

Cleavage of opinion in India.” 

311, 

56 


^ The Committee divided. . 

2 This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

^ Amendments laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to pjiragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in lialic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 

1 in Report as finally published. 

! (Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I. 
Part I.) 

55 

— 

The present Governors* 
Provinces. 

53S. 

57 

— 

56A 

Separation of Sind from 
Bombay. 


— 

57 

— 

Case for separation from ’ 
Bombay. 

459, 538. 

59 

58 

— 

Orissa. 

435. 

Sll, 442-4. 

60 

60 

— 

Provincial boundaries 

312, 436, 538. 

312, 436. 

62 

61 

— 

Constitution of future Gover- 
nor’s Provinces. 

436. 

313. 

63 

— 

61A 

Constitutional advance in the 
provincial field. 

313. 

64 

64 

— 

Executive power and authority 
to be vested in Governor. 

510. 

67 

68 

— 

Adaptation to different stages 
of constitutional develop- 
ment. 

313, 436. 

313, 538. 

71 


71 

Relations behveen Governor 
and Ministers. 

313-14, 539, 60S. 

74 

72 

1 

Constitutional implications of 
Governor's " special respon- | 
sibilities *'. 

314, 539. 

314. 

75 

73 

— 

Parliament and the Instru- 
ment of Instructions. 

436, 539. 

314, 539. ' 

1 

76 


1 The Committee divided. 

^ This paragraph was not inserted. 

Pages of Proceedings on wliich amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed arc shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I. 
Part II.) 

/ Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
wll be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I. 
Part I.) 

76 

1 

— 

Peace and tranquility of the 
Province, Minorities, Public 
Services. 

ZU, 540.^ 

79 

77 

— . 

Rights of States, Partially 
Excluded Areas. 

316. 

80 

79 

1 


Special circumstances of North- 
West Frontier Province and 
Sind. 

316, 541, 

82 


79A ; 

A special responsibility for 
safeguarding financiai sfa- i 
' bility of Province not recom- 
mended. 

317, 542. 

84 

82 


Difficulties of proposal that 
Ministers should be elected 
Members of Legislature. 

542. ! 

87 

83 

— 

Suggested methods for meet- 
ing difficulty. 

3I8-I9.1 
i 31S, 543. 

i 

88 

84 

— 

The Govevnor*s choice should 
not be fettered. 

319,a 

319.^ 

j 

85 

-- 

Law and Order 

319-^23.^ 

543. 

89 

86 

— 

Arguments for and against 
transfer. 

323, 543, 

319-23.^ 

90 

87 

— 

Control of law and order an 
essential attribute of re- 
sponsible Government. 

323, 414, 544. 
319-23^ 

91 

— 

88* 

The Governor's special re- 
sponsibility. 

323, 416, 545. 
319^23.^ 

92 

■ — 

89 

The Police Rules . . . . 

325-26, 416-17. 
545-6. 

418. 

93 


^ The Committee divided* 

2 This paragraph has been left out* 

3 Amendments laid before Committee and postponed. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Xumber 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, 
Part IL) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragniph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part 1.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
i which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol. I. Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published, 
(Vol. I. 
Part I.) 

i 

— 

90 

The Special Brandi , . 

;{2G, 417. 

320-7} 4U} 

94 

— 

91 

Secret intelligence reports . . 

417-18. 

527-5.3 415} 

95 

— 

92 

Special powers required for 
combating terrorism.* 

418-19,^ 546. ! 

528} 415} 547} 

96 

— 

92A 

Central Intelligence Bureau, . 

419-20. 

548. 

97 

93 

— 

Relations l>ctwccn Governor 
and Provincial Administra- 
tion, 

444. 

828. 

98 

94 

— 

Importance of the office of 
Governor. 

329. 548. 

99 

95 

— 

Rules of Executive business. . 

329. 

100 

96 

— 

The Governors staff 

437, 548. 
r>29. , 

101 

97 

— 

Influence of Governor on 
working of responsible 
govcnimcnt. 

519. 

102 

98 

— 

Governor's special powers . . j 

549. 

103 

99 

— 

Legislative powers . . . . 

329-30. 

104 


* Amendment moved and postponed. 

‘Amendment again considered and j)ostponcd. 

* Amendments laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

* This marginal note has been changed since tlic paragraph w'as first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

‘ The Committee divided. 

Pages of Proceedings on v*hich amendments to paragraphs were agreed to arc 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed arc shown in Italic fig ii res. 
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i 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original ^ 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, . 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
las finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 

100 

1 

Governor's powers should be 
exercised independently of 
Legislature. 

330.1 

— 

101 

— 1 

Modification of White Paper 
proposal suggested. 

330, 549. 

330. 

105 

102 

i 

Ordinances . . . , . . 

330, 549. 

106 

104 

1 

Ordinances made on Ministers' 
advice. i 

330, 331. 

108 

105 

— 

Governor's powers in event of 
breakdown of constitution. 

331. 

550. 

109 

106 

j 

1 

Responsibility of Governor to 
Secretary of State and 
Parliament. 

550. 

1 

1 ' 

110 


107 

1 

Vital importance of Executive 
j in India .2 

1 331-2, 551. 

S31P 1 

111 

— 

108 

1 

i 

Difficulties created by com- 
munal representation in 
Ministries.^ 

1 332,551-2. 

‘ 331,^ 551-2. 

1 

112 


> 109 

I 

’ A statutory permanence of 
tenure for Ministry incon- 
sistent with Parliamentary 
Government.^ 

333. 

331.^ 

213 

111 1 
and > 

112 J 

110 

! 

Governor's reserve powers a 
guarantee for development 
of responsible Government. 

1 

j 

333-4. 

331-4.3 1 

114 


^ This paragraph has been left out. 

" This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph ^as first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

^ Amendment laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Ifaltc figures. 
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113 
to y 
115 J 

— 


331-4.1 

— 

116 

— 

Solution of the problem lies 
in Indian hands. 

335, 553. 

437, 553. 

115 

118 

— 

Second Chambers suggested 
for Bombay and Madras, 

336-7, 554. 
335-Or 554,- 

117 

119 


The Communal Award and the 
Poona Pact. 

337. 

337, 

118 

120 

— 

Effect of the Poona Pact . . 

337. 

119 

121 

— 

The Wliite Paper proposals 
accepted. 

345-6, 437-8,3 
554-5. 

338-46,^ 555. 

120 

i 

121A 

Special interests seats 

459-60. 

346-7, 555-6,^- 

121 

122 

— 

Composition of Second Cham- 
bers. 

348, 519, 556-7. 
347-8,^ 556-7? 
518-9. 

122 

— 

122A-D 


348-50.'^ 4 

— 

123 

— 

The existing franchise 

557. 

123 

124 

— 

The proposals of the Statu- 
tory Commission and the 
Franchise Committee. 

557. 

124 

125 

— 

The proposals in the V^ite 
Paper. 

350, 558. 

558. 

125 


^ This paragraph has been left out. 

2 The Committee divided, 

^ Amended paragraph further amended. 

* These paragraphs were not inserted. 

Pages of Proceedings on wliich amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on \yhich amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in flalic figures. 
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which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Part II.) 

during 




Part I.) 


consider- 





ation. 





128 

_ 

The proposals administra- 

350, 558. 

128 



! tively practicable. 



129 

— 

Suggestions for group system 

351, 559. 

129 



of election considered. 




— 

129A 

Importance of development 

559-60. 

130 



of local self-governing 





institutions. 




130 

— 

The White Paper proposals 

351-2.^ 

131 



approved mth certain 




’ 

modificaffons. 




131 

— 

Women's franchise proposals 

560, 

132 



compared with Franchise 





Committee's recommenda 
tions. 

“ 



132 

— 

Vital importance of women' 

s 

352, 438, 560. 

1 134 



franchise. 


352. 


133 

! 

Modifications in White Paper 

510, 561. 

135 



proposals recommended. , 




134 

1 

Recommendations with regard 

355, 439. 

136 



to women's franchise. 


555,1 


135 

— 

The educational qualification 

355-6, 

137 



for men. 


555.2 


136 

— 

Election expenses and corrupt 

606. 

138 



practices, &c. 




— 

136A 

Disqualification of candidates 

561-2.1 606.2 

— 



for Provincial Legislature. 




138 


Powers of Provincial Legis 
latures. 

/Modification of the White 1 


356, 439. 

140 


139 

— 

Paper proposals recom- 
mended. 

Acts of Parliament extend- 


439, 563-4, 

439, 522, 563. 

141 and 
142 



ing to India. 


1 



^ The Committee divided. 

^ Amendment laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

^ This paragraph has been left out. 

^ This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid 
before the Joint Committee. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to arc 
sho%ra in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are sho^vm in Italic figures. 
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, (Vol. I, 
i Part I.) 

— 

283A 

AlUndia, Central and Pro- 
vincial Scr\dces are all 
Crowm Ser\dccs. 

464-5. 

dOO. 

1 

291 


283B 

i Governor-General and Gover- 
nors should be, under the 
Crown, recognised as heads 
of Central and Pro\dncial 
Services respectively. 

465. 

400-1. 

292 


' 283C 

! 

^ Status and rights of Central 
and Provincial Services not 
to be inferior to those All- 
India Services. 

465-6. 

401, 591. 

293 

i 

283D 

Votability of salaries, etc., of 
Central and Pi o vi ncial 

Services. 

466. 

401-2. 

294 

285 

i 

— 

Future recruitment for Indian 
Civil Service and Indian 
Police, 

402. 

296 

286 



Continuance of recruitment 
b^^ Secretary of State 
recommended. 

402-3. 

402-3.^ 

297 

287 

! 

Position should be reviewed in 
light of experience. 

404, 466. 

403-4.^ 

298 

293 

i 

Future recruitment . . 

591. 

304 

295 

1 

Future recruitment . . 

405. 

306 

298 

— 

Future recruitment . . 

405. 

309 

299 


Question of future resumption 
of recruitment by the 
Secretary of State. 

405. 

310 


^ The Committee divided. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to 
V. sho^vn in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed 
} or postponed are shown in lialtc figures. 
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159 

— 

Its separation from British 
India recommended. 

360, 566-7. 

360, 666. 

162 

160 

i 

Nature of the Federal Govern- 
ment,'* 

360, 567. 

360-1. 

163 

161 


The present Executive in 
India. 

567, 

164, 

— 

160-227 


302-8.^ 

— 

162 

— 

Executive powerand authority 
of Federation to be vested in 
Governor-Gen eral . 

361, 510. 

165 

163 

— 

Introduction of responsible 
government. 

4U. 

166 

164 

— 

Special questions in connection 
with the Federal Executive. 

440. 

167 

we 

— 1 

Hes^onsibility for peace and 
tranquillity of India. 

382. 

362.^ 1 

1 

109 

167 


Responsibilit}'' for safeguard- 
ing financial stability and 
credit of the Federation. 

567. 

362. 

170 

168 

— 

Responsibility for protecting 
the rights of Indian States. 

■ 363. 

171 

169 

— 

Selection of Ministers 

363.8 

— 

170 


The Reserved Departments 
and the Govemor-Generars 
Counsellors. 

567. 

363-i. 

172 


^ These alternative paragraphs were not inserted. 

^ The Committee divided. 

* This paragraph has been left out, 

^ This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Jialic figures. 
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171 


Tlw Statutory Commission on 
the Army in India. 

.7oV-5.* 

1 

1 173 

[ 

172 


Tin' G>mmi<rdon*.<5 recommen- 
dation. 


174 

173 

— 

! Rrlntions Ivelwccn Depart- 
ment of Defence and ether 
[ Departments. 

3o{^, 5G8. 
riGX. 

I 

175 

174 

1 

! 

1 Co-opemtinn c.wntial 

480, 511, 5t'>9. 
oCG. 

178 

— 

174 A 1 

i 


ICO,* 

— 

175 


Sugtteslions of Drititih-Indian ; 
dc!eps\tion. 

589. 

360, 

177 

i 

175 A 

1 

3£mploymcnt of Indian trmips i 
outside India, 

3^>o-^s.^ 

370,^ 

178 

I7G 

1 

— 

Indianiration . . . , , . i 

SOtK 

179 

177 

— 

The practical difTjcuIUea 

360, 

IvSO 

17ft 

— 

Further development of 
Indianiration necessary', but 
a lime-Umit impracticable. 

369, 

181 

ISO 

— 

nic Commandcr-in*Chicf . . 

389-70. 

183 

ISl 

— 

Ext<^rnal A flairs 

571. 

370, 

' io 4* 

183 

— 

Limit for future eccle.sinslic,al 
expend itu re su pf^cst cd , 

571. 

370-1. 

188 

mi 

— 

Mini-denj and Counsel lorn . . 

371. 

187 


* 1*hc Cornmillcc divided. 

* rani;»rapli not in*^erlcd. 


Paf^r/j of rrtK^edin^^s on wliirh amendments to panif»raphs were a;;rcccl to arc 
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1 
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of 
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185 

— 

1 1 

Misapprehensions as to posi- ' 
tion and functions of 
Counsellors. 

1 

571. 

188 

186 

— 

The Govcmor-Generars stafi 

371. 

371. 

189 

— 

188 

The diflSculties of Dyarchy at 
the Centre 

461-2.1 

371-2.^ 

191 

1 

190-192 

193 

189 

190-1 

and of composite nature of 
Executive.- 

461-2,1 ) 

371-2.^ 

571-3.^ 

461.^ 3 

371-^2.^ 

461.1 3 

192 

194 

— 

1 

1 Difi&culty of the subject. 

372, 573. 

193 

195 


Composition of Council of 
State and Federal House 
Assembly proposed in 
White Paper. 

573-4. 

372-3.1 

194 

196 

— 

Method of Election to Council 
of State proposed in the 
White Paper,^ 

574. 

195 



Method of Election to House 
of Assembly proposed in 
the White Paper.” 

574. 

196 

199 

1 

pirect or indirect election. 

377,575. 

! 373-^7^575. 

' 198 ^ 


1 The Committee divided. 

2 This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

® These paragraphs have been left out, 

^ Amendment moved and postponed. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agieed to are 
shown in Roman figures* 

Pages oi Proceedings otv vfhiclv amendments to pacagraplis vreie not agreed to , 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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200 



Essentials of representative 
government. 


199 

201 


Indirect election recom- 
mended. 

373-7.^ = 

200 

202 

i 

■ 

Election to Federal House of 
Assembly by Provincial 
Assemblies. 

444-5, 578, 

573. 

201 


202A 1 

Indirect election to be 
regarded as being open to 
future review.^ 

379, 445. 576. 

202 


— 

The Council of State, 

373-^7,^ 370. 

203 


— . 

Council of State should be 
constituted on more perma- 
nent basis. 

577. 

370--S0^ 511.^ 

204 


_ 

Size of tlic two Federal 
Houses. 

3S0. 

205 

— 

205a 

Proposal for unicameral Legis- 
lature rejected. 

380-1. 

1 

206 

207 

— 

Representation of the States. : 

381. 462,577. i 
3S3. \ 

20S 

208 

— 

Temporary weightage in com- 
pensation for non-acceding 
States. 

3SL 

209 

209 

— 1 

Tenure of States* Representa- 
tives. 

577. 

210 

214 I 


Relations behveen the two 
Houses, 

383, 577. 

332^3.^ 

215 


* The Committee divided. 

- Amendment laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

^ This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

Pages of Proceedings on whicii amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of JVoccedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed arc .shown in Italic figures. 
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215 

— 

Joint Sessions 

462. 1 

883, 

216 

216 

i 

States' representatives and 
British India Legislation. 

383. 578. 

217 

217 

— 

Administrative nexus bet\veen 
the Federation and its con- 
stituent units. 

38^, 579. 

218 

218 

— 

Duty of Provincial Govern- 
ment to give effect to federal 
laws. 

384, 579. 

219 

— 

219 

Distinction between legisla- | 
tion in the exclusive and j 
concurrent fields. j 

384-5, 462-3, 

580. 

220 

220 

— 

Enforcement of Federal 
Government's directions. 

385. 

221 

— , 

1 

220A ^ 

Remedy proposed in event of 
contumacy on part of 
Province. 

385,^ 


221 


Modification of White Paper 
proposals suggested. 

385-6, 580.3 

385, 580,^ 

— 

223 

— 

Inter-provincial relations^. . . 

386, 581. 

223 

226 

— 

Modification of White Paper 
proposals suggested. 

582. 

226 

227 

— 

Central Research 

1 

227 

i 


This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
the Joint Committee. 

- This paragraph was not inserted., 

^ Amendments laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

^ This paragraph was left out. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Appendix 

(ii) 

— 

Scheme for election of British 
India Representatives to 
Council of State and House 
of Assembly. 

511,582-3. 

S87, 582^^3K 

Appendix 

(ii) 

Appendix 

(III) 


Scheme of distribution of 
States’ seats in the Federal 
Legislature as propounded 
by the Governor-General as 
basis of discussion. 

583. 

Appendix 

(III) 

232 

i ■ — 

i 

Two Lists or one as the method 
of defining exclusive juris- 
dictions. 

387-8, 584. 

583. 

232 

233 

— 

The Concurrent List 

584. 

i 233 

234 

— 

Relations between Centre and 
Provinces in the concurrent 
field. 

388. 

234 

— 

238A 

The Railway Police . , 

' 388-9. 

239 

— 

238B 

Certain Social Services should 
be included in Concurrent 
List. 

! 585-6.1 

240 

Revised 

Lists. 

239B 

Labour legislation 

389-^90,^ 2 


II 

— 

(Provincial) . . 

586. 

1 586. 

Revised 
List II 

III 

— 

(Concurrent) . . 

586. 

Revised 
List III 

243 


The existing system in British 
India. 

390. 

245 


^ The Committee divided. 

- This paragraph was not inserted. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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244 

— 

Its results . . . . . . 

390. 

246 

245 

— 

Effect of entry of the States 
into Federation. 

463, 587. 

391-2, 

247 

246 

— 

Plan suggested for allocation 
of taxes on income. 

587. 

248 

247 


Difficulty of determining equit- 
able basis for division of 
taxes on income between 
Federation and Provinces. 

392, 

249 

250 

— 

Modifications suggested 

393, 587. 

393. 

252 

253 

— 

Scheme of %Vhite Paper gene- 
rally recommended. 

393. 

393, 

255 

254 

— 

Corporation Tax 

393. 

393-4. 

256 

255 

— 

Provincial surcharges 

394, 

257 

— 

255A 

Taxes on agricultural incomes 

394. 

258 

257 

— 

Excise and export duties 

394. 

260 

258 


Terminal and other taxes . . 

394. 

261 

259 

— 

Interest of the Provinces in 
the Federal budget. 

394^5, 587. 

262 

— 

260 

Financial adjustments be- 
tsveen the Federation and 
the States. 

588. 

263 . 

— 

260A 

Land customs duties imposed 
b}^ Indian States. j 

395, 588. j 

264 

265 

— 

1 

Orissa . . . . . . . . j 

395. 

269 


Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
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— 

265A 

Other deficit provinces 

396. 

270 

267 

— 

General conclusions . , 

396.^ 

272 

268 

— 

The financial situation in 
relation to constitutional 
changes. 

588. 

273 

269 

. — 

The Public Services under 
responsible government. 

398. 

274 

270 

— 

The British element in the 
Services. 

398. 

275 

271 

— 

The India Civil Services 

589. 

276 

279 

— 

Other rights- . . 

399, 589. 

399.^ 

284 

— 

279A 

Special right to compensa- 
tion for loss of any existing 
right. 

399, 589. 

285 

280 


Rights to equitable compensa- 
tion. 2 

399. 

286 

281 

— 

Further safeguards not neces- 
sary. 

464. 

287 

■ 

2a2A 

Conditions of service of 
officers appointed by the 
Secretary of State. 

589-90. 

289 

— 

283 

Status of the Public Services^ 

464. 

m-2. 

290 


^ The Committee divided. 

“This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph \V3S first laid 
before the Joint Committee. 

® Amendment laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
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— 

283A 

All-India, Central and Pro- 
vincial Services are all 
Crown Services. 

464-5. 

400. 

291 


283B 

Governor-General and Gover- 
nors should be, under the 
Crown, recognised as heads 
of Cential and Provincial 
Services respectively. 

465. 

400-1, 

292 


2S3C 

Status and rights of Central 
and Provincial Services not 
to be inferior to those All- 
India Services. 

465-6. 

401, 591. 

293 

— 

283D 

j 

Votability of salaries, etc., of 
Central and Piovincial 
Services. 

466. 

401^2. 

294 

285 


! Future recruitment for Indian 
! Civil Service and Indian 
Police. 

402. 

1 

296 

286 

1 

Continuance of recruitment 
b}'' Secretary of State 
recommended. 

402-3. 

402^3.^ 

\ 

297 

287 

! ■ 

Position should be reviewed in 
light of experience. 

' 404, 466. 

403-4.^ 

298 

293 

— 

Future recruitment . . 

591. 

304 

295 

— 

Future recruitment . . 

405. 

306 

298 

— 

Future recruitment . . 

405. 

309 

299 


Question of future resumption 
of recruitment by the 
Secretary of State. 

406. 

310 


^ The Committee divided. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
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into 
original 
Draft 
: Report 
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ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part 1.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 

— 

299A 

English personnel in Forest 
and ‘Irrigation Services. 

46&-7. 

405. 

311 

305 

— 

No special provision required 

406, 591. 

405. 

317 

306 

1 

j 

Claims for pensions by officers 
appointed by the Secretary | 
of State. 1 

467, 592. 

406-7. 

318 

— 

306A 

Binding nature of obligation 
in respect of pensions. i 

592. 

319 


307 

New 

paragraph 

Family pension funds 

408, 520, 593,1 
606-7. 

407-8. 

t 


— 

307 

Family pension funds 

606-7. 

320 

308 

— 

Anglo-Indians and the Ser- 
vices. 

467. 

409. 

321 

310 ‘ 

1 

i 

— 1 

The Judges of the Federal 
Court. 

409. 

1 409.^ 

323 

311 

— 

Original jurisdiction of 

Federal Court. 

593. 

1 

324 

1 

312 


Appellate jurisdiction of 
Federal Court. 

593-4. 

325 

314 

— 

Advisory jurisdiction of 
Federal Court. 

440. 

327 

316 

— 

Proposal for future establish- 
ment of a Supreme Court. 

S94 

409-10.^ 

329 

317 

—— 

A Court of Criminal Appeal 
not recommended. 

446, 594-5. 

330 


^ Amendment laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

^The Committee divided. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number | 
of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 1 
(Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number, 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted ' 
into 

original , 
Draft 
Report 
during 
, consider- 1 
ation. 1 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

1 

Pages of 1 

Proceedings on 
which amendments 
will be found, i 
(VoL I, Part JI.) 

1 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. . 
(Voi. I. 
Part I.) 

1 

318 

1 

— 

The High Court Judges 

410, 440, 446, 

■ 467, 595. 

410. 

331 

319 

! 

Administrative machinery of 
High Courts. 

410-11.^ 

332 


319A 

Administrative control of 
High Courts should remain 
with Provincial Govern- 
ment. 

411-12. 

i 

1 

333 

320 

— 

Federal and Provincial Legis- 
lation in relation to the i 
High Courts. 

412, 468, 595. 

413, 

334 

— 

320A 

Future constitutional position 
of High Courts. 

412-13, 596. 

335 

— 

320B 

Protection of Judiciary from 
criticism in Legislatures. 

596. 

336 

323 

— 

I Subordinate Judges and mun- 
siifs. 

413, 

339 

324 

— 

District judges 

596, 

340 


i 326 

Definition of problem^ 

450. 

447^48, 

1 342 

— 

327 

The Fiscal Convention^ 

450-^1. 

447-^49,^ 

' 343 

— 

328 

The Fiscal Convention and 
the new Constitution.- 

453, 597. 

447-49,^ 45U3.^ 

344 


^ The Committee divided. 

- This marginal note has been changed since the paragraph was first laid before 
he Joint Committee, 

^ Amendments laid before the Joint Committee and postponed. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are - 
>hown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
Dr postponed are shown in lialic figures. 
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Kumber 

of 

par»M;raph 
in oitcinaJ 
Draft 
}teT>ort . 
(Vo!, I, 
I»art n.) 

i Numiv,T I 
1 of nr-u* cr 1 
1 alter native' 
1 par.ifrr.iph | 

1 in‘.cnrd | 
1 into j 

\ original ; 

] DraU \ 
j Krj^:)rt \ 
i dnrinfT \ 

• consider- | 
] j 

] 

^5ar^:inn! Note to pntatrfaph 
in Krport final U* ntjbliditnb ] 

{Vol. b Part \.) 1 

P.if^es of 

Po>.*eed inc'^ on 

wlucli amendments 
Will Iv' found. 
{Vot I. Part 11.) 

>ruml>er 

of 

p.^raj^raph 
in Kf'port 
a*» finally 
piitdidied, 

(Vob I. 
Parti.) 

! 


• 329 j 

’ i 

i i 

\ 

t 

Govcnior-Gcneral rdronld have 
a sjvxial Tr ';}vin«ibility to 
prr.wcnt ] venal di^rriTnina' 
tion ai:ain5.t Prits‘h im- 

1 ■J53-I. ?93. 

345 


• ;«0A 1 

f i 

Prindpleaof future trade rtia* 
tionr: tween Itidia and 

1 -fS'l. j 

XW 

f 

— 

j 32i>n I 
i 

ni'vcritnirrntifjn a.qainsl nriti.''h 
trad^^ in India, 

= 454-5. 1 

347 

I 

-- 

i X29C : 

1 

Ad nr in i t r; \ t i ve ti i •^rri in i n a t i on 

^ 455. i 

1 I 

[ 

tm 

\ > 

J f 

I-<'gi'.lativc Discrimination , . 

! I 

' i 

1 

i 

1 3PJ 

xn 

' - ^ ^ 

t 

Genera! con ' ulrrat ions 

1 512. 59S. 1 

! 4.:5, .>95-. 1 

350 

1 

tK$2 

; f 

’ i 

i i 

I-;iws imjHjrnnj; certain tondt* 
tioiiH and rmtrirtion*^ should 
not apply to Mibjnd’. 

dfuniciled irt lire Unitefl 
Kinplom* 

i 512. i 

: 4.’.',. 1 

i 1 

i j 

; j 

i i 

1 351 

t 

t 

j 

333 

f ? 

; i 

i j 

Oirnjvanirci incor|vorat* <J in the 
tbiited lunprtom and in 
India. 

'; 4r,>;. \ 

j 

352 

335 

1 i 

i 

i^!fippinK 

45d. 

; Ir,o^ 

354 

33fi 

i : 

I blxceptions 

1 

i 45tb 

1 

355 


^ The (>:)mmUtcc divi(Ic<L 

* Thh mnrjntjnl not#’ lutM been til/’ priintjrnph war* firm laid before 

the joint CVjmrnitle<*, 

* Amendment latrl befortj thf' Joint Cf>rnmittfc and po‘*lpf>ncil. 

of Proceed orr which anrrndmcntH to paraftfuph*? were a^rccrl to are 
Rhfiv.'n in Komrtn fi;:nrea, 

of Procec^linfpi on which arnendmenl't to paraftraplm were not a^rreed to 
or p<'^*lj>(7ned are f^hown in Italic firpircs. 
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1 

Number 

of 

paragraph ; 
in original 
Draft 
Report, 
(voi. I, ; 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) ^ 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 

337 

— 

Bounties and subsidies 

512. 

457. 

356 - 

338 

— 

Bills discriminatory in fact 
though not in form. 

512, 599. 

457,^ 599. 

357 

339 

— 

Practice of professions 

513. 

358 

341 

! 

Opportunity should be given 
for conventional arrange- 
ments in the future. 

607. 

3€Q 

343 


Withdrawal of recognition of 
' Indian Medical diplomas. 

599. 

362 

346 

1 

1 

1 

1 The Indian Medical Service. 

i 

458. 

365 

347 


A Declaration of fundamental 
rights impracticable. 

420-21. 

366 

348 

— 

Eligibility for holding public 
office, etc. 

421, 600. 

421, 600. 

•367 

349 

New 

paragraph 

349 

Expropriation of private pro- 
perty. 

513, 600. 

421--2. 

GQQ-eOl.^ 

369 

’ — 

349A 

Special case of grants of land 
or of tenure of land free of 
land revenue. 

422, 602. 

370 


’ 349B 

1 

Prior consent of Governor^ 
General or Governor should 
be required to legislation 
affecting such grants. 

468. 

422. 

371 


^ The Committee divided. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are sho\ra in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
iVol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
i Report 
during 
! consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I. Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I./ 

— 

349C 

The Permanent Settlement, 

i 46S-9. 

J23. 

1 

372 

— 

349D 

The English Language 

423-4. 


351 


Grant of Constituent Powers 
to Indian Legislatures not 
5 ’et practicable. 

424,602. 

1 375 


351 A 

Variation of instrument of 
instructions in order to 
transfer greater responsi- 
bility to ministers. 

j 424.1 

377 

353 

— 

Administrative matters 

602. 

354 

— 

^Matters which should be under 
j control of Parliament. 

602. 

378 

355 

— 

Procedure suggested 

602. 

379 

357 

— 

Resolutions should be subject 
to certain conditions. 

424. 

381 

361 


Continuance of Council of 
India not necessary under 
responsible Government. 

425. 

385 

362 

— 

An advisory body proposed. 

426. 

425, i 

386 

. 364 

— 

India Office staff 

427. 

425-7.2 003, 

388 

366 


Indian Reserve Bank Act, 1934 

6032. 

427-5. 5572 . 

390 

367 


Certain amendments of Act 
.should require prior sanc- 
tion of Governor-General. 

557. 

391 


^ This paragraph was not inserted. 

2 The Committee divided, 

^ Amendment laid before Joint Committee and postponed. 

Pages of Proceedings on Avhich amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published.' 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) ' 

369 

— 

Report of Comniittee in June, 
1933. 

‘ 469. 

435, 

393 

370 

— 

Certain matters should be 
regulated by Constitution 
Act. 

428, 469, 608. 

394 

— 

370A 

j 

; Disputes between Railway 
Authority and Indian States 
Railways. 

513,608. 

395 

I 

372 

— 

Future arrangements 

469-70. 

397 

374 

j 

Recommendations 

428. 

399 

376 

1 

— 

Advocates-General should be 
appointed in all provinces. 

608, 

401 

380 

— 

Appointment should be made 
by Governor-General in bis 
discretion. 

470, 609. 

429. 

405 

382 

— 

Transitory provisions neces- 
sary, if Provincial Autono- 
my precedes Federation. 

609, 

407 

385 

— 

Modifications in White Paper 
proposals recommended. 

609. 

410 

387 

— 

The " Burma White Paper 

429, 

412 

388 

— 

Subjects to be discussed 

610. 

413 

389 

— 

Area of Province 

429,610. 

414 

390 

— 

Physical features 

492. 

415 

391 

— 

Its isolation . . 

429,610-11. 

416 


Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I, 
Pait II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 
original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I. 
Parti.) • 

419 

— 

The Governor *s special respon- 
sibilities. 

494-5.''“'- 

445 

420 

— 

Defence. 

43i. 

446 

421 

— 

Other Reserved Departments. 

431. 

447 

422 

— 

Monetary policy, currency 
and coinage. 

1 

431, 614. 

448 

423 

— 

The Governor’s Counsellors 
and the Financial Adviser. 

431. 

449 

426 

— 

Objections to system of | 
rotational retirements for 
Senate. 

515. 

495, 614. 

452 

427 

— 

Composition of House of 
Representatives. 

614-5. 

453 

428 

— 

Women’s seats 

did.i 1 

454 

429 

— 

Franchise for House of 
Representatives. 

431-2, 615-6.1 
615-16.^ 1 

455 

430 

— 

Powers of Legislature, 

432. 

’ 456 

431 

436 

— 

Relations between the two 
Houses. 

Financial arrangements for 
Excluded Areas. 

515. 

432. 

457 

462 

438 

— 

Proposals generally the same 
as for Indian Services. 

432, 495, 617. 

464 

— 

43SA 

Ratios of European and 
Burman recruitment. 

515-6. 

495-6. 

465 

439 

— 

Burma Frontier Service 

433. 

466 


^ The Committee divided. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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Number 

of 

paragraph 
in original 
Draft 
Report. 
(Vol. I. 
Part II.) 

Number 
of new or 
alternative 
paragraph 
inserted 
into 

* original 
Draft 
Report 
during 
consider- 
ation. 

Marginal Note to paragraph 
in Report as finally published. 
(Vol. I, Part I.) 

Pages of 
Proceedings on 
which amendments 
will be found. 
(Vol. I, Part II.) 

Number 

of 

paragraph 
in Report 
as finally 
published. 
(Vol. I, 
Part I.) 

1 

440 


Medical and Superior Railway' 
Services. 

433, 617. 

467 

— 

442A : 

Anglo-Indians and Anglo- 
Burmans. 

496-7. 

470 

443 

— 

Discrimination as between 
Burma and India. 

516, 617. 

471 

— 

443A 

Penal discrimination against 
imports to and from Burma 
and India. 

516. 

472 

444 

— 

Position of Indians in Burma 

516. 

473 

445 

— 

Existing Restrictions 

433, 618. 

474 

446 


Medical Qualifications 

618. 

475 

447 

— 

Suggestions for future 

618-9. 

476 

450 


Constitutent powers, etc. 

433-4. 

619. 

479 

451 

— 

The Secretary’- of State 

434, 620. 

480 

452 

— 

The Sccretar^^ of State's 
Advisers. 

434. 

481 


Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraplis were agreed to are 
shown in Roman figures. 

Pages of Proceedings on which amendments to paragraphs were not agreed to 
or postponed are shown in Italic figures. 
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i® Augusti 1924: 

Paragraph 28 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain on behalf of the Lord Eustace 
Percy. Page 16; lines 43 to 45, to leave out from the beginning of the paragraph 
to the end of line 45, and to insert (“ This brings us to the further proposal 
laid before us, that the Constitution Act should also determine the conditions 
'' upon which an All-India Federation is to be established/'). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 28 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 28 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 29 and 30 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 31 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler, Page 19, line 9, to leave 
out (“ one-sbcth ”) and to insert (" one-fourth ")• 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 31 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 31 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 32 to 37 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 38 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbuiy on behalf of the 
Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 20B, lines 38 to 40, to leave out from ("subject”) 
in line 38 to the end of the sentence and to insert (" to the retention by the 
" Governor-General of the special powers and responsibilities, outside his 
" Reserved Departments, similar to (though not necessarily in aU respect 
" identical with) those which we contemplate should be conferred on the 
" Provincial Governors. The nature of the central safeguards which would 
" in that event be necessary will be discussed, like the provincial safeguards, 
in the body of our Report ; but, subject to them, the effect of dra^ving the 
" line on this point would be to make Indians responsible for policy over the 
" whole field of government.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 38 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 38 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 39 to 43 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 44 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the Marquess 
of Linlithgow. Page 21, line 32, at end to insert (" We should add that we 
" have not thought it necessary to mention in our Report every matter of 
" detail with which the WTdte Paper deals, but only those which appear to 
"us of sufficient general importance to warrant discussion. It may be 
" assumed that we have no comment to offer on the proposals in the ^Wiite 
" Paper to which we make no special reference, and we are content to leave 
" them to be dealt with at the discretion of His Majesty's Government in 
" the legislative proposals which they vdll lay before Parliament.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 44 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 44 is postponed. 

Paragraphs 45 to 121 are again postponed. 

Paragraph 122 is again read. 

It is moved by The Lord RankeiUour and the Marquess of Zetland. Page 60, 
line 25. At the end to insert : (” We have in other respects followed the 
scheme already proposed for the United Provinces in preference to that 
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" suggested for Bengal and Bihar. We think it inexpedient that so large a 
proportion of the Second Chamber should be chosen by the First and 
“ thereby presumably reflect their views/') 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawm. 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour and the Marquess of Zetland. Page 60, 
line 25. At the end to insert (“ We think that the Legislative Council 
** should not be dissoluble, but that one-third of its members should retire at 
" fixed intervals,”) 

• The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 122 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 122 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 123 to 141 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 142 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury on behalf of the Marquess 
of Linlithgow. Page 69, lines 16 and 17, to leave out from the beginning of 
the paragraph to (” ample ”) in line 17, and to insert {” We approve the 
” proposals in the White Paper that the power to summon and appoint 
” places for the meeting of the Provincial Legislature, and the power of 
” prorogation and dissolution shall be vested in the Governor at his dis- 
“ cretion. It is rightly proposed that the Provincial Legislature itself shall 
” have ”) 

The same is agreed to. 


Paragraph 142 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 142 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 143 to 147 are again postponed. 


The Appendix (I) is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Butler and Sir Samuel Hoare. Page 73. To omit the 
column of figures under the heading Madras in order to insert 

8 

10 

35 

7 

1 

3 

54 

56 


The same is agreed to; 


The AppeipdLx (I) is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of the Appendix (I) is postponed. 

Paragraphs 148 to 306 are again postponed. 


s 4 


(C 14542) 
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Paragraph 307 is again read, as amended. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. * Page 170, to leave out 
- paragraph 307 as amended and to insert the follo\ving new paragraph : — 

pension 307. There is, however, one category of pension payments which 

stands apart from the rest, namely^ the pensions payable to families of 
officers, civil and military, the cost of which is met not from the revenues 
of India but from funds accumulated by means of subscriptions paid by 
the officers themselves. These accumulated funds are in equity the 
property of the subscribers, and we think it right that the fullest possible 
consideration should be given to their views as to the disposal of the 
money. A full account of the nature of the Funds and of the steps 
already talcen to ascertain the views of subscribers is given in a Note 
by the Secretary of State for India which is printed in the Committee's 
Records.^ The Note also contains in some detail proposals for meeting 
the subscribers' washes. We recommend that His Majesty’s Government 
should talce action on the lines indicated in this Note.”) 

The same is agreed to. 

New Paragraph 307 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 307 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 308 to 414 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 415 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Samuel Hoare and Mr. Butler. Page 229, lines 27 to 41, 
to leave out from (” accepted ”) in line 27 to the end of the paragraph and 
to insert : (” In general the same considerations apply in Burma, if separated, 
" as apply in the other Provinces of British India. But there are certain 
” special circumstances which we think it right to mention. On the one hand 
” Terrorism of the Bengal type is practically unknowm among the Burman 
” people, and communal strife arising from strong religious antagonisms 
” is rare and unimportant. To this extent the problem is less difficult than 
in other Provinces. On the other hand Burma exhibits racial rivalries 
*' which on occasion have developed into, violent riots bet^veen one com- 
munity and another, and serious crime — especially crimes of violence — 
” appears to be more rife in Burma than in India ; in proportion to popu- 
” lation the annual record of dacoities, murders and cattle thefts is very high. 
” This, no doubt, is due, in part, to the fact that barely 50 years have elapsed 
” since, with the conquest of Upper Burma, British authority was estabh'shed 
" throughout the Province, and British ideas of Law and Order began to be 
instilled into the whole countryside. To this fact and perhaps also in some 
” degree to the Burman temperament may, we think, be attributed the 
organised resistance to authority, amounting to armed rebellion and 
" guerilla warfare, which has at times, even wthin the past few years, affected 
” a large number of districts and which, owing to the difficult nature of the 
" country and the lack of good communications, has proved veiy trouble- 
” some to put down. Nevertheless we are of opinion that the responsibility 
” for Law and Order ought in future to rest on Ministers in Burma no less 
" than in India and for substantially the same reasons. At the same time, 
bearing in mind the special features of the problem that we have described, 
"we think it essential that the Governor of Burma should have powers 
"additional to the powers flowing from his special responsibility for the 
"prevention of any grave menace to the peace and tranquillity of Burma 
" as proposed in the Burma White Paper. He, like the Governors of Indian 
" Provinces, should be vested Avith the statutory powers which we have 

1 Records [1932^33], pp. 139-142. 
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** recommended in their case to equip them against attempts to overthrow 
** by violence the Government established by law. Further, conditions in 
Burma manifestly necessitate the maintenance of an efficient and highly 
disciplined police force ; and we are of opinion that the recommendations 
which we made in an earlier passage for the protection of the police forces 
" in Indian Provinces by protecting the statutes and rule which govern its 
internal organisation and discipline should be adopted in Burma also/*) 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 415 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 415 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 416 to 453 are again postponed. 


Paragraphs 1 to 138 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 139 is again read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

** 139. We do not think that tlie consent of the Governor should any 
longer be required to the introduction of legislation which afiects religion 
or religious rites and usages. We take this view, not because we think that 
the necessity for such consent might prejudice attempts to promote 
valuable social reforms, which has been suggested as a reason for 
dispensing \rith it, but because in our judgment legislation of this kind 
is above all other such as ought to be introduced on the responsibility 
of Indian IMinisters. We have given our reasons elsewhere for holding 
that matters of social reform which may touch, directly or indirectly, 
Indian religious beliefs can only be undertaken w’ith any prospect of 
success by Indian Ministers themselves ; and, that being so, we think 
it undesirable that their responsibility in this most important field 
should be shared with a Governor. It has been objected that the mere 
introduction of legislation affecting religion or religious rites and usages 
might be dangerous at times of religious or communal disturbance, 
and might indeed itself produce such disturbance. We observe, however, 
a Proposal in the White Paper^ whereby the Governor would be 
empowered, in any case in which he considers that a Bill introduced or 
proposed for introduction, or any clause thereof, or any amendment 
to a Bill moved or proposed, would affect the discharge of his special 
responsibility for the prevention of any grave menace to the peace or 
tranquillity of the Province, to direct that the Bill, clause or amendment 

23 shall not be further proceeded with. This appears to us an ample safe- 

24 guard against the danger to which we have referred ; and in addition 
it would of course always be open to the Governor, in his discretion, 
to refuse his assent to any Bill which has been passed by the Legislature, 
if in his opinion it is undesirable on any ground that it should become law. 
We had also thought at first that a Provincial Legislature ought not 
to be empowered (as they are not empowered at present) to pass a law 
which repeals or is repugnant to an Act of Parliament extending to 
British India, even though the prior consent of the Governor to its 
introduction in the Legislature might be required. We understand, 
however, that the great bulk of the existing law in India is the work of 
Indian legislative bodies and that there are in fact very few Acts of 
Parliament (apart from those relating to subjects on which it is proposed 
that the Legislatures shall have not power to legislate at all) which 
form part of the Indian statute book, and fewer still dealing with matters 
which will fall wthin the provincial sphere. In these circumstances we 
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think that the proposal should stand ; but the Governor's Instrument of 
Instructions might perhaps direct him to reserve bills which appear 
to him to fall within this category/' 

It is moved by the Lord Rankeillour. Lines 23 and 24, to leave out 
from (“ Avith.") in line 23 to ('* and ") in line 24 and to insert ('* If this 
'' pro\dsion were extended to cover the case of the Governor's other 
special responsibility for the protection of the legitimate interests of 
“ minorities there would, in our opinion, be ample safeguards against 
the dangers both of public disturbance and of possible oppression of 
small communities unable or unwilling to give serious trouble/') 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 


Paragraph 139 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 139 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 140 to 453 are again postponed. 


Ordered, that the Committee be adjourned to Monday the 8th of October 
next at Three o'clock. 
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Dio Lxmno 8® Octobris 1934 


Present : 


Lord AKCiinisiior or CANti:r:nuRV 
Marquhss or Sausburv. 
Marquizss of Zhtland. 

Maroi^'hss of Linuihcow. 

Karl or Drnnv. 

E-arl or LvrroN'- 
Karl 

Loud Middu:ton\ 

Lord HAnniNcn or PrNsuuRsr. 
Lori? Snkll. 

Lord Kankkillour. 

Lord Hdtchisok or ^foNTRosi:. 


Tin: or 


. Mr. Attixi:. 

^^R. I3utlt:r. 

Major Cadogan, 

Sir Ausrr.N CiiAMnrRij^iN’. 
Mr. Cocks. 

Sir RrciNAU) Craddock. 
Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuki. Hoard. 

Mr. Morgan Jo.srs. 

Sir Josrrii Kai.l. 

Lord Kustaci: Pi:rcv. 

Sir John Wardi-aw-Milni:. 
Earl Winthrion. 

Linutugov/ in the Chair. 


The Order of Adjournment h rend. 

The lYocctvIin^'s of Wednesday tlic 1st of Auj^isl last arc read. 

Parairrapli 1 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain on behalf of the Mnrcjucss of Zetland. 
Page 3. line to leave out {'* l>ecn able to enter ujxdil much less ") and to 
insert (“ found it possible '*). 

'Ilie same is agreed to. 

]\iragrap]i 1 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragrajih 1 is j>ostj)oned. 

P.vragntph 2 h again read. 

It h moved by Mr, Ox:!:*;. I’agc 3, line 37, to leave out (" which *'). 

The same is ajp'ccd to. 

It h moved by the Ivarl Peel. Pago 3, lines 37 an^l 38 to leave out 
(" imfRTvious to the moic liberal '*) and to insert (” nnnlkcled by 
'' contact with the 

The 5)ame is agreed to. 

It i.s moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. y\ttlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
J-ord Snefl. I’agc 4, line 5, after (*' owing *') to insert (" in large part ''). 

The fame is agreed to, 

J^aragraph 2 is again read, ns amended. 

The further consideration of j)ara graph 2 is postponed. 

All .smendment^ nrc to Drnft HclK)rt (nVi* supra pnr.ri. I— 12U, np. 470-491 ; and 
para*:. 42“4?5a, pp. Rt-253) .'snd NOT to the Kepwt puhlldicd (Vol. I, Taft 1). 

A Key h .nttashrfl (si c j>. t)27, d rliowing on whJdi paf;»*'i of the IVocccuin^r; amend- 
menu to each par.jsr»‘^ph tan Ix; found. 
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The British 
Achievement. 


Paragraph 3 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 4, line 14, after Princes”) 
to insert (though in point of fact not all of these six have been continuously 

and some have never been represented ; and none of them has taken an 
“ active part in the work of the Chamber since 1933) **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 4, line 16, to leave out 
C' 327 '*) and to insert ('* some 300 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 3 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 3 is postponed. 

Paragraph 4 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page 4, line 34, after (*' Par- 
liament ”) to insert (*' ; and the same is true of the Governors in Council in 
“ relation to the reserved subjects in the Provinces ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It was moved by the Earl Peel. Page 4, lines 38 to 40, to leave out from 
{“ provincial,”) to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 4 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 4 is postponed. 

Paragraph 5 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 6 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

” 6. The record of British rule in India is well known. Though we 
claim for it neither infallibility not perfection, since, like all systems of 2 
Government, it has, at times, fallen into error, it is well to remember 
the greatness of its achievement. It has given to India that which 
throughout the centuries she has never possessed, a Government whose 5 
authority is unquestioned in any part of the sub-Continent ; it has 
barred the way against the foreign' invader and has maintained tran- 
quillity at home ; it has established the rule of law, and, by the creation 
of a just administration and an upright judiciary, it has secured to 
every subject of His Majesty in British India the right to go in peace 10 
about his daily work and to retain for his o^vn use the fruit of his labours. 
The ultimate agency in achieving these results has been the power 
wielded by Parliament. The British element in the administrative 
and judicial services has always been numerically small. The total 
European population of British India to-day, including some 60,000 
British troops, is only 135,000. The total British element in the Superior 
Services is about 3,150, and of these there are approximately 800 in 
the Indian Civil Service and 500 in the Indian Police.” 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Line 2, to leave out (” not ”) 
and to insert (“nor”). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks. Line 5, to leave out (” the ”) and to 
insert (“ many ”). • 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdra\vn. 

It is moved by Mr. Attlee, Mr, Cocks, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the 
Lord Snell. Line 10, after (” right ”) to insert (“if not the power ”). 

The same is disagreed to. 
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Paragraph 6 is again read, as amended. 

The furtlier consideration of paragraph 6 is postponed 


Paragraph 7 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

** 7. The success of British rule cannot be justly estimated without The Mogul 
reference to tlie condition of tiling which preceded it. The arts of 

3 government and administration w'crc not indeed unkno’v\Ti to the earlier 

4 liindu kings like Asoka, and tJie strong hand of the ^fogul Emperors 
who reigned between 1525 and 1707 maintained a State which ultimately 
embraced the larger part of India and did not suffer by comparison with, 
if it did not cv'^cn surpass in splendour, the contemporary monarchies of 
luirope. But the strength of the Mogul Empire depended essentially 
upon the personal qualities of its ruling House, and when the succession 
of great Emperors failed, its collapse inevitably followed ; nor during 
its most magnificent period w-as its authority unchallenged cither within 
or witliout its borders. Its sj^tem of govcnimcnt resembled that of 
other Asiatic dcsj>otisms. The interests of the subject races were made 
subscr\dent to tlio ambitions, and often to the caprices, of the monarch ; 
for the politic toleration of Akbar and his immediate successors dis- 
appeared witli Aurungzeb. Tiic imperial splendour became the measure 
of the pcoplc^s poverty, and tlicir sufferings are said by a French obscr\'er, 
long resident at the Court of Aurungzcb, to have been beyond the power 
of words to describe.'* 

It is moved by Mr. Codes, Lines 3 and 4, to leave out (" the earlier 
Hindu kings like Asoka ") and to insert (" the Buddhist Emperor Asolea 
(2G4-227 B.C.), one of the greatest and most peace-loving rulers the 
world lias ever seen "). 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is %\athdrawn. 

It is moved by Tlic Lord Hard in go of Penshurst. Line 4, to leave 
out (" like Asoka "). 

TJic same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 7 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 7 is postponed. 

Paragraph 8 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 9 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks. Page 6, lines 25 and 26, to leave out from 
(" than ") in line 25 to the end of tlic paragraph and to insert {" anything she 
" has ever been able to achieve in modern, as contrasted with traditional 
“ times.") 

The same is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Sir Begin aid Craddock. Page 6, line 26, after (" history,") 
to insert (" At the same time the surveys and settlement of the land including 
" the recognition and determination by law of land tenures, and the just 
" assessment of the land revenue, together -with the preparation and revision 
" from time to time of tlic record of riglits and customs, Iiave afforded 
" guarantees of security to tlic vast .agricultural population upon which has 
" depended the w'clfare of the whole sub-continent.") 

The .same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Morgan Jones, ^Ir. Attlee, Mr. Cocks, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 6, line 26, at the end to insert (" It would be to leave one side 
** of the picture unpainted, however, if wo failed to point out that in spite 
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of this educational and material progress, which we do not seek to under- 
" estimate — and in this connection it must be mentioned that at no period 
" of its liistor>' has India, which possesses an ancient and unique literature 
** of its own, been an altogether unenlightened country — ^the great mass of 
" the population still remains in a state of extreme poverty, that perhaps in 
" no other part of the world is to be seen so sharp a contrast between the great 
wealth of the comparatively few and the grinding indigence of the many, 
** that the toiling peasant is still burdened by the exactions of the money- 
" lender and the often absentee landlord and that, according to the Census 
of 1921, only 19,800,000 men and 2,800,000 women, or 122 in every’' 1,000 
'' men and IS in cvery^ 1,000 women, roughly 7 per cent, of the population, 
are able to read and write/') 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (4). 

Lord Snell. 

Mr, Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


The said amendment is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 9 is again read, as amended. 

Tlie further consideration of paragraph 9 is postponed. 

Paragraph 10 is again read. 

It is moved by Sir Austen Chamberlain on behalf of tlie Marquess of Zetland. 
Page 6, line 47, to leave out (“ enough ^vrithout **) and to insert (“ an acceptable 
** substitute for "), 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel. Page 7, lines 2 to 8, to leave out from the 
beginning of line 2 to the end of the paragraph. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 10 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 10 is postponed. 

Paragraph 1 1 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 7, line 23, after been ") 
to insert (*' for generations "). 

The same is agreed to. 


Kot Contents (20). 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. 
iVlarqucss of Sal]sbuI 3 ^ 

^larquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 
Lord Rankcillour. 

Lord Hutchison of jMontrose, 

]Mr, Butler. 

]\Iajor Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Kcginald Craddock. 
jMr. Davidson. 

Mr, Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy^ 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl 'Winterton. 
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It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 7, line 24, to leave out 
for many generations 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 11 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 11 is postponed. 

Paragraph 12 is again read. 

* It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow on behalf of Viscount Halifax. 
Page 7, line 40, after (" India "') to insert (“, and notably 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 8, lines 7 to 10, to leave out from the beginning of line 7 to 
(“ we *') in line 10. 

Objected to. 

On Question : — 

Contents (4) ' Not Contents (20) 

Lord Snell. Lord Archbishop of Canterbury, 

]Mr. Attlee. Marquess of Salisbury. 

Mr. Cocks. Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. Earl of Derby, 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeillour, 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose. 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain. 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

Mr. Davidson. 

Mr. Foot. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Wardlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton, 

The said amendment is disagreed to. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones, and the Lord 
Snell. Page 8, after line 35, to insert (” To this we Avould add the statement 
'' made in the revised Instrument of Instructions from His Majesty the 
King Emperor to the Governor-General of India, dated the 15th March, 1921, 
" which reads : — ‘ For above all things it is our will and pleasure that the 
“ plans laid by our Parliament , . . may come to fruition to the end that 
** British India may attain its true place among our Dominions.’ ”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr. Morgan Jones and the Lord 
Snell. Page 8, after line 35, to insert To this we would add the concluding 
'* words of the Prime Minister at the Final Session of the first Round Table 
“ Conference in January, 1931 : — * Finally, I hope, and I trust, and I pray 
‘‘ that by our labours together India will come to possess the only thing she 
now lacks to give her the status of a Dominion amongst the British Common- 
** wealth of nations — ^what she now lacks for that — ^the responsibilities and 
the cares, the burdens and the difficulties, but the pride and the honour of 
“ responsible self-Govemment.’ ”) 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is •withdrawn. 
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Paragraph 12 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 12 is postponed. 

Paragraph 13 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 9, lines 17 and 18,, to leave 
out from (*' are *') in line 17 to the end of line 18 and to insert {“ lx)und up 
" with 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 9, line 20, to leave out from 
State '*) to (** transcending 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 9, lines 21 and 22, to leave 
out from hour ") in line 21 to the end of the sentence. 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 13 is again read, as amended. 

The. further consideration of paragraph 13 is postponed. 

Paragraph 14 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 15 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. G^cks. Page 10, line 7, to leave out (" which **). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 15 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 15 is postponed. 

Paragraph 16 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 17 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow. Page II, lines 30 and 31, to 
leave out ('* action of government is split up into and to insert govem- 
" ment functions in ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 17 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 17 is postponed. 

Paragraph 18 is again postponed. 

Paragraph 19 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 12, lines 10 to 12, to leave 
out from the second (*‘ the *’) in line 10 to enforcement in line 12. 

The same is disagreed to 

It is moved by the Marquess oi Salisbury. Page 12, lines 13 to 25, to leave 
out from (*' administration ") in line 13 to In in line 25. 

The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 19 is read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 19 is postponed. 
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Paragrapli 20 is read, las amended, and is as follou-s : — 

'* 20. In establishing, or extending, x^3.rliamcntar\* government in 
the Pro\dnccs, Parliament must take into account the facts of Indian 
life. It must give full weight, indeed, to the testimony of the Statutory 
Commission that, in spite of tlic disadvantages of dyarchy on wliich 
the Commission laid such stress, Indians have sho^\Ti, since 1921, a 
marked capacity for the orderly conduct of Parliamentary business, 
a capacity which has grown steadily with the grow'th of their experience. 
Wc cannot doubt that this apprenticeship in Parliamentary methods 
has profoundly affected the whole character of Indian public life, both 
b\' widening the circle of those who have had practical contact wdth the 
affairs of govcmment,and by stimulating the growth of a public conscience 
amongst the educated classes as a whole. But other facts must also bo 
frankly recognized. Parliamcntaiy government, as it is understood in 
the United Kingdom, works by the interaction of four essential factors : 
the principle of majority rule ; the willingness of the minority for the 
time being to accept the decisions of the majority ; the existence of 

17 great political parties differing on questions of policy, but each desiring 

18 to act with public spirit and in good faith ; and finally the existence of 
a mobile bexly of political opinion, owing no permanent allegiance to 

20 either Party and therefore able, by its instinctive reaction against 
extravagant movements on one side or the other, to keep the vessel 
on an even keel. In India none of tlicsc factors can be said to exist 
23 to-day. There arc no ])artics, as we understand them, and no mobile 
2A l>ody of political opinion. In their place wc arc confronted w’ith the 
age-old antagonism of Hindu and Muhammedan, representatives not 
only of two religions but of two civilisations, with numerous self-contained 
and exclusive minorities, all a prey to anxiety for their future and pro- 
foundly suspidoiKS of the mnjorit)’^ .and of one another ; and with the 
rigid divisions of caste, itself inconsistent with democratic principle. In 
til CSC circumstances, communal representation must bo accepted as 
inevitable at the present time, but it is a strange commenlaiy' on some 
of the democratic professions to wliicli wc have listened. We lay stress 
on these facts because in tmtli they arc of the essence of the problem 
and wc should be doing no good service to India by glozing them over. 
These difficulties must be faced, not only by Parliament, but by Indians 
themselves. It is impossible to predict whcUicr, or how soon, a ncw» sense 
of provincial citizenship, combined with the growTh of jjartics representing 
38 divergent economic and .social interests, may prove strong enough to 
absorb and obliterate the religious and racial cleavages wiiich thus 
dominate Indian politicxil life. Meanwhile it must be recognised that, 
if free play were given to the pow'crful forces which would be set in 
motion by an unqualified system of pari ram entarj'' government, the 
consequences would be disastrous to India, and {xirhaps irreparable. 
In these circumstances, the successful w’orking of parliamentary govern- 
ment in the Provinces must depend, in a .special degree, on the extent 
to w'hich Parliament can translate the cu-stoms of the Britisli con- 
stitution into statutory " safeguards.". " 

It is moved by the Lord Eu.staco Percy. Lines 17 and 18, to leave 
out from (" parties") in line 17 to the second (" and ") in line 18 and 
to iiUKirt (" divided by broad issues of policy, rather than by sectional 
" interests ; "), 

The .same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the ^^a^qucss of Linlithgow. Page 12, line 20 to leave 
oqt {" cither ") and to insert ('* any "). 

Tlio same is agreed to. 


Dritkh 
concqJtion 
of Parliamen- 
tary Govern- 
ment. 
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It is moved by Mr. Cocks. Line 23, after (“ and ”) to insert (" there 
“ is 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Lines 23 and 24, 
to leave out no mobile body of political opinion **) and to insert (“ no 
considerable body of political opinion wliich can be described as mobile*')^ 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 38, to leave out 
(” interests and to insert {*' policies 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 20 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 20 is postponed. 

Paragraph 21 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr, Cocks. Page 13, line 32, to leave out {" which “). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel. Page 13, line 33, to leave out from 
(‘* of ”) to the end of the line and to insert {*' those 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 21 is again read as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 21 is postponed. 

Paragraph 22 is again read. 

It is moved by Mr. Cocks, Mr. Attlee, Mr, Morgan Jones, and the Lord Snell. 
Page 14, line 14, to leave out (*' indeed ") and to insert (“ very often 
The same is disagreed to. 

Paragraph 22 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 22 is postponed. 

Paragraph 23 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 24 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Page 15, line 20, to leave out (“ quiet ”) 
and to insert remove “), 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 24 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 24 is postponed. 


ind for an 
mpartia) 
luthority to 
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venly between 
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Paragraph 25 is read, as amended, and is as follows ; — 

“ 25. Lastly, tliere must be an authority in India, armed with 
'' adequate powers, able to hold the scales evenly between conflicting 
“ interests and to protect those who have neither the influence nor 
the ability to protect themselves. Such an authority 'will be as 
'' necessary in the future as experience has proved it to be in the past. 

Under the new system of Provincial Autonomy, it %vill be an authority 
** held, as it were, in resetve ; but those upon whom it is conferred 
must at all times be ready to intervene, if the responsible IVIinisters 
“ and the Legislatures should fail in their duty. This power of 
” intervention must, generally speaking, be vested primarily in the 
” Provincial Governors, but their authority must be closely linked 
" with, and must be focussed in, a similar authority vested in the 
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** Governor-General, as responsible to the Crown and Parliament for 
** the peace and tranquillity of India as a whole, and for the protection 
" of all the weak and helpless among her people. This leads us 
naturally to a consideration of the next point in the Indian 
constitutional problem — ^the form and . character of the Central 
" Government/* 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Line 8, to leave 
out (** ready to intervene **) and to insert (‘* able to intervene promptly 
and effectively '*). 

* The same is agreed to. 

.Paragraph 25 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 25 is postponed. 


Paragraph 26 is again postponed. 


Paragraph 27 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Linlithgow, Page 16, line 20, to leave out 
(“ are ’*) and to insert (*' should be **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel. Page 16, line 42, to leave out (“ its form *') 
and to insert (“ the form of that legislature **). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 27 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 27 is postponed. 


Paragraph 28 is read, as amended, and is as follows ; — 

‘*28. This brings us to the further proposal laid before us, that the 
** Constitution Act should also determine the conditions upon which 
** an All-India Federation is to be established, including the Indian 
** States. This is a separate operation, which may proceed simulta- 
** neously with the introduction of Provincial Autonomy and the 
** reconstitution of the Central Legislature, but which must be carried 
“ out by different methods and raises quite distinct issues of policy. 
“We will leave questions of method to be considered in the body of 
** our Report, but the issues of policy must be briefly discussed here.** 

It is moved by the Earl Peel. To leave out paragraph 28. 

The amendment, by leave of the Committee, is withdrawn. 

Paragraph 28 is again read. 

The further consideration of paragraph 28 is postponed. 


Paragraph 29 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 17, line 15, to leave out 
(“the"). . 

The same is agreed to. 

- It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy, Page 17, lines 15 and 16, to leave 
out (“ which they had suggested **). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 29 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 29 is postponed. 


The Indian 
States and 
an All-India 
Federation, 
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Paragraph 30 is again read. 

It is moved by the Marquess of Salisbury. Page 17, line 44, to leave out 
(**any formal **) and to insert (“ these **). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Page 18, line 23, to 
leave out Englishmen ”) and to insert (“ the people of this country *'). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Middleton. Page 18, lines 23 to 32, to leave out 
from (" Englishmen in line 23 to (" But ") in line 32 and to insert 
(” From their point of view it is evident enough that Ruling Princes who 
” in the past have been the firm friends of British rule, have some- 
times felt their friendship tried by decisions of the Government of 
India running counter to what they believed to be the interests of their 
" States and Peoples. Ruling Princes, however, as members of a Federation, 
may be expected to give steadfast support to a strong and stable 
Central Government, and to become helpful collaborators in policies which 
“ they have sometimes in the past been inched to criticise or even obstruct '*). 
The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 30 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 30 is postponed. 


Paragraph 31 is again read. 

It is moved by, The Lord Eustace Percy. Page 19, line 8, to leave out 
(" somewhat ”) and to insert {" only slightly "). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 31 is again read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 31 is postponed. 


Paragraphs 32 to 36 are again postponed. 


Paragraph 37 is again read. 

It is moved by the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Page 20a, lines 44 
to 46, to leave out from Commission ") in line 44 to the end of the sentence. 
The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Page 20b, line 4, after Governor- 
General ") to insert ('* much of ”). 

The same is agreed to. 

Paragraph 37 is read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 37 is postponed. 


(3) in the 
Central 
Gov«ianent 
itself. 


Paragraph 38 is read, as amended, and is as follows ; — 

38. Lastly, the line can be drawn within the Central Government 
itself, in such a way as to reserve the Departments of Defence and 
Foreign Afiairs to the Governor-General, while committing all other 
central subjects to the care of responsible Ministers, subject to the 
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5 retention by the Governor-General of the special powers and responsi- 
bilities, outeide his Reserved Departments, similar to (though not 
necessarily in all respects identical with) those which we contemplate 
should be conferred on the Provincial Governors. The nature of the 
central safeguards wMch would in that event be necessary will be dis- 
cussed, like the provincial safeguards, in the body of our Report ; but, 

11 subject to them, the effect of drawing the line on this point would be to 

12 make Indians responsible for policy over the whole held of government. 
It is, we think, a fair conclusion from the Report of the Statutory Com- 
mission that this was the h'ne at which they contemplated that the 
division of responsibility would ultimately be made. They contemplated 
an eventual All-India Federation. They believed that the constitution 
which they recommended for the Cental Government would contain 
in itself the seeds of growth and development. It was, no doubt, for that 

■ reason, and foreseeing the course of that development, that they sug- 
gested that the protection of India's frontiers should not, at any rate 
for a long time to come, be regarded as a function of an Indian Govern- 
ment in relation -with an Indian Legislature at all, but as a responsibility 
to be assumed by the Imperial Government, Apart from the difficulties 
of this suggestion, to which we shall have to return in the body of our 
Report, it obviously involves a dyarchy of much the same kind as would 
result from a frank reservation to the Governor-General of the Depart- 
ment of Defence. In fact, the reservation of Defence, with the reservation 
of Foreign Affairs as intimately connected with Defence, is the line of 
division which corresponds most nearly with the realities of the situation. 
It is also the line of division which, on the whole, creates the least danger 
of friction. As the Statutory Commission pointed out in the passage 
we have already quoted, dyarchy has not, even in the Provinces, raised 
any insuperable difficulties “ in the inner counsels of the government " ; 
and the danger of friction in the inner counsels of the Central Government 
"will be even smaller, for the administration of Defence and Foreign 
Affairs will normally, at any rate, have few contacts 'with other fields 
of Central administration under the new constitution. The one real 
danger of friction, and that a serious one, lies in the very large proportion 
of Central revenues which is, and must continue to be, absorbed by the 
40 Army Budget. That Budget will be removed from the con-trol of the 
Central Legislature, which will be able to discuss, but not to modify or 
reject it, and it may be argued mth much force that the existence of a 
standing charge of this magnitude will deprive Ministers chosen from the 
Legislature of any real responsibility for the financial policy of the 
45 Federation," 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 5, to leave out the 
second {" the "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 1 1, to leave out (" on ") 
and to insert {“ at ") 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 12, to leave out ("policy") 
and to insert (" legislation and administration "). 

The same is agreed to. 

It is moved by the Lord Eustace Percy. Line 12, to leave out 
(" government ") and to insert (" social and economic policy "). 

The same is agreed tc. 

It is moved by the Earl Peel and Major Cadogan. Lines 40 to 45, to 
leave out from the first (" Budget.") in line 40 to the end of the paragraph. 

Objected to. 
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On Question : — 

Contents (20) Not Contents (4) 

Lord Archbishop of Canterbury. Lord Snell. 

Marquess of Salisbury. 

Marquess of Linlithgow. 

Earl of Derby. 

Earl of Lytton, 

Earl Peel. 

Lord Middleton. 

Lord Hardinge of Penshurst. 

Lord Rankeillour. 

Lord Hutchison of Montrose, 

Mr. Butler. 

Major Cadogan. 

Sir Austen Chamberlain, 

Sir Reginald Craddock. 

LIr. Davidson. 

Sir Samuel Hoare. 

Sir Joseph Nall. 

Lord Eustace Percy. 

Sir John Waxdlaw-Milne. 

Earl Winterton, 

The said amendment is agreed to. 

Paragraph 38 is read, as amended. 

The further consideration of paragraph 38 is postponed. 


Mr. Attlee. 

Mr. Cocks. 

Mr. Morgan Jones. 


The Central 
Lcffislature 
and the 
Army Budget. 


Paragraph 39 is read, as amended, and is as follows : — 

"39. It is true that this difficulty is inherent in the facts of the 
situation. It exists at the present day. Ever since the Act of 1919, 
the Central Legislature has constantly sought to ' magnify its functions 
in the reserved field ' of the Army Budget. The serious friction thus 
caused would be likely to manifest itself in an even stronger form in 
the future in a Central Legislature such as was proposed by the Statu tor)^ 
Commission — a Legislature largely representative of Provincial Legis- 
latures, yet denied all effective control over any branch of Central 
finance. It is also true that the Statutory Commission’s own scheme 
for a reservation of Defence to the Imperial Parliament would raise 
the same difficulty in an even more acute form. It is even true that the 
friction which now exists over Army expenditure could hardly be 
intensified and might be substantially mitigated by the existence of a 
Ministry generally responsible to the Legislature for finance. The 14 
existence of a large standing charge for Defence does not lessen the 15 
financial responsibility of Ministers. Far the greater part of most 
national budgets are, in effect, unalterable because they are the results 
of commitments arising out of the past in the field of foreign relations 
or of social reform. The margin of discretion which is available to 
Ministers any^vhere in increasing or reducing taxation or altering 
expenditure is usually small and this margin, in India, will be ^vithin the 
control of Ministers, subject to the Govemor-Generars special respons-- * 
ibility in the financial sphere. Ministers will naturally wish to save 23 
money on defence in order that they may spend it on * nation building ’ 
departments under their own" charge. But in point of fact the cost 25 
of Indian defence, though a large proportion of the Central budget, 
is, compared with the whole of the resources of India, central and 27 
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are irked by the exercise of such powers by the present Government 
5 of India, their exercise by ^linisters responsible to a purely ^British 
Indian electorate could hardly fail to lead to serious friction. Indeed, 
the position of the Governor-General in such circumstances, as the 
sole representative of the Crown in its treaty relations mth the 
States and, therefore, as the sole mediator bete^een a British Indian 
10 electorate and the State Rulers, would be an almost impossible one. 
We agree, therefore, \vith the Statutory Commission in thinldng 
that a responsible British Indian Centre is not a possible solution 
of the constitutional problem, or would, at most, only be possible 
at the price of very large deductions from the scope of its responsi- 
15 bxiity. 

34. But the Statutory Commission went further than this. They 
considered the question of responsibility at the Centre from another 
angle also. It is unnecessary to repeat all that they said on the 
subject, but they realised, as every student of the problem must 
20 realise, that responsible government at the Centre could not in any 
case, extend to all departments of the Central Government, and that, 
in any case, it would be necessary to reserv^e Defence and Foreign 
Affairs from the sphere of Ministerial responsibility. Hence any 
measure of responsible government at the Centre must involve a 
25 s^^stem of dyarchy, and the Commission held strongly the view that 
a unitary Government at the Centre was essential and should be 
preserved at ail costs. It must be a Government,’' they wrote, 
able to bear the vast responsibilities which are cast upon it as the 
central executive organ of a sub-continent, presenting complicated 
30 and diverse features which it has been our business to describe ” ; 
and they expressed the opinion that a plan based on dyarchy was 
unworkable and would, indeed, constitute no real advance in the 
direction of developing central responsibility. In this connection 
we may usefully quote one passage from the Report of the Statutory 
35 Commission on the working of dyarchy in the Provinces. "The 
practical difficulty in the way of achieving the objective of dyarchy 
and of obtaining a clear demarcation of responsibility arises not so 
much in the inner counsels of government as in the eyes of the 
Legislature, the electorate and the public. Provincial Legislatures 
40 were by the nature of the Constitution set the difficult task of 
discharging two diSerent functions at the same time. In the one 
sphere, they were to exercise control over policy; in the other, 
while free to criticise and vote or withhold supply, they were to 
have no responsibility. The inherent difficulty of keeping this 
45 distinction in mind has been intensified by the circumstances under 
which the Coimcils have worked to such an extent that perhaps the 
most important feature of the working of dyarchy in the Provincial 
Councils, when looked at from the constitutional aspect, is the 
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marked tendency of the Councils to regard the Government as a 
whole, to think of Ministers as on a footing not very different from 
that of Executive Councillors, to forget the extent of the oppor- 
tunities of the Legislatures on the transferred side, and to magnify 
5 their functions in the reserved field.” 

85. These are undoubtedly formidable objections, but they do not, 
we think, exhause the question. It is impossible adequately to discuss 
the real issues involved in a decision for or against the introduction 
of some measure of responsibility at the Centre if the discussion is 
10 confined to the Centre itself and is conducted in terms of ” dyarchy. ” 
Like so man}’- other words used in political controversy, "dj^rchy ” 

R 3 
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